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LAWS 


OF  THE 

Camlinlrije  antiquarian  *orirt)j, 

FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  COUNTY,  AND  TOWN  OF  CAMRRIDGE. 


I. — Th  at  the  object  of  the  Society  be  to  collect  and  to  print 
information  relative  to  the  above-mentioned  subjects. 

II.  — That  any  member  of  the  University  may  become  a  Member 
of  the  Society  on  paying  a  subscription  of  Ten  Shillings  every  term ; 
such  subscription  to  be  paid  in  advance  on,  or  before,  the  first  day  of 
the  Lent  Term  1840,  and  on,  or  before,  the  first  day  of  each  subsequent 
Term. 

III.  — That  any  person  not  of  the  University,  who  is  desirous  of 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  Society,  be  proposed  by  two  Members,  at 
any  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  ballotted  for  at  the  next 
Meeting,  and  admitted  on  payment  of  the  same  subscriptions. 

IV.  — That  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be  vested 
in  a  President,  and  a  Council  consisting  of  eight  Members,  including 
a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  (five,  including  the  President  or  Chairman, 
to  form  a  quorum,)  all  of  whom  shall  in  future  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Society  at  large,  at  a  General  Meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  the  month  of  May. 

V.  — That  the  names  of  the  Members  proposed  to  be  elected  into 
the  Council  be  transmitted  by  the  proposers  to  the  Secretary  one  fort¬ 
night  before  the  General  Meetings ;  and  that  notice  of  the  persons  so 
proposed  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
Society  one  week  before  the  General  Meetings. 

VI.  — That  at  the  General  Meetings  votes  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Council  may  be  given,  either  personally,  or  by  letter 
(post-paid),  addressed  to  the  Secretary;  and  that  no  Member  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  any  General  Meeting,  whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 
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VII.  _ That,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Council  at  their 

Meetings  shall  elect  a  Chairman,  such  Chairman  having  a  casting-vote  in 
case  of  equality  of  numbers,  and  retaining  also  his  right  to  vote  upon 
all  questions  submitted  to  the  Council. 

VI II.  —That  the  accompts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Society  he  audited  annually  by  two  auditors,  to  be  elected  in  futiue  at 
the  General  Meeting ;  and  that  such  accompts  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Members. 

IX.  — That  the  object  of  the  usual  Meetings  of  the  Society  be,  to 
read  communications,  acknowledge  presents,  and  transact  miscellaneous 
business. 

X.  — That  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  take  place  once  at  least 
during  each  Term.  The  place  of  meeting  and  all  other  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

XI.  — That  any  Member  be  allowed  to  compound  for  his  future 
subscriptions  by  the  payment  of  Ten  pounds,  or  to  pay  his  annual  sub¬ 
scription  in  one  sum  of  Thirty  shillings  at  the  General  Meeting. 

XII.  — That  Members  of  the  Society  be  allowed  to  propose  Honorary 
Members,  provided  that  no  person  so  proposed  be  either  resident  within 
the  County  of  Cambridge,  or  a  Member  of  the  University. 

XIII.  — That  Honorary  Members  be  proposed  by  at  least  two 
Members  of  the  Society,  at  any  of  the  usual  Meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  ballotted  for  at  the  next  Meeting. 

XIV.  — That  the  Council  have  the  power  to  determine  on  the 
printing  of  such  communications  as  they  shall  deem  likely  to  further 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

XV.  — That  no  alteration  be  made  in  these  Laws  except  at  an 
Anniversary  Meeting;  and  that  one  month’s  notice  of  any  proposed 
alteration  be  communicated  in  writing  to  the  Secretary. 


It  is  requested  that  all  communications  intended  for  the  Society,  and  the  names 
of  candidates  for  admission,  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  Gonville  and  Caius  College  ; 
or  to  the  Secretary,  35,  Alfred  Place,  Bedford  Square. 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  Treasurer,  or  at  his  Banker’s,  Messrs  Mortlock  and 
Son,  Cambridge;  or  Messrs  Cocks  and  Biddulph.  London. 


THE  FOLLOWING 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 


HAS  BEEN  TRANSCRIBED  FROM  THE 

REGISTER  OF  ST  CATHARINE’S  HALL. 


LIBRI  EX  DONO  ROBERTI  WODLARKE  PRIMARII  FUNDATORIS  HUJUS 
COLLEGII  CATHENATI  IN  LIBRARIA. 

PRIMA  STALLA. 

- Liber  vocatus  Unus  ex  quatuor  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  tis  ab  ea? 

- Petrus  in  aurora  cujus  2m  fo.  4  illi  quos ? 

- Lincolniensis  de  oculo  morali  cujus  2m  fo.  4  infudit ? 

- Interpretaciones  biblie  cujus  2m  fo.  4  abiatt  pater  mens.'’ 

- Egisippus  istoriographus  cujus  2m  fo.  4  in  societatem ? 

- Radulphus  super  levitici  (sic)  cujus  2m  fo.  4  si  dicam? 

- Ffranciscus  Petrarcha  de  remediis  utriusque  fortune  cujus  2m  fo.  4  ex 

me  per  dpi? 

- Baryngwys  super  apocalipsim  cujus  2m  fo.  4  deus  erat  verbum ? 

- Postilla  super  pentateucum  cujus  2ra  fo.  4  iussit ? 

- Stephanus  Cantuariensis  super  ecclesiastem  cujus  2m  fo.  4  et  similiter ? 

- Beger  cujus  2m  fo.  4  apparuit  gloria  tua ? 

- Lira  super  novum  testamentum  cujus  2m  fo.  4  tocius  scientie  et  partis? 

- Nycolaus  hanliaps  de  exemplis  sacra  scriptura  cujus  2m  fo.  4  que  ex 

pacto? 

- Magister  historiarum  cujus  2m  fo.  4  binarius  in  sanus? 

- Concordantie  cujus  2m  fo.  4  peccasset  edom? 

- Pariensis  de  viciis  et  virtute  cujus  2m  fo.  4  quod  mmdus? 

- -  Biblia  magna  cujus  2m  fo.  4  uxorem  suam? 

- Liber  sermonum  de  tempore  cujus  2m  fo.  4  prima  in  tentacionum? 

SECUNDA  STALLA. 

- Lira  super  vetus  testamentum  cujus  2m  fo.  4  idemque  locus? 

- Lira  super  prophetas  cujus  2m  fo.  4  a  fidelibus  doctrinarum? 
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_ Hugo  super  hisaiam  (sic)  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  mangni  (sic)  consilii  angelis. 

—  Hugo  de  Vianna  super  libros  sapiensiales  cujus  2ra  fo.  ‘  na  in  sel 

—  Hugo  super  salterium  (sic)  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  possunt  Jicec .’ 

—  Hugo  super  vetus  testamentum  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  mendavit 1 

TERTIA  STALLA. 

—  Hugo  super  quartuor  evangelia  cujus  2ra  fo.  ‘  tribulaciones.' 

—  Hugo  super  duodecim  prophetas  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  tertio  capitilo  (sic). 

—  Hugo  super  esichielem  (sic)  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  ordinationes  oracionesque 1 

—  Hugo  super  Jeremium  et  latli  bury  super  threnos  cujus  2m  fo.  *  non 
tocius .’ 

—  Jannansis  de  sermonibus  dominicalibus  et  sanctorum  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  ires 
divinas .’ 

—  Summa  de  rovlande  cujus  2m  folia  (sic)  ‘  ne  disjuncti 1 

—  Communis  glosa  (sic)  super  actibus  (sic)  apostolorum  cujus  2n’  fo. 
‘  sancti  quo  Xtus 1 

—  Hugo  super  apocalipsim  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  drm  Job  quis.' 

—  Hugo  super  epistolas  paulli  (sic)  et  Canonicas  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  plus 
valerentl 

QUARTA  STALLA. 

—  Thomas  in  prirna  parte  Summc  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  oribus  ancittis .’ 

—  Thomas  in  opere. 

—  Thomas  in  prima  secunde  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  omnino  aliquisl 

—  Thomas  in  secunda  secunde  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  manifestum  estJ 

—  Thomas  super  quartum  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  sacra  sacramental 

—  Magister  sententiarum  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  An  posse, ' 

Thomas  de  potentia  Dei. 

Thomas  de  spiritualibus  creaturis. 

Thomas  in  questionibus  de  Anima. 

Thomas  in  questionibus  de  virtutibus. 

Thomas  in  questionibus  de  resurrectione. 

Thomas  in  correctorio  secunda  secunde. 

Thomas  in  correctorio  de  veritate. 

Thomas  in  correctorio  questionum  de  Anima. 

Thomas  in  correctorio  questionum  de  caritate. 

Thomas  in  correctorio  questionum  de  potencia  Dei. 

Thomas  in  correctorio  questionum  de  quodlibetis. 

Thomas  in  correctorio  super  primam  sententiarum. 

Thomas  in  quodlibetis  et  incipit  tractatus  in  Xto  et  sic  finis. 

In  uno  volumine  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  litate  et  maugnitudinel 

—  Thomas  de  veritatibus  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  ergo  Deuml 
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Brevarium  super  Salterium  cum  tabula  Sancti  Thome  cujus  2m  fo. 
*  maugnam? 

Scotus  super  primum  cujus  2m  fo.  4  eue  supremam ? 

Scotus  super  quartum  cujus  2m  fo.  4  effectus ? 

Thomas  super  Lucam  cujus  2m  fo.  4  ubus  namque ? 

Thomas  de  virtutibus  cujus  2ra  fo.  4  ti  aliquis  sicut? 

QUINTA  STALLA. 

Gregorius  in  omeliis  et  multis  aliis  cujus  2m  fo.  4  It  a? 

Prima  pars  moralium  beati  Gregorii  cujus  2m  fo.  4  dicta  nisi.'' 
Secunda  pars  moralium  beati  Gregorii  cujus  2m  fo.  4  vita  sapiens ? 
Augustinus  in  soliloquiis  super  Genesim  et  de  trinitate  cujus  2m  fo. 
4  a  et  hominis ? 

Augustinus  de  agone  Xtiano  cujus  2m  fo.  4  quidem  appetens ? 
Augustinus  in  enchiridion  cujus  2ra  fo.  4  sensu  experti ? 

Barnardus  de  amore  Dei  cum  multis  operibus  cujus  2m  fo.  4  imprimum 
eo  cui ? 

Compendium  Chrisostomi  super  Matheum  cujus  2m  fo.  4  tegantur 
attenti ? 

Liber  Sermonum  vocatus  Provincialis  summa  cujus  2m  fo.  4  ctuasque 
ipso? 

Barnardus  de  dispensatione  et  precepto  cum  aliis  cujus  2m  fo.  4  et 
reliqua ? 

Distinciones  Jennensis  cujus  2m  fo.  4  ut  Deum  videat ? 

Distinciones  Holcote  super  Sapientiam  cujus  2m  fo.  4  natur ? 

Liber  cum  oracionibus  et  tractatu  Lotarii  de  miseria  hominis  cujus 

2m  fo.  4  peccatis  meis? 

Historia  Scholastica  super  Novum  Testamentum  cum  aliis  cujus  2m  fo. 

4  voluit  earn? 

Fflorarium  bartholomei  cujus  2m  fo.  4  lus  palmam ? 

Bartholomeus  de  proprietatibus  cujus  2m  fo.  4  in  Domino? 

Sermones  repyngton  cujus  2m  fo.  4  urem  super  eum? 

Eusebius  in  ecclesiastica  historia  cujus  2ra  fo.  4  que? 

SEXTA  STALLA. 

Pupilla  ocule  cujus  2m  fo.  4  legis  justificatur? 

Regimen  animarum  cujus  2m  fo.  4  ponderitis? 

Policii  Platonis  cujus  2m  fo. 

Anscelmus  de  eterna  beatitudine  cujus  2m  fo.  4  sum  itaque? 
Commentarium  super  Libros  Ethicorum  cujus  fo.  4  habet  bene? 

Liber  vocatus  Confessionale  cujus  2m  fo.  4  et  hoc  verum  eum? 
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Policronica  cum  aliis  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  Cambriensis .' 

Liber  de  vita  et  passione  Sancti  Thorns  marteris  (sic)  cujus  21  to. 

‘  in  illo  compendia.'’ 

Prosper  de  vita  contemplativa  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  gratia  et  agat. 

Guido  de  bello  Trojano  cum  aliis  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  militis .' 

Johannes  Salisburiensis  de  pollicrotico  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  quid. 

Bocasius  in  Anglicis  de  viris  illustribus  cujus  2m  fo.  *  thys  sayde . 

SEPTIMA  STALLA. 

Liber  edcorum  Aristotdis  cujus  2m  fo.  et  quum  ita  se.' 

Liber  ratoricorum  (sic)  Aristotdis  et  iconomicorum  de  secretis  secre- 

torum  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  de  illo.'1 

Policie  Aristotdis  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  quo  adu.' 

Liber  de  remediis  utriusque  fortune  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  in  nobilia. 

Tullius  de  Officiis  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  si  cum  altero ' 

Questiones  practice  de  ph/sica  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  membra. 

Liber  perspective  et  geomatrie  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  que  continent. 

Liber  Augustini  de  fuga  mulierum  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  faciat. 

Historie  cronicales  Anglie  Francie  et  aliarum  regionum  cujus  2m  fo. 
‘  inde  sub.' 

■  Isidorus  et  etbimologiis  (sic)  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  de  spectaculis ' 

-  Egidius  de  anima  de  generacione  et  aliis  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  excepte .’ 


LIBRI  IN  CAPELLA  EX  DONO  FUNDATORIS  ET  ALIORUM. 
Imprimis  tria  Missalia  scripta. 

Unum  Magnum  Brevarium  sine  notis  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  sedendo .’ 

Alium  Brevarium  anticum  cum  notis  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  sque  libera .' 

Alium  Brevarium  anticum  sine  coopertorio  cum  notis  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  Dens.' 
Legenda  sanctorum  cathenata  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  et  umbra' 

Unum  Brevarium  cum  placebo  et  derige  cathenatum  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  major.' 
Unum  Primarium  cum  placebo  et  derige  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  major' 

Unum  pei'vum  Gradale  cum  Missis  de  sancta  Katrina  de  sancta  Maria  et 
de  requiem  ligatum  in  bordis  cujus  2ra  fo.  ‘  sum  nata .' 

Alium  parvum  Gradale  ligatum  in  parchmento  cum  eisdem  Missis  cujus 
2m  fo.  ‘  tat  Domine  Maria' 

Una  sequencia  cum  notis  cujus  2ra  fo.  ‘  quern  fait.' 

Unum  Manuale  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  cujus  est ' 

Istoria  Ste  Katrine  cum  notis  in  tribus  libellis. 

Legenda  Ste  Katrine  cum  istoria  sine  notis. 
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Unum  Gradale  ex  dono  Magistri  Johannis  Leche  cujus  2m  fo.  1  for  ernes? 
Unum  Brevarium  cum  notis  ex  dono  ejusdem  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  respondeantur ? 
Unum  Brevarium  impressum  cathenatum  ex  dono  Magistri  Hale  cujus 
2m  fo.  ‘  in  nomine ? 

Unum  parvus  liber  de  sinodalibus  cathenatus  ex  dono  Magistri  Garnet 
cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  munita ? 

Unum  Missale  impressum  ex  dono  Magistri  Balsston  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  manus ? 


LIBRI  EX  DONO  MAGISTRI  NELSON  SUB  EA  INTENCIONE  DATI  QUOD 
SEMPER  REMANERENT  CUM  TRIBUS  SOCIIS. 

Imprimis  Thomas  in  prima  parte. 

Item  Thomas  in  secunda  secund#  cujus  2m  fo. 

Item  Thomas  super  quartam  sententiarum  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  sacr amentum? 

Item  Epistol#  Jeronim#  cujus  2m  fo.  ‘  commentaries?  ex  dono  Johannis 
Fyscher  Episcopi  Roffensis. 


LIBRI  EX  DONO  DOCTORIS  BRIAN. 

Imprimis  Dominicus  super  secundam  partem  sexti  libri  Decretalium. 

Item  Franciscus  Zabarella. 

Item  Liber  Institucionum. 

Item  Liber  de  casibus  juris  in  scriptis. 

Item  tertius  Liber  Abbatis. 

Item  Dominicus  super  primam  partem  sexti  libri  Decretalium. 

Item  liber  de  casibus  juris  cum  copia  bulk  natus  beat#  Mari#  observand#. 
Item  prima  pars  Abbatis  super  secundam  Decretalium. 

Item  Repertorium  Doctoris  Caldrine. 

Item  rubrica  de  accusacionibus  in  scriptis  cum  repeticione  Domini  Petri 
de  Ancharano. 

Item  Iohannis  Momcus  Cardinalis  Ordinaria  Glossa. 

Item  Liber  Decretalium  in  scriptis. 

Item  Lamphranck. 

Item  tertia  pars  Abbatis. 

Decisiones  non#  Dominorum  Auditorum  de  rota. 


In  the  following  Notes  upon  the  Catalogue  of  the  Books  given  by 
the  Founder  to  St  Catharine’s  Hall,  it  is  not  intended  to  do  much  more 
than  to  give  brief  sketches  of  those  English  Authors  whose  writings  occur 
in  the  Catalogue.  By  a  comparison  of  the  Catalogue  itself  with  those 
possessed  by  similar  and  contemporary  Foundations,  many  interesting 
particulars  might  doubtless  be  collected  illustrative  of  the  line  of  Study 
then  pursued  at  our  University;  as  by  an  examination  of  the  several 
works  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  much  information  might  be  elicited 
respecting  the  Theology  then  popular  among  our  Divines.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent,  however,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  hope  that  I  may  find 
time  to  make  occasional  contributions  to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  with  reference  to  those  objects ;  or  that  some  one,  having  leisure, 
and  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  I  profess  to  be,  may,  in  the 
meanwhile,  be  induced  to  turn  his  attention  to  so  interesting  an 
undertaking. 


Gr.  E.  C. 


NOTES 


UPON  THE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BOOKS  FORMING  THE  FOUNDER’S 
LIBRARY  OF  ST  CATHARINE’S  HALL. 


PRIMA  STALLA. 

1.  Liber  vocatus,  &c.] — This  mode  of  designating  a  book  (the 
author  of  which,  I  suppose,  was  unknown)  is  very  common  in  old 
catalogues.  Thus  in  an  old  catalogue  of  the  books  in  Durham  Cathedral 
we  find  such  entries  as  the  following :  “  Liber  qui  dicitur  ‘  Quid  est 
tibi  mare  quod  fugisti 11  “  De  Libro  qui  vocatus  ‘  Pauperum’  xii  qua- 
terniones.”  See  the  “  Catalogi  Veteres  Librorum,  &c.”  published  by  the 
Surtees  Society,  p.  9. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  also,  once  for  all,  that  the  constantly 
recurring  phrase  “  cujus  2m  fo.”  followed  by  certain  words,  such  as 
“  tis  ab  ea”  in  No.  1,  “  illi  quos”  in  No.  2,  &c.,  is  equivalent  to — 
“  the  second  folio  of  which  begins  with  (tis  ab  ea),  &c. :”  and  is  the 
method  used  by  the  literati  of  those  times  to  distinguish  different  copies 
of  the  same  work.  Transcribers,  then  as  now,  would  rarely  if  ever  so 
exactly  write  in  the  same  sized  hand,  as  that,  in  copying  out  the  same 
author,  the  second  folio-leaf  of  one  scribe’s  performance  would  begin 
with  the  very  same  word  which  commenced  the  second  leaf  of  the  copy 
written  by  another  scribe :  hence  the  method  of  distinguishing  copies  of 
the  same  work  by  giving  the  first  words  of  the  “  second  leaf.” 

2.  Petrus  in  Aurora .] — This  is  a  metrical  version  of  the  whole,  or 
portions,  of  the  Bible  by  Peter  de  Riga,  Canon  of  Rheims,  who 
flourished  about  1170.  He  gave  the  name  of  “  Aurora”  to  this  singular 
performance.  From  the  great  number  of  MS.  copies  of  the  work  that 
are  found  existing,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  “  Aurora”  was  popular 
in  its  day.  Specimens  of  this  work  may  be  seen  in  Possevin’s  “  Apparatus 
Sacer,”  Tom.  n.,  and  in  Oudin’s  Commentarii  de  Scriptor.  et  Script.  Eccles. 
Tom.  ii.,  under  the  word  “  Petrus  de  RigaP 

3.  Lincolniensis  de  oculo  morali ,  &e.] — This  author  was  William 
of  Lincoln,  a  learned  Carmelite  of  that  city.  He  lived  in  the  reign 
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NOTES. 


of  Edward  III.  about  the  year  1860.  In  one  of  the  ancient  catalogues 
of  books  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 

See  Pits,  p.492;  Tanner ,  Biblioth.  Britan,  p.385;  Catalogi  Vet. 
Librar.  Eccles.  Cath.  Dunelm.  pp.  21,  53,  97,  published  by  the  Surtees 
Society,  1838. 
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4.  Ffranciscus  Petrarclia  de  remediis  utriusque  fortune ,  &c.] — This 
is  one  of  those  works  of  Petrarch  which  appear  in  the  “  Index  Libro- 
rum  Prohibitorum,  p.426,  Madrit.  1667;  Oudin.  Comment,  de  Scriptor. 
Tom.  in.  col.  950. 

5.  Baryngwys  super  apocalipsim .] — The  name  of  this  author  is 
variously  written :  Barenguiddus,  Barengaldus,  Berengarius,  and 
Barenguedus.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  respecting  his  identity. 
He  was  an  Englishman ;  and  his  name  seems  to  survive  in  those  of 
Barwis  and  Barwick,  which  are  not  now  uncommon.  He  lived,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  about  1446 ;  but  Nasmith  asserts  that  a  MS.  copy  of  this 
work  of  Baryngwys  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  in  the  Parker  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  was  evidently  written  before  the  12th  century. 
The  work  itself  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  the  Works  of  St  Ambrose. 

See  Tanner ,  Bibl.  Brit.  p.  97 ;  Nasmith ,  Catalog.  Libr.  MSS.  in 
Coll.  Corp.  Christi,  p.  209. 

6.  Stephanus  Cantuariensis  super  Eccles  iastem.\ — The  author  of  this 
treatise  was  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  who  died  in  1228.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer;  his 
works  being  chiefly  commentaries  on  detached  books  of  Scripture.  To 
him,  also,  has  been  attributed  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  as 
we  now  have  it.  Of  the  work  here  mentioned,  a  copy  is  preserved 
among  the  MSS.  in  the  Parker  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  under 
the  title :  “  Tractatus  venerabilis  Stephani  [de  Langetune ]  Arcliiepiscopi 
Cantuariensis  super  EcclesiastemP 

See  Tanner ,  Biblioth.  Brit.  pp.  446  et  seq. ;  ParJcer,  Antiq.  Brit.  p.  154  ; 
Godwin,  De  Prsesul.  (edit.  Richardson),  p.  88 ;  Nasmith,  Catalog,  p.  35. 

7.  Beger.\ — It  is  possible  that  the  author  here  intended  may  be 
John  Bever,  a  Benedictine  Monk  (a.  d.  1290),  who  wrote  a  Chronicle 
of  England  commencing  with  the  arrival  of  Brutus  in  Britain,  and  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 


NOTES. 
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Or  it  may  be  Walter  Baker,  a  Monk  of  St  Mary  Osney,  near 
Oxford,  who  died  about  1420,  and  who  wrote  the  Lives  of  King 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  as  well  as  a  chronicle  of  remarkable  events, 
chiefly  relating  to  England. 

Yet  I  think  it  more  probable  that  Peter  Berchor  or  Bercheur 
is  meant,  whose  three  works,  the  Repertorium,  Reductorium,  and 
Dictionarium  morale  utriusque  Testament i,  formed  a  kind  of  trea¬ 
sure-house  of  Theology  for  biblical  students  in  those  days.  Berchor 
has  the  reputation,  moreover,  of  being  the  author  of  the  Gesta 
Bomanorum. 

See  Clarice ,  Succession  of  Sacr.  Liter.  Yol.  n.  p.  761 ;  Warton, 
Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry,  Yol.  i.  p.  114,  note;  p.  258,  edit.  1824;  Tanner , 
Bibl.  Brit.  p.  65 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  Ssec.  xiv.  p.  65. 

8.  Concordantiw.\ — I  take  this  to  be  the  work  of  John  of  Dar¬ 
lington,  an  English  Monk  about  1284,  who  was  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  He  was  a  person  of  commanding  influence  from  his  studious 
habits  and  general  probity  of  life.  Walsingham  (in  Edward  I.  p.  47) 
observes  respecting  him,  “  Hujus  studio  et  industria  editor  sunt  Concor- 
d  anti  A3  mag  nee,  quee  Anglicance  vocanturT 

See  Tanner,  Biblioth.  Britan,  p.  225. 

TERTIA  STALLA. 

1.  Latlibury  super  Threnos .] — John  Lathbury,  the  author  here 
mentioned,  was  a  Franciscan  Monk  of  Reading;  and  distinguished  as  a 
Philosopher  as  well  as  a  Divine.  In  the  latter  character  he  is  known 
by  his  Distinctiones  Theologicce ;  but  chiefly  by  this  Commentary  on  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  was  in  such  repute  as  to  be  used  in 
Oxford,  at  the  time,  as  a  theological  text-book.  This  commentary  was 
completed  in  the  year  1406. 

See  Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit.  p.  469 ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Script.  Tom.  in. 
col.  2212. 

2.  Summa  de  Bovlande.] — I  suppose,  Rolland  or  Rowland,  Sub¬ 
dean  of  Glasgow,  a  contemporary  of  Dr  Woodlark.  But  I  find  no 
treatise  entitled  “  Summa”  ascribed  to  that  Ecclesiastic.  Condensed 
theological  treatises  were,  however,  frequently  called  Summce,  and  that 
term  was  even  applied  to  commentaries.  Thus  in  the  old  catalogues  of 
books  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  of  Durham  we  find  “  Summa  Magistri 
Stephani  de  Langton  super  Ecclesiasticum.” 

See  Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit.  p.  641. 
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QUINTA  STALLA. 

1.  Distinctiones  Holcote  super  Sapientiam.] — Robert  Holcote  of 
Holcot  in  Northamptonshire  and  a  Dominican  Friar  at  Northampton, 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
schoolmen  and  eloquent  preachers  of  his  time.  He  died  of  the  plague 
at  Northampton  in  the  year  1349. 

See  Tanner ,  Bibl.  Brit.  p.  407 ;  Gave ,  Hist.  Lit.  Smc.  xiv.  p.  40 ; 
Bridges ,  Hist,  of  Northamptonshire,  Vol.  n.  p.  147. 

2.  Fflorarium  Bartholomei .] — Bartholomew,  usually  known  by  the 
sirname  of  Florarius,  was  a  learned  Englishman,  who  seems  to  have  been 
almost  always  embroiled  in  controversy  and  disputations  with  the  monastic 
orders  of  the  time.  He  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  (1420). 
So  obnoxious  did  he  render  himself  to  his  opponents,  that  they  procured  the 
suppression  of  his  writings,  as  being  contrary  to  “  good  morals  and  Christian 
modesty.'”  Bartholomew  obtained  his  sirname  from  the  titles  of  his  works : 
these  were,  (1)  Florarium ;  (2)  Flores  Sanctorum;  (3)  Flores  Virtutum: 
though  these,  probably,  are  all  the  same  work  under  varied  titles.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  among  the  Libri  prohibiti  enumerated  in  the  Index 
of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  are  “  Flores  Sanctorum  and  Flores  Virtutum — 
ubicumque  et  quacumque  lingua  impressi ;  donee  corriganturT 

See  Oudin ,  Commentar.  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  Tom.  hi.  col.  2328  et  seq. ; 
Index  Libror.  prohibit,  p.  50,  Romce,  1 667. 

3.  Bartolomceus  de  proprietatibus  rerum. \ — Of  this  work  the  author 
was  Bartholomew  Granville  or  Glanville,  commonly  known  as 
Bartolomeus  Anglus.  He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  (1360),  and  was  descended  from  the  Earls  of  Suffolk.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  number  of  MS.  copies  of  this  work  now  extant,  it 
must  have  been  very  popular  in  its  day.  An  English  translation  of  it 
by  John  de  Trevisa  appeared  in  1398. 

See  Tanner ,  Bibl.  Brit.  pp.  326,  720  ;  Cave ,  Hist.  Liter.  Saec.  xiv.  p.  66  ; 
Oudin ,  Tom.  in.  col.  969  ;  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.  i.  p.  161. 

4.  Sermones  Repyngton .] — Philip  Repyngton,  Reppington,  or  Repin- 
don,  sometimes  Rampington,  was  a  Canon  of  Leicester,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  a  Cardinal.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry 
IV.  In  earlier  life  he  was  one  of  those,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
adopted  and  defended  the  religious  opinions  of  Wickliffe ;  but  he  afterwards 
recanted,  and  in  the  end  became  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  followers  of  Wick- 
liffe.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  eminent  Philosopher  as  well  as  Divine. 


NOTES. 
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See  Tanner ,  Biblioth.  Brit.  p.  622 ;  Wood ,  Hist,  et  Antiq.  Univ. 
Oxon.  Lib.  x.  p.  189  et  seq. ;  Godwin ,  De  Praesul.  p.  296,  edit.  Richardson  ; 
Foxe ,  Acts  and  Monuments,  Vol.  hi.  pp.  24  et  seq.;  257,  edit.  1837. 

SEXTA  STALLA. 

1.  Pupilla  oculel] — The  complete  title  of  this  treatise  is  “  Pupilla 
Oculi,  omnibus  Sacerdotibus  tarn  Curatis  quam  non  Curatis ,  summe  neces¬ 
saries  in  qua  tractatur  de  septem  Sacramentormi  administratione ,  de  decern 
Prceceptis  Decalogi,  et  de  reliquis  Ecclesiasticorum  officiis,  quce  oportet 
Sacerdotem  rite  institutam  non  ignorareT  Many  MS.  copies  exist  of  this 
once  popular  work,  not  to  mention  that  it  has  several  times  been  printed. 
The  author  of  it  was  John  de  Burgh,  an  English  Divine,  who  was 
Chancellor  of  the  U niversity  of  Cambridge  in  1385. 

See  Caves  Hist.  Liter.  Smc.  xiv.  p.  81  ;  Fullers  Hist.  Univers.  of 
Camb.  p.  119,  notes  edit.  1840. 

2.  Anscelmus  de  eterna  beatitudine.] — The  author  here  intended  is 
Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (a.  d.  1093)  ;  but  I  believe  the  treatise 
itself  is  that  entitled  “  De  beatitudine  coelestis  patrice?  which,  though  ascribed 
to  Anselm,  was  the  work  of  Eadmer,  his  pupil  and  intimate  friend. 

See  Tanners  Biblioth.  Brit.  p.  43  ;  Caw,  Hist.  Liter.  Smc.  xii  p.  209. 

3.  Johannes  Salisburiensis  de  Policratico. ] — John  of  Salisbury 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and,  next  to  Theodore,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Abbot  Adrian,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
restorers  of  classical  literature  in  this  country.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  seems  to  have  witnessed  the  murder  of  that 
Prelate.  He  was  afterwards  (a.  d.  1172)  by  the  good  offices  of  Henry  II. 
chosen  Bishop  of  Chartres.  The  book  here  mentioned  is  Policrattcus, 
sive  De  nugis  Curialium  et  vestigiis  Philosophorum,  Lib.  vm.  fyc. 

See  Tanner,  Bibl.  Britan,  p.  438 ;  Cave,  Ssec.  xii.  p.  243 ;  Hallam , 
Lit.  of  Europe,  Yol.  i.  pp.  98,  99. 

SEPTIMA  STALLA. 

Histories  cronicales,  &c.] — Most  probably  some  of  those  Regnorum 
Chronicce,  or  Metrical  Histories  of  nations  which  were  at  that  time 
recited  in  college  halls  after  dinner  or  supper  on  festival  days,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  society. 

See  Warton,  Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry,  Vol.  i.  p.  96,  edit.  1824. 
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“  In  alleging  and  writing  of  Chronicles,  it  is  to  be  considered  to  what  place  and  effect 
they  serve.  If  ye  would  show  out  of  them  the  order  and  course  of  times, 
what  years  were  of  dearth  and  of  plenty,  where  kings  kept  their  Christmas, 
what  conduits  were  made,  what  mayors  and  sheriffs  were  in  London,  what 
battles  were  fought,  what  triumphs  and  great  feasts  were  holden,  when  kings 
began  their  reign,  and  when  they  ended,  &c. ;  in  such  vulgar  and  popular  affairs 
the  narration  of  the  Chronicler  serveth  to  good  purpose  and  may  have  his 
credit,  wherein  the  matter  forceth  not  much  whether  it  he  true  or  false,  or 
whether  any  listeth  to  believe  them.  But  where  a  thing  is  denied,  and  in 
cases  of  judgment  and  in  controversies  doubtful,  which  are  to  he  decided  and 
bolted  out  by  evidence  of  j  ust  demonstration ;  I  take  them  neither  for  j  udges 
of  the  bench,  nor  for  arbiters  of  the  cause,  nor  as  witnesses  of  themselves 
sufficient  necessarily  to  be  sticked  unto:  albeit  I  deny  not  but  histories  are 
taken  many  times,  and  so  termed,  for  witnesses  of  times  and  glasses  of 
antiquity,  &c.,  yet  not  such  witnesses  as  whose  testimony  beareth  always  a 
necessary  truth  and  bindeth  belief.” — Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monuments ,  iii.  373 — 4. 
8vo.  Lond.  1837. 


Among  the  MSS.  belonging  to  Caius  College  is  a  volume 
containing  several  historical  pieces,  of  which  the  second  in 
order  of  insertion  bears  this  title  : — 

ABBREVIATA  CRONICA  A  TEMPORE  ILLO  USQ.  AD  ANU.  REGNI  REGIS 
EDWARDI  QUARTI  POST  CONQUESTUM. 

It  follows  a  Policronica  terminating  with  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

The  volume  is  a  large  folio — of  vellum — appearing  to  belong 
to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Indeed,  this  article  seems 
to  have  been  written  by  Joh.  Herrysona,  who  was  Chancellor 
in  1465,  and  the  volume  seems  one  of  his  Collectanea.  It 
contains  the  following  articles  referring  to  Cambridge: 

1.  Egregia  Cronica  fundacionis  et  privilegiorum  Immaculate  Uni- 
versitatis  Cantabrigie.  fob  191. 

2.  Insurrectio  oppidanorum  Cantabrig.  in  Academicos  eorumq:  cru- 
delitas  atq:  spolia.  234. 

3.  Bulle  quedam  ad  Universitatem  Cantabrig. 
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See  entry  at  1457,  and  at  1466. 
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PREFACE. 


The  first  has  been  referred  to  by  Dr  Caiusb,  and  the  second 
introduced  into  his  History0.  His  handwriting  appears  in  the 
margin  at  several  places. 

The  writing  is  exceedingly  abbreviated,  thus  realising  the 
announcement  on  the  title.  To  the  common  reader  it  would 
be  as  if  written  in  an  unknown  language.  Several  curious 
misnomers  will  be  observed.  The  e  is  universally  used  in  place 
of  the  diphthong  ce\  in  addition  to  which  we  may  remark  the 
frequent  use  of  c  for  ti,  and  a  singular  perverseness — not  unknown 
in  the  present  dialectic  usages — whereby  the  aspirate  is  omitted 
in  some  places  and  interpolated  in  others  in  opposition  to  the 
“  lex  et  norma  loquendi.”  No  stops  are  used  except  the  colon 
in  the  middle  of  the  line  for  a  semicolon,  and  the  colon  at  the 
bottom  of  the  line  after  abbreviations.  There  are  two  or 
three  entries  in  a  different  hand,  which  are  denoted  by  the 
difference  in  type.  Upon  the  chronicler’s  latinity  we  do  not 
venture  any  encomium ;  but  his  warmth  of  feeling  and  high 
tone  of  sentiment  may  afford  satisfaction,  in  spite  of  the  super¬ 
stition  which,  as  constantly  in  monumental  inscriptions,  so  here 
occasionally,  deforms  the  expression. 

A  page  of  memoranda  found  in  another  volume,  inserted  by 
some  owner  of  the  MS.  to  fill  up  the  blank  space  on  a  page, 
is  appended  to  this  article,  for  the  matter  it  contains,  for  its 
antiquity,  and  that  it  proceeds  from  the  same  collection 
of  MSS.  It  illustrates  also  the  form  of  this  Cronicon,  in 
stating  the  litera  dominicalis. 


b  de  Antiq.  Acad.  p.  44. 


c  Hist.  Acad.  p.  99. 
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1377 

10 

d 

Ricardus  Secundus  fuit  coronatus1  apud  Westmonasterium 

septimo  kal.  Augusti  et  regnavit  xxij  annis  et  tribus 
mensibus  et  anno  4t0  regni  sui  erat  insurrectio  comitatus 
Cantie  vocata  Ryfflyngtyme  circa  festum  Corporis  Christi 
propter  Buschs,  Fagot  et  grene  quia  hi  tres  habuerunt 
to  turn  regnum  ad  fymam2. 

1378 

11 

C 

1379 

12 

b 

Hoc  anno  fuerunt  grana  terre  adusta. 

1380 

13 

g 

A. 

1381 

14 

f 

Surrectio  in  Cancia — Jac.  Straw  capetaneus3:  et  eodem  anno 

terre  motus4. 

1382 

15 

e 

Hoc  anno  interfectus  est  Episcopus  Norwici :  et  Bellum  de 

Dunkyrke5. 

1383 

16 

d 

1384 

17 

b 

C. 

1385 

18 

a 

1386 

19 

e 

Hoc  anno  comes  de  Arundale  recepit6  multum  vinum  de 

Rochele7. 

1387 

1 

f 

1388 

2 

d 

E.  Insurrectio  magna  quinque  dominorum8. 

1389 

3 

0 

1390 

4 

B 

1391 

5 

A 

1392 

6 

G 

Major  Londonensis  et  vicecomites  depositi  erant :  et  miles 

quidem  regulavit  civitatem  Londonensem9. 

1393 

7 

E 

Hoc  anno  obiit  Regina  Anna. 

1394 

8 

D 

1395 

9 

0 

Coronatio  Regine  Isabelle. 

1396 

10 

A 

1397 

11 

a 

Decapitatio  comitis  Arundale,  et  morduracio10  ducis  Glow- 

cestrie. 

'  1398 

12 

ff 

1399 

13 

E 

Henricus  quartus  coronatus  apud  W estmonasterium :  et 

I 

Owen  et  Glender11  surrexerunt  in  Wallia. 

1400 

14 

0 

1401 

15 

B 

1402 

16 

A 

Hoc  anno  octo  fratres  minores  erant  suspensi. 

Hoc  anno  apparuit12  Stella  comata  Anglice  vocata  ‘  lemyng  sterr’  pro- 

nosticans  bellum  futurum,  vz.  bellum  Salopie. 

1—2 
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1403 

17 

g 

Bellum  Salopie13 :  et  nunc  est  collegium  dedicatum  in  hono- 
rem  Marie  Magdalene. 

1404 

18 

e 

F.  Decapitatio 14  Sancti  Viri  Richardi  Scrope15  Archiepi- 
scopi  Eboracensis  cum  aliis :  et  in  nocte  inmediate 
sequente  Rex  infectus  fuit  lepra  insanabili. 

1405 

19 

d 

1406 

1 

c 

1407 

2 

B 

0.  Comes  Northumbrie  decapitatus16.  - 

1408 

3 

g 

• 

1409 

4 

f 

A. 

1410 

5 

e 

1411 

6 

d 

Hoc  anno  nobile  et  dimidium  nobile  pretio  erant  minorati 
in  pondere  et  qualitate. 

1412 

7 

B 

C.  Dominus  de  Cobbham  et  olde  castell  fuerunt  arestati. 

1413 

8 

A 

Rex  Henricus  quintus  fuit  coronatus17  apud  Westmonaste- 
rium  nono  die  Aprilis18 :  et  surrexit19  olde  castell. 

1414 

9 

G 

Hoc  anno  fuit  obsicio  apud  Harfley20. 

1415 

10 

1 

i 

ff 

Bellum  forte  apud  Agyncowrte  in  festo21  Sanctorum  Crispini 
et  Crispiniani. 

Herfiet  fert  Mauric.  Agyncowrt  prelia  Crispyne, 

Hec  Rex  Henricus  quintus  terno  dedit  anno. 

Et  apud  Agyncowrte  capti22  erant  dux  de  Orliance, 
dux  de  Burboyn,  Comes  de  Ormonde, 

Dominus  Burscgamite,  et  plures  alii  ad  numerum 
inter  xiij  mille  et  xv  mille. 

1416 

11 

d 

Hoc  anno  veniebat23  Imperator  Segismundus  et  nominavit24 
Angliam  Regionem :  et  obsicio25  apud  Universitatem 
Cantebrigie. 

1417 

12 

c 

Hoc  anno  idem  Rex  Henricus  quintus  properavit26  se  in 
Normanniam  et  Andegaviam :  et  veniente  Rege  apud 
Sowthampton.  ibi  oriebatur  contra  ipsum  prodicio  per 
tres27  suos  dominos  viz  per  Richardum  de  York,  comitem 
de  Cantebrigg :  ibi  decapitatus  alter  dominus  Henricus 
Schrope  et  tertius  dominus  dominus  thomas  Gray :  prop¬ 
ter  hoc  Rex  itineravit  in  navi28  vocata  the  tinte  By  all 
et  cum  xviii  - . 

1418 

13 

B 

Regina  Katina29  coronata :  et  stattera  ponderis  ordinata 
pro  auro  :  et  tunc  Whyttyngton30  major  Londonensis. 
Hoc  anno  xi°  die  mensis  Novembris  Martinus  papa  in 
civitate  Constancie  erat  electus  in  toto  clero. 
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1419 

1420 

1421 

1422 

1423 

1424 

1425 

1426 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

1 


A 

f 

e 

d 

c 

a 

g 

f 


g* 

Hoc  anno  regnavit  Rex  Henricus  sextus  primo  die  Sep- 
tembris :  et  tunc  fuit  in  etate  tres  quartie  anni31. 

Hoc  anno  dominus  de  mortuo  mari  fuit  suspensus32. 

B. 

Discensio  inter  Episcopum  Wyncheste  (nomine  Henricum 
Bewford33)  et  Majorem  London,  propter  mulierem. 

Hoc  anno  Episcopus  predictus  erat  creatus  in  Cardinalem ; 
et  fuit  dives  valde :  qui  cum  thesauris  suis  et  consiliis 
multurn  juvit  regem  Henricum  quintum  ad  recuperandas 
terras  suas  transmarinas. 


1427 

1428 

1429 

1430 

1431 

1432 


1433 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


9 


1434  10 

1435  11 


e 

c 

B 

A 

g 

e 


d 


c 


b 


D. 

0.  Coronatio  Regis  Henrici  sexti  apud  Westmonasterium. 

Jac.  Scliarpe  fuit  suspensus. 

0.  Coronatio  Regis  Henrici  Parisiis34 :  et  ibi  erat  doctor 
Feythew35  Episcopus  Lond.  cum  honor e. 

f.  Consilium36  generale  apud  Basyle;  et  ibi  doctor  Robertus 
ffythewe  Episcopus  London. :  et  ibi  predicavit  improvisus 
coram  papa  et  toto  consilio  generali,  sumpto  themate  a 
papa  in  presentia  omnium ;  et  laudabiliter  plurimum  se 
habuit  ad  laudem  et  decorem  totius  Anglie. 

c.  Magnum  gelu  et  pestilencia. 

Hoc  anno  fuit  eclipsis  generalis  solis  17°  die  Junii,  in  die 
Sancti  Bottulphi,  2a  hora  post  mediem,  18  minut.  37  2is 
usque. 

O  Bottulphe  pie  nos  protege,  pone  sub  alis ; 

Cujus  in  orbe  die  datur  eclipsis  generalis. 

Dux  Burgundie  obsedit  Calisiam :  hoc  anno  obiit  dominus 
Johes  dux  Bedfordie  xiiij0  die  Septembris :  capta  erat 
villa  depe37  in  manus  Francorum. 

Dux  Burgundie  recessit  per  fugam,  et  suum  bastellum  cre- 
mabatur :  et  hoc  anno  villa  de  Musterde  Villers  et  villa 
de  harflet  capte  erant  e  manibus  Anglorum  in  manus 
Francorum. 


1436  12 

1437  13 


g 

f 


A. 

Hoc  anno  turris  quedam  Londonensis  cecidit  mirabiliter. 
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1438 

14 

e 

1439 

15 

d 

1440 

16 

c 

1441 

17 

A 

Hoc  anno  Elienora88  Cobham  egit  penitenciam  pro  rege 
Henrico  sexto  et  Magister  Rogerus  Buldyngbrowke  sus- 
pensus  et  quaternizatus ;  et  quedam  sortiloga  cremata 
propter  conspirationera  Nigramancie39  contra  personam 
Regis,  ut  tunc  dictum  erat  in  regno  isto40. 

1442 

18 

0 

1443 

19 

f 

1444 

1 

d 

Hoc  anno  honor ifice  coronata  erat  Regina  Margareta,  filia 
Regis  Scicilie ;  que  prospere  et  salutefere  procedat  in 
eum,  Amen. 

1445 

2 

c 

Campanile  Sancti  Pauli  London,  in  parte  cremabatur41. 

1446 

3 

B 

1447 

4 

a 

1448 

5 

f 

g.  Hoc  anno  fuit  Parliamentum  apud  Bury  Sancti  Ed- 
mundi :  et  ibi  mors  litteratissimi  principis  ducis  Glow- 
cestrie  (Humfride :  et  juxta  sanctum  Albanum  exparte 
Australie  honorifice  est  sepultus)  :  et  quinque  viri  sus- 
pensi  et  tractati  et  salvati42  ut  dominus  Rogerus  Cham- 
berlayne  miles  et  alii. 

1449 

6 

e 

Hoc  anno43  prodicio  Normandie  et  occisio  ducis  Sowthfolcie: 
captus44  in  mari  in  navi  nuncupatus  Nicholas  de  Turri ;  et 
duo  venerabiles  Episcopi  de  Sarum  vz  W.  Aschewe  et 
Chechestervz  Walterus  Nolance  inhumaniter  sunt  occisi45. 

1450 

7 

d 

Hoc  anno  prodicio  Aquitanie  et  Qwasconie  cum  Burdsose 
et  capitaneus  Cancie  nomine  Mortymer,  alias  Johannes 
Cade,  intravit  in  civitatem  London,  et  plurimos  spoliavit 
et  demum  horribiliter  occisus  quaternizatus  et  evisceratus : 
et  apud  London,  plurima  usurpata  enormia  subdole  egit. 

1451 

8 

c 

1452 

9 

a 

B.  Hoc  anno  Rex  Henricus  equitavit  per  totum  Regnum 
suum  cum  an  Areyd48. 

1453 

10 

g 

1454 

11 

f 

Hoe  anno  erat  Bellum  letale  ad  villam  sti  Albani,  et  occisio 
ducis  de  Somerseth  et  comitis  Northumbrie :  et  Rex 
Henricus  cum  sagitta  in  collo  wulneratus47  et  occisus 
rt  ‘  Sive  cum  alias  determinare,'  is  added. 
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1456 


!  1457 


1458 

1459 

1460 
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P~ma 

Lime. 


12 

13 


14 

15 

16 
17 


18 


L— re 
feria- 


e 
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B 


G 
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dominus  Clyfford :  et  illi  tres  in  capella48  beate  virginis 
Marie  in  parte  orientali  in  ecclesia  sti  Albani  sunt 
sepulti.  Hoe  anno  natus  erat  princeps  Edwardus  filius 
priraogenitus  devoti  Regis  Henrici  sexti. 

Mccccc0  v°.  Postquam  rex  castelli  et  legionum49  venit  Wyndesord 
v°  Idus  Marcii  Anno  Domini  millesimo  ccccc  v°  ibi  quam  honori- 
fice  est  susceptus.  Et  in  die  purificationis  beate  Marie  Rex 
noster  Henricus  septimus  et  ipse  portabat  luminaria  sua  pariter 
rege  nostro  in  dextra  manu  transiente  cum  magna  solemnitate 
proximo  vero  die  factus  est  ipse  miles  ibidem  ordinis  domini 
Georgii  omnibus  dominis  et  fere  omnibus  proceribus  regni  astan- 
tibus.  Et  rex  noster  et  ipse  eodem  die  fuerunt  confederati,  et 
ipse  prestitit  sacramentum  militare  se  defensurum  regnum  nos¬ 
trum  vi  et  armis  quoad  potuit:  postea50  vero  abiit  in  hispaniam 
ad  acceptandum  seep  tram  ejusdem,  et  subito  a  propria  uxore 
est  intoxicatus. 

Hoc  anno  Doctor  Thomas  Stoyie,  Doctor  J obannes  Pynchbek 
inceperunt  in  sacra  theologia  et  cum  ipsis  in  eodem  die  J o- 
hannes  Herryson51  doctor  in  sacris  medicinis  licet  indignus. 

Hoc  anno  pestilencia  quasi  universalis  per  quam  plures 
regiones. 

Pestilencia  magna  et  sevis. 

I-Ioc  anno  fuit  Bellum  apud  Northampton,  juxta  muros 
Abathie  Monasterium  decimo  die  Julii.  Rex  Henricus 
sextus  presens  in  Bello,  et  quam  plures  occisi  in  pre- 
liando,  et  in  aqua  submersi  in  capiendo  fugam.  In  prelio 
dux  de  Bokyngham,  dominus  de  Egrymonde,  dominus 
Willhelmus  Luce  miles  et  multi  alii. 

Festo  sepe  fratrum  dat  Northamptonia  bellum 
Campo  sanctarum  viridi  de  Cipray  monacharum 
Quod  plagis  per  aquam  sunt  plurima  corpora  strata 
Ex  quibus  hij  Bug.  be.  (preces  magnas)  Tall,  et  Egre 
Et  Luci  miles :  deus  omnibus  hijs  requiem  des. 

Dominus  Bemownde  baro. 

Dux  Bokynghame  dux. 

Dominus  Talbote  comes. 

Dominus  Egremonde  baro. 

Dominus  Wills  Lucy  miles. 

Coronacio52  Regalis  Regis  Edwardi  quarti,  filii  Ducis  Ebo- 
racensis,  apud  Westmonasterium  in  vigilia  apostolorum 
e  Sanctorum  septem  fratrum  martyr,  x.  Julii. 
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Anni 

X^pi. 

P— ma  '  fcf 

Lune-  jSSS: 

1 

Petri  et  Pauli.  Bellum  in  nocte  ad  sanctum  Albanum53. 
Et  aliud  Bellum  forte  in  die  palmarum  pre  nonam 
in  tempore  nivis  apud  tawtown.51  juxta  campum  Saxton : 
et  apud  ferrybrigg  occisus  dominus  feythzwater  et 
dominus  Wellys  circa  campum  occisus.  Et  Bellum 
apud  Walcfelde66;  et  ibi  occisi  dux  Ebor.,  comes  de 
Rutlande,  filius  ejus  nomine  Edmund,  Ric.  comes  Sarum, 
dominus  de  Haryngton,  dominus  Thos.  Nevyll  milites : 
Et  mutatur  annus  regni  ejus  vz  Regis  Edwardi  quarti 
in  die  quarto  mensis  Marcii  ultimo  preterito  anno  ejus 
coronatione. 


1462 

1463 

1464 


19 

1 

2 


1513 


b 

G  Hoc  anno  fuit  magna  siccitas  super  terrain :  quod  vix  fuit 
aliqua  notabilis  pluvia  humectans  terrain  per  tres  menses 
et  ultra,  vz  April,  May  et  Junii  et  magna  pars  Julii 
adustio  granorum  paucitas  seminum :  et  in  principio 
tanta  copia  frumenti  quod  modium  vendebatur  pro  duo- 
bus  denariis.  Item  mutatio  nobili  pro  viii  solidis  et  iiij 
denariis.  Hoc  anno  Rex  Edwardus  duxit  in  uxorem 
et  in  reginam  Elizabeth  filiam  uxoris  ducis  quondam 
Bedfordie  et  hec  predicta  Elizabeth  regina  vidua  erat, 
antequam  Rex  Edwardus  4tus  duxit  earn  in  uxorem. 
Item  hoc  anno  intersessim  gelu  et  frigus  asperrimum 
durans  a  festo  sancti  thome  apostoli  usque  ad  purifi- 
cationem  beate  virginis  et  ultra:  ad  recompensacionem 
adustionis  et  predicte  caliditatis  et  siccitatis.  Item 
parliamentum  apud  Westmonasterium. 
fHoc  anno  paulus  2dus  eligitur  in  papatum. 
fHoc  anno  papa  pius  secundus  obiit:  et  Wilhelmus  Bothc5' 
Archiepiscopus  Ebor.  et  diversi  Aldermanni  civitatis 
London,  viz  Ws  Marco,  flemyng. 

Hoc  anno  viz  ix°  die  Septembris  die  xxii  post  festum  nativitatis 
sancte  Marie  anno  domini  millo  quingentesimo  xiij°  et  anno  quinto 
Illustrissimi  Regis  Ilenrici  octavi  fuit  Magnum  bellum  in  partibus 
borealibus  inter  Jacobum  Regem  Scottorum  et  Comitem  de  Surrey 
juxta  fforham  castall.  Et  idem  Rex  Scocie  occisus  est  in  prelio 
cum  magna  multitudine  dominorum  suorum,  Rege  nostro  Henrico 
militante  super  Regem  ffrancie. 


f  In  the  margin. 
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! 

1 

3 

ff 

Hoc  anno  coronata  erat  Elisabeth  apud  Westmonasterium 
vi  kal.  Junii  et  dominus  Gray  de  Rethyn  creatus  in 
Comitem  Cancie:  Magister  Georgius67  filius  comitis  Sarum 
et  frater  comitis  Wanvici  translatus  a  sede  Exoniensi 
ad  Episcopatum  Eboracensem,  et  magister  Johannes 
Both  filius  Roberti  Both  militis  promotus  ad  Episco¬ 
patum  Exoniensem.  Item  hoc  anno  3  x  georgius  nobilis 
pro  vis  viiid  vocatur  Angellba  continens  in  numismate 
ymaginem  sti  Michael  Archangeli  cum  dracone :  2° 

antiquum  nobile  pro  viii3  iiijd.  Item  3umfi9  nobile  pro 
xs :  et  dimidia  nobilia  sunt  rata  eorum  dimidia.  Item 
hoc  anno  captus  erat  olim  rex  henricus  6tus  vocatus  in 
coplande60  juxta  felles  de  fornace,  et  ductus  London :  et 
per  London,  ad  formam  proditoris,  cum  doctor  Bedman 
et  doctor  Mannynge :  et  per  civitatem  London  ducti 
ad  turrim  circa  penultimam  diem  mensis  Julii.  Item 
hoc  anno  erat  vehemens  ventus  in  nocte  Sti  Ciriani 
inferens  plurima  nocumenta.  Item  eodem  mense  con- 
cremata  et  adusta  et  ignita  erat  ecclesia  Marie  de 
Bury  Sti  Edmundi  et  inibi  per  quam  plurima  evenerunt 
incommoda  et  sumptuosa,  quod  multum  et  absinthiose 
dolendum.  Item  Regina  Elisab.  gravida  suam  assump¬ 
sit  cameram  cum  magnifico  honore ;  et  eodem  anno  in 
mense  februarii  peperit  filiam,  nomine  Ceciliam,  compater 
comes  Norwici  commatres  ducisse  Eborac.  et  Bokyng- 
hamie.  Item  ducissa  Ebor.  mater  Regis  Edvardi  4t5 
sic  stabit  in  stylo: — By  the  ryghtful  enheritors  Wyffe 
late  of  the  Regne  off  Englande  &  of  ffraunce  &  off  ye 
lordschyppe61  off  yrlonde,  the  kynges  mowder  ye  Duchesse 
of  Yorke. 

Hoc  anno  Cancellarius  Universitatis  Oantabrigie  Magister 
Willhelmus  Wilflete  in  sacra  theologia  doctor,  decanus 
de  Stoke  juxta  Clare,  vir  magne  pelicie  et  industrie :  et 
in  collegio62  suo63  apud  Stok  Clare  plurima  insignia  opera, 
clausuras  campanile,  portam  magnam  et  claustrum  novum, 
aulam,  habitaciones  suas  varias,  nec  non  alia  per  que  pre¬ 
dictum  collegium  honorifice  ad  dei  laudem  decoravit, — ■ 
ad  ejus  memoriale  sempiternum :  et  ibidem  obiit  in  festo 
conversionis  sancti  pauli  apostoli  anno  Xpi  1470. 
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Hoc  anno  obiit  Magister  Wills  Millington64  laudabilis  ac 
famosus  doctor  in  sacra  theologia  Universitatis  in  macu¬ 
late  Cantebrigg.  in  mense  May  :  cujus  anime  propicietur 
deus.  Amen. 

Cancellarii65  Universitatis  Cantabrigie  tempore  Magistri 
Johannis  Herryson. 

Magister  Robertus  Cawdry  licentiatus  in  utroque  jure. 

Mr  Johannes  Langton  Episcopus. 

Mr  Robertus  Asschowli  doctor. 

Mr  Nicholas  Oloos  Episcopus. 

Mr  Wills  Percy  Episcopus. 

Mr  Laurencius  Bothe  Episc. 

Mr  Robertus  Wodlarke  doctor. 

Mr  Richardus  Schrope  Episc. 

Mr  Johannes  Bothe  Episc. 

Mr  Wills  Wilflete  doctor. 

Mr  Edwardus  Story  doctor  et  anno  1468  Episcopus 
Carliolensis. 

Magr.  Roderam  in  sacra  theologia  inceptor :  Episcopus 
Roffensis  et  dispensator  privati  sigilli  domini  Rems 
a0  Xpi  1471. 

Hoc  etiam  anno  orta  est  maxima  fama  in  Anglia  de 
coruscacione  miraculorum  per  dominium  ausorum  (?)  beati 
thome66  comitis  Lancastrie  apud  pontefractum,  in  comi- 
tatu  Eboracensi,  et  precipue  de  ebullacione  sanguinis  a 
tumba  ejus  in  festo  sancti  luce  Ewangeliste ;  et  de  aliis 
miraculis  variis  ut  plane  inibi  lucescunt  in  tabula  singulis 
peregrinis  inspiciendis. 

Hoc  anno  venit  magna  pestilencia  in  Anglia — Et  parlia- 
mentum  apud  Westmonasterium.  Hoc  et  anno  magnum 
hastiludium  sive  duellum  in  Smythfelde  inter  dominum 
Skalys  et  filium  bastardum67  ducis  Burgundie  et  ipse  Bas- 
tardus  miles  militum  strenuus  valde  egregie  se  habuit 
in  hoc  regno  et  laudabiliter  a  rege  acceptus ;  et  mortuo 
interim  patre  suo  festinanter  remeavit  ad  burgundiam. 
Hoc  etiam  anno  doctor  Stillyngton  Episcopus  Bathonensis 
et  Wellensis  Cancellarius  Anglie  succedens  post  Geor- 
gium  Archiepiscopum®  Ebor.  filium  comitis  Sarum  et 
e  ‘  Speciosum  dominum,’  is  in  the  margin. 
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frater  uterinus  amantissime  comitisse  Warvvic.  quem 
Archiepiscopum  pro  tuitione  cleri  Anglicani  preservat 
Altissimus.  Nec  minus  predictum  comitem  cunctis  in 
adversis  suum  strenuum  militem  protegat  Jhesus  Xpus. 
Amen.  Hoc  anno  dominus  Longstrodyr  miles  ac  in 
Anglia  Baonlius  de  Egle  fratrum  Jherosolimitarum  de 
Roodys  per  dominum  papam  et  per  mutuum  concilium 
— dni  magistri  totius  kapituli  generalis  in  urbe  roana 

assumptus  est  et  effectus - essencialis  totius  religionis 

ad  honorem  regni  Anglise  religionisque  augmentum  contra 
hthicros. 

Hoc  anno  Magr  thomas  Roderam  in  sacra  theologia  licen- 
ciatus  assumptus  est  ad  officium  privati  sigilli  dni.  regis : 
et  doctor  hatchclyffe  in  sacris  medicinis  artiumque  doctor, 
‘Secretarius  domini  Regis.  Hoc  anno  obiit  Mr  thomas 
Sanctus  Austens  in  scientia  musice  doctor,  capellanus 
domini  Regis.  Hoc  anno  Cancellarius  Universitatis  Can- 
tebrigie  Mr  Edwardus  k  Story  confessor  domine  regine 
Elisabeth.  Hoc  et  anno  Mr  Thomas  Bowghger68  Cant. 
Archiepiscopus  creatus  erat  in  prisbiterium  cardinale 
ti.  Sti  Ciriaci  per  dominum  papam  paulum  secundum. 
Et  Magister  Thomas  Roderam  predictus  ad  episcopatum 
Rothomagensem  assumptus  per  mortem  episcopi  nomine 
Loo69,  vir  magne  virtutis  et  honoris.  Hoc  etiam  anno 
obijt  Magister  Rich.  Scrowpe,  episcopus  Carliolensis  ex 
prosapia  regali  oriundus,  consanguineus  almo  Archi- 
episcopo  Ebor. ;  cujus  animam  inter  dei  electos  miseri- 
corditer  numeretur.  Amen. 

B.  Hoc  anno  moriebatur  Ricardus  hattfeld  armiger, 
decens,  sapiens,  et  strenuus,  cujus  anime  propicietur 
Jhesus  Xps.  Amen.  Ego  verius  credo  quod  obijt  in 
a0  predicto  et  in  a0  domini  predicto  ante  festum 
annunciationis  dominicalis  per  tres  septimanas  et  obijt 
Londini. 

Hoc  anno  delib’atio  castelli  de  harlawth  in  Wallia  et  in  illo 


h  Hereticos? 

1  ‘  Medicus  Secretarius  regius  erat  Cantebrig.  ex  Collegio  Regali’ — 
is  in  the  margin  (in  Caius’  hand  writing). 

k  ‘  In  sacra  theologia  doctor  famosus’ — in  the  margin. 
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fuerunt  Dominus  Turnstall,  dominus  Robertus  qwylyn- 
ham,  dominus  Bellyngham  milites ;  Stokke  armiger,  iiij 
alii  armigeri  et  unus  presbiter.  Hoc  anno  M.  Edward 
Story  consecratus  in  episcopum  Carliolensem  per  manus 
Archiepiscopi  Ebor.  presenti  Rege,  regina,  dux<?  Cla- 
rencie,  duxe  Glowcestrie,  dominus  Stallys,  et  qui  omnes 
proceres  hujus  regni  tam  de  ecclesia  quam  de  tempora- 
libus,  et  actum  erat  in  capella  sti  thexham  apud  West- 
monasterium  secundo  die  mensis  Octobris ;  firmiter  edo 
laudes  dei. 

Hoc  anno  parliamentum  apud  Westmonasterium  :  et  convo- 
catio  cleri  Anglicani :  et  in  eodem  parliamento  concessunv 
erat  a  temporalitate  duo  xv.  Et  in  eadem  convocatione 
unum  xv  a  clero  et  nobilia  stipendiariorum  et  aliorum 
presbiterorum  estimatorum  infra  taxationem.  Hoc  anno 
infelix  conspiratio  proditionis  per  diversos  contra  sere- 
nissimum  Regem  nostrum  Edvardum  quartum  tam  de 
London  quam  ex  aliis  civitatibus  et  villis :  et  de  tali 
gubernamine  eorum  erga  Regem  plurimum  est  dolendum 
ac  multiformiter  singulis  precavendum.  Hoc  etiam  anno 
domina  Margareta  Soror  Regis  Edwardi  quarti  disponsata 
erat  duci  Burgundie  in  villa  vocitata  Daunne  tercio  die 
mensis  J  ulii ;  et  consecrata  per  Episcopum  Sarum  nomine 
Becham70,  et  communium  celibratum  honorifice  in  villa  de 
Brygges71  cum  magna  comitiva  dominorum  et  domi- 
narum :  precor  ad  cominodum,  pacem,  concordiam  ac 
honorem  regni  Anglie. 

Hoc  etiam  anno  obijt  famosus  ac  vir  gravis  consilii  Robertus 
Botell  dominus  per1  Anglie,  frater  ordinis  Sti  Johannis 
J erusolimitorum  de  Rodys ;  qui  in  preceptura72  sua  Lon¬ 
don.  magna  et  mirifica  construxit  ex  novo ;  et  opera 
anti  qua  ad  condignum  reparavit  ad  suum  perpetuum 
memoriale,  cujus  anime  per  preces  sui  patrone,  quo  inter 
natos  mulierum  major  non  surrexit,  propicietur  Xpus 
Jhesus.  Amen.  Hoc  etiam  anno  obijt  Magr  Willms 
Say  decanus  ecclesie  Sti  Pauli,  London,  ac  Magr  hospi- 
talitatis  Sti  Antonii  nec  minus  decanus  capelle  Domini 


1  Or  princeps. 
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Regis  et  reliqua.  Hoc  anno  obijt  dompnus  Johannes 
Colchestyr  dei  gratia  Abbas  ejusdem  Monasterii  Sci 
Johannis  in  turri  London. ;  et  vere  freneticus  atque 
demens  fuit  ante  ejus  mortem ;  et  in  suo  supradicto 
Monasterio  est  sepultus :  et  in  universitate  Oantebrigg 
sacre  theologie  Baccalaurius.  Hoc  anno  reincipitur  struc- 
tura  magne  fabrice  navis  ecclesie  Westmonasterii  ubi 
Johannes  Scogan  existit  sepultus. 

Hoc  anno  Johannes  Wenlolt  miles  et  baro  duxit  in  uxorem 
dominam  ffray. 

Hoc  anno  dominica  tertia  quadragessime,  circa  horam 
primam  post  meridiem,  servus  cujusdam  barbitonsoris  in 
parochia  sancti  Johannis  in  Walbrok,  London.,  apparuit 
ei  diabolus  in  specie  capti  cum  crinibus  plexis  nimis  et 
cum  setularibus  dampnabiliter  rostratis :  et  ipse  in  extisi 
raptus  miranda  vidit  ac  stupenda  valde  et  ea  que  vidit 
Regi  Episcopis  ac  quampluribus  doctoribus  palam  revela- 
vit:  hostia,  fenestras  et  alia  que  in  domo  sue  habitacionis 
erant  tempore  adventus  diaboli  ad  virum  predictum  con- 
quassate  fuerunt :  et  diabolus  ligavit  manus  predicti  viri 
cum  coreo  vagine  gladii  sive  aliquo  nodo  et  demum 
quum  tantus  fuit  ad  eum  accessus  populorum  domum  car- 
tusiensem  intravit  ubi  moram  trahit  in  presenti  ad 
exemplum  castigationis,  et  ad  vindictam  extirpandam 
singulorum,  et  ad  crucem  sancti  pauli  in  die  pasive 
fuit  et  de  eo  fuit  ps  finis  (?)  ibidem. 

HOC  ANNO  in  fine  Aprilis  et  in  mense  May  Insurrectio 
in  parte  boreali  per  unum  nominans  seipsum  Robyn 
de  Redysdale,  sive  alias  vocatum  Robyn  Mendall73.  Ad 
alliciendum  animos  comitatus,  diversos  compilavit  arti- 
culos ;  et  eos  misit  regi :  et  Articuli  sequuntur  in 
nostra  lingua  vulgari  prout  hie  inferius  patent  inspi- 
cientibus : — 

In  the  articles  undyr  wrytyn  be  specifiede  the  accions  and 
the  ready  causys  of  the  grete  inconvenyientes  and  mys- 
chevys  that  fell  in  thys  londe  in  the  dayse  off  kynge 
Edwarde  the  ijde,  kynge  Richarde  the  ijde,  kynge  herry 
the  vjte,  to  the  distruccione  of  tham,  and  to  the  grete 
hurte  and  inpeidyng  of  all  thys  londe. 
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Hoc  etiam  anno  validissimus  sagacissimus  et  princeps 
Georgius  Sulsitus  magnifico  honore  dux  Clarencie,  filius 
sagacissimi  principis  Ricardi,  ducis  Ebor.,  cujus  anime 
propicietur  deus,  nec  non  frater  uterinus  Regi  Edwardo 
quarto  duxit  in  uxorem  et  ducissam  filiam  comitis 
Warwici  nomine  Esabell.  Altissimus  conservet  eos  in 
eternum.  Amen. 


Note. — Hume  asserts,  "  There  is  no  part  of  English  history  since  the  Conquest 
so  obscure,  so  uncertain,  so  little  authentic  or  consistent,  as  that  of  the  wars  between 
the  two  Roses:  Historians  differ  about  many  material  circumstances;  some  events 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  which  they  almost  all  agree,  are  incredible  and  con¬ 
tradicted  by  records ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  profound  darkness  falls  upon 
us  just  on  the  eve  of  the  restoration  of  letters,  and  when  the  art  of  printing  was 
already  known  in  Europe.”  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  234. 


NOTE  S. 


1  “  Richarde  of  burdews— ye  sextene  day  of  Jule— by  ye  Landis  of  Simon  Sutbyry.” 
Capgrave,  Chron.  p.  162,  MSS.  Public  Lib. 

2  John  Bushey,  William  Bagot,  Henry  Grene,  of  the  king’s  council,  to  whom  with 
others,  as  the  common  fame  ran,  the  king  had  let  out  his  realm  to  farm.  See  Foxe, 
Acts  and  Monuments,  iii.  220,  8vo.  Lond.  1837 ;  Capgrave,  Chron.  178. 

3  “  grete  trouble  in  ye  lond  for  grevous  taxes  yat  were  reysid  of  ye  puple.” 
Capgrave,  Chron.  p.  163. 

“  in  ye  monthe  of  May  ye  commones  risen  a  geyn  ye  kyng  and  ye  lordes  and 
in  yer  wodnes  yei  kyllid  ye  bischop  of  Cantirbury  Simon  Sudbury  Chanceller — Ther 
duke  was  Wat  tyler  a  proude  knave  and  malapert — anoyir  capteyn  was  yer  fast  be 
bury  yei  cleped  Jon  wraw  preest — fast  be  Norwich  rose  anoyir  wreck  cleped  Jek 
lister — Than  was  Jon  straw  taken  and  be  fore  his  deth  he  mad  yis  confession — Jon 
wraw  prest  leder  of  risers  at  Mildnale  (Mildenhall)  was  hang  and  drawe  be  auctorite 
of  ye  parlemet.”  Ibid.  165.  An  account  of  this  murder  of  Simon  Sudbury  is  given 
by  Godwin  (de  Praesulibus)  i.  p.  129. 

4  Noticed  in  Foxe,  iii.  23 ;  Capgrave,  Chron.  p.  165. 

5  Henry  Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  authorised  by  a  bull  from  pope  Urban, 
headed  a  crusade  against  Clement  the  French  pope.  He  returned  with  disgrace  after 
losing  a  great  part  of  his  followers.  Hume,  iii.  57,  8vo.  Lond.  1791,  referring  to 
contemporary  historians ;  and  see  Foxe,  iii.  50 — 53. 

6  “  In  ye  elevene  yere  of  ricliard  ye  erl  of  Arundale  richard  and  ye  erl  of  Notigham 
thomas  went  to  ye  se — yei  had  a  grete  iornay  with  a  navie  of  frenschmen  flemyngs 
normanes  and  spanyardis.  The  victorie  fell  on  oure  side  for  in  yat  viage  yei  took 
a  hundred  schippis  in  whech  yei  had  nyneten  yousand  tunes  of  wyn.” 

Capgrave,  Chron.  p.  178,  has  a  detailed  account. 

7  “  went  into  bretayn  where  yei  fond  yrn  oyle  talow  and  a  yousand  tunes  of  wyn 
de  Rochele.”  Capgrave,  188. 

B  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  earl  of  Derby,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  mareschal  of 
England.  Hume,  iii.  20.  The  duke  “  of  Bokyngliam  anoyir.”  Capgrave,  p.  168. 

9  “  for  yei  would  not  lende  him  (the  king)  a  yousand  pound  and  ye  kyng  prived 
yem  of  yer  liberte  and  ordeined  yat  yei  should  no  meykir  have  but  a  wardeyne.” 
Capgrave,  Chron.  p.  172.  The  occasion  is  narrated  also  by  Foxe,  iii.  218. 

10  “  suffocat  at  Caleys.”  Capgrave,  p.  179. 

11  Owen  Glendour. 

(2  Hen.  IV) — “ye  rebellion  of  Walis  ageyn  ye  kyng  undir  a  capteyn  cleped 
howeyn  glendor,  whech  howeyn  was  a  prentise  of  cort  and  yan  a  swyer  in  ye  kingis 
hous.”  Capgrave,  p.  184. 

12  “  In  this  same  yere  (3rd  Hen.)  appered  a  sterre  whech  yei  clepe  comata  be  twix 
ye  W est  and  ye  North  in  ye  month  of  March  with  a  hie  bem  whech  bem  bowed 
into  ye  North.  It  betokened  as  men  sed  ye  blod  yat  schuld  be  spilt  at  Schrousbyry.” 
Ibid.  p.  185 ;  and  see  Chron.  Joh.  de  Whethamstede,  p.  233,  ed.  Hearne.  The  account 
of  the  battle  at  Shrewsbury  is  given  at  length,  at  p.  187,  in  Capgrave. 
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The  following  description  of  a  strange  phenomenon  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
MS.  Volume:  and  the  interpretation  and  determination,  written  and  calculated  by 
John  Herryson,  “in  Medicinis  et  Artibus  doctorem  ac  Sciencie  Astronomie  preceptorem 
“Cum  in  hac  instanti  Lunacione  Januarii  et  ante  quondam  in  firmamento  raro  visum 
exortum  est  mirabile  pronosticatum  affuturum  plenum  primo  in  septentrione  ostensum 
extendens  radios  et  expandens  versus  orientem  tendens  per  successionem  signorum 
ad  occidentem  ut  manifeste  ostensum  erat  24  mensis  Januarii  bora  septima  post  meridiem 
minuto  40  expandens  tunc  radios  ac  comam  suam  usque  orientem ;  et  deinceps  sepe 
que  meipso  cogitante  verum  etiam  a  variis  proceribus  ac  magnatibus  hujus  regni 
desideratus  quid  hoc  magnum  insolitum  prodigium  designaret:  Ea  propter  manus 
raptus  ad  calamum  24t0  mensis  infra  prescript  A°  Xpi  1471  secundum  cursum  et 

computacionem  ecclesie  anglicane  taliter  prout  sequitur  mecum  consilium  hanc - 

- et  secundum  astrologicas  et  philosophicas  via  nature,  ac  non  digito  dei  - 

Cum  ea  stella  que  nobis  visa  est  flammis  circumdata  cometa  ignita  que  impressio  est.” 

13  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  21st  July. 

14  For  rebellion,  with  the  earl  of  Nottingham:  “the  first  instance  in  England  of 
a  capital  punishment  inflicted  on  a  bishop.”  Hume,  iii.  74. 

“  In  the  sexte  yere  of  yis  kyng — tho  moubray  erle  marshale  cam  on  to  maister 
richard  scrop  bishop  of  york  and  mad  confederacion  yat  yei  schuld  help  to  amende 
ve  insolens  in  ye  reme.  Eke  thos  lord  bardolf  went  on  to  ye  erle  of  northumber- 
land  for  ye  same  cause.  Thi  cleped  on  to  hem  ye  cite  of  york — and  set  up  certeyn 
articles  in  cherch  dores. — Whyl  ye  archbisehop  of  Canterbury  was  at  dyner  with  ye 
kyng  and  long  tarried  in  talkyng,  the  erl  of  Arundel  and  ser  thomas  Bewforth  and 
William  Gascoigne  instise  be  a  commission  condempned  ye  bischop  and  the  erle  to 
ye  deth  and  yat  yer  schuld  no  prayer  be  mad  for  hem  led  a  non  forth  into  ye  feld 
and  yer  were  her  hedis  smet  of.”  Capgrave,  194. 

15  “  Richardus  le  Scroope,  Cancel.  Juris  Inceptor.”  MS.  Chronology,  Jesus  Coll.  Lib. 

“L.L.  Dr.  Frater  comitis  Wintonensis,  Anglise  Cancellarius  (2do  Rich.  IIdi), 

Ecclesise  Covent,  et  Licli.  prsesulatu  decoratur;  postea  auctus  Archiepiscopatu  Ebora- 
censi.”  Ibid.  See  an  account  of  him  in  Godwin,  de  Praes.  ii.  269. 

“  The  kyng  after  yat  tyme  lost  ye  beute  of  his  face  for  as  ye  comon  opinion 
went  from  yat  tyme  on  to  his  deth  he  was  a  lepir  and  evyr  fowler  and  fowler,  ffor  in 
his  deth  as  yei  recorded  yat  sey  him  he  was  so  contracte  yat  his  body  was  scarse 
a  cubite  of  length.”  Capgrave,  194. 

18  Slain  in  battle.  Walsingham ,  p.  377. 

17  “  In  ye  yere  of  ye  world  6611  and  of  our  Lord  1413  was  Henry  ye  V  corowned 
at  Westminst’  on  passion  Sunday  and  after  his  coronation  he  was  evene  turned  on  to 
anoyir  man  and  all  his  mocions  inclined  to  vertue.”  Capgrave,  Chron.  p.  197. 

18  Hen.  IV.  d.  20th  March. 

19  Foace  has  an  able  defence  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  knt.  lord  Cobham,  against  this 
charge,  iii.  348 — 380. 

“  In  yis  tyme  ye  lolardis  risin  ageyn — ”.  Then  follows  a  narrative  of  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  Oldcastell.  Capgrave,  Chron.  p.  201.  “'Johannes  Oldecastell  et  Johannes 
Acton,  princeps  sectse  cujusdam  nephariseque  superstitionis.”  Vit.  Hen.  V“,  ed.  Hearne, 

p.  6. 

“  Thei  (ye  lollardis)  trosted  mech  on  ye  witte  and  on  ye  power  of  a  certayn 
knyte  yei  cleped  Sr  Jon  oldcastell  he  was  cleped  cobham  for  he  had  weddid  a  woman 
ny  of  yat  lordis  kyn  A  strong  man  in  battaile  he  was  but  a  grete  heretik  and  a 
grete  enmye  to  ye  cherch.”  Capgrave,  197. 


NOTES. 
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2(4  Hume,  ‘  Harfleur’,  Aug.  1415.  ‘  Hareflew’,  Thom,  de  Elmham ,  Vit.  Hen.  V4i,  cap.  20. 

Capgrave,  Chron.  200,  places  the  event  in  his  account  of  1415.  “  Harifluvium.” 

Vit.  Hen.  V4i,  ed.  Hearne. 

21  “  —  cum  eo  die  beatorum  Crispini  et  Crispiani  commemoratio  fichat  ab  ecclesia, 
quorum  suffrages  a  Deo  victoriam  tantam  de  hostibus  obtinuisse  sihi  videbatur,  statuit, 
ut  quoad  viveret  singulis  diebus  in  missa  quam  audiret  eorundem  beatorum  com¬ 
memoratio  fieret.”  Vit.  Hen.  V“,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  21.  This  day  was  Oct.  25 ;  the  day 
of  Maurice  the  martyr,  22  Sept. 

22  “  There  were  take  ye  duke  of  Aureleanenses  ye  duke  of  burbon  ye  cries  of  ew 
and  vendone  Arthur  ye  dukis  broyir  of  bretavn  whech  cleymeth  to  be  erle  of  riclie- 
moude  and  a  knyte  yei  cleped  brucegald  marchale  of  frans  and  oyir  wer  take  yere  of 
cote  armour  into  a  vii  hundred.”  Capgrave ;  see  also  Vit.  Hen.  V4i,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  23. 

23  “  on  ye  sevene  day  of  May  cam  ye  emperor  Sigemund  to  london  and  was  loggid 
in  ye  kyngis  paleys  at  Westminster  ye  kyng  lay  at  lambhithe  The  emperour  offered 
a  ymage  of  seynte  george  at  wyndesore  mad  of  pure  gold  There  on  seynt  georgis 
day  was  he  mad  broyir  of  knites  of  ye  garter  and  yere  receyved  ye  kyngis  lyvere 
which  he  wered  on  solempne  daies  al  his  lyve.”  Capgrave ,  Chron.  p.  203;  see  also 
Vit.  Tien.  V4i,  p.  24. 

24  “ — ^rex  Henricus  Christianissimus  legatos  Constanciam  ad  generale  totius  ecclesiae 
concilium  legaverat.  Qui  una  cum  reliquis  et  adveniente  Romanorum  rege  pro 
unione  sacrosanctae  matris  ecclesise  studerent  et  ad  tollendum  schisma  quod  turn 
trium  pastorum  vigebat.  Quas  ob  res  et  ex  omnium  consensu  nationum  hoc  in 
Concilio  statutum  est,  ut  Anglia  nationis  nomen  obtineret,  et  una  diccretur  ex 
quinque  quae  devotionem  praestant  Romano  pontifici.  Quod  ante  id  temporis'  livore 
invidiaque  non  passi  fuerant  aliarum  nationum  homines.”  Vit.  Hen.  V41,  p.  30. 

20  “graves  lites  et  placitationes  inter  Universitatem  et  Oppidanos.”  Jes.  Coll.  MS. 

Ibid. 

26  “  yat  men  schuld  knowe  wel  yat  he  was  redy  to  have  pes  with  ye  kyng  of  frans, 
saylid  ouyr  yfe  se  with  ye  emperour  to  caleys.”  Capgrave,  Chron.  p.  203. 

27  According  to  Capgrave,  in  1415.  “  notabill  men — lierry  scrop  on  whom  ye  kyng 
trosted  moost  and  be  whoose  concell  al  ying  was  doo  Sobir  was  ye  man  in  word  and 
chere  and  undir  yat  ypocrisie  had  he  a  ful  venemous  hert  he  had  a  felawe  consentyng 
on  to  him  ricliard  erl  of  cambrig  and  thorn  as  grey  a  knyte  of  ye  north.” 

A  letter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  to  the  King,  most  submissively  begging 
pardon  for  offences,  is  in  Hearne' s  Vita  Hen.  V4i,  p.  100.  “  unus  genere  regi  propin- 

quus,  comes  scilicet:  alter  Henricus  Grey  consiliarius  magnus  regis;  tercius  Thomas 
Scrop  equestris  ordinis  miles  anteliac  decorus.”  Ib.  p.  8. 

“  In  ye  ix  yere — ye  erle  of  northumberland  and  ser  thomas  bardolf  cam  out  of 
Scotland  ageyn  to  ynglond,  and  when  yei  cam  ni  ye  town  of  thrisk  yen  met  yei  the 
schryue  of — Ther  faute  yei — finaly  ye  erl  was  killid — and  yer  her  hedis  aftir  yat 
born  aboute  london.”  Capgrave,  195. 

Hume  refers  this  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Grey  to  the  year  of  the  king’s  first  invasion  of  France,  a.  d.  1415.  See 
Rgmer,  ix.  300.  “  dominus  Masham  et  dominus  Tho.  Gray  de  Northumbr.  Francorum 

munere  corrupti. — Habuit  (rex)  classem  1500  carinarum.”  Chron.  Job.  de  Whetham- 
stede,  p.  276,  ed.  Hearne. 

23  “ — navim  ingreditur  ornatu  regio  decoram  cujus  velum  serico  purpuraque  cum 
utriuslibet  insignibus  regnorum  Angliae  et  Franciae  perpulcherimum,  et  hanc  regium 
thalamum  vocat.  Aliam  et  secundam  rostratam  habet  ornatu  simili  decoram  quam 
aulam  regiam  vocari  jubet.”  Ib.  p.  30;  see  also  Thom,  de  Elmham,  Vit.  Hen.  V41, 
cap.  38.  “  ductu  navis  thalami  regii  praefati  totum  ipsum  navigium  aequoreo  tri- 

pudio,  chorea  ducenti.” 

The  abbreviation  allows  the  word  to  be  trinite.  See  Tyler  s  Memoirs  of  Hen.  V.  p.  131. 
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29  1420  or  1421.  See  Rymer,  ix.  895.  [daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France.]  1420, 
June  2.  See  Thom,  de  Elmham,  Vit.  Hen.  Vn,  cap.  91. 

30  See  Pennant’s  London,  198,  337. 

31  Hen.  V.  d.  31st  August,  “not  full  nine  months  old.”  Hume. 

32  See  note  62. 

33  “  Hen.  Beaufort,  fil.  ducis  Lane. — translatus  per  papam  de  Lincoln,  usque  Win- 
ton.”  “This  pompous  Prelate  gave  two  thousand  pounds  to  Henry  the  sixth  for 
advancing  King’s  Colledge.”  Fuller,  Hist,  ol  the  Univ.  p.  76,  fol. Godwin,  de  Prsesul. 
i.  233. 

34  1430.  Rymer,  x.  432. 

35  «  Fitz-Hugh,  consecratus  1431 — doctor  legum.”  Godwin,  ii.  189. 

36  A  history  of  this  council  was  written  by  L’Enfant,  and  blended  with  his  history 
of  the  wars  of  the  Hussites:  as  to  the  Bp.  of  London  and  the  pope  being  present, 
Mosheim  writes  that  the  council  was  opened  under  the  superintendence  of  Cardinal 
Julian  Cesarini. 

«  —  where  was  determined  in  her  first  act  yat  he  yat  wer  chose  in  yat  concel 
schuld  be  preferred  for  fadir  of  all  ye  cherch  Ferthermor  yat  of  every  nacion  schuld 
be  chosen  sex  prelatis  whech  schuld  be  in  ye  conclave  with  ye  cardinales  and  have 
yoys  in  ye  same  eleccion.”  Capgrave,  Chron.  p.  204. 

37  Dieppe. 

38  The  lady  Eleanor  Cobham,  duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  Sir  Roger  Only  or  Boling- 
broke,  a  priest,  and  one  Marjery  Jordan  or  Jourdeman,  of  Eye,  were  pronounced  guilty 
of  witchcraft  in  practising  the  king’s  death  by  an  image  of  wax,  &c.  Holingshed,  622. 

39  « — ]je  nigromancy  and  by  compellyng  of  spirits.”  Capgrave,  p.  186. 

40  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  writer  was  out  of  the  kingdom  of  England  in  this  year. 

41  “  About  this  time,  or  not  long  after,  a.  d.  1443,  the  steeple  of  Paul’s  was  set 
on  fire  by  lightning,  and  at  last,  by  diligent  labour  of  helpers,  the  fire  was  quenched.” 
Foxe,  iii.  711. 

42  “  Gentlemen  of  the  retinue  of  the  duke : — they  were  hanged  and  cut  down ; 
but  just  as  the  executioner  was  proceeding  to  quarter  them,  their  pardon  was  produced, 
and  they  were  recovered  to  life.  The  most  barbarous  kind  o/  mercy  that  can  possibly 
be  imagined !”  Hume,  iii.  172. 

43  1448.  Grafton,  643—646. 

44  Being  sentenced  to  banishment  for  five  years,  he  was  intercepted  in  his  passage 
to  France,  near  Dover,  and  killed  by  his  enemies. 

45  “  Henricus  sextus  fuit  primus  Rex  in  Anglia,  qui  habuit  Episcopum  continue 

secum  manentem ; — in  suum  Confessorem,  Episcopum  Sarum,  Willelmum  Hachbo 
(Aiscogh),  qui  a  suis  Diocesanis  occisus  Anno  Christi  1450,  eo  quod  non  residebat  in 
suo  Episcopatu,  ut  dicebatur.”  E  Collect.  Historic.  Tho.  Gascoignii,  edit.  Tho.  Hearne, 
p.  512,  532,  533.  “ — cum  occidebant  dicentes,  Iste  mansit  semper  cum  Rege,  et  fuit 

ejus  Confessor ;  et  non  mansit  in  sua  diocesi  nobiscum,  nec  tenuit  Hospitalitatem ; 
ideo  occidetur. — et  sic  verberabant — occidentes,  et  nudum  jacere  in  campo  fecerunt.” 
Baker,  MSS.  xxxv.  194.  See  Godwin,  de  Prsesul.  i.  350. 

46  The  same  as  the  Law  Term  Eyre. 

47  1455.  Hollingshed,  643.  22nd  May,  1455.  Joh.  de  Whethamstede,  Chronicon, 
ed.  Hearne,  p.  345.  The  wound  of  the  king  is  not  noticed  by  Hume. 

48  Vid.  Chronicon  Joh.  de  Whethamstede,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  362 — 5. 
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0  Mcccccv.  O.  S. — Archduke  Philip  in  right  of  his  wife  king  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

50  In  1507:  this  was  Philip  who  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon 
and  Isabella. 

51  “  Johannes  Herrison  this  yeer  set  forth  a  short  Book  de  Fundatoribus  Univer- 
sitatis,  deducing  the  same  from  K.  Cantaber;  the  same  which  I  conceive  is  called 
the  Black-Book  at  this  day.”  Fuller ,  Hist,  of  the  Univ.  p.  82,  fol. 

1457.  loan.  Herrison  incipit  in  Medicinis  Dor,  qui  breve  scripsit  Chronicon  de 
Fundatoribus  Universitatis.  Jes.  Coll.  MS.  See  note  11. 

M  5th  March,  1460,  O.  S.  This  Richard  was  also  “  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  the  last 
that  wore  that  honour  for  many  years.”  Fuller,  Hist,  of  the  Univ.  p.  67,  fol. 

^  The  battles  of  St  Alban’s  and  W akefield  were  before  the  coronation ;  the  latter 
on  24th  Dec.  1460.  Hume,  iii.  209. 

’4  The  battle  of  Touton,  29th  March,  preceded  by  an  affair  at  Ferrybridge,  at 
which  Lord  Fitzwalter  and  Lord  Welles  were  slain. 

In  1460.  See  Chron,  Joh.  de  Wliethamstede,  p.  489,  494,  ed.  Hearne. 

58  See  a  short  account  of  him  in  Godwin,  de  Prses.  ii.  273. 

>7  Nevill.  See  Godwin,  i.  413,  ii.  273. 

,a  Folkes  says — “  raised  to  eight  shillings  and  two  pennies.”  English  Gold  Coins,  p.  4. 

59  Called  Rialls.  Ibid.  At  p.  210,  Folkes,  Engl.  Coins,  is  a  description  of  an  Angell 
of  Edw.  IV.,  and  in  Plate  III.  of  the  Gold  Coins,  a  representation. 

""  He  had  remained  concealed  for  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  15th  May, 
1464.  Hall,  fol.  191.  Found  in  a  wood  by  one  Cantlow.  Fooce,  iii.  743. 

151  See  Folkes,  English  Coins,  p.  9. 

t>2  «  —  College  of  Stoke  bi  Clare,  in  Suffolke,  renewed  and  stablished  by  ye  coste  of 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  and  Ulster,  into  a  College  of  secular  prebendaryes 
and  other  wh.  before  was  a  priory  of  monkes  beyng  a  cell  to  beaense  abbey  in 
Normandy.”  This  foundation  was  completed  in  1422.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  Ireland 
M°  cccc°  xxiiij,  the  xix  day  of  January,  beyng  fryday  St  Ulstann’s  day — about  xij 
of  ye  clocke.  His  bones  were  translated  and  buryed  in  the  College  Chapel — and  this 
epitaph  was  placed  in  the  choir: 

“  Instabilis  mundus  mortalibus  ecce  minatur 
Mortimer  Edmundus  magnus  comes  hie  tumulatur 
Ultonie  titulum  sibi  marchia  juncta  decorat 
Hibernum  populum  qui  dum  superare  laborat 
Peste  cito  moritur ;  flos  militie  recolendus, 

Penitus(?)  imbuitur  per  quern  locus  liic  reverendus 
Anglis  canonicis,  radians  ut  celibe  sydus 
Qui  monachis  nidus  (?)  preferat  nostris  inimicis 
Anglorum  patria  casum  domini  fleat  hujus 
Plangat  et  ecclesia  fulsit  veneramine  cujus 
C.  quater  et  mille  quater  et  sex  tunc  ruit  ille 
Uulstani  festo  sua  Christe  salve  precor  esto.” 

The  College  was  suppressed  in  the  7  Edw.  VI. — “  et  ministri  onmes  dispersi,” 
Matthew  Parker  being  then  Dean.  Account  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  MS.  cviii.  pp.  147, 
149,  Corp.  C.  Lib.  See  Tanner  s  Not.  Monastic.  SufF.  xl.  That  MS.  volume  contains 
material  for  a  history  of  this  College:  to  draw  out  such  a  history  would  be  not 
only  a  work  of  interest,  but  an  important  service,  as  bringing  forward  much  matter 
illustrative  of  the  customs  and  condition  of  the  University.  We  find  in  this  volume, 
the  rules  of  the  body,  and  amendments  upon'  them;  official  documents  connected 
with  the  corporate  existence  and  corporate  acts ;  accounts  of  gifts  and  benefactions  ; 
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catalogues  of  furniture,  books,  vestments;  registers  of  officers  in  the  establishment; 
official  and  state  correspondence  upon  its  affairs. 

63  “  Willus.  Wilflet,  inductus  a0.  dni.  1459.  3  decembri,  a°.  xxxiiij.  Henric.  VP. 
obijt  a°.  1469,  15  Januar.  a°.  ix.  Edw.  I1IJH.  Hie  rexit  per  15  annos,  sacre  theo- 
logie  professor;  fuit  cancellarius  cantabrigie,  Mr  aule  de  Clare,  confessorius  ducis 
Eborac.,  capellanus  regis  E.,  comissarius  epi.  Norwicens.;  fuit  rector  de  fulborne. 
Hie  fuit  presentatus  in  prebendam  2di  stalli  ex  parte  decani  a°.  1453.  18  marcii. 
22  februar.  Cinxit  collegium  muro  de  bricke: — tempore  ejus — prioratus  de  chipleye 
improperatus  est.  Item  terre  de  bondes  acquisite  pro  cx.  marc.  Dedit  duo  gutt-nia 
— argentea.  Remisit  collegio  a°.  v.  Ed.  4“.  ccccu.  Prioratus  de  chipleye  appro¬ 
priate  fuit  a°.  penultimo  ejus  Regis,  1468.”  C.  C.  C.  MSS.  cviii.  1443. 

in  “  William  Millington — borne  at  Poncklington  in  the  countie  of  Yorke,  Dr  of 
Divinitie,  elected  from  Clare  Hall  by  our  Royall  founder  king  Henry  the  VI,  Aprill 
the  10,  1443,  to  be  the  first  Provost:  being  appointed  with  the  Kings  Counsell  to 
make  statutes,  endeavoured  to  preferre  Yorkshire  men  before  all  others.  Upon  intelli¬ 
gence  whereof  the  King  our  Founder  removed  him  againe  to  Clare  Hall  after  he  had 
bin  3  yeares  Provost.  He  dyed  Anno  1466,  and  was  buryed  in  St  Edward’s  Church.” 
Hatcher,  Cat.  of  all  ye  Provosts  and  Fellows  and  Schollers. — Cai.  Coll.  MSS.  173. 

Mr  Aube  Clarensis.  Primus  Praepositus  Coll.  Regal. : — post  triennium  hinc 
amotus,  et  ad  Clarenses  relegatus,  eo  quod  suis  EBORACENSIBUS  in  Collegio  eve- 
hendis  nimis  studebat.  MS.  Jes.  Coll. 

66  “  Johannes  de  Langton,  Cancell.,  socius  Aulae  Pemb.,  electus  Magister,  1428. — 
decernit  preces  et  missas  pro  Henrico  sexto  cum  consensu  totius  Universitatis,  1443.” 
MS.  Jes.  Coll,  whence  also  the  following  order  of  names  and  dates. 

“  Nicolaus  de  Kenton,  Cancell.,  Scriptor  doctus.” 

“Johannes  de  Langton,  Cancell,  obtinet  literas  patentes  Regis,  quibus  condonat 
Universitati  omnes  transgressiones. — in  Episcopatum  Menevensem  ordinatus  a  conse- 
cratione  non  ultra  15  dies  superstes.”  A  notice  of  him  is  given  in  Loder’s  Hist,  of 
Framlingham,  p.  213.  “ — qui  per  instantias  suas,  et  labores  speciales  Collegium  Re- 

galem  per  gratiam  Fundatoris  fundari  procuravit. — Magister  operum  ibidem."  Tho.  de 
Elmham,  Vit.  Hen.  Vu,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  353. 

“  Robertus  de  Ascoughe,  Legum  Dr.,  Cancell.  Hie  Academiae  dedit  crateram  octo 
unciarum. — Aulae  Regal,  custos,  1445.”  He  was  Archdeacon  of  Colchester.  His  will 
is  given  by  Baker  in  MS.  Vol.  xxxv.  201.  The  date  of  probate  is  1450.  The  name 
is  there  given  Aiscogh,  and  quoted  from  Thos.  Gascoigne’s  History,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  512, 
Hachbo. 

“  Nicolaus  Close,  Cancell.,  Episcopus  Carliolensis,  1451.”  MS.  Jes.  Coll.  “  Con- 
secratus  anno  1450.”  Godwin,  de  Praes.  ii.  349.  “  Nicholas  Cloos — borne  at  Bysbecke 
in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Dr  of  Divinitie,  was  overseer  of  the  buildings  of  this 
College  for  our  Founder  King  Henry  ye  6th.  He  was  Chancellour  of  this  University, 
afterwards  consecrated  Bp.  of  Carliell,  An.  Dom.  1450:  then  Bp.  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  Anno  1452,  in  which  yeare  he  dyed.”  Hatchers  Catalogue. 

“  Gulielmus  Persye,  filius  Comitis  Northumbriae,  Cancell. — consec.  Episcopus 
Carliolensis,  1452.” 

“  Laurentius  Boothe,  Cancell. — rector  de  Cothnam — consecratur  Ep.  Dunelmensis, 
1457;  2.  Arcliiepiscopus  Eboracensis,  1476; — fatis  concedit,  1480.”  He  kept  his  Mas¬ 
tership,  of  Pembroke  Hall,  to  his  death.  See  a  short  account  of  him  in  Loder’s  Hist, 
of  Framlingham,  p.  215;  and  in  Godwin,  de  Praes.  ii.  277. 

“  Gul.  Wilflett,  Can.” 

“Robertus  Woodlarke,  Can.;  3ius  praepositus  Collegii  Regalis.” 

“  Richardus  Scroope,  Can.”  Jes.  Coll.  MS.  “  Episc.  Carleolensis,  1464.”  Godwin, 
ii.  349. 
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“  Robertus  Woodlarke,  Can.” 

“Johannes  Boothe,  Can.”  He  was  brother  of  Laurence  Booth;  consecrated  Bp. 
of  Exeter,  1465 ;  died,  1478.  See  Godwin,  i.  415. 

“  Gul.  Wilflett,  Can.” 

“  Edvardus  Story,  Can.  Aulae  Pemb.  socius  et  propositus  Hospitii  Michaelis  (un- 
decimus,  factus  1463)  fungitur  munere  Episcopi  Carliolensis,  hinc  vocatus  ad  regimen 
Ecclesise  Cecestrensis.”  A  brief  notice  of  him  is  inserted  in  Loder’s  Hist.of  Framlingham, 
p.  214.  “  Edwardus  Storey  consecratus,  1468.”  Godwin,  ii.  349. 

“  Thomas  Roderam,  Can. — als.  Scott,  consecratur  Ep.  RotFens.;  2.  Lincoln.;  3.  Ebor.” 
Jesus  Coll.  MS.  He  founded  a  College  at  Rotheram,  the  statutes  of  which,  and  his 
will,  are  in  Baker’s  MS.  xxxiii.  He  was  Chancellor  from  1469 — 79.  See  Loder’s  Hist, 
of  Framlingham,  p.  219;  and  Godwin,  ii.  278. 

“  Thomas  Scott  als  Rotheram,  soe  sumamed  because  he  was  borne  at  Rotheram  in 
Yorkeshire,  Chaplaineand  Lord  Privie  seale  to  King  Edward  the  4th;  Provost  of  Beverly, 
consecrated  Bp.  of  Rochester,  1467 ;  after  translated  to  the  Sea  of  Lincolne ;  then  chosen 
Mr  of  Pembroke  Hall;  Lord  cliancellour  of  England  (untill  he  resigned  it  in  the 
troublesome  time  of  King  R.  ye  3rd  unto  Queene  Elizabeth  wife  to  King  Ed.  the  4th) ; 
after  that  Arch  Bp.  of  Yorke,  Cardinal,  titulo  Sanctse  Ceciliae  (although  Bp.  Goodwyn 
hath  omitted  him  in  his  Catalogue  of  Cardinals);  Secretarie  to  4  Kings  and  Chan- 
cellour  of  this  Universitie.  He  builded  the  University  Library  and  ye  2  little  schools 
under  it,  as  it  is  now  standing  (where  the  vicechancelour  and  comissary  of  this  Uni¬ 
versity  keepe  weekly  their  Courts  for  the  Administration  of  Justice),  alsoe  Lincolne 
College  in  Oxford,  Jesus  College  at  Rotheram,  and  a  greate  part  of  Whitehall,  with 
divers  others,  workes  of  greate  charge ;  and  dyed  at  Cay  wood  1500,  being  76  years 
of  age.”  Hatcher’s  Catalogue. 

68  Beheaded  for  treason  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.  1320  (Chron.  Thom.  Otterbourne , 
p.  110,  ed.  Heame),  and  afterwards  canonized  in  1390,  at  the  instance  of  certain  noble¬ 
men  who  went  up  to  Rome  for  that  purpose,  as  Foxe  writes,  iii.  381 ;  adding  that 
“  in  a  certain  old  calendar,  the  name  of  the  said  St  Thomas  of  Lancaster  is  yet  extant 
to  be  seen.” 

67  The  ‘  Bastard  of  Burgundy,’  sent  over  by  his  natural  brother,  Charles  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  carry  proposals  of  marriage  to  Margaret,  the  king’s  sister.  Hume,  iii. 
231—232;  Hall,  fol.  169,  197. 

68  Bourchier,  Bowcher,  or  Burschere.  An  account  of  him  in  Godwin,  de  Praesul. 

i.  129,  268. 

69  “  Johannes  Lowe,  Episcopus  Roffensis.”  Godwin  gives  out  of  Bale  a  quotation 
which  supports  this  description. 

70  “  Riclaardus  Beauchamp,  legum  doctor, — Episc.  Sarum,  1450.”  Godwin,  i.  351, 

ii.  71. 

71  Bruges. 

72  See  Pennant’s  London,  p.  208. 

73  Robert  Hulderne.  Hume,  iii.  233. 


CHRONICI  FRAGMENTUM. 

(MS.  58,  Cains  Coll.  Lib.  on  fol.  9,  1.) 


Anno  Dni.  1371.  insurreccio  cancie  et  occisio  Archiepiscopi  canc.  Anglie 
cancellarii  et  Rob.  lialis  thesaurarii  et  pryor  de  Clerkynvel. 

Anno  Dni.  1391  in  vigilia  sancti  laurentii  litera  doniinicali  t  venit  henricus 
dux  Lancastrie  cest’am  9m  Regem  Ricardum. 

Anno  Dni.  1403  ffuit  bellum  juxta  salopiam  inter  dom.  Regem  et  Henricum 
percy  in  vigilia  sancte  Marie  Magdalene. 

Anno  Dni.  1405  decollatus  est  episcopus  eboracensis  in  festo  medardi  et 

gildardi  vz  fer.  ij.  pete  littera  doniinicali  0- 

\ 

Anno  Dni.  c°xl°'  Invencio  ymaginis  crucifixi  ad  hostium  boreale  Sci  pauli 
in  magno  fluvio  tliamisie  per  lucium  primum  Regem  Anglie  Xpianum. 

Anno  m°lxxxvii  mensis  Julii  die  vii°  Ecclesia  Sti  pauli  london.  et  omnia 

que  in  ea  erant  cum  magna  parte  Civitatis  igne  erant  consumpta 
tempore  Mauricii  episcopi  london  Regnante  primo  Rege  Normannorum 
Wilhelmo  conquestore  qui  fundavit  monasteria  de  bello  in  Sowthsexia 
ubi  prope  pugnaverat  et  Bermundsey  juxta  london. 

Anno  ni°c°xxxii0  Idus  Aprilis  combusta  erat  Oivitas  london  in  maxima 
parte  ex  igne  Gilberti  Bagot. 

Anno  m°c°xxxvii0  combusta  est  ecclesia  sti  pauli  per  ignem  ad  pontem 

accensum  londonensem,  et  inde  processit  ad  ecclesiam  extra  barras 

nomine  templi  londonensis. 

A0  m°c°l°  tarn  valida  erat  glacies  quod  thamisia  potuit  per  equestres  transiri. 

A0  m°cc°ij°  tante  pluvie  tonitrua  et  grandines  cecidemnt  uti  lapides  qua- 
dranguli  ad  gravitatem  ovorum  mixti  cum  pluvia  de  celo  descederunt 
ex  quibus  arbores  unice  et  segetes  multum  erant  destructe2  homines 
erant  contriti  et  aves  per  aera  volantes  visi  sunt  carbones  ignitos  in 
rostris  deferre  et  domos  incendere. 

A0  m°cc°iiij°  Incepit  ordo  fratrum  predicatorum  in  tholostinis  partibus  sub 
duce  dominico  Godjauno  yemps  asperrima  a  circumcisione  usque  ad 
annunciationem  beate  Marie  perduravit. 


*  c°  for  m°. 
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INTRODUCTORY  PREFACE. 


One  of  the  three  notes  or  marks  of  the  visible  Church,  whereby  it 
is  known,  is  its  “  right  use  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline l” ;  that  is,  its  being 
as  well  as  always  having  been  in  possession  of  a  regularly  ordained  and 
lawfully  called  ministry,  by  whom  “the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  Sacraments  duly  administered,  according  to  Christ’s  ordinance,  in 
all  those  things,  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same2.”  The  Church 
which  has  not  this  mark,  cannot,  to  say  the  very  least,  be  considered  'perfect 
in  its  construction,  although  it  be  perfectly  sound  in  its  faith,  orthodox  in 
its  doctrine,  and,  otherwise,  uncorrupt  in  its  ceremonies  and  customs. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Hooker.  “  The  matters,”  says  he3, 
“  wherein  church  polity  is  conversant  are  the  public  religious  duties  of  the 
Church,  as  the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  prayers,  spi¬ 
ritual  censures,  and  the  like.  To  these  the  Church  standeth  always  bound. 
Laws  of  polity,  are  laws  which  appoint  in  what  manner  these  duties  shall 
be  performed.  In  performance  whereof,  because  all  that  are  of  the  Church 
cannot  jointly  and  equally  work,  the  first  thing  in  polity  required  is  a 
difference  of  persons  in  the  Church,  without  which  difference  those  func¬ 
tions  cannot  in  orderly  sort  he  executed .”  “  Moreover,  it  cannot  enter  into 

any  man’s  conceit,  to  think  it  lawful,  that  every  man  which  listeth  should 
take  upon  him  charge  in  the  Church ;  and  therefore  a  solemn  admittance 
is  of  such  necessity,  that  without  it  there  can  he  no  church  polity .”  Again4, 
“  The  ministry  of  things  divine  is  a  function  which  as  God  did  himself 
institute,  so  neither  may  men  undertake  the  same  but  by  authority  and 
power  given  them  in  lawful  manner .” 

The  particular  and  complete  form  of  church  polity  which  Hooker  re¬ 
cognizes  as  such,  is  that  which  constituting  Bishops  as  rulers  in  the 
Church,  judges  those  to  be  regularly  ordained  and  lawfully  called  to  ex¬ 
ercise  clerical  functions,  who  have  received  episcopal  ordination.  For  thus, 

1  2nd  part  of  the  Homily  for  Whitsunday. 

!  Art.  XIX. 

3  Eccl.  Pol.  Book  III.  ch.  xi.  18. 

4  Eccl.  Pol.  Book  V.  ch.  lxxvii.  1. 
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says  he,  in  his  seventh  book  of  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity5 6,  “  They 
whom  the  whole  Church  hath  from  the  beginning  used  as  her  agents  in 
conferring  this  power,  are  not  either  one  or  more  of  the  laity,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  hath  not  been  heard  of  that  ever  any  such  were  allowed  to  ordain 
ministers :  only  persons  ecclesiastical,  and  they,  in  place  of  calling,  supe¬ 
riors  both  unto  deacons  and  unto  presbyters;  only  such  persons  ecclesias¬ 
tical  have  been  authorized  to  ordain  both,  and  to  give  them  the  power 
of  order,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church.  Such  were  the  Apostles, 
such  was  Timothy,  such  was  Titus,  such  are  bishops.  Not  that  there  is 
between  these  no  difference,  but  that  they  all  agree  in  pre-eminence  of 
place  above  both  presbyters  and  deacons,  whom  they  otherwise  might  not 
ordain .” 

After  stating  two  particular  cases  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
first,  a  supernatural  calling ,  and  secondly,  when  “  exigence  of  necessity 
doth  constrain  to  leave  the  usual  ways  of  the  Church,  which  otherwise  we 
would  willingly  keep :  where  the  Church  must  needs  have  some  ordained, 
and  neither  hath  nor  can  have  possibly  a  bishop  to  ordain,1’  he  adds®, 
“  These  cases  of  inevitable  necessity  excepted,  none  may  ordain  but  only 
bishops ;  by  the  imposition  of  their  hands  it  is,  that  the  Church  giveth 
power  of  order,  both  unto  presbyters  and  deacons.”  This  learned  and 
judicious  writer  however  does  not  merely  declare  that,  which  recognizes 
and  maintains  the  Apostolical  succession,  to  be  the  only  true  and  complete 
form  of  church  polity ;  he  declares  all  other  to  be  imperfect  and  defective ; 
and  laments  the  practice  of  all  such  churches,  as  have  in  this  particular 
fallen  away  from  Apostolic  practice  and  fellowship ;  he  moreover  speaks 
of  it  as  a  deviation  from  a  custom,  which  had  from  the  beginning  con¬ 
tinuously  existed  in  the  Church,  and  therefore  requiring  a  remedy ,  where 
remedy  can  be  applied:  “In  which  respect,”  says  he7,  “for  mine  own 
part,  although  I  see  that  certain  reformed  churches,  the  Scottish  especially 
and  French,  have  not  that  which  best  agreeth  with  the  sacred  Scripture, 
I  mean  the  government  that  is  by  Bishops,  inasmuch  as  both  those 
churches  are  fallen  under  a  different  kind  of  regiment ;  which  to  remedy 
it  is  for  the  one  altogether  too  late,  and  too  soon  for  the  other  during 
their  present  affliction  and  trouble :  this  their  defect  and  imperfection  I 
had  rather  lament  in  such  case  than  exagitate,  considering  that  men  often¬ 
times  without  any  fault  of  their  own  may  be  driven  to  want  that  kind  of 
polity  or  regiment  which  is  best,  and  to  content  themselves  with  that, 


5  Eccl.  Pol.  Book  VII.  ch.  xiv.  10. 

6  Eccl.  Pol.  Book  VII.  ch.  xiv.  11. 

7  Eccl.  Pol.  Book  III.  ch.  xi.  14. 
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which  either  the  irremediable  error  of  former  times,  or  the  necessity  of 
the  present  hath  cast  upon  them.” 

Happy  then  it  has  been  for  their  posterity  that  the  wise  as  well  as 
godly  reformers  of  our  English  Church  took  care  to  leave  us  the  church 
polity  which  is  best,  and  which  best  agreeth  with  sacred  Scripture  :  that, 
when  they  set  about  to  demolish  the  erroneous  doctrines,  ceremonies  and 
customs,  which  had  clandestinely  crept  into  the  Church  and  for  some  time 
prevailed,  they  resolved  also  to  preserve  by  all  possible  means  the  integrity 
of  its  external  construction  ;  that,  when  they  removed  from  its  walls  the 
“  untempered  mortar8,”  with  which  they  had  been  bedaubed,  they  were  at 
the  same  time  careful  not  to  throw  down  any  part  of  the  genuine  building. 
There  was,  at  least  in  the  more  moderate  and  thoughtful  among  them, 
a  certain  veneration  for  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  which  made  them  both  desirous  of  restoring  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Church  to  such  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  fearful 
of  any  change  or  departure  from  it.  The  Church  of  England  could  look 
back  upon  a  long  and  continuous  succession  of  Bishops  as  her  ecclesias¬ 
tical  governors  from  the  time  of  Augustine,  A.D.  596,  to  the  time,  when 
an  accumulated  mass  of  corruption  and  error,  which  grievously. disfigured 
the  Church,  made  it  more  particularly  necessary  for  men  to  seek  sincerity 
in  the  Bible  only;  to  enquire  how  and  what  their  fathers  had  believed, 
and  in  matters  relating  both  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
to  return  at  once  into  the  “  old  paths9.”  When  therefore  our  English 
reformers  resisted  and  subsequently  threw  off  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
Pope,  they  continued  to  keep  among  them,  and  maintained  their  allegiance 
to  their  own  spiritual  governors.  While  they  would  not  any  longer  suffer 
their  Bishops  to  be  made  by  Bulls  of  Institution  and  Palls,  which  had  to 
be  sought  at  Rome,  they  did  not  therefore  deny  the  office  and  authority 
of  a  Bishop,  or  deprive  their  Bishops  of  spiritual  functions,  or  refuse  to  con¬ 
secrate  any  more,  or  allow  them  to  be  consecrated  irregularly;  they  only 
required  them  to  be  appointed,  elected  and  consecrated  in  England,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  See  of  Rome.  They  did  not  suffer  the  spiritual 
despotism  of  an  usurping  Church,  under  which  they  had  for  a  long  period 
groaned,  to  degenerate  at  once  and  without  reason  into  a  Church  demo¬ 
cracy  ;  but  rather  by  the  preservation  of  the  three  Apostolic  orders  of 
ministers  in  the  Church,  as  entire  and  distinct  as  they  ever  had  been, 
they  provided  for  an  uninterrupted  succession  in  the  ministry,  and  for  the 
continuance  of  the  best  form  of  church  polity,  which  best  agreeth  with 
holy  Scripture. 


8  Ezek.  xiii.  10. 

9  Jer.  vi.  16. 
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The  preserving  entire  the  external  form  of  the  building,  without  going 
about  either  to  lay  a  new  foundation,  or  to  build  up  upon  the  old  a  strange 
and  novel  superstructure,  was  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Papist.  What¬ 
ever  he  might  have  to  allege  against  the  reformed  Church  of  England  as 
to  other  things,  and  whatever  harsh  terms  of  invective  he  might  use,  yet 
he  could  not  deny  it  to  be  a  Church  so  long  as  its  external  structure 
continued  the  same ;  so  long  as  it  retained  its  three  orders  of  ministers 
precisely  the  same  as  they  ever  had  existed ;  ministers  who  had  all  been 
lawfully  ordained  and  called  to  do  the  work  of  Evangelists  in  the  Church, 
precisely  as  theirs  were,  i.e.  by  virtue  of  Episcopal  authority.  No  very 
great  period  of  time  therefore  elapsed  before  the  validity  of  the  orders 
conferred  by  the  English  Church,  and  the  power  which  its  Bishops  pos¬ 
sessed  of  rightly  exercising  their  episcopal  functions  were  spoken  against 
and  disputed.  The  Church  of  England  was  said  not  to  have  the  Aposto¬ 
lical  succession,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  lawful  consecration  in  the  case 
of  one  of  its  Archbishops,  by  whom  many  other  Bishops  had  been  con¬ 
secrated  and  confirmed  in  their  sees.  That  Archbishop  was  Matthew 
Parker.  Through  him  the  episcopal  succession  in  the  English  Church  is 
traced  up  to  its  Apostolical  origin.  He  was  the  seventieth  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  episcopal  descent  from  Augustine,  and  the  first  who  was 
consecrated  after  the  troublous  times  of  Queen  Mary,  in  which  the  re¬ 
formation  received  a  severe  check  and  Popery  again  triumphed  for  a  sea¬ 
son.  He  was  likewise  the  first  Archbishop  who  received  his  consecration 
according  to  the  ritual  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  without  any  of  the 
formal  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  superstition.  “  Amongst  other  things,11 
says  a  contemporary  historian  of  his  life  and  acts,  “  which  happened  unto 
him  in  his  life  worthy  of  memory,  I  rejoice  especially  for  this  his  felicity, 
that  whereas  after  Augustine  the  first  Archbishop  he  was  the  seventieth, 
yet  he  was  both  the  first  and  only  man  that  attained  unto  the  Arch¬ 
bishoplike  dignity  without  any  blemish  or  spot  of  old  wives1  superstitions 
and  unprofitable  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Pope.  For  as  every  one  of 
them  entered  first  hereunto  by  bulls  of  approbation  sent  from  the  Pope, 
so  he  was  consecrated  neither  with  these  nor  any  other  old  and  idle  ce¬ 
remonies  of  Aaron’s  ornaments,  neither  with  gloves  nor  sandals,  nor  slip¬ 
pers,  nor  mitre,  nor  pall,  but  more  chastely  and  religiously,  according  to 
the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  four  Bishops  being  appointed  according  to  a  law 
made  in  that  behalf,  which  placed  him  in  his  chair  with  so  godly  pro¬ 
mises  protested  by  him,  as  it  is  meet  should  of  a  gospel  like  pastor10.11 

10  A  little  MS.  book  in  Latin,  belonging  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  called  “  His- 
toriola”.  It  was  written  by  the  Archbishop’s  direction  about  the  year  1569,  and  has 
here  and  there  the  Archbishop’s  own  corrections.  Some  of  the  Archbishop’s  enemies. 
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Immediately  after  his  own  consecration  and  settlement  in  his  Metropoli- 
tical  See,  Archbishop  Parker  proceeded  to  consecrate  other  Bishops,  to 
occupy  the  Sees  which  were  then  vacant.  “  And  the  very  same  solemnity 
and  manner  of  consecration says  the  contemporary  writer  before  mentioned, 
“  he  used  towards  his  brethren  Bishops,  upon  whom  afterward  he  laid  his 
hand :  of  the  which  this  is  not  to  be  let  slipped  by,  that  where  we  read 
in  histories  that  some  one  of  his  predecessors  hath  consecrated  unto  God 
in  one  year,  five,  three,  or  four  brethren,  or  at  the  most  six,  which  then 
was  thought  very  strange ;  to  him  it  chanced  that  in  the  first  year  of  his 
government  he  consecrated  eleven ;  he  confirmed  two ;  and  the  two  years 
following  he  placed  in  their  sees  the  whole  number  of  the  Bishops  of 
England,  save  only  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff u.ri  The  validity  therefore  of 
the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker  is  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  the  English  Church.  For  if  it  could  be  proved,  as  the  old  Papists 
endeavoured  to  bring  it  about,  “  that  he  was  no  true  Archbishop  or  Bi¬ 
shop,”  by  reason  of  the  want  of,  or  irregularity  of  consecration,  then  “  as 
a  sequel  all  the  Bishops  that  he  afterwards  consecrated,  should  be  no 
Bishops,  because  he  was  none  himself,  and  therefore  could  not  consecrate 
nor  give  order  to  others12 and  again,  the  Church  of  England,  the  whole 
number  of  whose  Bishops  save  one,  he  placed  in  their  sees,  as  Metropo¬ 
litan,  in  the  three  first  years  of  his  government,  would  thus  be  without 
properly  ordained  and  lawfully  called  ministers  to  exercise  the  highest  ec¬ 
clesiastical  functions.  Fortunately  however  a  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
refutation  can  be  given,  both  to  the  original  objections  made  by  the  Pa¬ 
pists  on  this  head,  and  to  the  foolish  and  absurd  story  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Nag's  head  fable,  which  was  first  told  in  1 604,  forty 
five  years  after  the  Archbishop’s  consecration.  So  that,  as  it  were,  “in 
the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  may  every  word  be  established13,” 
in  addition  to  that  which  is  given  in  the  Register  of  the  See  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  another  account  of  the  Order  of  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  used  at 
the  consecration  of  Matthew  Parker,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Register, 
is  preserved  carefully  in  the  MSS.  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge ;  “  and  that  I  suppose,”  says  Strype,  “  by  the  peculiar  ap- 

of  the  Puritan  party,  having  by  some  means  obtained  possession  of  a  copy,  translated 
it  into  English,  and  printed  it  beyond  the  seas  in  1574,  with  scurrilous  notes,  and  gave 
it  the  title  of  “  The  Life  of  the  Seventieth  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  See.”  Strype, 
Life  of  Parker,  Book  IV.  ch.  xi,ii.  p.  487-  The  printed  copy  is  also  in  Corpus  Christi 
College  Library. 

11  Anthony  Kitcliin,  consecrated  May  3,  1545,  the  only  Bishop  who  retained  his 
see  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1563. 

12  Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  Book  II.  ch.  i. 

13  2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
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pointment  of  Archbishop  Parker  himself14,11  who  left  that  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  MSS.  to  the  College.  The  MS.  is  written  on  vellum,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  date  which  it  bears. 
In  it  the  whole  course  and  history  of  the  consecration,  with  every  parti¬ 
cularity  of  time  and  place,  the  persons  by  whom,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  performed,  the  religious  service  which  was  used,  the  witnesses  who 
were  present,  &c.  is  largely  recorded.  Even  therefore  if  this  MS.  were 
the  only  document  which  could  be  produced,  yet  by  reason  of  its  being 
as  ancient  as  the  date  which  it  bears,  it  would  give  indisputable  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  following  facts. 

I.  That  the  consecration  took  place  on  Sunday,  December  17,  1559, 
in  a  consecrated  place  of  worship,  viz.  Lambeth  Chapel. 

II.  That  the  Chapel  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  having  its 
communion  table  at  the  East  end,  fitly  furnished  with  all  things  necessary 
for  the  consecration  and  celebration  of  the  communion. 

III.  That  the  office  of  consecrating  the  Archbishop  elect  had  been 
delegated  to  at  least  four  Bishops. 

IV.  That  four  of  those  Bishops  were  present  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  their  names  were 

1.  William  Barlow,  formerly  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  now 
elect  of  Chichester. 

2.  John  Scory,  formerly  Bishop  of  Chichester,  now  elect  of  Hereford. 

3.  Miles  Coverdale,  formerly  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

4.  John  Hodgskinne,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Bedford. 

V.  That  the  morning  prayers  were  first  read  by  Andrew  Pierson, 
one  of  the  Archbishop’s  chaplains. 

VI.  That  Bishop  Scory  preached  the  Sermon. 

VII.  That  the  Bishops  then  proceeded  to  the  communion  table  to 
celebrate  the  communion,  the  Archbishop  kneeling  below. 

VIII.  That,  the  gospel  being  ended,  Parker  was  presented  by  the 
three  other  Bishops  to  the  Bishop  elect  of  Chichester. 

IX.  That  the  Royal  Mandate  for  the  consecration  was  produced  and 
read. 
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X.  That  Parker  took  the  required  oaths. 

XI.  That  the  presiding  Bishop  (Chichester  elect)  forthwith  proceeded 
with  the  Litany ;  and  that  the  remaining  service  which  he  used,  was 
according  to  the  form  of  the  book  prescribed  by  authority  of  Parliament. 

XII.  That  the  Archbishop  received  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
all  the  four  Bishops  present. 

XIII.  That  the  service  was  performed  chastely  and  religiously ;  and 
that  no  pastoral  staff  was  put  into  the  Archbishop’s  hands. 

XIV.  That  the  Archbishop,  together  with  certain  others,  subsequently 
received  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

XV.  That  the  ceremony  was  not  privately  performed,  the  Archbishop 
being  attended  by  the  members  of  his  family  and  household. 


XVI.  That  the  witnesses  of  the  consecration  were 


Edmund  Gryndall,  Bishop  elect  of  London. 

Richard  Cockes,  Bishop  elect  of  Ely. 

Edwin  Sandes,  Bishop  elect  of  Worcester. 

Anthony  Huse,  Esq.,  Archbishop’s  Registrary. 

Thomas  Argali,  Esq.,  Registrary  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury. 

Thomas  Willet  )  _T  .  ... 

.Notaries  public. 


John  Incent 


And  certain  others;  among  whom 
Andrew  Pierson. 

Nicholas  Bullingham,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln. 
Edmund  Gest15,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury. 
Thomas  Yale,  LL.D. 

Thomas  Doyle,  John  Baker,  John  Marche. 


Archbishop’s 

Chaplains. 


There  is,  therefore,  in  this  single  document  sufficient  evidence  to 
shew  that  at  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker  all  things  were  done 
decently  and  in  order.  Even  when  there  was  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
Bishops  to  consecrate,  who  were  not  still  popishly  affected ;  even  after 
the  first  letters  commissional  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  not  been  acted 
upon ;  either,  because  some  of  the  Bishops  therein  named,  (as  Strype 
suggests)  being  Papists,  refused  to  act  in  the  matter,  or  by  reason  of 


14  Gest,  Gheast,  or  Guest. 
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some  other  impediment ;  yet,  we  find  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Parker,  the 
absence  of  nothing  which  was  necessary  to  a  legitimate  and  valid  conse¬ 
cration.  There  being  Bishops  still  in  the  country,  who  were  protestant 
Bishops  (although  few  in  number  and  deprived  of  their  sees),  they  were 
the  persons  employed,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  and  perfect  restoration 
of  the  polity  of  the  Church,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  lawful  ministers  in  it.  May  that  same  polity  ever  continue 
to  administer  the  affairs,  and  execute  the  public  religious  duties  of  the 
Church  in  this  kingdom :  seeing  that  it  is  not  one  of  modern  devising, 
but  one  which  has  descended  to  us  from  apostolical  times ;  in  a  word, 
“the  polity  which  is  best,  and  which  best  agreeth  with  sacred  Scripture.” 


THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES 


WHICH  TOOK  PLACE  AT 
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Immediately  after  the  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  observed 
at  the  consecration  of  Parker,  there  follows  on  the  same  skin  a  com¬ 
mission  from  the  Archbishop  to  Walter  Haddon,  LL.D.,  appointing  him 
judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury;  it  is  dated  27th  December, 
1559,  ten  days  after  Parker’s  consecration.  This  Walter  Haddon,*  says 
the  author  of  the  “  Historiola,”  was  a  particular  friend  of  the  Archbishop, 
“a  man  of  singular  learning  and  authority,  whom  our  most  noble  Queen 
Elizabeth  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Requests,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  himself  had  made  him  chief  Judge  of  his  prerogative  court.”  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  lines  upon  the  Archbishop’s  arms,  gules , 
on  a  chevron  between  three  keys  erect,  wards  to  the  dexter,  argent ,  three 
estoiles  of  the  field.  This  chevron,  together  with  its  charges,  had  been 
granted  to  the  Archbishop  specially  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  his  paternal  coat. 

The  keyes  of  auncient  parentes  tokens  are, 

From  soveraigne  Prince  doth  come  the  tripell  starr. 

So  vertue,  learning,  power,  conspire  best, 

And  sowe  the  pleasant  seedes  of  quiet  rest. 

But  yet  the  joyes  of  life  to  ende  do  hast, 

And  man,  but  dust  before,  to  dust  shall  wast. 


The  following  testimonies  have  likewise  been  given  in  favor  of  the 
genuineness  and  originality  of  the  preceding  document. 

“We  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  a  true  and  genuine  Record  of 
the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  Archbishop  Parker’s  Consecration,  and  as 
ancient  as  the  date  it  bears.” 

Signed,  Hen.  Paman,  Public  Orator. 

Ra.  Widdrington,  Marg.  Professor. 

Hen.  More,  D.D. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  11.  1674. 

*  He  was  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  served  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  in  the 
year  1550. 
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“  We  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  said  Record  is  as  ancient  as  the 
date  it  bears,  and  the  occasion  to  which  it  doth  refer. 

Signed,  John  Spencer,  D.D.  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 


Hen.  Gostling,  B.D. 
Will.  Briggs,  M.A. 
J ohn  Richer,  M.A. 


Fellows. 


Joh.  Peckover,  B.D. 

Erasmus  Lane,  B.D. 

Rich.  Sheldrake,  B.D. 

Sam.  Beck,  B.D. 

See  Archbishop  BramhalTs  Works,  p.  1053. 

“The  original  instrument  of  Archbishop  Parker’s  consecration  lies 
still  among  his  other  papers  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
at  Cambridge,  which  I  saw  and  read.  It  is  as  manifestly  an  original 
writing  as  any  that  I  ever  had  in  my  hands. 

Burnett’s  History  of  the  Reformation ,  Part  II.  Book  iii. 


RITUUM  ATQUE  C^REMONIARUM 

ORDO  IN  CONSECRANDO  ReVERENDISSIMO  IN  CHRISTO  PATRE  MaTTH,EO  PaRKER1, 
CaNTUARIENSI  ArCHIEPISCOPO,  IN  SACELLO  SUO  APUD  MaNERIUM  STJUM 

de  Lambeth,  die  dominico,  xvii0  viz.  die  mensis  Decembris,  Anno 
Domini  1559,  habitus. 


Principio,  Sacellum  tapetibus  ad  orientem  adornabatur ;  solum  verb 
panno  rubro  insternebatur ;  mensa  quoque,  sacris  peragendis  necessaria, 
tapeto  pulvinarique  ornata,  ad  orientem  sita  erat. 

Quatuor  prseterea  cathedrae  quatuor  Episcopis,  quibus  munus  conse- 
crandi  Archiepiscopi  delegabatur2,  ad  austrum  orientalis  sacelli  partis 
erant  positae. 

Scamnum  praeterea,  tapeto  pulvinaribusque  instratum,  cui  Episcopi, 
genubus  flexis,  inniterentur,  ante  cathedras  ponebatur. 

Pari  quoque  modo  cathedra,  scamnumque,  tapeto  pulvinarique  ornatum, 
Archiepiscopo,  ad  borealem  orientalis  ejusdem  sacelli  partis  plagam,  posita 
erant. 

His  rebus  ita  ordine  suo  instructis,  mane,  circiter  quintain  aut  sex¬ 
tain,  per  occidentalem  portam,  ingreditur  sacellum  Archiepiscopus,  toga 
talari  coccinea3  caputioque  indutus,  quatuor  prsecedentibus  funalibus,  et 
quatuor  comitatus  Episcopis,  qui  ejus  consecrationi  inservirent,  (verbi 
gratia)  Gulielmo  Barlow4,  olim  Bathonensi  et  Wellensi  Episcopo,  nunc 
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verb  ad  Cicestriensem  episcopatum  electo;  Johanne  Scory5,  olim  Cicestria* 
Episcopo,  et  nunc  ad  Herefordiensem  vocato ;  Milone  Coverdallo8,  olim 
Exoniensi  Episcopo;  et  Johanne  Hodgskinne7,  Bedfordiae  Suffraganeo. 
Qui  omnes  postquam  sedes  sibi  paratas  ordine  singuli  suo  occupassent, 
preces  continuo  matutinae,  per  Andream  Pierson8  Archiepiscopi  capella- 
num,  clara  voce  recitabantur :  quibus  peractis,  Johannes  Scory,  de  quo 
supra  diximus,  suggestum  conscendit ;  atque  inde,  assumpto  sibi  in  tliema, 
Seniores  ergo ,  qui  in  vobis  sunt ,  obsecro  consenior ,  etc.  non  ineleganter 
concionabatur. 

Finita  concione,  egrediuntur  simul  Archiepiscopus  reliquique  quatuor 
Episcopi  sacellum,  se  ad  sacram  communionem  paraturi  neque  mora  con- 
festim  per  borealem  portam  in  vestiarium  ad  hunc  modum  vestiti  redeunt. 
Archiepiscopus  nimirum  linteo  superpelliceo  (quod  vocant)  induebatur  Cices- 
triensis  electus,  capa9  serica  ad  sacra  peragenda  paratus,  utebatur ;  cui 
ministrabant  operamque  suain  prsebebant  duo  Archiepiscopi  capellani, 
Nicholaus  viz.  Bullingham 10,  Lincolniae  Archidiaconus,  et  Edmundus  Gest11, 
Cantuariensis  quoque  Archidiaconus,  capis  sericis  similiter  vestiti.  Here- 
fordiensis  electus  et  Bedfordiensis  suffraganeus,  linteis  superpelliceis  indue- 
bantur. 


Milo  vero  Ooverdallus  non  nisi  toga  lanea  talari  utebatur. 

Atque  hunc  in  modum  vestiti  et  instructi  ad  communionem  celebran- 
dam  perrexerunt.  Archiepiscopo  genubus  flexis  ad  infimum  sacelli  gradum 
sedente. 

Finito  tandem  evangelio,  Herefordiensis  electus,  Bedfordise  suffraganeus, 
et  Milo  Ooverdallus,  (de  quibus  supra)  Archiepiscopum  coram  Oicestriensi 
electo  apud  mensam  in  cathedra  sedenti  his  verbis  adduxerunt.  Reverende 
in  Deo  Pater,  hunc  virum  piurn  pariter  atque  doctum  tibi  offerimus  atque 
praesentamus,  ut  Archiepiscopus  consecretur.  Postquam  hsec  dixissent, 
proferebatur  illico  Begin  ae  diploma  sive  mandatum  pro  consecratione 
Archiepiscopi,  quo  per  Reverendum  Tliomam  Yale12  Legum  Doctorem 
perlecto,  sacramentum  de  regio  primatu  sive  suprema  ejus  auctoritate 
tuenda,  juxta  statuta  primo  anno  regni  serenissimse  regime  nostrae  Eliza- 
bethae  promulgata  ab  eodem  Archiepiscopo  exigebatur,  quod  cum  ille  solem- 
niter  tactis  corporaliter  sacris  Evangeliis  conceptis  verbis  praestitisset, 
Cicestriensis  electus  quaedam  pr  a?  fat  us  atque  populum  ad  orationem  hortatus, 
ad  litanias  decantandas  choro  respondente  se  accinxit.  Quibus  finitis, 
post  quaestiones  aliquot  Archiepiscopo  per  Cicestriensem  electum  propositas, 
et  post  orationes  et  suffragia  quaedam,  juxta  formam  libri  auctoritate 
Parliament  editi13,  apud  Deum  habita,  Cicestriensis,  Herefordiensis,  Suf¬ 
fraganeus  Bedfordiensis  et  Milo  Ooverdallus,  manibus  Archiepiscopo  impo- 
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sitis,  Accipe  (inquiunt)  Spiritual  sanctum,  et  gratiam  Dei,  qu-e  jam  per 
impositiones  manuum  in  te  est  excitare  memento.  Non  enim  timoris,  sed 
virtutis,  dilectionis,  et  sobrietatis  spiritual  dedit  nobis  Deus.  His  ita 
dictis,  Biblia  sacra  illi  in  manibus  tradiderunt,  hujusmodi  apud  eum  verba 
habentes, — In  legendo,  hortando,  et  docendo  vide  diligens  sis,  atque  ea 
meditare  assidub,  quae  in  hisce  libris  scripta  sunt :  noli  in  his  segnis  esse, 
quo  incrementum  inde  proveniens  omnibus  innotescat  et  palam  fiat.  Cura 
quae  ad  te  et  ad  docendi  munus  spectant  diligenter:  hoc  enim  modo,  non 
teipsum  solum,  sed  et  reliquos  auditores  tuos  per  Jesum  Christum  Domi- 
num  nostrum  salvabis.  Postquam  luec  dixissent,  ad  reliqua  communionis 
solemnia  pergit  Cicestriensis,  nullum  Archiepiscopo  tradens  pastorale  bacu- 
lum,  cum  quo  communicabant  una  Archiepiscopus,  et  quatuor  illi  Episcopi 
supra  nominati,  cum  aliis  etiam  nonnullis. 

Finitis  tandem  peractisque  sacris,  egreditur  per  borealem  orientalis 
sacelli  partis  portam  Archiepiscopus  quatuor  illis  comitatus  Episcopis,  qui 
eum  consecraverant,  et  confestim  iisdem  ipsis  stipatus  Episcopis,  per 
eandem  revertitur  portam,  albo  Episeopali  superpelliceo,  crimeraque  (ut 
vocant)  ex  nigro  serico  indutus  circa  colluin  vero  collare  quoddam  ex 
pretiosis  pellibus  sabellinis,  (vulgo  Sables  vocant)  consutum  gestabat. 
Pari  quoque  modo  Cicestriensis  et  Herefordiensis,  suis  episcopalibus  amic- 
tibus,  superpelliceo  scilicet  et  crimera  uterque  induebatur.  D.  Coverdallus 
verb  et  Bedfordiae  Suffraganeus  togis  solummodo  talaribus  utebantur. 
Pergens  deinde  occidentalem  portam  versus  Archiepiscopus  Thom  a?  Doyle 
(Economo,  Johanni  Baker14  Thesaurario,  et  Johanni  Marche  computo 
rotulario,  singulis  singulos  albos  dedit  baculos,  hoc  scilicet  modo  eos 
muneribus  et  officiis  suis  ornans. 

His  itaque  hunc  ad  modum  ordine  suo,  ut  jam  ante  dictum  est,  perac- 
tis,  per  occidentalem  portam  sacellum  egreditur  Archiepiscopus,  genero- 
sioribus  quibusque  sanguine  ex  ejus  familia  eum  precedent i bus,  reliquis 
verb  eum  a  tergo  sequentibus. 

Acta  gestaque  luec  erant  omnia  in  praesentia  Reverendorum  in  Christo 
patrum,  Edmundi  Gryndall15,  Londinensis  Episcopi  electi;  Richardi  Cockes16, 
Eliensis  electi;  Edwini  Sandes17,  Wigorniensis  electi;  Anthonii  Huse, 
Armigeri,  principalis  et  primarii  Registrarii  dicti  Arcliiepiscopi ;  Thorme 
Argali,  Armigeri,  Registrarii  Curiae  praerogativse  Cantuariensis ;  Thoime 
W  illet,  et  Johannis  Tncent,  Notariorum  publicorum ;  et  aliorum  quoque 
nonnullorum. 


NOTES 


1  Matthew  Parker  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  Aug.  6,  1504,  and  was  educated 
there  until  he  was  17  or  18  years  of  age.  He  was  then  sent  to  Cambridge  by  his 
mother  (his  father  being  dead)  and  admitted  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  He 
resided  at  first  in  S.  Maries  Hostle,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  College ;  but 
being  soon  after  “chosen  into  the  number  of  those  Scholars,  which  are  called  Bible 
Clerks  of  the  especial  duty  which  they  execute,"  he  removed  into  College,  and  became 
B.A.  1524,  M.A.  1527,  Fellow,  Sep.  6,  1527,  being  first  entered  in  all  the  rites  of  holy 
orders,  viz.:  having  been  made  Subdeacon,  Dec.  22,  1526;  Deacon,  April  20,  1527; 
Presbyter,  June  15,  1527.  In  1533  he  received  a  licence  from  Archbishop  Cranmer  to 
preach  throughout  his  province,  and  also  letters  patent  from  King  Henry  VIII.  to 
preach  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  commenced  his  duty  as  a  public  preacher  on 
Advent  Sunday  in  that  year,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  delivering  his  five  first  dis¬ 
courses  at  Granchester,  Landbeach,  Bene’t  Church,  Madingley,  and  Barton.  In  1535  he 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and,  by  favour  of  Queen  Anne,  was  promoted  to  the 
Deanery  of  Stoke  College,  near  Clare,  in  Suffolk.  In  1538,  being  then  a  chaplain  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D. ;  in  1541  was  installed  a  Prebendary  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  and  in  1544  appointed  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
After  the  suppression  of  Stoke  College,  in  the  first  year  of  Edwai-d  VI.,  besides  certain 
other  minor  preferments,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  likewise  to 
a  prebendal  stall  in  the  same  church.  He  was,  however,  dispossessed  of  all  this  pre¬ 
ferment  in  the  second  year  of  Mary’s  reign ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  it  he  lived 
a  poor  and  private  life  within  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  “  without  any  man’s  aid 
or  succour.”  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  nominated  to  fill  the  vacant 
see  of  Canterbury,  which  he  held  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1575,  judiciously  settling 
the  doctrines,  and  reducing  to  primitive  order  the  discipline  of  the  Protestant  reformed 
Church  of  England. 

Strype,  Life  of  Parker. 

History  of  the  70 th  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Masters’  History  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

The  following  is  found  in  the  Archbishop’s  parchment  roll,  containing  a  journal  of 
the  memorable  things  which  happened  unto  him  from  the  year  of  his  birth  to  that  in 
which  he  was  made  Archbishop. 

“17  Decembr.  Ann.  1559.  Consecratus  sum  in  Archiepiscopum  Cantuarien. 

Heu  !  Heu  !  Domine  Deus,  in  quae  tempora  servasti  me  ?  jam  veni  in  profundum 
aquarum,  et  tempestas  demersit  me.  O  !  Domine,  vim  patior,  responde  pro  me,  et 
spiritu  tuo  principali  confirma  me.  Homo  enim  sum,  et  exigui  temporis,  et  minor,  &c. 

Da  mihi  fidium  tuavum,  &c.” 

8  Elizabeth  Dei  gratia  Anglie,  Francie  et  Hibernie  Regina,  Fidei  Defensor,  &c. 
Reverendis  in  Christo  Patribus  Antonio  Landaven  Epo,  Willielmo  Bavlo  quondam 
Bathon.  Episcopo  nunc  Cicestren  Electo,  Joanni  Scory  quondam  Cicestren  Episcopo 
nunc  Electo  Hereforden,  Miloni  Coverdale  quondam  Exon  Episcopo,  Johanni  Bed- 
forden,  Johanni  Thetforden  Episcopis  Suflfraganeis,  Johanni  Bale  Osseren  Episcopo, 
salutem. 
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Cum  vacante  nuper  sede  Archiepiscopali  Cautuarien  per  mortem  naturalem  Domini 
Reginaldi  Pole  Cardinalis  ultimi  et  immediati  Arehiepiscopi  et  Past  oris  ejusdem  ad 
humilem  petitionem  Decani  et  Capituli  Ecclesie  nostre  Cathedralis  et  Metropolitice 
Christi  Cantuarien  eisdem  per  Literas  nostras  Patentes  Licentiam  concesserimus  alium 
sibi  eligend  in  Archiepiscopum  et  Pastorem  Sedis  predicte,  ac  iidem  Decanus  et  Capi- 
tulum  vigore  et  obtent  Licentie  nostre  predicte,  Dilectu  Nobis  in  Christo  Magistruni 
Mattheum  Parker,  sacre  Theologie  Professorem,  sibi  et  Ecclesie  pred  elegerunt  in 
Archiepiscopum  et  Pastorem  prout  per  Literas  suas  Patentes  Sigillo  eorurn  communi 
sigillat  Nobis  inde  directas  plenius  liquet  et  apparet.  Nos  Electionem  illam  acceptantes 
eidem  Electioni  Regium  nostrum  assensum  adhibuimus  pariter  et  favorem,  et  hoc 
vobis  tenore  presentium  significamus  Rogantes  ac  in  fide  et  dilectione  quibus  Nobis 
tenemini  firmiter  precipiendo  mandantes,  quatenus  vos  aut  ad  minus  quatuor  vestrum 
eundem  Mattheum  Parker  in  Archiepum  et  Pastorem  Ecclesie  Cathedralis  et  Metro¬ 
politice  Christi  Cantuarien  predicte  (sicut  prefertur)  Electum,  Electionemque  predic- 
tam  confirmare,  et  eundem  Magistruni  Mattheum  Parker  in  Archiepiscopum  et  Pastorem 
Ecclesie  predicte  consecrare,  ceteraque  omnia  et  singula  peragere  que  vestro  in  hac 
parte  incumbunt  Officio  Pastorali  juxta  formam  Statutorum  in  ea  parte  editorum  et 
provisorum  velitis  cum  effectu,  supplentes  nihilominus  suprema  authoritate  nostra  Regia 
ex  mero  motu  et  certa  scientia  nostris,  si  quid  aut  in  hiis  que  juxta  Mandatum  nos¬ 
trum  predictum  per  vos  fient,  aut  in  vobis  aut  vestrum  aliquo  conditione,  statu,  facultate 
vestris  ad  premissa  perficiend  desit  aut  deerit  eorurn  que  per  Statuta  hujus  Regni  nostri, 
aut  per  Leges  Ecclesiasticas  in  hac  parte  requiruntur  aut  necessaria  sunt,  temporis  ratione 
et  rerum  necessitate  id  postulante.  In  cujus  rei  Testimonium  has  Literas  nostras  fieri 
fecimus  Patentes,  T:  meipsa  apud  Westm  sexto  die  Decembris,  Anno  Regni  nostri  2. 

Copy  of  the  Record  in  the  Register  of  the  See  of  Canterbury.  Archbishop  Bramhall’s 
fVorks,  p.  1025. 

J  Probably  the  full  dress  of  a  Doctor  in  Divinity. 

4  William  Barlow  was  bred  a  Canon  regular  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine  in  the 
Monastery  of  St  Ositli,  Essex,  and  afterwards  made  Prior  of  the  Canons  of  his  order 
living  at  Bisham,  Berks.  At  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries  he  readily  resigned  his 
house,  and  prevailed  on  many  Abbots  and  Priors  to  do  the  same.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  and  consecrated  to  that  see  Feb.  22,  1535-36,  trans¬ 
lated  to  St  David’s,  April  1536,  and  to  Bath  and  Wells,  1547,  or  1548*,  being  then  a 
zealous  preacher  and  professor  of  the  reformed  religion.  In  1553  he  was  deprived  of 
his  see  and  imprisoned,  but  contrived  to  make  his  escape  into  Germany,  where  he 
lived  an  exile  until  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having  returned  to  his  country 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1559,  and  the  following  year  was  made  pre¬ 
bendary  of  the  first  stall  in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  in  Westminster.  He  died  in  1568, 
and  was  buried  in  Chichester  Cathedral. 

Wood,  Athen.  Ox.  vol.  1. 156. 

5  John  Scory,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  con¬ 
secrated  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Aug.  30,  1551,  by  Cranmer.  In  1552  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Chichester,  but  upon  the  accession  of  Mary,  in  1553,  was  deprived. 
During  the  whole  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign  he  was  an  exile  and  sufferer  upon  account 
of  religion.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  he  returned  to  England  and  became 
her  chaplain,  and  in  1559  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  being  then  more  than  60  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1585,  having  held  the  see  of  Hereford  for  almost  26  years. 

Godwin,  de  Prcesul. 

Wood,  Ath.  vol.  i.  682. 


*  Godwin,  de  Preesul, 
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6  Miles  Coverdale  was  educated  in  the  Romish  religion,  and  afterwards  became  an 
Augustine  Monk.  Having  embraced  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  he  was,  upon 
the  resignation  of  John  Voysey,  or  Harman,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  preferred  to  that  see  by 
letters  patent,  dated  5  Edw.  VI.  Aug.  14,  1551,  “  propter  singularem  sacrarum  literarum 
doctrinam,  moresque  probatissimos.”  He  was  consecrated  Bishop,  Aug.  30,  1551,  but 
enjoyed  that  dignity  a  very  short  time.  In  1553  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishop  rick, 
(to  which  Voysey  was  restored)  and  thrown  into  prison ;  but  at  length  was  permitted  to 
go  into  exile.  When  he  returned,  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  did  not 
again  take  possession  of  his  see,  but  resided  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1565,  aged  81. 

Godwin,  de  Prcpsul. 

Wood,  Ath.  vol.  i.  col.  680. 

i  John  Hodgskin,  Professor  of  Divinity,  was  consecrated  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  Dec.  9,  1537,  by  John  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  (by  virtue  of  commissional 
letters  from  Archbishop  Cranmer)  assisted  by  John  Hilsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
Robert  Parfew,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 

Strype,  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  63. 

8  He  was  almoner  as  well  as  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop,  and  preached  the  sermon 
at  the  consecration  of  Young,  Jewell,  &c.,  Jan.  21,  1559-60.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
Archbishop’s  executors.  In  1548  or  1549,  he  served  the  office  of  Proctor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge. 

9  The  Ritual  of  1549  prescribes  that  whenever  the  Bishop  shall  celebrate  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  church  he  shall  have  upon  him,  besides  his  rochet,  a  surplice  or 
albe,  and  a  cope  or  vestment ;  also  that  the  priests  assisting  shall  wear  a  white  albe 
plain,  with  a  vesture  or  cope.  The  Second  Book  of  Kang  Edward  VI.  forbad  the  use 
of  the  albe,  vestment,  or  cope.  This  custom  however  was  observed  at  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  Archbishop  Parker  agreeably  to  the  Act  passed  Eliz.  I. 

10  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1559-60;  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1571;  died  1576. 

11  Bishop  of  Rochester,  1559-60;  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  1571;  died  1576-77. 

12  He  was  the  Archbishop’s  Chancellor  and  Vicar-general. 

13  It  is  Bishop  Burnet’s  opinion  that  the  new  book  of  ordination,  whieh  was  enacted 
5  Edw.  VI.  at  the  same  time  when  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  its  last  correc¬ 
tions  was  authorised,  was  appointed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  But 
in  Queen  Mary’s  time  these  acts  were  repealed,  and  those  books  were  condemned  by 
name.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown.  King  Edward’s  Common  Prayer 
Book  was  of  new  enacted,  and  Queen  Mary’s  act  was  repealed.  But  the  book  of 
Ordination  was  not  expressly  named,  it  being  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book. 

Burnet,  Art.  XXXVI. 

“  The  order  of  King  Edward’s  Book  is  to  be  observed ;  for  that  there  is  none  other 
especially  made  in  this  last  session  of  Parliament.” 

Parker’s  Paper  of  Instructions  to  Cecil.  Strype,  Parker,  p.  40. 

“  During  this  Parliament  (Eliz.  9,  1566),  besides  other  things  for  the  public  ad¬ 
vantage,  it  was  unanimously  declared,  That  the  election,  consecration,  confirmation, 
and  instalment  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England,  (which  some  had  abusively 
called  in  question)  were  lawful;  and  that  the  said  Bishops  were  elected  and  consecrated 
duly,  and  according  to  the  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Land.” 

Hist,  of  Queen  Eliz.  by  W.  Cambden,  Esq. 

14  This  was  the  Archbishop’s  half-brother.  Strype,  Parker,  p.  4. 

'5  Bishop  of  London,  1559;  Archbishop  of  York,  1570;  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1575 ;  died  1583. 
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10  Bishop  of  Ely,  1559 ;  died  1581. 

17  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1559;  Bishop  of  London,  1670;  Archbishop  of  York,  1576. 
He  was  at  one  time  Master  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge ;  and,  when  V  ice-Chancellor 
of  the  University,  was  compelled  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  support  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  which  he  did  with  such  moderation  as 
to  offend  neither  party.  He  died  1588. 


The  following  list  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  all  of  whom  were  confirmed  in  their 
sees,  consecrated  by,  or  derived  their  consecration  through  him,  will  shew  how  far  the 
question  of  valid  ordination  in  the  English  Church  depends  upon  the  lawful  and  regular 
consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker. 

Matthew  Parker,  D.D.,  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  August  1,  1559; 

was  confirmed,  December  9,  1559; 
and  consecrated,  December  17,  1559, 

being  Sunday,  in  Lambeth  Chapel. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  government  he  consecrated 

1.  Edmund  Grindal,  Bp.  of  London, 

2.  Richard  Cox,  Bp.  of  Ely, 

3.  Edwin  Sandes,  Bp.  of  Worcester, 

4.  Rowland  Merick,  Bp.  of  Bangor, 

The  elections  of  these  four,  together  with  those  of  Barlow  and  Scory,  already  con¬ 
secrated  Bishops,  were  confirmed  the  day  before  at  Bow  Church,  the  Archbishop  being 
present. 

Also  he  consecrated 

5.  Thomas  Young,  Bp.  of  St  David’s, 

6.  Nicholas  Bullingham,  Bp.  of  Lincoln, 

7.  John  Jewell,  Bp.  of  Salisbury, 

8.  Richard  Davyes,  Bp.  of  St  Asaph, 

Again  he  consecrated 

9.  Edmund  Gheast,  Bp.  of  Rochester, 

10.  Gilbert  Barkley,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  \\ 

11.  Thomas  Bentham,  Bp.  of  Lichfield  s 

Also 

12.  William  Alley,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  Sunday,  July  14,  1560. 

13.  John  Parlchurst,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  Sunday,  September  1,  1560. 

14.  Robert  Horn,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  1  Sunday, 

15.  Edmund  Scambler,  Bp.  of  Peterborough,  j  February  16,  1560-61. 

And  confirmed 

Thomas  Young,  Abp.  of  York,  translated  from  St  David’s,  Feb.  20,  1560-61. 

Richard  Davyes,  Bp.  of  St  David’s,  translated  from  St  Asaph,  May  21,  1561. 

And  consecrated 

16.  Thomas  Davyes,  Bp.  of  St  Asaph,  Monday*,  May  26,  1561. 

17.  Richard  Cheyney,  Bp.  of  Gloucester,  Sunday,  April  19,  1562. 

*  Easter-day,  A.D.  1561,  was  on  April  6,  consequently,  Monday,  May  26,  1561,  would  be  the  Wbit 
Monday  of  that  year,  and  a  proper  day  for  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop. 

N.B.  The  days  of  the  consecrations  of  the  Bishops  whose  names  are  given  in  the  foregoing  list, 
were  proved  to  be  Sundays  by  two  methods,  First,  by  reckoning  from  17  Dec.  1559  (which  day  is  stated 
in  the  MS.  to  have  been  Sunday),  and  finding  from  thence  what  days  of  the  month  in  the  five  next 
following  years  corresponded  to  Sundays.  Secondly,  by  reckoning  in  a  similar  manner  from  another 
independent  and  given  date,  viz.  Wednesday,  June  4,  1561,  the  day  on  which  a  fire  took  place  in  St 
Paul’s  Cathedral  (Strype,  Life  of  Grindal).  Both  these  methods  of  ascertaining  the  days  of  the  week 
assign  Sundays  to  the  dates  given  in  Godwin  de  Prcesul.  Anglia.  The  Easter-day  of  the  year  1561,  is 
given  in  the  Calendar.  See  Dr  Cardwell’s  Two  Liturgies  of  Edward  the  VI.  compared. 


Sunday, 
January  21,  1559-60. 


ells  >  -  ' 

aid  Coventry,  J  March  24’  1559*60 


Sunday, 


St  Thomas’  Day, 
December  21,  1559. 
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Again,  when  Anthony,  Bp.  of  Llandaff  died,  in  room  of  him  was  consecrated 

18.  Hugh  Jones,  Bp.  of  Llandaff,  Sunday,  May  5,  1566. 

Archbishop  Parker  also  confirmed  in  the  See  of  Oxford,  Hugh  Curwyn,  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin,  translated  from  thence  October  14,  1567. 

Again,  Thomas  Young,  Archbishop  of  York,  consecrated  Bishop  of  St  David’s, 
by  Parker,  did  in  that  province  consecrate 

1.  James  Pilkington,  Bp.  of  Durham,  1  Sunday, 

2.  John  Best,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  j  March  2,  1560-61. 

3.  William  Downham,  Bp.  of  Chester,  Sunday,  May  4,  1561. 

The  See  of  Bristol  being  held  in  commendam  by  Cheyney,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
it  consequently  appears  that  all  the  Bishops  of  England  at  that  period,  were  either 
consecrated  or  placed  in  their  sees  by  and  through  Archbishop  Parker. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Some  apology,  or  at  least  explanation,  will  probably  be  considered  due 
on  the  introduction  of  a  subject  so  little  studied,  as  to  be  comparatively 
strange  even  to  those  whose  professed  interest  in  antiquarian  researches 
would  be  most  likely  to  bring  it  under  their  notice,  and  many  perhaps 
will  think  the  neglect  so  little  undeserved  as  to  render  the  value  of  an 
attempt  to  remove  it  extremely  questionable.  I  acknowledge,  that  were  I 
writing  solely  for  myself,  I  should  not  pay  any  such  compliment  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  as  to  recommend  a  science  to  attention  on  the  score  of 
its  utility;  but  as  these  pages  will  appear  under  the  auspices  of  a  Society 
whose  partiality  alone  induced  their  publication,  I  must  endeavour  to 
justify  it  by  making  out  as  good  a  case  as  possible  for  myself  and  my 
subject.  And  as  Antiquarian  Associations  are  not  to  be  presumed  so 
materially  to  differ  from  all  others,  as  to  include  no  shades  of  opinion 
among  their  members,  I  may  as  well  observe  at  the  outset,  that  though 
the  whole  matter  contained  between  these  two  covers  bears  the  stamp 
and  warrant  of  the  Society,  yet  the  only  points  on  which  they  may  be 
understood  unanimously  to  concur,  are  the  utility  of  investigating  local 
antiquity,  the  expectation  of  advantage  from  the  application  of  Heraldry 
to  that  purpose,  and  the  commission  of  the  task  to  the  hands  of  the 
writer;  any  sentiments  which  may  be  accidentally  gathered  from  prefatory 
observations  or  parenthetical  remarks,  are  referable,  as  far  as  his  know¬ 
ledge  goes,  to  himself  alone.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  study  of 
Gothic  Architecture  which  has  lately  become  so  fashionable  amongst  us, 
should  not  have  attracted  attention  to  a  science  which  enters  so  closely 
into  some  of  its  ornamental  details.  In  the  later  Decorated  and  more 
especially  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  shields  of  arms  appear  as  integral 
parts  of  the  design,  as  the  toothed  ornament  and  ball-flower  of  earlier 
times.  Indeed,  long  surfaces  of  panelling  may  frequently  be  met  with, 
consisting  entirely  of  escocheons  in  quatre-foiled  circles  or  squares,  not  to 
mention  their  use  in  tablets  and  corbels ;  while  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  being  so  often  left  without  device,  proves  both  that  charges  were 
never  wantonly  introduced  without  reference  to  the  foundation  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  edifice,  and  that  even  in  the  absence  of  any  occasion  for  such 
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memorial,  a  plain  shield  at  all  events  was  thought  necessary  to  complete 
the  detail.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  principles  of  Architecture  are 
not  to  be  completely  and  thoroughly  understood  without  any  knowledge 
of  Heraldry ;  a  man  may  perfectly  appreciate  the  construction  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  yet  be  unable  to -describe  the  ball-flower 
with  accuracy,  and  still  more  to  blazon  the  arms  of  the  see;  but  I  wonder 
that  some  one  or  two  of  a  numerous  list  of  students  should  not  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  analysis  of  a  class  of  ornaments  which  was 
constantly  coming  under  their  observation  in  various  shapes.  These 
remarks  apply  still  more  forcibly  to  a  most  interesting  branch  of  the 
science, — Monumental  Architecture,  to  which  in  one  of  its  departments, 
the  researches  of  a  sister  society  have  lately  been  most  judiciously  directed. 
With  this,  Heraldry  is  most  essentially  connected,  and  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  enjoy  thoroughly  an  old  cathedral  without  some  acquaintance 
with  the  former,  as  it  would  be  to  appreciate  the  former  itself  without 
the  aid  of  the  latter.  Almost  all  tombs  of  subsequent  date  to  the  coped 
stones  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whether  brasses  or  altar-tombs  of  the 
following  ages,  or  mural  monuments  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are 
embellished  with  heraldric  ensigns  so  invariably,  that  even  as  ordinary 
decorations,  it  would  be  important  to  examine  and  classify  their  characters, 
while  to  neglect  them  when  they  would  serve  not  only  to  identify  persons, 
but  even,  on  occasions,  to  decide  dates,  appears  to  me  so  strange,  that 
I  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  obsolete  nature  of  the 
study,  and  the  prevailing  misconceptions  of  its  extent,  were  sufficient  to 
banish  it  at  once  from  the  thoughts  of  the  student  if  it  ever  intruded 
itself1. 

Few  sciences  have  suffered  more  severe  treatment  than  Heraldry.  The 
amateur,  if  he  gave  it  any  thought  at  all,  concluded  that  its  domain  might 
be  viewed  in  an  hour,  and  its  treasures  ransacked  in  a  week.  It  was 
decided  some  time  since,  after  a  season  of  submissive  experience,  that  the 
calling  a  rose  a  gul  was  not  the  sole  requisite  for  the  portraiture  of  orien¬ 
tal  imagery;  but  still,  notwithstanding  this  precedent,  any  person  who  can 
describe  the  colours  of  a  shield  in  terms  which,  if  not  heraldric,  are  at 
all  events  not  English,  is  held  justly  entitled  to  whatever  renown  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Armoury  may  confer.  Yet  even  these  rudimentary  technicalities 
may  not  be  useless ;  the  language  of  Heraldry  is  occasionally  barbaro  s  in 
sound  and  appearance,  but  it  is  always  peculiarly  expressive,  and  a  prac- 

*  The  above  passage  was  written  at  some  distance  from  the  University,  and  I  have 
since  seen  one  of  these  Publications,  which  shews  that  Heraldry  is  not  altogether 
neglected,  but  I  imagine  the  writer  will  agree  with  me  in  the  general  truth  of  my 
remarks. 
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tice  which  involves  habitual  conciseness  and  precision  in  their  utmost 
attainable  degree,  and  in  which  tautology  is  viewed  as  fatally  detrimental, 
may  insensibly  benefit  the  student  on  other  more  important  occasions. 
The  mischief  arises,  not  from  mastering  this  accidence  of  the  science,  but 
from  stopping  short  after  it,  as  if  no  more  remained  to  be  done.  The 
fact  is  really,  that  the  styles  of  blazonry  admit  of  classification  like  those 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  not  so  distinct  indeed  or  satisfactory,  but  though 
the  line  of  demarcation  be  invisible,  yet  the  difference  of  the  extremes  is 
obvious  ; 

Usque  adeo  quod  tangit  idem  est,  tamen  ultima  distant, 

and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  changes  and  their  periods  are  pretty  evenly 
coincident  in  their  respective  sciences.  The  bare,  deviceless  ordinaries 
agree  well  with  the  sturdy  pier  and  flat  buttress  of  the  Norman  age,  and 
if  1  were  inclined  to  push  the  comparison,  I  might  match  the  coats  simply 
semee  or  chequy  with  the  diaper  work  to  be  met  with  in  this  style ; 
— the  progress  of  ornament  uniting  still  with  chasteness  of  design  may 
be  called  early  English — the  fourteenth  century  exhibits  the  perfection  of 
both  sciences  as  displayed  in  the  highest  degree  of  decoration  consistent 
with  purity,  and  the  mannerism  of  Henry  the  VUIth’s  time,  with  its 
crowded  field  and  accumulated  charges,  is  as  essentially  florid  and  flam¬ 
boyant  as  any  panelling  or  tracery  in  the  kingdom.  I  might  extend 
this  contrast  much  further,  but  it  would  be  only  illustrating  a  truth  which, 
after  all,  needs  little  illustration.  Heraldry  and  Architecture  served  naturally 
as  exhibitions  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age.  Indeed  the  principles 

of  the  latter  supplied  the  embellishments  for  domestic  furniture  as  well  as 

buildings,  and  the  tests  of  Rickman  may  be  applied  to  William  of  Wyke- 
harn’s  crosier,  or  Lady  Margaret’s  wine-cup,  as  well  as  to  New  College 
Chapel,  or  Christ’s  Gateway.  What  characteristic  of  the  day  is  manifested 
in  the  present  treatment  of  Heraldry,  each  reader  will  decide  according 

to  his  previous  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  to  each  I  leave  kit ;  but  that 

architectural  fashions  are  as  excellent  criteria  in  this  as  in  past  ages,  is 
sufficiently  exemplified  in  our  metropolitan  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
worship.  The  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  churches  in  the  Strand, 
would  be  most  admirably  symbolical  of  the  theology  of  Oxford,  and — that 
of  Islington.  To  return,  however,  for  a  moment,  even  the  debasement  of 
Architecture  has  its  faithful  counterpart  in  the  degeneracy  of  Heraldry, 
and  the  very  conceits  of  the  times  were  transferred  to  shields  of  arms3. 

2  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  adopted  for  her  device  a 
stalk  of  liquorice  “duquel  la  racine  est  douce,  et  tout  le  reste  hors  de  terre,  amer, 
avec  ces  mots  ‘ Dulce  meurn  terra  tegit’  la  lerre  cache  ma  douceur.”  Catherine  de 
Medici  took  a  mountain  of  quick-lime,  on  her  widowhood,  with  rain-drops  falling  on 

2 — 2 
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It  can  hardly  be  wise  to  neglect  even  such  trivial  manifestations  of  general 
character.  I  do  not  wish  the  reader  to  infer  that  I  have  established 
any  such  theory  as  would  enable  him,  on  inspection,  to  state  the  age  and 
value  of  any  proposed  coat.  This  is  rendered  impossible,  both  by  the 
licence  of  Heralds  to  return  to  any  style  they  please,  and  the  accident 
of  augmentations,  which  may  almost  conceal  the  original  character  of  the 
coat ;  the  privilege  too,  assumed  by  the  present  age,  of  adopting  devices 
ad  libitum  is  quite  enough  to  confound  any  enquiries.  All  that  I  intended 
to  assert,  was,  that  in  the  styles  of  blazonry  generally  adopted  at  certain 
periods,  there  does  exist  a  marked  difference.  An  applicant  might  perhaps 
in  the  16th  century  have  procured  a  grant  of  arms  as  simple  as  those 
of  the  Lady  Clare,  but  he  would  much  more  probably  have  received  a 
coat  like  that  of  Dr  Caius.  The  other  department  of  Heraldry,  marshall¬ 
ing,  gives  a  value  to  the  science  which  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  experienced  its  aid.  A  dim-looking  pane  in  an  oriel  window, 
or  a  discoloured  coat  in  the  dexter  corner  of  an  old  Holbein,  may  give  not 
only  the  name  of  the  benefactor,  or  the  portrait,  but  also  identify  him  person¬ 
ally  by  shewing  his  relation  to  the  head  of  the  house,  his  connexions  and  his 
alliances.  This  peculiarly  applies  to  the  study  of  our  collegiate  antiquities, 
our  towers  and  halls  are  embellished  with  passages  of  local  history  written 
in  hieroglyphics,  unintelligible  perhaps  to  the  multitude,  but  really  as 
pertinent  and  instructive  as  the  Arabic  scrolls  in  the  courts  of  the  Alhambra. 
If,  in  digging  the  foundations  of  the  New  Union  Workhouse,  a  stone  had 
been  discovered,  on  which  characters  of  any  tolerably  tractable  nature  were 
graven,  the  Camden  Society  would  have  followed  its  President  to  the 
breach,  copies  would  have  been  taken  and  models  cast,  and  the  ensuing 
month  would  have  ushered  into  the  world  a  folio  announcement  that  the 

it,  in  allusion  to  her  tears,  and  the  motto  “  Ardorem  extincta  testantur  vivere  flamma.” 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  184,  p.  838.  Some  of  the  parliamentarian  officers  displayed  most 
strange  blazonry  on  their  banners.  I  subjoin  a  specimen  of  Captain  Reeve:  Azure,  a 
church  gothic,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  fashion  like  a  cathedral,  with  a  towered 
and  spired  steeple  in  the  middle,  the  whole  embattled,  and  ends  ornamented  with  the 
cross,  all  proper,  as  of  white  stone ;  and  near  unto  the  south,  and  as  if  on  the  ground, 
some  loose  stones,  and  opposite  to  the  church,  and  at  the  west  end,  a  man  in  front, 
thus  apparelled,  &c. :  on  his  feet  large  boots  of  brown  leather,  white  stockings,  crim¬ 
son  breeches,  coat  or  jacket  of  the  same,  the  sleeves  of  wliich  only  are  seen,  as  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  brown  leather  doublet  with  skirts,  in  his  right  hand 
a  sword  in  pale,  his  left  embowed  and  holding  up  a  mason’s  trowel,  proper,  on  his 
head  a  Republican  higli-crowned  hat,  sable,  on  the  right  side  ornamented  with  three 
white  feathers,  in  chief  and  in  base  a  label  extended  argent  lined  or,  on  which  in 
Roman  letters,  sable,  tam  gladio  qvam  trvlla  ;  on  the  label  in  base,  sangvis  cae- 
mentvm  facit,  fringed  or  and  azure.  It  would  be  curious  to  contrast  these  warriors 
with  the  seven  against  Thebes. 
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site  had  been,  perhaps,  that  of  an  ancient  ergastulum ,  and  that  thus  by  a 
wonderful  fatality,  the  plains  of  Chesterton,  like  another  Emathia,  had 
been  appointed  a  second  time  for  the  torture  of  refractory  slaves.  Yet  a 
language  the  most  ingenious  and  durable,  in  which  are  recorded  the 
families  of  our  benefactors,  the  names  of  the  more  illustrious  members  of 
each  society  both  by  birth  and  talent,  which  perpetuates  their  academic 
rank  and  ecclesiastical  dignities,  is  suffered  to  remain  unnoticed  and  un¬ 
investigated.  Researches  of  the  former  kind  are  excellent  in  tendency 
and  interesting  in  prosecution,  they  surely  however  need  not  operate  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  But,  apart  from  all  this,  I  think  the  advantages 
to  result  from  study,  depend  far  less  on  the  accidental  value  of  the  in¬ 
formation  acquired,  than  on  the  training  and  self-culture  requisite  to 
obtain  it ;  and  if  Heraldry,  as  I  hope  by  my  suggestions  to  shew,  instead 
of  exhibiting  merely  a  barbarous  and  obsolete  vocabulary,  and  taxing  the 
memory  alone,  may  be  viewed  in  a  different  light,  so  as  to  open  to  every 
student  a  field  for  extensive  observation  and  original  inference,  its  worth 
cannot  be  contemptible,  especially  among  our  infinite  variety  of  tastes 
and  dispositions,  where  it  may  attract  by  its  acknowledged  refinement  and 
elegance  some  few  students  who  would  never  have  cared  to  pursue  the 
same  end  through  other  means.  The  benefit  arising  from  different  pursuits 
will  differ  of  course  in  degree,  but  nothing  that  exercises  the  intellect  can 
be  useless,  and  in  this  spirit  it  may  be  possible  to  study  even  Conchology 
without  degradation.  Further,  the  study  of  Heraldry  is  altogether  good 
in  its  tendency,  and  I  again  cite  the  science  which  I  have  already  so 
often  compared.  More  than  one  reader  perhaps  may  be  inclined  to  smile 
at  any  implied  connexion  between  the  study  of  Gothic  Architecture  and  the 
revival  of  sound  Church  principles,  but  they,  whose  information  gives  value 
to  their  opinion,  well  know  that  its  promotion  has  produced  far  more  im¬ 
portant  and  permanent  consequences  than  the  inhibition  of  remorseless 
Churchwardens,  and  daily  experience  is  teaching  us  the  admirable  results 
of  a  respect  to  Catholic  antiquity.  The  law  of  England  interferes  not,  on 
points  of  taste,  either  with  the  belief  or  the  beautifying  of  the  congregation 
or  the  conventicle,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  operations  of  this 
constitutional  freedom : 

Publica  lex  liominum  naturaque  continet  hoc  fas 

Ut  teneat  vetitos  inscitia  debilis  actus: — 

Ne  liceat  facere  id  quod  quis  vitiabit  agendo. 

But  the  age  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  rejects  both  the  maxim  and 
the  enthralment.  The  voice  of  the  Church  and  the  principles  of  antiquity 
are  contemned  in  the  consistent  spirit  of  theological  and  architectural  eclec¬ 
ticism;  and  the  untrammelled  sectarian,  as  he  biennially  remodels  his  creed 
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or  reorganizes  his  establishment,  may  crocket  a  Norman  tower  or  transom 
a  Decorated  mullion,  provided  only  the  conveyance  of  the  ground  be  valid, 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  material  nnfelonious.  What  the  law  does 
not  ordain,  either  in  religion  or  politics,  education  may  secure,  and  Heraldry 
may  contribute  to  advancing.  In  behalf  of  my  subject  then,  I  have 
thrown  together  the  foregoing  observations, — more  likely  perhaps  to  stimulate 
the  prepossessed  than  convert  the  prejudiced ;  however,  as  I  am  not  re¬ 
commending  the  observance  of  our  University  Statutes,  I  hope  I  may  not 
excite  any  pious  horror,  or  provoke  any  impassioned  reply. 

But  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  there  may  be  several  who  would 
deny  the  efficacy  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  arguments  in  establishing 
the  title  of  this  science  to  attention,  or  in  shewing  the  expediency  of  its 
revival,  and  who,  while  admitting  the  tendency  just  alluded  to,  would  employ 
the  circumstance  in  proving  a  deduction  diametrically  opposed  to  mine.  I 
should  seriously  regret  passing  over  these  gentlemen  without  a  word  of 
address.  A  profound  contempt  for  antiquity  in  general,  and  Heraldry  in 
particular,  is  a  perfectly  intelligible,  and  by  no  means  a  disreputable,  senti¬ 
ment.  Decision  of  character  must  always  command  respect ;  we  pay  it 
to  Cobbetfs  Register ,  and  refuse  it  to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  But  all 
claim  to  this  homage  is  at  once  forfeited  by  inconsistency.  Strip  Trinity 
of  her  shields,  and  make  her  gateway  like  the  Euston  Square  terminus ; 
leave  the  windows  of  King’s  as  unstained  as  her  hospitality;  exile  the 
coronetted  cocks  from  Jesus,  and  proscribe  the  portcullis  at  St  John’s 
like  the  fleurs-de-lys  at  Paris; — abolish  all  these,  and  such  as  these, — and 
I  stand  as  defenceless  as  a  Whig  minister  before  Lyndhurst,  with  no 
further  plea  to  urge  than  an  idiosyncratic  discrepancy  of  opinion.  But 
while  our  College  seals  are  still  unlike  those  of  Railway  Corporations,  while 
we  still  embellish  our  prizes  with  armoury,  and  crowd  our  oriels  with 
shields,  I  cannot  see  on  what  ground  we  are  to  reject  a  knowledge  of 
this  science,  unless  indeed  we  presume,  as  in  the  case  of  theology,  that 
it  is  to  come  by  intuition ;  though  this  again  is  raising  Heraldry  to  the 
rank  of  Divinity,  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  only  liberal  pro¬ 
fession  for  which  a  man  could  perfectly  qualify  himself  in  the  space  of 
six  weeks.  Our  course  is  optional,  but  if  experience  is  to  be  any  guide, 
a  recent  mistake  or  two  amongst  us,  of  rather  singular  enormity,  may 
serve  to  shew  how  perilous  it  is  to  apply  a  science  without  some  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  canon  for  its  use. 

I  am  now  compelled  to  adopt  the  seemingly  anomalous  course,  of  pre¬ 
suming  in  my  readers  a  considerable  familiarity  with  the  rudiments  of 
Heraldry,  although  I  have  throughout  implied  my  persuasion  of  the  con¬ 
trary  fact.  But  this  I  cannot  avoid ;  the  limit  and  character  of  these 
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Publications  effectually  forbid  any  set  treatise  on  the  science,  and  I  must 
confine  myself  to  what  I  have  undertaken,  viz.,  its  application  to  the 
illustration  of  those  antiquities  which  our  Society  was  formed  to  investi¬ 
gate.  Should  this  persuade  any  one  to  master  its  elements,  so  much 
will  be  gained;  but,  as  it  is,  I  must  of  necessity  proceed  with  all  the 
mysterious  language,  and  characteristic  technicalities  compulsory  on  a 
writer  of  Heraldry,  just  as  if  every  reader  were  as  much  at  home  in  them 
as  Garter  King  at  Arms.  My  design  is,  first,  to  analyse  the  coat-armour 
borne  by  each  individual  college,  as  offering  a  favourable  subject  for  com¬ 
mencing  with,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall  take  occasion,  as  frequently  as  is 
consistent  with  my  purpose,  to  make  such  suggestions,  or  give  such 
information,  as  I  shall  think  advisable.  Afterwards,  I  shall  advert  to  the 
more  conspicuous  and  important  embellishments  of  our  public  and  private 
buildings,  but  this  will  be  in  a  subsequent  number,  and  I  shall  consider 
in  the  meanwhile  what  method  it  may  be  most  advantageous  to  adopt. 
Other  subjects  of  remark,  too,  may  possibly  present  themselves,  but  I 
will  now  commence  my  task  with  a  prefatory  chapter  on  the  arms  of 
Bodies-Corporate,  not  only  because  it  will  enable  me  to  condense  and  place 
in  juxta-position  certain  observations  on  such  coats,  which  I  should  other¬ 
wise  have  scattered  over  several  pages,  but  because  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
science  which  I  have  never  seen  treated  with  that  attention  which  it 
seems  to  me  to  deserve.  How  closely  it  bears  on  our  general  subject 
will  presently  appear. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON  THE  COAT-ARMOUR  OF  BODIES-CORPORATE. 


•It  is  not  very  easy,  and  perhaps  indeed  scarcely  possible,  to  fix  the 
precise  date  at  which  armorial  bearings  began  to  be  generally  employed 
by  these  societies.  In  the  case  of  Cities  and  Towns  they  were  probably 
contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  use  of  Personal  Heraldry,  and 
subservient  in  a  measure  to  the  same  purposes.  The  signature  of  a  cor¬ 
porate  body  is  naturally  conveyed  in  the  impress  of  its  seal,  for  which 
no  device  could  be  more  obvious  than  the  arms  of  the  community.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  these  seals  were  all  of  them,  originally,  legitimate 
coats-of-arms,  as  necessity  would  cause  their  adoption  at  a  period  when 
the  cultivation  of  heraldry  was  insufficient  to  secure  their  regularity. 
They  probably  exhibited  some  broadly  emblematical  device,  suggested  by 
any  striking  attribute  of  the  locality  or  its  inhabitants,  and  formed  a  class 
analogous  to  the  compositions  of  saints,  prelates,  and  children,  which 
we  see  in  the  older  seals  of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  of  both  which 
practices  we  may  trace  vestiges  in  the  respective  societies  up  to  the 
present  day.  There  are  also  several  Towns  possessing  no  registered 
arms  on  record,  which  have  yet  an  acknowledged  common  seal,  while 
others  have  both  equally  well  authenticated,  but  differing  materially 
from  each  other  in  device.  In  these  cases  the  seal  is  generally  of  the 
description  above  alluded  to,  and  is  of  more  ancient  date,  the  arms 
being  probably  a  formal  grant  at  a  later  period.  Subsequently,  however, 
to  the  institution  of  the  College  of  Arms,  we  find  in  a  short  time  armorial 
bearings  either  confirmed  or  appropriated,  as  it  might  be,  to  almost  all 
chartered  societies, — Cities,  Towns,  Hospitals,  Inns  of  Court,  Guilds,  Com¬ 
panies,  Colleges  and  Religious  Foundations.  The  Guilds,  occasionally,  were 
marshalled  in  the  field  under  their  respective  banners,  an  instance  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  a  plate  of  Froissart,  where  the  townsmen  of 
Ghent  are  attacking  the  Earl  of  Flanders  in  Dendremonde.  It  will  be 
seen  below  that  I  have  included  in  this  chapter  a  brief  reference  to  the 
arms  of  Sees  and  Deaneries ;  these,  strictly  speaking,  are  arms  not  of 
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community,  but  of  office,  and  consequently  do  not  come  under  the  title 
prefixed  to  the  section,  but  I  was  desirous  of  alluding  to  some  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  their  character  illustrative  of  our  general  subject,  and  I  did  not 
see  any  fitter  occasion  or  place. 

But  before  entering  on  any  analysis  of  individual  coats  or  distinct 
classes  of  them,  I  wish  to  premise  a  few  remarks  of  general  import.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  blazonry  of  ordinaries  or  of  common  charges 
he  considered  the  more  ancient,  as  they  probably  combined  from  separate 
and  unconnected  sources  in  our  present  system ;  but  there  is  I  think  -this 
fundamental  difference  between  them,  that  whereas  the  latter  were  naturally 
more  or  less  always  emblematical,  the  former  never  were  so,  at  least  originally. 
When  a  man  painted  on  his  shield  a  lion,  or  an  eagle,  or  a  fox,  or  a 
bear,  it  would  be  easily  understood  that  he  meant  to  convey  to  the  world 
the  knowledge  of  certain  respectable  traits  in  his  own  character;  if  he 
exhibited  water-bougets,  the  idea  of  a  military  march  in  a  hot  country 
quickly  arose,  staves  and  escallops  intimated  a  pilgrimage,  while  severed 
heads  and  limbs  betokened  some  ancestral  achievement  for  which  the 
perpetrator  in  all  probability  deserved  hanging1.  Almost  all  common 
charges,  from  their  very  nature,  must  have  been  primarily  either  typical  of 
pretension,  or  commemorative  of  events,  or  allusive  to  exploits.  But  what 
possible  character  or  fortune  could  a  man  express  by  painting  his  shield 
red  with  a  white  stroke  down  the  middle?  He  might  by  these  means 
distinguish  himself  and  his  family  from  one  who  had  stained  his  escocheon 
blue  with  a  yellow  top,  and  this  I  have  no  doubt  was  all  that  was  in¬ 
tended.  Such  bearings  in  fact  would  serve  literally  for  insignia ,  and 
nothing  more.  Of  course,  all  that  I  have  said  of  ordinaries  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  ordinary-wise  partitions  of  the  shield,  the  two  kinds  of 
blazonry  being  almost  identical.  Indeed  the  chief  may  be  actually  con¬ 
sidered  in  certain  cases  either  as  an  ordinary  or  a  partition,  and  blazoned 
accordingly.  At  first  the  plan  of  these  ornamental  distinctions  might  have 
been  regulated  solely  by  the  caprice  of  the  bearer,  but  art  must  soon  have 
refined  the  practice  into  a  system,  and  then  all  varieties  would  be  merged 
in  the  recognized  formulae,  just  as  the  random  flourishes  of  a  recruit  sub¬ 
side  presently  into  the  seven  systematic  cuts  of  the  practised  swordsman. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  eventually  this  class  of  bearings  became  typical  of 

1  If  the  reader  is  at  all  inclined  to  think  my  estimate  a  harsh  one,  he  will  find 
full  justification  of  it  in  some  coats  of  Scottish  and  border  families,  where,  if  the 
charges  are  ambiguous,  the  mottoes  are  at  all  events  explanatory.  That  of  Tweedale 
is  spare  nought  ;  of  Fitzgerald,  crom  a  boo,  or,  I  will  burn ;  while  that  of  Cranstoun, 
thou  shai/t  want  ere  i  want,  if  adhered  to,  would  certainly  qualify  the  family  for 
transportation. 
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honours  and  titles,  according  as  accidental  associations  rendered  certain 
distinctions  more  desirable  than  others,  and  thus  conventionally  they  were 
made  to  symbolize  what  they  never  could  naturally.  For  instance,  it  is 
asserted,  that  none  but  renowned  warriors  were  thought  worthy  of  a  field 
chequy,  and  that  a  quarter  was  a  bearing  allowed  to  none  under  the 
dignity  of  a  Baron,  and  if  these  rules  were  generally  received  and  under¬ 
stood,  the  charges  in  question  would  of  course  convey  the  ideas  of  bravery 
and  nobility  as  correctly  as  a  lion  or  a  coronet.  But  they  never  were 
emblematical  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  employed  the  term.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  class  of  men  so  fond  of  allegory  as  to  make  even 
each  individual  tincture  significant  of  a  peculiar  virtue,  should  have  omitted 
to  adapt  similar  meanings  to  a  kind  of  bearings  which  came  so  frequently 
before  them,  and  accordingly  ancient  Heralds  assigned  to  every  ordinary 
such  a  construction  as  they  thought  proper.  Thus,  the  pale  was  made 
to  imply  strength  in  the  bearer,  mainly  from  the  supposed  etymology  of 
the  name,  which  probably  arose  long  after  the  adoption  of  the  device. 
Other  ordinaries  have  still  less  authority  for  their  assumed  import,  but  as 
the  arguments  brought  to  support  this  theory  may  perhaps  be  more  effica¬ 
cious  in  demolishing  it,  than  any  I  could  think  of,  I  shall  leave  them 
alone.  The  only  really  symbolical  ordinary  is  the  cross,  which,  however 
it  originated,  of  course  could  never  have  been  dissociated  from  emble¬ 
matical  signification,  though  I  do  not  doubt  but  that,  otherwise,  in  the 
perpetual  combinations  of  the  partitions  and  ordinaries,  it  would  have  arisen 
from  the  pale  and  the  fesse,  as  did  the  saltier2  from  the  two  bends,  the 
pairle  from  the  bend  and  pale,  and  the  chevron  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  saltier.  This  fundamental  in  the  character  of  ordinaries  may  be  traced 
I  think  up  to  the  present  day,  and  on  this  circumstance  depends  the 
relevancy  of  the  foregoing  remarks;  for  if,  in  considering  two  classes  of 
corporate  bodies,  we  find  the  Heraldry  of  the  one  essentially  emblematical, 
and  that  of  the  other  nearly  akin  to  Personal  Heraldry,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  exclusion  (except  for  particular  purposes)  of  ordinaries  in  the 
former  and  admission  in  the  latter,  wre  shall  not  only  confirm  in  some 
measure  the  preceding  theory,  but  we  shall  establish  a  broad  principle  of 
blazonry  in  this  department  of  the  science. 

Corporate  bodies  may  be  divided,  with  reference  to  our  present  subject, 
into  two  distinct  classes ;  first,  those  originating  in  voluntary  association, 
and  secondly,  those  established  by  one  or  more  founders.  Under  the  first 

2  The  saltier  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  about  the  cross.  It  is, 
primarily,  an  ordinary  of  the  usual  import,  hut  from  having  been  connected  with  St 
Andrew,  and  called  after  his  name,  “  St  Andrew’s  Cross,”  it  became,  in  some  measure, 
an  ecclesiastical  and  an  emblematical  charge,  as  will  appear  frequently  in  the  sequel. 
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head  will  be  comprised  Cities,  Towns,  and  Guilds ;  while  the  second  will 
comprehend  Religious  Foundations,  Hospitals,  Inns  of  Court,  and  Colleges. 
Tt  is  obviously  probable,  that  some  generic  distinction  would  subsist  be¬ 
tween  Personal  Heraldry  and  that  of  Guilds  and  Towns,  and  a  very  cursory 
investigation  will  shew  that  the  latter  (especially  the  Guilds)  incline  to 
broadly  emblematical  charges,  while,  as  every  novice  in  Heraldry  knows, 
the  coats  of  our  most  ancient  families  are  very  frequently  confined  to  bare 
ordinaries.  Now,  let  us  commence  by  considering  the  arms  of  our  English 
Cities  and  Towns;  and  these  will  be  found  generally  allegorical  with  but 
little  admixture  of  ordinaries  in  their  composition.  In  many  cases  the 
shield  presents  merely  a  hieroglyphical  representation  of  the  name  of  the 
Town,  as  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Huntingdon,  St  Ives ;  and  in  this  class 
perhaps,  are  to  be  traced  the  remains  of  that  ancient  kind  of  blazonry 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  In  others,  the  situation,  pur¬ 
suits,  commodities,  or  peculiarities  are  pourtrayed,  as  Hastings,  Per  pale 
gules  and  azure ,  on  the  dexter  three  demi-lions  passant  guardant,  issuing 
from  the  center  and  conjoined  to  as  many  hulks  of  ships  on  the  sinister 
argent;  Leeds,  azure ,  a  fleece  or,  on  a  chief  argent  three  mullets  sable, 
(evidently  an  augmentation);  Lynn,  azure ,  three  conger-eels1  heads  erased 
erect  or,  in  the  mouth  of  each  a  cross  crosslet  fitchee  of  the  last ;  Kings¬ 
ton  upon  Thames,  sable ,  three  salmons  liauriant,  in  pale,  argent.  Cathe¬ 
dral  cities  frequently  exhibit  ecclesiastical  charges,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  hereafter,  as  Lincoln,  argent ,  on  a  cross  gules  a  fleur-de-lys  or ; 
Llandaff,  sable ,  two  crosiers  in  saltier  or,  with  a  chief.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  those  containing  or  contiguous  to  any  large  monastery,  as  St 
Albans,  azure ,  a  saltier  or;  Abingdon,  vert ,  a  cross  patonce  or,  between 
four  others  pattee  argent.  Others  contain  allusion  to  some  local  legend, 
as  Bury  St  Edmund’s.  Some  present  regal  bearings,  and  were  probably 
the  gift  of  the  sovereign  for  certain  service  performed,  as  Appleby,  azure , 
three  lions  passant  guardant,  in  pale,  ducally  crowned  or,  the  device,  it  is 
said,  on  the  identical  seal  given  by  King  John  to  the  Town,  and  there 
still  preserved.  But  the  most  common  devices  of  all,  are  castles  and 
towers  (most  frequently  the  former)  which  are  not  unusually  represented 
as  standing  on  a  bridge,  or  over  water3.  These  of  course  are  intended  for 


5  Water  is  borne  proper  in  heraldry,  as  in  the  coat  of  O’Neill  and  others ;  but  in 
many  cases,  and  especially  in  shields  of  that  kind  which  we  are  considering,  it  is 
symbolized  by  a  field  barry  (generally  wavy  or  nebulee )  of  argent  and  azure,  which 
will  account  for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  tinctures.  It  will  be  seen  that  I 
have  distinguished  between  castles  and  towers;  the  former  extend  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  escocheon,  the  latter  are  single,  like  chess-rooks,  and  often  enter  Personal 
Heraldry. 
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the  fortress  of  the  town,  and  with  a  few  variations  of  domes,  ports,  and 
banners,  form  nearly  one-half  of  this  species  of  coats.  Under  some  one  of 
these  heads  may  be  ranged  almost  all  the  coats  borne  by  our  Towns  and 
Cities,  and  yet  I  must  not  deny  that  there  remains  a  class  behind,  which, 
though  not  very  numerous,  demands  an  explanation  if  my  previous  theory 
is  to  hold  good.  A  few  instances  will  make  this  clear.  We  find  Cardi¬ 
gan,  gules ,  three  chevronels  or;  Manchester,  gules ,  three  bendlets  enhansed 
or;  Monmouth,  azure,  three  chevronels  or,  over  all,  a  fesse  gules;  Oak- 
hampton,  chequy  or  and  azure,  two  bars  argent ;  with  others  similar. 
Now  these  are  all  simple  and  excellent  specimens  of  Personal  Heraldry, 
and  such  as  would  not  be  expected  in  this  class  of  Bodies  Corporate,  if  my 
premises  are  correct.  But  I  think  the  truth  to  be,  that,  wherever  coats 
of  this  kind  are  found,  they  descended  to  the  town  from  some  noble 
families,  long  perhaps  extinct,  who  in  former  times  exercised  manorial 
rights,  or  held  other  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  territories.  That  such 
transfers  of  arms  did  take  place  occasionally  is  unquestionable.  Thus,  the 
township  of  Clare  bears  the  same  coat  which  will  be  presently  noticed  in 
the  college ;  the  city  of  Chester  bears  the  arms  of  England  impaling  by 
dimidiation  those  of  Randolph,  Earl  of  Chester,  azure,  three  garbs4;  Scar¬ 
borough  bears  (according  to  some  writers)  the  arms  of  the  Lumley  family; 
Lymington  bears  on  an  inescutcheon  those  of  Courtenay ;  and  Brackley, 
in  Northamptonshire,  actually  quarters  the  coats  of  Egerton  and  Stanley, 
viz.  first  and  fourth  argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  between  three  pheons 
sable ;  second  and  third  argent ,  on  a  bend  azure,  three  stags’  heads  cabossed. 
or.  I  doubt  much,  whether  any  coat  of  this  nature  could  be  found,  either 
assumed  or  formally  granted,  irrespective  of  some  such  connexion.  The 
same  remarks  will  also  apply  to  other  coats  of  towns  not  consisting  simply 
of  ordinaries,  but  yet  presenting  bearings  evidently  more  pertaining  to 
Personal  Heraldry  than  that  now  under  consideration;  both  together  form 
however  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole.  The  only  instance  I  can  at 
present  recollect  of  a  town,  city,  or  guild,  with  an  original  coat  of  the 
simple  kind  above-mentioned,  is  that  of  Beauvais  in  Picardy,  which  bears 
the  very  singular  arms, — argent,  a  pale  adumbrated ;  and  that  even  this 
was  intended  to  be  emblematical  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  escrol  attached  : 

PAI.US  UT  HIC  SEMPER  CONSTANS  AC  FIRMA  MANEBO. 

The  student,  at  this  point,  should  take  care  not  to  be  misled  by  the 

4  Garbs  ( wheatsheaves )  in  Heraldry,  being  almost  always  or,  are  so  understood, 
unless  otherwise  expressed,  as  a  superfluous  word  makes  false  blazonry.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  curious  to  trace  these  garbs  running  through  the  arms  not  only  of  the  old 
families,  but  also  of  the  towns  and  religious  foundations  of  the  county  of  Chester. 
Of  dimidiation  I  shall  speak  under  the  head  of  Pembroke  College. 
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appearance  of  ensigns.  These  form  a  class  of  bearings  distinct  both  in 
quality  and  composition  from  escocheons  ;  thus,  the  crosses  of  St  George 
and  St  Andrew,  are  the  ensigns  of  England  and  Scotland  respectively; 
while  the  arms  are  those  depicted  in  the  royal  shield.  The  colours  of  a 
province,  dukedom,  or  free-town,  are  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  and 
these,  so  far  from  excluding  ordinaries,  are  almost  confined  to  them.  Com¬ 
pare,  for  instance,  Hungary,  Austria5,  Bavaria,  Angouleme,  Brabant,  the 
French  and  Belgian  tricolors,  &c.  The  canton  of  Friburg  bears  sable  and 
argent ,  that  of  Zurich  argent  and  azure ,  the  former  per  fesse,  the  latter 
per  bend  sinister,  and  a  better  example  of  the  intrinsic  property  of  ordi¬ 
naries  could  scarcely  be  found ;  the  colours  would  be  perfectly  distinct  in 
the  field,  and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  rallying  points,  but  what  possible 
characteristics  of  the  respective  cantons  can  be  typified  by  this  variety  of 
division  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  However,  this  paragraph  pertains  to 
National  Heraldry ,  a  branch  of  the  science  as  important  as  it  is  interesting, 
but  which  is  without  the  limits  of  my  present  undertaking. 

Now  to  proceed  to  Guilds  or  Companies.  These  fraternities  appear  to 
carry  out  to  its  very  fullest  extent  what  I  have  considered  the  principle 
of  all  arms  of  community — emblematical  blazonry.  And  so  indeed  they 
were  compelled  to  do,  for  in  the  order  made  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  con¬ 
firming  the  licence  of  granting  arms  to  such  bodies  and  fixing  the  fees 
for  the  occasion,  it  is  permitted  “  to  all  craftes  and  companyes  of  this 
noble  cittye  of  London,  and  all  other  within  this  realme  which  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  the  king’s  graunts,  to  have  tokens  of  armes  devised  and  given 
unto  the  said  companyes,  so  that  it  dothe  appeare  by  the  same  of  what 
crafte  and  occupation  they  be  of ®.”  Of  course  there  can  be  very  little 
room  here  for  ordinaries,  except  for  their  subordinate  and  comparatively 
modern  purpose,  viz.,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  field  and  prepare  it 
more  commodiously  for  the  reception  of  charges.  The  peculiar  bearings 
are  the  implements  or  produce  of  the  respective  “  craftes”,  which  consti¬ 
tute  what  may  be  called  the  aira^  \ey o/ieva  of  heraldry,  and  which  must 
sometimes  have  pretty  severely  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  Kings  at  Arms 
before  they  could  be  moulded  into  any  scientific  form.  To  these  are  often 
added  regal  emblems,  by  which  I  mean  not  only  crowns  and  sceptres 

5  Austria ;  Gules,  a  fesse  argent.  The  explanation  given  by  armourists  to  this  coat 
is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  emblematical  interpretation  of  ordinaries.  A  certain 
emperor  of  Austria  went  forth  to  battle,  and  slew  so  many  of  his  enemies  that  his 
surcoat  was  saturated  with  blood,  except  just  at  his  girdle,  which,  being  of  silver, 
admitted  no  such  discolouration.  Ex  uno  disce! 

4  Dallaway’s  Origin  and  Progress  of  Heraldry  in  England,  p.  170. 
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but  lions,  fleurs-de-lys,  and  roses ,  all  of  which  are  significant  of  royal 
patronage  and  consequent  supremacy  in  the  department  of  commerce 
alluded  to  in  the  coat.  The  general  disposition  is  to  make  the  shield 
regal,  and  to  marshal  the  distinctive  emblems  on  a  chief,  or,  very  com¬ 
monly,  to  place  an  ordinary  between  three  of  these  emblems,  and  charge 
it  with  royalty.  The  ordinary  most  frequently  in  use  is  the  chevron, 
seldom  the  fesse,  more  rarely  the  pale  or  bend.  One  or  two  of  these 
shields  may  interest  the  reader,  who  possibly  has  never  seen  the  coat- 
armour  of  the  following  honourable  fraternities.  The  dates  after  the 
names  refer  not  to  the  grant,  but  to  the  incorporation. 

Parish  Clerks.  (17th  Hen.  III.,  1233.)  Azure,  a  fleur-de-lys  or; 
on  a  chief  gules,  a  leopard’s  head  between  two  song-books  closed,  of  the 
second,  stringed  vert.  Crest,  on  a  wreath  a  cubit-arm  erect,  vested  azure , 
cuffed  ermine,  holding  in  the  hand  'proper  a  music-book,  open,  of  the 
last,  garnished  or,  stringed  vert.  Motto,  Unitas  societatis  stabilitas. 

Butchers.  (3rd  James  I.,  1605.)  Azure,  two  slaughter  axes  in¬ 
dorsed  in  saltier  argent,  handled  or,  between  three  bulls’  heads  couped  of 
the  second,  armed  of  the  third — two  in  fesse,  and  one  in  base ;  on  a 
chief  argent  a  boar’s  head  couped  gules  between  two  block^brushes  vert. 
Crest,  on  a  wreath,  a  flying  bull  argent,  wings  indorsed  or,  armed  and 
unguled  of  the  last,  over  the  head  a  small  circle  of  glory  proper.  Sup¬ 
porters,  two  flying  bulls  argent ,  winged,  armed  and  unguled  or,  over  each 
head  a  small  circle  of  glory  proper.  Motto,  Omnia  subjecisti  pedibus , 
oves  et  boves. 

Cooks.  (12th  Edw.  IV.,  1472.)  Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  gules, 
between  three  columbines  proper,  stalked  and  leaved  vert.  Crest,  on  a 
wreath,  a  mount  vert,  thereon  a  cock-pheasant  proper.  Supporters,  dexter, 
a  buck  proper,  attired  or,  sinister,  a  hind  proper,  each  pierced  in  the 
shoulder  with  an  arrow,  gold.  Motto,  Vulnerati  non  victi. 

These  are  rather  favourable  specimens  on  the  whole.  The  only  coat 
I  shall  allude  to  besides,  is  that  of  the  Embroiderers  (1562),  which  has 
the  field  paly  of  six  argent  and  azure,  and  bears  the  distinctive  emblems 
on  a  fesse  gules.  Perhaps  the  field  was  meant  to  represent  embroidery, 
otherwise  it  is  curious.  The  corresponding  company  of  Bristol  bore  paly 
of  six  ermine  and  azure.  It  may  be  noticed  that  these  guilds  are  almost 
all  dignified  with  supporters,  an  honor  confined  to  peers,  knights  of  the 
bath,  and  some  few  private  families.  The  dexter  supporter  of  the  arms 
of  the  Frame- work  Knitters  (1663)  is  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  vested  proper. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  other  class  of  corporate  bodies  which  com¬ 
prises  the  societies  peculiarly  under  consideration,  our  own  colleges.  I  am 
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of  opinion  that  none  of  these,  founded  before  the  sixteenth  century,  origi¬ 
nally  bore,  or  used  the  armorial  bearings  which  they  employ  at  present. 
I  have  not  found  any  trace  of  the  coat  of  Peter-house,  or  the  bordure 
of  Clare  before  that  period ;  Caius,  we  know,  was  altered,  on  occasion  of 
a  second  foundation,  and  Corpus  also  about  the  same  time  for  another 
reason.  Even  those  which  present  the  arms  of  the  founder  without  dif¬ 
ference  (as  Pembroke),  probably  did  so  then  in  another  way.  I  think 
the  original  seals  partook  more  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  character,  with 
prelates,  canopies,  &c.,  and  the  founder’s  coat  was  exhibited,  if  at  all, 
in  small  escocheons  at  the  sides  or  bottom.  Such  certainly  was  the  seal 
of  Peter-house,  for  it  may  still  be  seen.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
at  some  herald’s  visitation,  or  other  general  revision  of  the  collegiate 
coats,  probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  arms  of 
our  societies  were  devised  and  confirmed  as  at  present.  The  formation 
of  the  coat  of  Jesus  is  so  strongly  analogous  to  that  of  Peter-house, 
that  they  seem  almost  to  betray  the  same  hand;  and  that  the  date  of 
neither  is  much  anterior  to  this  time,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  hereafter. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  sources  of  their  constituent  bearings 
would  be  the  same  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  the  fourteenth,  and 
offer  as  fair  matter  for  investigation;  so  we  may  proceed  with  the  discus¬ 
sion,  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  canons  laid  down  for  these 
devices  are  perhaps  applicable  to  the  reformation,  and  not  the  establish¬ 
ment,  of  collegiate  armoury,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  period.  As  a  general 
rule  then,  but  with  frequent  exceptions,  institutions  founded  by  one  or 
more  individuals  took  the  arms  of  their  respective  founders,  differenced 
with  such  charges  as  I  shall  presently  discuss.  Occasionally  the  founder, 
especially  if  a  sovereign,  chose  to  assign  a  newly-devised  coat  to  his  own 
establishment ;  for  instance,  Henry  VI.  assigned  two  original  coats,  dis¬ 
tinct  though  similar,  to  his  royal  foundations  of  Eton  and  King’s  College, 
whereas  William  of  Wykeham’s  private  coat,  impaled  with  the  arms  of 
the  see,  is  borne  both  by  Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  without 
distinction.  Again,  Christchurch  bears  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
ensigned  too  with  the  red  cap,  whereas  a  new  shield  was  prepared  for 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  Richard  the  Third,  whose  fondness  for 
heraldry  was  a  prominent  trait  in  his  much  vilified  character,  gave  and 
devised  an  entirely  new  shield  to  Queens’,  in  addition  to  the  already 
numerous  quarterings  coming  from  the  Lady  Margaret.  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  was  founded  jointly  by  two  private  individuals,  but  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  happening  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  University  at  the  time,  the 
ancient  coat  of  the  Herberts  was  augmented  by  a  chief,  and  taken  for 
the  new  foundation.  In  our  own  University,  the  original  coat  of  the 
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founder  of  Katharine  Hall  was  entirely  dropped,  and  a  new  one  taken 
corresponding  to  the  name  of  the  society,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully 
hereafter.  It  is  worth  remarking  here,  that  the  Halls  at  Oxford  have  no 
armorial  bearings,  a  fact  clearly  indicative  of  the  difference  between  those  and 
our  own  Halls,  which  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Col¬ 
leges.  There  are  three  foundations  at  Oxford  which  have  adopted  rather 
a  singular  disposition  of  their  arms, — Lincoln,  Brasen-nose,  and  Corpus;  the 
two  first  founded  by  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  the  last  by  a  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester.  In  these  three  cases  there  is  a  tripartite  division  of  the  esco- 
cheon,  paleways,  the  center  part  is  occupied  by  the  see,  ensigned  with  a 
mitre,  the  dexter  side  exhibits  the  private  coat  of  the  original  founder, 
and  the  sinister  that  of  a  munificent  benefactor,  being  precisely  the 
method  according  to  which,  in  modern  heraldry,  a  widower,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  second  marriage,  marshals  the  coats  of  his  original  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  wives.  University  College  bears  azure  a  cross  flory  between  four 
martlets  or;  from  the  Saxon  line  of  Princes.  But  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  in  the  arms  of  Bodies-Corporate  of  this  class  is  the  bordure , 
an  ordinary  (if  indeed  it  be  one)  of  so  contested  a  character,  that  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  concerning  it.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  here  my  province  to  discuss  the  opinions  of  others,  and  I  only 
briefly  offer  my  own,  because  the  explanation  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
subsequent  remarks.  Its  position  is  sufficiently  defined  by  the  name,  and 
it  should  occupy  one  fifth  of  the  shield.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  difference ,  and  that  it  partakes  of  the 
essential  characteristic  of  a  difference, — the  implication  of  an  inferiority 
to  the  original  coat,  though  by  no  means  what  is  technically  termed  an 
abatement.  And  yet  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  simple  ordinary  without  any  differential  character,  e.  g.,  when  the 
coat  is  not  charged  with  any  bearing  at  all  and  the  bordure  forms  the 
only  addition,  a  kind  of  shield  which  I  shall  speak  more  of  presently  in 
analysing  the  arms  of  Trinity  Hall.  Generally,  though,  as  I  have  said, 
its  use  is  to  distinguish  it  from  a  coat  identical  in  all  other  respects,  and 
here  the  received  canon  is  to  give  it  the  tincture  of  the  principal  charge, 
or  make  it  compony  of  that  and  the  field,  as  with  Caius.  But  there 
are  exceptions  too. 

A  remarkable  advantage  of  the  bordure  was,  that  it  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  intimating  an  alliance  with  any  other  escocheon,  apart  from  all 
interference  with  the  primary  coat.  This  was  effected  by  charging  it  with 
the  peculiar  bearings  of  the  shield  whose  commemoration  was  desired;  for 
instance,  the  arms  of  Jesus  and  Peter-house,  though  perpetuating  the 
private  coats  of  their  respective  founders  entire,  yet  shew  on  the  very  first 
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inspection  that  both  these  personages  were  Bishops  of  Ely.  The  arms  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  deserve  notice  here,  as  being  precisely  analogous 
in  design.  These  are  (I  blazon  from  Dr  Ingram’s  engraving)  argent ,  two 
bendlets  nebulee  sable,  a  bordure  azure ,  charged  with  twelve  pair  of  keys 
addorsed  and  interlaced  at  the  bows,  or;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  Trinity  be  a  Herald  or  not,  or  whether  he  employed  any  com¬ 
petent  assistant  to  secure  the  accuracy  of  these  points,  but  their  total 
neglect  is  really  so  much  a  matter  of  course  in  the  present  day,  that  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed,  without  any  disrespect,  to  suspect  it  here ;  and  I 
am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  tincture  of  this  bordure  should  be  gules , 
and  the  pairs  of  keys  eight  instead  of  twelve,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
directly7.  The  college  was  founded  in  1314,  by  Walter  de  Stapledon, 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  and  in  1404  another  Bishop  of  the  same  see,  Edmund 
Stafford,  was  so  munificent  in  his  benefactions  as  to  be  considered  a  second 
founder.  Now  it  seems  that  the  earliest  occasion  on  which  this  bordure 
is  to  found,  is  on  a  gateway  erected  subsequently  to  Bishop  Stafford’s 
time,  and  it  is  therefore  argued  that  the  addition  was  made  to  perpetuate 
his  liberality.  This  might  be  plausible  enough  had  the  original  founder 
filled  any  other  see,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  episcopal  coat  alone 
could  identify  any  particular  prelate,  and  I  therefore  suggest  the  following 
hypothesis : — that  the  field  and  bendlets  were  (as  they  are  at  present)  the 
private  arms  attached  to  the  name  of  Stapledon,  and  that  the  shield  of 
Exeter  was  resorted  to  for  a  distinctive  bordure  to  complete  the  coat  of 
the  foundation.  This  being  gules,  a  sword  in  pale  argent ,  hilted  and 
pommelled  or,  surmounted  of  two  keys  addorsed  in  saltier,  dexter  of  the 
third,  sinister  of  the  second — would  supply  the  bordure  both  with  its  tinc¬ 
ture  and  charges.  I  conjecture  the  pairs  of  keys  to  be  eight  instead  of 
twelve  from  the  general  use  of  the  former  number  in  these  cases.  And 
as  to  its  date,  I  have  before  stated  my  opinion,  that  these  coats  were 
not  devised  till  some  time  after  the  foundation  of  the  societies.  The  coat 
of  Peterhouse  appears  with  its  bordure  on  the  east  front  of  the  chapel 
(1632)  but  nowhere  on  the  college  earlier  that  I  am  aware  of;  and  as  to 
Jesus,  though  we  have  the  founder’s  coat  in  windows  and  spandrels  and 
gateways  all  over  the  place,  yet  I  never  saw  the  bordure  in  any  design 
coeval  with  the  early  fabric.  However,  we  bear  it  legitimately  now,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  any  such  good  fortune  as  a  second 
founder  from  Ely,  although  we  have  little  to  complain  either  of  the  liber¬ 
ality  or  the  patronage  of  the  prelates  who  successively  have  filled  that 

7  The  only  book  of  reference  which  I  have  by  me.  Berry's  Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry, 
verifies  my  conjecture,  but  this  is  exceedingly  incorrect  on  such  points,  as  works  of 
this  kind  always  are,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  must  be, 
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ancient  and  venerable  throne.  But  to  return  to  the  bordure  itself, — when 
to  the  foregoing  considerations  is  added  the  fact,  that  it  forms  an  accession 
to  a  shield  of  arms  anything  but  unsightly,  and  yet  peculiarly  conspicuous, 
it  will  appear  naturally  to  have  been  much  in  request,  and  accordingly  out 
of  our  seventeen  colleges  we  shall  find  no  less  than  nine  whose  armorial 
bearings  are  thus  distinguished8.  But  of  this  in  its  place.  In  the  ancient 
coats  of  monasteries,  and  old  religious  foundations,  the  bordure  is  of  con¬ 
stant  occurrence,  and  I  have  remarked  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  bezantee. 
By  the  way,  I  cannot  omit  to  commend  to  the  student  the  investigation 
of  these  old  escoclieons,  as  presenting  in  many  cases  pieces  of  blazonry 
of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  and  records  of  families  long  since  extinct. 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  we  shall  find  the 
same  practice  obtaining.  Barnard’s  Inn  bears  the  arms  of  Mackworth, 
per  pale  indented,  ermine  and  sable,  a  chevron  gules,  fretty  or — a  “  fayre 
cote”  enough.  Clifford’s  Inn  takes  the  arms  of  Clifford,  chequy  or  and 
azure ,  a  fesse  gules,  to  which  is  added  a  bordure  of  the  last,  charged 
with  eight  bezants.  Cursitor’s  Inn  bears  the  arms  of  Bacon  within  a  bor¬ 
dure  compony  or  and  azure.  Furnival’s  Inn,  those  of  Furnival  within  a 
bordure  azure.  Chester  Inn  and  Thavies’  Inn  are  evidently  connected ; 
the  identical  coat  in  each  being  differenced,  in  the  former  case  with  a 
bordure,  in  the  latter  by  a  chief,  and  both  exhibiting  false  Heraldry7.  The 
society  of  Doctors’  Commons  was  founded  by  Dr  Harvey,  and  its  armorial 
bearings  are  the  old  coat  of  that  name,  gules,  on  a  bend  argent ,  three 
trefoils  slipped  vert,  with  a  bordure  of  the  last  for  difference.  This  might 
have  been  of  the  second,  or  compony  of  the  two,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  I  before  mentioned9.  Thus  far  then  concerning  the  arms  of  this 
class  of  Bodies-Corporate, — in  what  respect  they  differ  from  those  of  the 

8  If  any  novice  in  Heraldry  were  to  enter  our  College  Hall,  he  might  conclude  that 
the  bordure  was  of  more  universal  application  even  than  I  have  imagined  it,  since 
almost  all  the  few  shields  in  the  oriel  are  thus  adorned.  The  truth  is,  that  at  a 
period  within  the  memory  of  only  one  resident  Member  of  the  College,  the  windows  of 
this  refectory  were  altered,  and  though  the  alteration  generally  was,  what  very  few 
are,  an  improvement ;  yet  Heraldry  (as  usual)  fared  but  poorly  in  the  process.  There 
seem  to  have  been  some  fragments  of  stained  glass  which  it  was  advisable  to  work 
up  somehow,  and  therefore  they  were  appropriated  to  the  decoration  of  such  shields 
as  were  preserved.  Thus  the  dull  gules  of  Ely  is  embellished  with  a  delicate  bordure 
of  vert,  while  Jesus  receives  one  compony  (si  Diis  placet)  of  gules  and  azure.  Others 
are  still  more  engagingly  diversified,  and  the  singular  part  of  the  case  is,  that  the 
proportions  happen  to  be  so  well  preserved  (of  course  accidentally)  that  a  man  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  original  coats  might  be  easily  imposed  upon. 

8  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  actually  seen  this  bordure  blazoned  argent,  but  I 
have  no  means  of  deciding  between  the  contradictory  testimonies.  My  first  impression 
was  taken  from  Mr  Thompson’s  Essay  on  Heraldry,  in  the  Encyc.  Metrop.  Vol.  in. 
1835,  the  best  concise  Treatise  on  the  subject  which  I  have  ever  seen. 
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former  class  must  be  clear  enough;  they  are  in  fact,  unless  where  especially 
designed,  little  more  or  less  than  private  coats,  and  are  only  distinguish¬ 
able,  if  at  all,  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  bordure  and  the  chief,  sometimes 
peculiarly,  though  seldom  emblematically,  charged.  Occasionally,  too,  they 
perpetuate  the  blazonry  of  two  coats  in  pale,  a  circumstance  at  once 
indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  shield,  since  such  a  bearing  could  only 
enter  into  Personal  Heraldry  during  the  existence  of  the  two  parties  in 
wedlock,  or  the  survivorship  of  one  of  them. 

I  intimated,  a  page  or  two  back,  that  I  should  make  some  allusion 
to  the  arms  of  Sees  and  Deaneries,  though  not  strictly  comprehended  under 
the  head  of  this  chapter.  They  are  not  arms  of  community,  but  of  office, 
and  have  more  affinitv  with  the  official  arms  of  our  Professors,  which  are 
hereafter  to  be  considered,  than  with  those  of  the  colleges.  They  are 
characterised  chiefly  by  charges  classified  in  Heraldry  as  ecclesiastical, 
consisting  of  mitres,  crosiers,  palls,  keys,  &c.,  with  the  intelligible  additions 
of  the  old  ducal  crown  and  the  sword.  They  are  strictly  emblematical, 
involving  little  or  no  use  of  ordinaries,  excepting  of  course  the  cross  and 
the  saltier.  The  predominant  tinctures  are  azure  and  gules  for  the  field, 
and  or  for  the  charges.  Sometimes  bishops  and  saints  in  their  pontificals 
are  introduced,  as  in  Chichester,  and  repeatedly  in  the  ancient  sees  of 
Scotland,  and  these  probably  are  the  traces  of  the  ancient  seals ;  they 
are  all  indeed,  generally,  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  at  once  appreciated 
by  every  one.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  with  bearings  neither 
consistent  nor  usual,  which  I  have  blazoned  below.  A  little  more  topo¬ 
graphical  information  than  I  at  present  possess,  or  have  the  leisure  to 
acquire,  would  probably  lead  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  them,  and 
for  this  purpose  I  exhibit  them,  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  all  the 
foregoing  remarks  has  been,  to  suggest  subjects  of  investigation  to  others 
better  qualified  than  myself  to  pursue  them.  It  may  also  very  probably 
happen  that  the  illustration  of  these  coats  may  involve  information  relative 
to  our  Anglican  Church  History.  The  arms  alluded  to  are  as  follows : 

BANGOR.  Gules ,  a  bend  argent ,  guttee  de  poix ,  between  two  mullets 
of  the  second,  pierced  of  the  field. 

HEREFORD.  Gules ,  three  leopards’  heads  reversed,  jessant-de-lys,  or. 

Deanery.  Or,  five  chevronels,  azure. 

W ORCESTER.  Argent,  ten  torteaux,  four,  three,  two,  and  one. 

Deanery.  Argent ,  twelve  torteaux,  three,  three,  three,  two  and  one, 
(with  a  canton  emblematical). 

RAPHOE.  Ermine ,  a  chief  per  pale  azure  and  or,  on  the  dexter 
side  thereof  a  sun  in  splendour,  proper ,  on  the  sinister  a  cross  pattee  gules. 
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BRECHIN,  (Scottish).  Argent ,  three  piles,  meeting  at  the  points  in 
base,  gales. 

Of  these,  the  coat  of  Bangor  is  identical  with  that  of  the  city,  while 
the  Deanery  is  emblematical.  That  of  Hereford  is  very  strange10,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  Deanery  should  be  quite  as  singular  and  yet  totally 
unconnected.  In  Worcester,  the  See  and  Deanery  have  clearly  a  common 
origin,  and  may  be  explained  by  accepting  the  interpretation  which  some 
armourists  give  to  the  torteau — the  holy  wafer.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
probable,  for  besides  other  objections  to  the  hypothesis,  it  would  certainly 
appear  more  commonly  in  ecclesiastical  coats  instead  of  making,  as  it 
does,  a  single  exception  in  this  case.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  there 
is  a  vestige  of  it  in  the  ancient  shield  of  Abitot,  Earl  of  Worcester,  in 
the  time  of  William  Rufus  (according  to  Guillim),  per  pale,  or  and  gules , 
three  roundels  counterchanged.  In  Raphoe  the  chief  is  emblematical  and 
consistent ;  but  it  seems  like  the  coat  of  a  community,  as  if  some  antece¬ 
dent  shield  had  been  taken  and  augmented  with  a  chief.  The  only  coat- 
armour  ol  simple  ermine  which  I  recollect  to  have  seen  is  that  of  Burgundy. 
Nisbet  explains  the  three  piles  in  Brechin  to  mean  passsion-nails ;  but 
the  arms  are  borne  by  the  family  of  Wishart  of  Brechin,  and  both  seem 
to  come  from  some  earlier  source ; — the  pile  itself  is  an  ordinary,  with  the 
usual  import  of  the  genus,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  passion-nails 
than  it  has  with  pitch-forks.  The  coat  of  Ely  is  exceedingly  ancient ; 
that  of  the  Deanery  ( gules ,  three  keys  erect  or ,  wards  to  the  dexter)  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  old  priory  there,  the  field  only  being  changed 
from  azure  to  gules.  The  student  should  discriminate  between  the  various 
bearings  of  keys  in  armoury.  Occasionally  they  are  common  charges,  with¬ 
out  being  more  emblematical  than  these  charges  always  are,  such  as  those 
borne  in  Archbishop  Parker’s  private  arms,  where,  according  to  the  metri¬ 
cal  description  of  the  coat  given  by  Mr  Goodwin,  of  Corpus,  in  the  last 
number  of  this  publication; 

‘  The  keyes  of  auiicient  parentes  tokens  are/ 

That  is  to  say,  these  were  his  paternal  arms  which  he  would  have  borne 
even  had  he  never  risen  out  of  private  life.  In  the  arms  of  Sees  they  are 
emblematical  of  high  apostolical  power,  and  are  generally  borne  in  pairs, 
either  addorsed  or  conjoined,  or  in  saltier.  In  Ely  Deanery  they  have 
neither  this  latter  emblematical  import,  nor  are  they  common  charges. 

10  The  singularity  I  allude  to  is  not  the  intrinsic  strangeness  of  the  bearing,  for 
that  vanishes  at  once,  if  we  consider  the  origin  of  the  fleur-de-lys  to  have  been  a 
spear-head,  and  not  a  flower,  an  hypothesis  supported  by  this  very  coat.  (See  Mr 
Montague’s  Guide  to  Heraldry,  p.  6.)  The  only  point  I  conceive  remarkable  is  its 
appropriation  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary. 
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The  present  Dean,  I  see,  in  his  late  Observations  on  the  Statutes  of  the 
University,  has  quoted  (p.  15)  a  rescript  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth, 
“addressed  to  the  prior  of  Barnwell  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
respecting  the  custody  of  the  three  keys  of  the  convent Any  care  of 
this  nature  attached  to  the  office  would  be  decisive  of  the  origin  of  the 
bearings,  but  whether  the  vestiges  of  such  a  custom  remain  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I  request  attention  to  a  few  apologetic 
sentences.  First*  it  may  possibly  be  found  (if  the  trouble  of  examination 
be  taken)  that  several  of  the  blazonries  which  I  have  given  are  incorrect* 
or  at  least  are  differently  exhibited  elsewhere.  In  these  cases  I  cannot 
profess  that  my  statements  will  certainly  be  the  more  credible.  A  very 
little  experience  will  teach  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  exact  on  these  points, 
as  the  most  respectable  testimonies  will  sometimes  be  found  conflicting. 
My  own  information  has  been  gathered  from  various  sources, — from  books, 
from  manuscripts,  paintings,  seals,  architectural  decorations,  and,  in  fact, 
from  whatever  occasion  was  offered  me.  Of  course,  my  inspections  were 
frequently  cursory,  and  my  time  of  enquiry  limited ;  but,  though  1  dare 
assert  that  my  memory  has  not  erred — bold  as  the  remark  may  appear — 
yet  I  cannot  always  say  that  my  authorities  were  trustworthy.  However, 
I  believe  the  errors  are  not  such  in  number  or  kind  as  will  either  disturb 
the  premises,  or  affect  the  argument.  Secondly,  it  may  have  occurred  to 
the  reader  before  reaching  thus  far,  that  many  of  the  facts  I  have  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  many  of  the  questions  1  shall  start,  both  in  this  and  the 
ensuing  chapter,  admit  of  a  conclusive  determination  by  reference  to  docu¬ 
ments,  existing  either  amongst  ourselves  or  in  the  College  of  Arms ;  and 
that  learning  and  leisure  are  both  misapplied  in  conjecturing  at  truths 
which  are  otherwise  immediately  ascertainable.  On  this  argument,  I  would 
observe,  that  it  bears  mainly  upon  points  which  are  not  the  most  import¬ 
ant,  and  that  though  the  proceeding  alluded  to  might  settle  the  date  of 
a  shield,  it  would  not  much  assist  in  discovering  the  principle  of  its  com¬ 
position,  or  elucidating  the  motives  of  the  grantor.  Moreover,  a  search 
in  a  college  muniment-room  is  not  always  very  practicable  in  operation, 
or  satisfactory  in  result.  But,  to  speak  freely,  I  was  influenced  by  other 
considerations  also  in  adopting  the  present  course.  I  think  both  the 
student  and  the  cause  would  gain  as  much  by  the  chase  as  the  capture 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  kind  of  knowledge, — leporem  Venator  ut  alta,  &c. 
In  those  cases  where  the  facts  are  accessible,  the  reader,  with  the  due 
trouble,  may  arrrive  at  them,  and  then,  if  he  condescends  to  return  to 
these  pages,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  may  follow 
the  traces  by  which  I  investigated  the  truth,  or  mark  the  appearances  by 
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which  I  was  misled.  Thirdly,  although  I  have  anticipated  so  general  an 
ignorance  of  this  subject,  and  my  expectations  were  the  consequence  of 
experience,  yet  there  may  perhaps  be  some  amongst  us  with  the  same 
tastes  as  my  own,  whose  application  to  it  has  been  equal,  in  which  case 
it  may  well  happen  that  their  proficiency  is  superior.  To  such,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  my  theory  may  appear  false,  for  as  the  rationale  of 
Heraldry  admits  only  of  approximation  and  not  of  demonstration,  fifty 
may  be  built  up  by  as  many  theorists,  of  which  none  can  be  decisively 
proved,  though  each  may  be  convincingly  disproved.  But  I  have  no  fear 
of  any  misconstruction  from  such  a  quarter.  The  votaries  of  this  science 
may  disprove  the  fraterna  odia  of  Horace,  and  be  set  off  against  the 
Kepafxem  and  tcktwv  of  Hesiod,  less  perhaps  from  any  intrinsic  humanities 
of  the  study,  than  because  such  ample  scope  has  been  left  open  to  all  by 
the  general  desertion  of  the  field.  Heralds  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
abuse  each  other.  A  voluntary  application  to  pursuits  like  theirs  pre¬ 
supposes  such  a  similarity  of  sentiment  on  peculiar  points,  that  the 
amour-propre  of  a  man  may  be  merged  in  the  esprit  de  corps ,  and  he 
may  rejoice  at  the  accession  of  a  partizan,  who  will  cordially  join  him  in 
prosecuting  his  task,  though  he  may  occasionally  differ  as  to  the  means 
of  its  accomplishment. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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I  have  been  induced  by  several  considerations  to  commence  my  remarks 
on  Collegiate  Armoury  at  this  point.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  never  seen 
the  subject  investigated  in  any  way  whatever,  or  even  attempted,  although 
almost  every  individual  college  has  had  at  some  time  or  other  its  peculiar 
historian.  It  certainly  is  possible  that  I  may  have  overlooked  some  works 
containing  this  information,  but  I  have  made  such  search  as  my  other  engage¬ 
ments  would  permit,  and  such  enquiries  as  I  thought  likely  to  be  advantageous, 
without  meeting  any  more  accomplished  Herald  than  Dr  Blomefield  in  his 
Collectanea  Cantabrigiensia,  or  Mr  Masters  in  his  History  of  Corpus  Christi 
College 1 ;  both  which  writers  have  confined  themselves  to  the  mere  blazonry 
of  certain  monumental  shields,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  instance,  in 
which  the  latter  has  related  the  origin  of  the  present  bearings  of  Corpus. 
Again,  as  my  principal  object  in  this  publication — hopeless  as  it  may  appear 
— has  been  to  secure,  if  possible,  some  little  attention  to  this  study,  I 
imagined  I  could  not  do  better  than  begin  with  a  class  of  coats,  which  are 
comparatively  familiar  to  the  eye,  and  which  are  more  in  request  than 
any  others.  In  commemorating  a  fellow-member,  or  a  benefactor,  we  simply 
put  a  shield  either  in  an  oriel  or  on  a  tablet,  and  though  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  valid  reason,  even  in  this  case,  why  we  should  deprive  him 
of  his  legitimate  bearings,  or  liberally  add  charges  which  neither  he  nor 
his  progenitors  ever  dreamt  of,  still,  like  Lillo’s,  this  is  but  a  single 
murder.  But  any  misapprehension  regarding  the  college  arms  is  obviously 
liable  to  perpetuate  error  to  an  extent  of  very  questionable  decency. 

If  I  were  inclined  to  teach  Heraldry  as  young  ladies  are  taught  ortho¬ 
graphy,  viz.  by  examples  of  false  spelling  to  be  by  them  corrected  and 
eschewed,  I  should  not  have  to  go  far  for  a  page  or  two  of  specimens  ;  but 

1  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  xxxvnth  Chapter  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol’s 
edition  contains  such  a  description  of  the  armorial  bearings  in  the  new  Hall  and  Chapel 
as  must  make  any  further  notice  of  them  superfluous. 
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as  I  fear  the  success  of  the  method  in  this  latter  case  has  not  been  so 
universal  as  to  warrant  its  employment  in  another,  I  must  relinquish  the  idea, 
although  the  abundance  of  material  for  its  illustration  certainly  renders  the 
abandonment  vexatious.  I  have  lately  seen  some  handsome  modern  college 
plate  on  each  portion  of  which  was  engraven  what  in  size  and  outline  did  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  arms  of  the  society,  but  in  which  the  two  principal  charges 
had  been  unceremoniously  dispensed  with,  and  every  tincture  changed  ex¬ 
cept  one ,  which  being  argent ,  owed  its  security  probably  to  the  little  tempta¬ 
tion  it  offered  to  the  graver  to  diversify  it.  The  plan  I  have  adopted  will 
give  the  armorial  bearings  of  every  college  accurately  displayed  and  blazoned  ; 
while  the  arms  of  the  F ounder  will  be  placed  on  the  dexter  side,  (heraldrically 
speaking)  that  the  connexion  between  the  two  coats  may  be  more  readily 
apprehended.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  quote  the  authorities 
for  the  different  coats,  as  (apart  from  the  flights  of  imagination  above 
alluded  to)  they  are  all  undisputed,  with  a  trifling  exception  or  two,  which 
I  shall  duly  animadvert  upon.  The  only  work  I  shall  introduce  to  the 
reader  is  this  : — 

Among  the  manuscripts  in  Jesus  College  Library  is  one  of  a  small 
folio  size,  containing  some  thirty  or  forty  pages,  and  bearing  the  following 
title  :  “  The  foundation  of  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge.  With  a  Catalogue 
of  the  principall  Founders  and  speciall  Benefactors  of  the  Colledges,  publike 
Schooles  and  libraries  now  in  the  same.  And  the  names  of  all  the  present 
Mra  and  Fellowes  of  every  particular  Coll :  Together  wth  the  number 
of  Magistrats,  Governours  and  Officers  thereunto  belonging,  and  the  totall 
number  of  Students  now  resyding  therein.  Collected  November  the  10th, 
Anno  Dm*.  1618. 

“  To  the  right  W opU  Roger  Andrewes,  Dr  of  Divinitie,  Chauncellour 
and  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  Mr  or  Keeper  of  the  Colledge  of  the  Virgin 
Marie,  Sl  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the  glorious  Virgin  S‘  Rhadegund, 
comonlie  called  Jesus  Colledge,  and  the  whole  societie  now  in  the  same 
all  encrease  of  earthlie  and  heavenlie  felicitie.  Your  worships  at  all  com¬ 
mand,  John  Scott.” 

This  manuscript  is  engrossed  in  an  ordinary  legal  hand,  and  comprises 
short  notices  of  the  foundation  of  each  college,  with  the  names  of  the  then 
Master  and  Fellows ;  and  of  the  public  Schools,  with  a  list  of  all  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  University  Officers.  It  concludes  with  a  list  of  all  the  Masters 
or  Keepers  of  Jesus  College,  since  its  foundation.  The  writer,  John  Scott, 
appears  from  his  own  signature  in  one  place,  to  have  been  a  Notary  public ; 
he  has  not  recorded  any  very  important  facts  in  addition  to  those  known 
from  other  sources,  but  either  he  or  some  assistant  must  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  skill  in  Heraldry.  On  the  back  of  the  title  page  is  blazoned 
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Jesus  impaling  argent  on  a  bend  cotised  sable ,  three  mullets  of  the  field, 
an  annulet  for  difference,  being  the  arms  of  Dr  Andrews,  to  whom  the 
volume  was  dedicated ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  section  are  two  coats,  one 
exhibiting  the  bearings  of  the  college  therein  treated  of,  and  the  other 
apparently  intended  to  give  those  of  its  founder.  All  the  family  shields 
of  the  University  Officers  are  likewise  given,  impaling,  where  necessary, 
those  of  their  office ;  the  whole  displaying  much  scientific  accuracy  and 
great  pictorial  beauty.  I  shall  cite  this  under  the  title  of  the  Jesus 
Manuscript. 

The  frontispiece  represents  the  east  window  of  our  college  chapel,  from 
the  transom  downwards.  In  the  center  light  is  the  old  royal  escocheon ; 
quarterly,  France  and  England ;  on  its  right  is  the  shield  of  Scotland  or, 
a  lion  rampant*  within  a  double  tressure  flory  counter  flory,  gules ,  com¬ 
memorative  of  Malcolm  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  King  of  Scotland,  who 
in  the  twelfth  century  founded  the  monastery  of  the  Veiled  Nuns  of  St 
Rhadegund,  the  site,  fabric  and  endowments  of  which  Society  we  succeeded 
to ;  beyond  it  is  Ely,  gules,  three  antique  ducal  coronets,  or,  belonging  to 
the  Lords’  Visitors  of  the  college;  on  the  left  of  the  center  Ely  impales 
the  coat  of  John  Alcock,  our  founder,  Bishop  of  that  See,  argent ,  on 
a  fesse  between  three  cocks’  heads  erased,  sable  crested  and  jowlopped, 
gules ,  a  mitre  labelled,  or ;  and  this  coat  is  again  supported  by  that  of 
the  college,  which  is  formed  of  the  two,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully 
shewn3. 

1  Lions  are  always  armed  and  langued  gules  unless  such  be  the  tincture  of  the 
field,  in  which  case  azure  is  substituted.  Mention  therefore  is  unnecessary  in  the 
blazonry. 

3  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  my  engravings  accurate,  I  ought  to  remark 
that  in  the  frontispiece,  the  two  lower  coronets  should  not  partake  of  the  curve  of 
the  bordure,  and  also  that  the  letters  before  alcock  should  be  io  and  not  to. 
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Gules ,  on  a  cross  ermine,  between  four  lions  of  England,  a  Bible  fesse- 
wise,  of  the  field,  garnished,  and  with  clasps,  or,  the  latter  to  the  base. 

The  peculiar  character  of  our  two  Universities  as  chartered  and  privi¬ 
leged  commonwealths,  entirely  distinct  from  any  association  of  colleges,  is 
singularly  recognized  in  their  armorial  bearings.  With  us,  every  college 
(excepting  Trinity)  exhibits  such  arms  as  would  naturally  be  looked  for 
in  Bodies- Corporate  of  the  second  class  illustrated  in  the  previous  chapter, 
while  the  coat  depicted  above  evidently  belongs  to  the  first.  It  is  the  coat 
of  a  society  under  royal  protection  and  patronage,  whose  connexion  is  pretty 
clearly  implied  as  being  with  sound  learning  and  religious  education.  An 
old  couplet  is  extant  which  declares  its  purport  with  more  truth  than 
elegance  : 

<©0tcntMiu  rntfu  juncta  lifcroquc  crtmquc  Iconic 

mif)i  firnta,  caput  troctum,  aaitctisaima  Pita. 

W e  shall  see,  however,  in  speaking  of  Corpus,  that  these  poetical  inter¬ 
pretations  need  not  always  be  implicitly  followed,  and  though  this  one 
receives  a  corroboration  (probably  undesigned)  from  Mr  Thompson,  I  doubt 
its  complete  accuracy.  This  gentleman,  whose  excellent  appreciation  of 
Heraldry  I  believe  I  have  already  alluded  to,  considers  that  the  lions  in 
conjunction  with  the  cross  and  its  charge  express  the  idea  of  boldly  con¬ 
tending  for  the  faith.  I  think  myself,  that  a  field  of  England  was  taken 
in  order  to  symbolize  the  royal  character  of  the  society,  in  conformity  with 
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the  practice  which  I  explained  when  treating  of  guilds  in  general ;  and 
that  the  other  charges,  whose  signification  is  unquestionable,  were  then 
disposed  on  it.  As  to  its  date,  if  I  had  met  it  any  where  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  it,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  it  at 
once  the  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  character  of  which  age  it 
largely  partakes ;  but  a  seal  of  some  kind  we  must  of  course  have  had 
long  before  that  time.  It  appears  on  John  Stokys’  monument  in  King’s 
Chapel,  (1559)  and  also  in  the  paintings  which  his  brother  bequeathed  to 
the  University.  Oxford  (azure,  between  three  antique  crowns  or,  a  book 
open,  proper,  garnished  and  with  seven  seals  to  the  dexter  of  the  last, 
therein  the  words  dominvs  illvminatio  mea),  differs  much  from  it, 
though  not  generically.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  of  much  older  date ;  the 
crowns,  like  our  lions,  imply  the  supremacy  both  of  the  society  and  its 
pursuits,  but  the  book  seems  to  be  borne  more  for  the  inscription’s  sake 
than  its  own,  and  the  whole  composition  is  ancient-looking.  By  the  way, 
I  may  mention  that  in  the  Jesus  MS.  the  section  which  relates  to  the 
University  has  two  shields  as  usual,  blazoned  at  its  head,  and  that  one 
filling  the  place  which  I  conclude  the  author  apportions  to  the  founders  of 
the  respective  socities,  exhibits  here  azure ,  three  antique  open  crowns  or; 
but  as  in  the  narrative  following,  he  gives  the  honour  of  having  founded  our 
most  ancient  seat  of  learning  to  all  the  renowned  monarchs  between  Prince 
Cantaber  and  William  the  Conqueror,  (including  Cassibelanus,  Vortiger, 
Gurguntius  and  Cadwallader),  I  really  dare  not  attempt  to  adjudge  the 
escocheon. 
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Or,  three  pallets,  gules ,  a  bordure  of  the  last  charged  with  eight  ducal 
coronets  of  the  field. 

I  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  good  impression  of  the  early  seal  of  this 
our  earliest  foundation ;  it  exhibits  a  bishop  (doubtless  the  founder)  in  his 
episcopal  robes,  bearing  his  crosier  and  mitre,  and  standing  under  a  trefoiled 
arch,  with  two  priests  or  scholars  on  each  side  of  him ;  over  the  center 
of  the  arch  is  a  half-length  of  St  Peter  holding  the  keys,  and  at  the 
Bishop’s  feet  the  shield  of  Ely.  It  is  a  seal  of  the  usual  oval  shape  with 
an  inscription  round  it,  si.  comvne  scolarivm  domini  episcopi  eliensis. 
There  is  no  trace  whatever  of  the  present  arms  of  the  college,  which,  had 
they  been  in  use,  would  probably  have  appeared  somewhere  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  as  is  the  case  in  the  old  seal  of  King’s.  But  I  have  before 
mentioned  my  conviction  that  these  were  not  granted  till  a  considerably 
later  period.  The  question  now  is,  whence  did  they  arise?  Any  Herald 
will  allow  the  improbability  there  is  that  such  a  coat  as  or,  three  pallets 
gules ,  should  have  been  devised  to  a  corporate  body  irrespective  of  some 
founder  or  benefactor,  and,  after  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  chapter,  my 
reasons  will  be  clear  enough  for  conceiving  that  it  is  the  coat  of  Hugo  de 
Balsham.  Whether  this  prelate  actually  did  bear  it  or  not,  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say,  but  I  certainly  think  that  the  devisers  of  the  college  arms 
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considered  it  his,  and  assumed  it  as  such  for  the  basis  of  the  new  shield 
I  admit  I  have  little  authority  for  this,  for  though  it  occupies  the  place 
of  the  founder’s  arms  in  the  Jesus  MS.,  and  is  impaled  by  Ely  under 
Faber’s  portrait,  published  in  1714,  yet  neither  of  these  pieces  of  evidence 
are  of  any  great  value,  for  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  author  of  the  manu¬ 
script  intended  it  for  the  founder’s  coat,  and  in  the  original4  painting  from 
which  Faber  copied,  Ely  impales  the  keys.  Nevertheless  1  think  my  pre¬ 
sumption  is  true,  because  the  coat  is  evidently  a  personal  one,  (and  borne 
indeed  at  the  present  day,  with  differences,  by  the  name  of  Basset,)  and 
because  on  this  supposition,  the  bordure  being  taken  from  the  See  to  com¬ 
plete  the  shield,  its  formation  is  precisely  according  to  analogy,  as  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Jesus  College  here  and  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

4  “  Ex  archetype  in  Collegio”  says  Faber,  which  is  not  quite  correct.  His  original 
is  one  of  a  series  of  Masters  and  Benefactors  to  the  College,  which  are  painted  on 
panels,  and  which  formerly  adorned  the  wall  of  the  ancient  Combination  Room, 
called  The  Stone  Parlour.  They  have  since  been  taken  out  and  framed,  and  are  now 
preserved  partly  in  the  Hall  and  partly  in  the  Library.  Fuller  mentions  them  in  his 
Univ.  Hist.  p.  73,  Camb.  Edit. 
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tfiare  l^aiL 


Or,  three  chevronels,  gules ,  impaling,  or  a  cross  of  St  George,  the 
whole  within  a  bordure,  sable ,  guttee  d’  or. 

The  student  in  Heraldry  should  be  able  to  detect  at  once,  that  these 
must  necessarily  be  the  arms  of  a  Corporate  Body.  The  only  case  in 
which  two  coats  can  be  borne  in  pale  on  a  plain  shield,  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  married  into  a  family  entitled  to  coat-armour,  and  this  only  for 
his  life,  as  his  widow  would  use  a  lozenge,  and  his  children,  if  they  had 
the  requisite  titles  for  retaining  the  maternal  coat,  would  quarter  it.  But 
as  the  bordure  is  an  ordinary,  which  is  still  subject  to  dimidiation,  (see  p.  42) 
these  two  coats  could  only  be  enclosed  as  above  in  the  very  improbable 
event  of  each  having  been  originally  differenced  with  an  identical  bordure, 
and  that  too  of  such  a  peculiar  nature.  An  impalement  therefore  within  a 
bordure  must  have  originated  in  some  such  circumstances  as  those  now 
under  consideration. 

The  foundress  was  the  Countess  of  Clare,  who  had  married  into  the 
Burgh  family.  In  general  the  wife  carries  her  coat  to  her  husband’s,  and 
it  is  marshalled  to  the  sinister,  but  in  ancient  times  it  was  not  unusual 
for  a  lady,  if  of  more  noble  family  than  her  lord,  to  occupy  the  more  honour¬ 
able  half  of  the  shield,  as  is  the  case  in  the  arms  above,  where  Clare  is 
marshalled  to  the  dexter,  as  though  the  female,  and  not  the  male,  had 
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been  of  the  house  of  Burgh.  The  lozenge  ensigned  with  the  coronet  ex¬ 
hibits  the  arms  of  the  Countess  before  marriage,  after  this  event  they  became 
as  blazoned  above,  and  thus  formed  the  bearings  of  the  college.  A  bordure 
was  added  on  principle,  but,  though  of  rather  singular  character  and  not 
likely  to  be  capriciously  devised,  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  its  source. 
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Hemfirofte  (Kollcqt. 


Barry  of  ten  pieces  argent  and  azure,  over  all  as  many  martlets  in 
orle,  gules ;  impaling  by  dimidiation,  gules,  three  pallets  vair,  on  a  chief 
or,  a  label  of  five  points  throughout  azure. 

This  coat  affords  a  good  illustration  of  a  practice  now  obsolete.  The 
attention  of  Heralds  was  naturally  directed  at  an  early  period  to  the  art  of 
marshalling  arms,  or  disposing  according  to  rules  the  coats  of  the  different 
estates,  which  by  descent  or  alliance  might  have  merged  in  one  individual. 
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The  rudest  method  of  arrangement  was  decollation, by  which  the  coats  brought 
in  were  disposed  about  the  original  shield  more  or  less  artificially,  as  the  case 
might  be,  on  the  same  seal  or  stone.  Afterwards  the  bearings  of  a  married 
couple  were  formed  by  dimidiation ,  that  is  to  say,  half  the  husband's  coat 
was  taken,  and  half  the  wife’s,  and  the  former  moiety  being  marshalled 
to  the  dexter,  and  the  latter  to  the  sinster,  the  result  was  a  formal  shield 
of  arms.  This  practice  however  was  speedily  found  very  inconvenient,  and 
destructive  of  the  accuracy  characteristic  of  Heraldry.  For  instance,  in 
the  arms  of  Clare  previously  given,  the  limbs  of  the  chevronels  might  be 
taken  for  bendlets  sinister,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  impossible  from  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  coat  to  discover  whether  they  were  so  or  not.  Added 
to  this,  devices  of  even  super-heraldric  anomaly  would  ensue  from  such  an 
amalgamation  of  charges,  and  many  honourable  augmentations  would  totally 
perish  in  the  sinister  coat.  Accordingly,  by  an  improved  process,  the 
husband’s  arms  only  were  dimidiated,  while  the  wife’s  occupied  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  of  the  shield,  entire.  But  this  was  liable,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the 
same  objections,  and  at  last  the  method  was  resorted  to  of  placing  each 
coat  entire,  on  its  appropriate  half  of  the  shield.  This  was  termed  im¬ 
palement  per  baron  et  femme ,  and  is  the  practice  in  use  at  the  present 
day. 

Examples  of  dimidiation  are  not  very  frequently  to  be  met  with,  and 
I  have  therefore  taken  this  opportunity  of  placing  one  distinctly  before 
the  reader’s  eye.  The  lozenge  ensigned  with  a  coronet  is  the  maiden 
shield  of  Marie  de  St  Paul,  gules,  three  pallets  vair,  on  a  chief,  or,  a 
label  of  five  points  throughout  azure ;  the  dexter  escocheon,  barry  of  ten 
pieces  argent  and  azure ,  as  many  martlets  in  orle,  gules,  belongs  to 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  may  be  seen  represented  in 
Plate  xxix.  Vol.  I.  of  Meyricks’  Antient  Armour;  and  on  the  marriage  of 
this  nobleman  with  the  above-mentioned  lady,  their  joint  bearings  became 
as  exhibited  in  the  sinister  shield,  where,  through  the  process  of  dimidia¬ 
tion,  five  of  the  martlets  in  the  dexter  coat,  and  in  the  sinister  a  pallet 
and  a  half,  and  two  points  and  a  half  of  the  label,  totally  disappear. 
The  countess  survived  her  husband,  and  of  course  was  still  entitled  to 
these  arms,  which  thus  became  appropriated  to  the  College  founded  by 
her  during  her  widowhood5. 

5  In  the  portrait  of  this  Lady-Foundress,  her  own  arms  form  the  pattern  for  her 
interior  dress,  and  those  of  her  husband  for  the  exterior  cape  or  tippet,  which  is  the 
usual  disposition.  Knights,  as  is  well  known,  wore  their  bearings  on  their  surcoats, 
whence  the  term  “a  coat”  of  arms.  When  this  was  of  coloured  silk,  the  blazonry, 
for  obvious  reasons,  was  of  gold  or  silver  tissue;  and  conversely.  In  this  originated 
the  canon  of  Heraldry,  that  metal  should  never  be  upon  metal,  nor  colour  upon 
colour. 
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Sable,  a  crescent,  and  bordure  engrailed,  ermine. 

This  coat,  simple  as  it  is,  has  given  me  some  little  trouble.  And  first, 
if  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  last  Chapter  (p.  24.)  he  will  see  that  I 
have  expressed  an  intention  of  saying  in  this  place  a  word  or  two  more 
concerning  the  occasional  character  of  the  bordure  as  an  ordinary.  The 
dexter  shield  represents  the  bearings  of  William  Bateman,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  Founder  of  this  College.  Sable,  a  crescent  ermine ,  a  bordure 
engrailed  argent.  Now  to  use  a  philological  metaphor,  we  may,  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  root  of  this  coat,  reject  either  the  crescent  or  the  bordure  as 
formative.  Sable,  a  bordure  engrailed  argent,  is  a  perfectly  proper  coat ; — 
Sable,  a  crescent  ermine,  no  less  so.  If  the  crescent  be  a  difference  the 
bordure  must  be  an  ordinary,  and  conversely,  if  the  bordure  be  a  differ¬ 
ence,  the  crescent  is  a  common  charge,  otherwise  the  original  shield  is 
reduced  to  plain  sable,  which  is  improbable.  Only,  on  the  former  hypo¬ 
thesis  it  does  not  seem  very  clear  why  the  crescent  should  be  ermine 
instead  of  argent,  nor  on  the  latter,  why  the  bordure  should  be  argent  in¬ 
stead  of  ermine.  However,  all  authorities  within  my  reach  concur  in  re¬ 
presenting  this  shield  as  above ; — the  sinister  coat,  which  is  that  of  the 
College,  gives  room  for  a  little  argument.  The  tincture  of  the  bordure  is 
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changed  from  argent  to  ermine ,  in  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  but 
it  is  strange  that  it  should  be  frequently  depicted  plain  instead  of  en¬ 
grailed.  Such  a  method  of  differencing  the  coat  of  the  Foundation  from  that 
of  the  Founder  is  exceedingly  singular,  not  to  say  improbable;  and  yet  it 
appears  to  have  been  systematically  done  in  the  College  about  a  certain 
period.  The  roof  of  the  Chapel  exhibits  numerous  shields,  amongst  which 
Norwich  See  impales  sable  a  bordure  engrailed  argent  for  Bateman,  and 
the  rest  being  mostly  Masters  of  the  Society,  are  impaled  without  ex¬ 
ception  by  the  College  in  a  plain  bordure  ermine.  The  same  pointed 
distinction  is  also  made  over  the  mantlepiece  of  the  Combination  Room. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  think  the  College  bordure  should  be  engrailed. 
It  is  so  affected  in  the  Jesus  MS,  in  Loggan’s  old  University  prints,  in 
old  stained  glass  in  the  College,  and  in  all  the  common  books  of  reference 
which  I  can  just  now  put  my  hands  on.  Blomefield  was  evidently  of  this 
opinion,  for  he  mentions  “  in  the  Library  windows  four  or  five  old  coats 
of  the  College  in  plain  bordures'1''  as  remarkable.  These  still  exist  in  the 
west  window,  and  perhaps,  though  originally  so  drawn  by  mistake,  were 
the  origin  of  the  confusion. 

As  this  is  the  first  coat  exhibited  with  a  crest,  I  may  as  well  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  easy  exactly  to  discriminate 
between  a  formally  granted  crest,  and  the  badges  adopted  by  various 
Colleges  (such  as  the  dove,  portcullis,  keys,  &c.),  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  at  length  in  the  second  part  of  this  Publication.  But  wherever 
the  claim  to  a  crest  can  be  substantiated,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it 
will  be  found  to  be  a  late  grant,  posterior  to  the  arms,  (as  with  Jesus,) 
and  perhaps  at  some  revision  of  them.  That  in  question  is  a  lion 
sejant  gules ,  supporting  with  his  dexter  foot  a  book,  sable.  The  book  is 
traditionally  reported  to  be  a  Justinian,  of  which  the  import  is  clear. 
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ContoUe  anti  Caiu#  <£oil$ge* 


Argent ,  on  a  chevron  between  two  cotises  indented,  sable ,  three  es¬ 
callops  or,  for  Gonvile ;  impaling,  or,  semee  of  flowers  gentle,  in  the 
middle  of  the  chief  a  sengreen,  over  the  heads  of  two  serpents  in  pale, 
tails  knit,  all  proper,  resting  on  a  square  marble-stone  vert,  between  their 
breasts  a  book,  sable ,  garnished  gules ,  buckled  of  the  field,  for  Caius ;  the 
whole  within  a  bordure  compony  argent  and  sable. 

It  is  rather  fortunate  that  we  can  divide  this  extraordinary  escocheon 
and  attack  it  in  detail.  The  conditions  under  which  two  coats  may  be 
borne  in  pale  within  a  bordure  have  been  explained  under  the  arms  of 
Clare,  and  therefore  simply  premising  that  they  apply  also  in  the  present 
case,  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  the  dexter  coat.  This  exhibits  very 
good  bearings,  and  just  what  might  be  expected  from  the  times  and  station 
of  the  Founder,  nor  should  I  give  much  attention  to  it  but  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstances.  By  the  permission  of  the  Master  I  examined  a 
window  in  a  gallery  of  Caius  Lodge  which  was  said  to  contain  three  an¬ 
cient  shields  of  the  arms  of  Bateman,  Caius  and  Gonvile ;  and  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  case,  but  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  last  distinctly 
blazoned  argent ,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  escallops  or,  instead  of  as  above. 
This  is  very  unlikely  to  have  been  the  result  of  accident,  an  artist  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Heraldry  would  never  have  made  the  mistake,  and  one  un¬ 
acquainted  with  it  could  scarcely  have  substituted  by  chance  one  ordinary 
for  another  and  left  the  coat  as  entire  and  perfect  as  before.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  variation  of  arms  by  collaterals,  certain  changes  occurred  in 
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coats  which  to  an  inexperienced  eye  might  seem  as  material  as  this ;  e.  g. 
the  Cliffords,  in  various  branches,  bore  over  their  field  chequy  a  fesse,  a 
bend  plain,  a  bend  charged,  and  a  canton ;  but  in  this  case  the  field  would 
always  identify  the  family.  We  may  resolve  the  coat  in  question  in 
different  ways.  Escallops  were  possibly  the  original  bearings,  and  these 
by  collateral  branches  might  be  disposed  on  a  chevron,  on  a  chevron  cotised, 
or  on  a  bend.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  ordinary  formed 
the  primary  coat,  and  that  the  escallops  were  taken  for  difference  or  in 
augmentation,  and  in  this  case,  though  the  chevron  might  have  been  differ¬ 
enced  by  cotises,  and  these  either  plain  or  indented,  yet  it  is  not  very  clear 
how  it  could  be  changed  for  a  bend,  or  conversely.  However,  as  it  evidently 
is  a  coat  of  Gonvile,  not  only  from  its  affinity  with  the  other,  but  from  its 
connexion  with  the  College,  I  see  no  other  explanation  that  can  be  given. 

At  the  same  time  no  doubt  whatever  is  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  the 

« 

College  coat  impaling  it  as  above.  The  sinister  coat  is  that  of  Dr  Caius, 
who  in  1558  was  a  second  founder  to  the  Society,  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  contrast  the  styles  of  blazonry  prevalent  in  the  fourteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  more  strikingly  than  is  done  in  this  entire  shield.  The 
former  exhibits  a  coat  of  the  most  simple  kind,  though  probably  differ¬ 
enced  at  least  once ;  the  latter  one  which,  like  a  bad  painting,  is  unin¬ 
telligible  without  a  description  at  the  bottom.  This  I  can  fortunately 
present  the  reader  with,  in  the  original  words  of  the  grantor,  and  it  will 
serve  besides  as  a  specimen  of  such  documents  in  general. 

“  To  all  and  singuler,  as  well  nobles  and  gentels,  all  King’s  Heralds 
and  officers  of  arms,  Be  it  known  that  I  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  not  only 
being  credibly  informed  but  also  of  my  own  knowledge  understanding  that 
John  Caius,  Dr  of  Phisick,  sonne  of  Rob  Caius  of  the  county  of  York, 
founder  and  Master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College  in  Cambridge,  hath 
not  only  long  time  with  his  great  paines  and  travailes  laboured  in  Study,  in 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Padua,  and  elsewhere,  and  finally  hath 
obtained  much  virtue  and  knowledge  to  his  great  comfort  and  advancing 
his  country  by  founding  a  College  and  endowing  it  with  lands  for  maintenance 
of  Scholars  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  also  making  of  books 
commendable  to  the  encrease  of  virtue  and  learning,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  service  of  God,  of  his  King,  and  country;  but  also  in  other  his 
affaires,  practices,  and  behaviours  hath  well  faithfully  and  worshipfully  used, 
guided,  and  behaved  himself,  whereby  worthily  he  hath  merited  and  de¬ 
served  from  henceforth  as  his  right,  worthy  and  perpetual  fame,  for  him 
and  his  posterity,  and  to  be  in  all  places  of  honor  and  worship,  renowned, 
accompted,  numbered,  admitted,  accepted,  and  received  into  the  number 
and  company  of  other  worthy  and  ancient  Gentlemen ;  ffor  these  con- 
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siderations  and  for  the  remembrances  of  the  said  his  virtues,  learning, 
knowledge  and  ability  I  the  said  Norroy,  by  power  and  authority  to  my 
office  annexed  and  to  me  granted  and  attributed  by  letters  patent,  under 
the  great  Seal  of  England,  have  devised,  ordeyned,  and  assigned,  given 
granted  and  allowed  and  by  these  presents  do  give  grant  and  assign  unto 
and  for  the  said  John  Caius  Gentleman,  and  his  posterity  these  arms  and 
crest  with  appurtenances  which  hereafter  follow,  that  is  to  say,  gold  semee 
with  flowers  gentle,  in  the  middle  of  the  chief  a  sengrene  over  the  heads 
of  two  whole  serpents  in  pale,  their  tailes  knit  together  all  in  proper  coulour 
resting  upon  a  square  marble  stone  vert,  between  their  breasts  a  book  sable 
garnished  gules,  buccles  gold,  and  to  his  crest  upon  the  Helme  a  dove 
argent  bekyd  and  membred  geules,  holding  in  his  beke  by  the  stalk  a 
flower  gentle  in  proper  colour,  stalked  vert  set  on  with  a  writh  gold  and 
Gules  mantelled  Gules  lyned  Arg*  buttoned  Gold,  as  more  plainly  appeareth 
by  the  picture  thereof  in  this  margin ;  betokening  by  the  book  learning, 
by  the  two  serpents  resting  upon  the  square  marble  stone  wisdome  with 
grace  founded  and  stayed  upon  virtues  stable  stone,  by  sengrene  and 
flower  gentle  immortality  that  never  shall  fade  as  though  thus  I  should 
say;  ex  prudentia  et  Uteris  virtutis  petra  firmatur  immortalis;  that  is 
to  say,  by  wisdom  and  learning  grafted  in  grace  and  virtue  men  come  to 
immortality ;  wch  armes  and  crest  with  the  appurtenances  I  the  said 
Norroy  do  give  grant  and  allow  unto  the  said  John  and  his  posterity 
with  their  due  difference  the  same  ordrely  to  use  bear  or  shew  in  shild 
cote-armour  or  otherwise,  and  therein  to  be  revested  at  this  or  their  liberties 
and  pleasure  for  evermore.  Into  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  theis 
presents  with  my  hande,  and  set  thereto  the  seal  of  my  office  and  the 
seale  of  my  armes,  the  iide  daye  of  Januarye,  in  the  third  yeare  of  the 
reigne  of  our  Sovereigne  Ladie  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  it  will  be  observed  is  a  private  grant  to  Dr  Caius,  personally. 
Then,  as  it  was  fit  to  commemorate  both  founders  in  the  College  shield, 
the  two  coats  were  impaled,  as  if  Gonvile  and  Caius  had  been  man  and 
wife,  the  dexter  side  being  ceded  to  Gonvile  as  senior.  To  finish  the  whole 
the  usual  decoration  of  a  bordure  was  added,  taken,  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down,  from  the  field  and  charge  of  the  original  coat.  And 
in  this  case  I  can  give  both  the  date  and  words  of  the  grant  to  the 
College.  “  The  Armes  of  Gonvile  and  Caius  College  in  the  Universitie 
of  Cambridge.  [The  coat  is  blazoned  in  the  margin.]  Which  armes  were 
in  perpetual  memory  of  the  founders,  Edward  Gonvile  and  John  Caius,  set 
forth  and  granted  by  Rob1  Cook,  Esq.  Clarencieux  King  at  Arms,  to 
Thomas  L egg  Dr  of  the  Civil  Law  and  Master  of  the  sd  College  and  to  the 
Fellows  and  Schollars  of  the  same  and  their  successors  for  ever  in  the 
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office  and  place  according  to  the  Law  of  Armes,  that  is  to  say,  the  Arms 
of  the  foresaid  Gonvile  and  Caius  in  pale  within  a  Border  gobonb  silver 
and  sables  as  by  patent  under  his  Hand  and  Seal  of  office  dated  17  Septr. 
1575  Anno  17.  Eliz.  appeareth.”  Every  thing  in  this  coat  is  thus  satis¬ 
factorily  explained,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  other  documents,  if 
I  could  find  them,  would  give  for  Peter-House,  Clare,  and  several  more 
shields  dates  pretty  closely  corresponding  to  this. 
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cforpue  dPfcmti  College. 


Quarterly,  1st  and  4th  gules ,  a  pelican  in  her  piety,  argent ,  2nd 
and  3rd  azure ,  three  lilies  slipped,  silver. 

The  first  point  remarkable  in  this  shield  is,  that  it  is  the  only  one  in 
either  university6  which  bears  two  coats  quarterly ;  and  the  singularity  of 
this  circumstance  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  neither  of  them  directly  belong 
either  to  a  founder  or  benefactor.  The  history  of  the  foundation  is  well 
known ;  it  was  the  work  of  two  Guilds7  in  Cambridge,  whose  mediator  at 
court  was  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to  whom  the  title  of  founder  has 
been  thus  frequently  given.  His  arms,  England  with  a  lable  of  five  points 
throughout  of  France ,  are  given  in  the  dexter  shield.  It  happens  that  an 
account  can  be  given  both  of  the  date  of  the  coat,  and  also  of  the  probable 
derivation  of  the  bearings.  The  old  arms  at  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
gave  some  scandal  by  what  was  considered  their  superstitious  tendency8, 
and  Archbishop  Parker  procured  these  new  ones  in  1570  from  the  Heralds 
Office.  That  they  were  considered  to  be  emblematical  of  the  ancient 
guilds  is  implied  by  the  following  verses : 

cfgnat  afcts  dfjrtetam  qui  sanguine  pascit  almnncs 
&tUa  fcirgo  parens  tntemrrata  rrfert. 

6  The  sinister  coat  of  the  shield  of  Brazen-nose  Oxford,  is  composed  of  two  borne 
quarterly,  but  it  is  merely  a  private  one,  coming  entire  from  a  benefactor. 

7  Gilda  Corporis  Christi  and  Gilda  Beatce  Marice  Virginia. 

8  An  engraving  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Dr  Lamb’s  History  of  the  College.  They 
are  scarcely  susceptible  of  blazonry,  but  correspond  with  old  ecclesiastical  compo¬ 
sitions. 
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It  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  however,  whether  any  person  would  detect 
the  archetype  of  the  symbols  without  the  assistance  of  the  distich ;  and, 
as  we  have  another  explanation  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarterings,  a  suspicion 
naturally  arises  that  the  coat  might  be  made  to  typify  what  the  deviser 
never  thought  of.  The  Archbishop  at  one  time  of  his  life  was  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Stoke-Clare  in  Suffolk,  and  was  so  much  attached  to  it, 
that  on  its  dissolution,  he  brought  away  with  him,  painted  on  glass,  the 
arms  of  the  founder,  Edward  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  ( azure  three  lilies 
argent )  and  placed  them  in  a  window  in  his  lodge.  This  is  a  very  probable 
origin  of  the  bearing,  and  the  fact  is  allowed  indeed  by  most  writers  to 
have  contributed  to  its  suggestion.  The  pelican  is  not  an  uncommon 
charge,  and  is  certainly  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  collegiate  body.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  it  should  also  enter  into  the  shield  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  which  it  does  as  the  private  coat  of  Bishop  Fox.  I  re¬ 
marked  that  the  disposition  was  uncommon  ;  and,  certainly,  if  all  that  was 
desired  was  the  perpetuation  of  the  March  lilies,  it  would  have  been  more 
usual  to  charge  a  bordure  or  a  chief  with  them,  than  to  quarter  them, 
and  this  consideration  would  seem  to  favour  the  emblematical  interpretation; 
but  even  then  quartering  would  be  a  less  obvious  mode  of  marshalling  than 
impalement.  However,  the  likelihood  of  the  guilds  having  suggested  the 
arms,  or  the  arms  having  been  made  to  apply  to  the  guilds,  is  a  point  on 
which  each  reader  will  form  his  own  conclusion. 
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tting'a  tfoilfg*. 


Sable ,  three  roses  argent ,  barbed  and  seeded  proper,  a  chief  per  pale 
of  a  fleur-de-lys  of  France  and  a  lion  of  England. 

I  cannot  pay  a  greater  compliment  to  this  shield  than  to  say  it 
corresponds  to  the  character  of  the  college.  The  twin  coats  of  the  twin 
foundations,  Eton  and  King’s,  are  the  finest  compositions  I  ever  saw  of  this 
nature.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  point  out  these  beauties  to  unprofessional 
eyes,  but  if  the  reader  is  advanced  enough  to  contrast  this  coat  with  that 
of  Trinity,  he  will  easily  discover  that  the  Jiomini  homo  quid  prcestat  is 
applicable  to  Kings  at  Arms  as  well  as  ordinary  mortals.  Perhaps  Eton 
(azure,  three  lilies  slipped,  argent,  a  chief  as  above,)  is,  of  the  two,  more 
elegant  than  King’s,  but  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  task  to  surpass 
either  of  them,  so  completely  is  the  royalty  of  the  foundation  preserved, 
and  the  admixture  of  other  emblems  avoided,  notwithstanding  the  freedom 
of  design.  I  have  placed  the  founder’s  coat  to  the, dexter  as  usual,  that 
it  may  be  seen  under  what  obligations  to  it  the  new  shield  lies,  and  in 
this  latter,  by  the  way,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  ambiguous  character 
of  the  chief  which  I  alluded  to  in  the  first  chapter.  As  an  ordinary,  it 
seems  like  colour  upon  colour,  but  if  we  look  at  it  as  a  partition  (as  we 
obviously  may)  the  anomaly  vanishes.  The  shield  is  doubtless  coeval  in 
date  with  the  society,  and  is  exhibited  even  in  the  old  seal  which  I  have 
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before  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  the  composition.  In  the  older  buildings 
of  this  college  the  badge  of  the  rose  is  frequently  displayed  slipped,  which 
is  not  common,  and  it  has  been  most  admirably  transferred  by  the  late 
Mr  Wilkins,  the  architect,  to  the  modern  additions.  In  the  deep  hollow 
of  the  great  West  Doorway,  is  a  singular  specimen  of  a  long  branch 
entiling  crowns  and  exhibiting  full  roses  at  intervals.  Of  the  other  heraldric 
curiosities  to  be  met  with  about  the  college,  I  shall  have  to  speak  more 
fully  in  a  future  part  of  this  work. 
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Huien*’  aroliro^ ♦ 


(for  Jerusalem.) 


Six  coats  ; 

1.  Barry  of  eight  argent  and  gules,  ....  (for  Hungary.) 

2.  France,  a  label  of  three  points  throughout  gules,  (for  Naples.) 

3.  Argent,  a  cross  potent  cantonee  with  four) 

others  plain,  or, . j 

4.  France,  a  bordure  gules, . (for  Anjou.) 

5.  Azure,  semee  of  cross  crosslets,  two  barbels) 

hauriant,  endorsed,  or, . )  <for  Barr) 

6.  Or,  on  a  bend  gules,  three  alerions  displayed  argent ,  (for  Lorraine.) 
The  whole  within  a  bordure  vert.  Crest,  out  of  a  coronet  or,  an  eagle 
rousant  sable,  wings  of  the  first. 

“  No  college  in  England”  (says  Fuller,)  “  hath  such  exchange  of  coats 
of  arms  as  this  hath,  giving  sometimes  the  arms  of  Jerusalem,  (with 
many  others  quartered  therewith)  assigned  by  Queen  Margaret  their  first 
foundress.  It  giveth  also  another  distinct  coat,  viz.  a  crosier  and  pastoral 
staff  saltire  piercing  through  a  boar’s  head  in  the  midst  of  the  shield. 
This  I  humbly  conceive  bestowed  upon  them  by  Richard  III.  (when  under¬ 
taking  the  patronage  of  this  foundation),  and  wherein  these  church  imple- 
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ments  disposed  in  saltire  or  in  form  of  St  Andrew's  cross,  might  in  their 
device  relate  to  Andrew  Ducket  so  much  meriting  of  this  foundation. 
However  at  this  day  the  college  waves  the  wearing  of  this  coat,  laving 
it  up  in  her  wardrobe,  and  makes  use  of  the  former  only.” 

These  anus  are  said  to  have  been  assigned  to  the  college  in  1576, 
but  as  they  are  simply  the  arms  of  Queen  Margaret,  (exhibited  in  the 
dexter  shield)  with  the  customary  addition  of  a  bordure,  there  is  no  internal 
evidence  either  for  or  against  the  fact,  except  the  attached  crest,  which 
seems  to  indicate  some  such  a  date,  (see  p.  44).  The  tincture  for  the 
bordure  was  supplied,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  favorite  colours  of  the 
Queen,  white,  red ,  and  green;  of  which  the  two  first  would  clash  with  the 
tinctures  of  the  quarterings,  and  so  make  the  last  preferable.  The  other 
coat  which  attracted  Fuller's  attention  is  more  accurately  blazoned  thus, 
Sable ,  in  bend  dexter  an  episcopal  staff  ensigned  with  a  cross  pattee,  argent , 
surmounted  of  a  crosier  in  bend  sinister  or ,  over  all,  a  boar’s  head  couped, 
in  fesse,  of  the  last.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  charging  an  ecclesiastical 
coat  with  a  memorial  of  the  founder,  and  is  very  like  some  of  the  old 
monasteries  and  religious  houses.  Our  historian’s  conjecture  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  saltier  is  amusing,  but  many  worse  interpretations  have  met 
with  tolerable  receptions.  It  will  perhaps  be  remarked  by  the  reader,  that 
the  coat  of  Jerusalem  exhibits  a  grave  violation  of  Heraldric  principles,  or 
being  placed  on  argent ;  but  the  rule  for  the  mutual  relations  of  colour  and 
metal  is  infringed  at  least  often  enough  to  make  this  no  solitary  example. 
The  episcopal  coat  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  when  carved  on  stone  or 
other  work  where  the  tinctures  are  not  discernible,  is  extremely  like  this 
in  general  appearance,  though  dissimilar  enough  in  blazonry  or  colouring. 
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Saint  matf)artnc’6  #?all. 


Gules,  a  Catherine-wheel  or. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  this  coat,  as  one  specially  devised  for  the 
society,  without  any  reference  to  the  personal  bearings  of  the  founder, 
of  which  proceeding  I  scarcely  think  there  is  another  instance  except  in 
the  case  of  royal  foundations.  That,  under  such  circumstances,  it  should 
be  broadly  emblematical  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  and  the  college 
being  dedicated  to  Saint  Katharine,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  the  instrument 
of  her  passion  was  an  obvious  and  appropriate  bearing.  It  also  enters 
Personal  Heraldry  as  a  common  charge.  There  is  nothing  more  about 
this  shield  to  detain  us;  but  that  to  the  dexter — per  bend  indented,  in 
chief  a  fleur-de-lys  of  France,  in  base  a  lion  of  England — requires  a  short 
notice.  I  have  taken  it  from  the  Jesus  MS.  in  which  it  occupies  what 
I  consider  the  position  of  the  founder’s  coat,  but  I  cannot  find  any  trace 
of  it  elsewhere,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  hear  of  this  or  any  other  coat 
preserved  in  the  college,  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  founder.  We  are 
therefore  thrown  back  on  such  internal  evidence  as  can  be  discovered, 
and  this  at  once  testifies  that  the  coat  was  the  immediate  gift  of  a 
sovereign,  while  the  character  of  its  composition  agrees  very  well  with  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  With  these  circumstances 
we  must  compare  the  private  history  of  the  individual  to  whom  we  are 
assigning  the  arms.  Robert  Woodlarke  was  the  last  Fellow  appointed  by 
Hen.  VI.  to  his  new  foundation  of  King’s  College,  he  was  made  Provost 
by  Edw.  IV.,  who  granted  him,  while  in  that  office,  permission  to  found 
St  Katharine’s  Hall,  and  speaks  of  him  in  the  charter  of  foundation 
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with  peculiar  emphasis. — “  Edvardus,  Dei  gratia,  &c . Cum  dilectus 

Clericus  noster  Robertus  Woodlarke  in  Sacra  Theologia  professor,  &c.” 
This  expression  seems  almost  necessarily  to  imply  that  he  was  the  King’s 
Chaplain,  a  fact  which  would  be  nearly  decisive  of  the  question,  and  even 
if  the  interpretation  be  not  thought  unexceptionable,  yet  the  favour  in 
which  he  wras  confessedly  held  by  his  sovereign,  makes  it  far  from  im¬ 
probable  that  such  a  coat  of  arms  should  have  been  granted  him.  The 
entire  reconstruction  of  this  College  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  would  go  a  great  way  towards  accounting  for  the  disappearance 
of  heraldric  memorials ;  so  that  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
shield  really  does  pertain  to  Robert  Woodlarke,  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  much 
pleased  at  having  thus  slightly  contributed  to  recover  it  from  oblivion. 
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Jmie  College. 


Argent ,  on  a  fesse  between  three  Cocks1  heads,  erased,  sable,  crested 
armed,  and  jowlopped  gules ,  a  mitre  labelled,  or,  a  bordure  of  the  third 
charged  with  eight  ducal  coronets  of  the  last. 

Though  the  origin  of  several  collegiate  coats  may  be  difficult  to  trace, 
yet  this  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  actual 
legitimacy  of  a  bearing.  If,  before  entering  on  the  question,  we  take  the 
shields  as  they  stand  above,  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  satisfactory  or 
regular.  The  dexter  escocheon  is  that  of  our  founder,  John  Alcock,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  1497 ;  and  this  is  taken  with  a  bordure  of  the  episcopal  coat 
for  the  college  arms, — a  formation  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  Peter- 
house.  The  whole  process  may  be  viewed  at  a  glance  by  reference  to  the 
frontispiece,  where  Ely,  Ely  impaling  Alcock,  and  Alcock  with  a  bordure 
of  Ely,  may  be  seen  ranged  side  by  side.  The  point  in  question  is,  whether 
the  mitre  on  the  fesse  has  any  place  in  the  college  coat  or  not.  I  did  at 
one  time  imagine  that  its  only  place  was  in  this  escocheon,  thinking  it 
almost  too  strange  a  coincidence  that  a  bishop  should  have  had  a  mitre 
prominently  placed  on  his  paternal  coat ;  whereas  it  was  not  an  improbable 
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commemoration  of  the  founder’s  rank  in  that  of  the  college,  and  from  the 
latter  shield  I  thought  it  might  have  been  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
former.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  those  days  it  was  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  for  prelates  to  charge  their  own  hereditary  coats  with  ecclesi¬ 
astical  bearings,  an  exactly  parallel  instance  of  which  custom  occurs  in 
the  case  of  Marmaduke  Lumley,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall  in  1429,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  arms  are  thus  blazoned  in  an  old 
table  of  Masters  preserved  in  the  College,  argent ,  on  a  fesse  gules ,  between 
three  parrots,  vert ,  collared  of  the  second,  a  mitre  or.  And  in  this  way 
I  have  no  doubt  the  fesse  in  Bishop  Alcock’s  arms  came  to  be  so  charged. 
But  then  there  arises  the  further  enquiry,  whether  it  is  rightly  borne  by 
the  College  also.  On  the  one  hand  analogy  and  custom  require  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  shield  which  was  assigned 
to  the  society,  and  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  any  rejection  of  such 
a  bearing  in  cases  of  this  nature.  Christchurch,  Oxford,  actually  retains 
the  cardinal’s  hat  of  its  founder,  which  might  much  more  easily  have  been 
dispensed  with.  Indeed,  if  I  had  not  noticed  the  omission  of  the  charge 
so  constantly  as  to  make  me  suspect  there  was  method  in  it,  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  looking  into  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  certainly  direct  evidence.  A  MS.  copy  of  Sherman’s  History  of  Jesus, 
in  the  College  Library,  has  this  note  on  the  inside  of  the  cover. 

“  Alcoche's  Arms.  Argent,  a  miter  or,  upon  a  Fess,  between  3  Cocks’ 
heads  eras’d  sable,  crested  armed  and  jeo-lopp’d  Gules. 

The  College  Arms.  Argent,  a  Fesse  between  3  Cocks’  heads  erased 
sable,  crested  armed  and  jeo-lopp’d  Gules ;  within  a  bordure  of 
the  last  charged  with  an  entoyre  of  ten  semi  crowns  or.  To  which 
Cook,  King  at  Arms,  added  the  crest. 

Cooke’s  words  in  ye  Instrument  are 

At  the  request  of  Tho.  Ishell,  Esq.  ( Ithell )  Hr  of  ye  Civil  Law,  now 
Mr  of  the  said  Coll.  I  have  assign’d  given  and  granted  to  those 
their  arms  (which  they  have  of  long  time  born,  viz.  Silver,  a  Fesse 
between  3  Cocks’  heads  erased  sables,  combed  and  watled,  a  bordure 
Gules  semi-crowny  Gold),  the  Crest  following,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  Helme  out  of  a  Crown  gold  a  Cock  sables,  member’d  Gules, 
mantled  Gules,  doubled  silver. 

By  this  Instrument  it  appears  that  Cooke  only  added  the  Crest  to 
the  same  arms  the  Coll,  had  before.” 

This  was  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux  between  1567  and  1592;  and  if 
he  correctly  recited  the  original  grant,  and  if  his  words  again  are  accurately 
transcribed  on  this  cover,  the  point  is  decided,  for  a  reference  to  such 
authority  is  conclusive  and  final.  Such  is  the  evidence  for  the  exclusion 
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of  the  mitre.  That  for  its  adoption  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  1.  A 
strong  presumption  from  the  nature  of  the  case :  the  rejection  is  contrary 
to  all  analogy,  and  though  such  a  charge  would  be  discontinued  by  the 
lineal  issue  of  the  bearer,  yet  as  the  college  commemorates  not  the  family 
but  the  individual,  this  is  a  clear  argument  for  its  perpetuation.  2.  The 
Jesus  MS.  (which  I  have  always  found  accurate)  exhibits  it,  as  do  also 
such  Heraldic  Books  of  reference  as  I  have  by  me,  though  these,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  are  unsafe  guides.  3.  It  appears  in  the  chapel 
window,  (see  Frontispiece)  and  although  this  glass  is  modern,  yet  the 
blazonry  was  superintended  by  a  competent  corrector.  On  the  college- 
plate  and  other  appurtenances,  its  admission  and  exclusion  are  regulated 
by  the  most  candid  impartiality.  My  own  opinion,  at  present,  is  in  favour 
of  the  bearing.  I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  there  should  be  only  eight 
coronets  (semi-crowns)  in  the  bordure,  either  here  or  with  Peter-house, 
though  ten  are  frequently  inserted.  The  former  is  the  regular  number 
on  like  occasions. 
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erodes? 

anU 

St  joim'0  erodes?. 


Quarterly,  France  and  England,  within  a  bordure  compony  argent  and 
azure. 

These  two  Colleges  have  taken  the  arms  of  their  noble  foundress,  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  change ;  and  no  remark  on  them  is  necessary,  except 
that  the  bordure  is  a  difference  of  the  original  coat  of  Lady  Margaret, 
and  not  of  that  of  the  foundations,  as  in  other  Colleges.  The  identical 
coat  is  borne  by  the  present  house  of  Beaufort.  A  crest  of  an  eagle 
issuant  from  a  ducal  coronet,  or,  is  borne,  I  believe,  alike  by  both  founda¬ 
tions  and,  occasionally,  it  appears  ducally  gorged.  Of  additions  of  this 
kind  I  have  spoken  under  the  head  of  Trinity  Hall. 
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i^tagtralene  CoUrgr* 


Quarterly,  per  pale  indented,  or  and  azure ,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  an 
eagle  displayed  of  the  first,  over  all,  on  a  bend  of  the  second,  a  pet  between 
two  martlets,  gold. 

These  arms  appear  without  any  variation  over  the  tomb  of  the  founder, 
Thomas  Lord  Audley,  of  Walden,  in  Saffron  Walden  Church,  of  whom 
Fuller  says  that  “as  he  altered  the  name  he  bettered  the  condition  of 
this  house,  bestowing  some  lands  thereon  and  his  own  coat  for  the  arms 
thereof,  requiring  some  skill  (and  more  patience)  to  blazon  them.”  All 
that  Fuller  means  is  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  tautology,  which  arises  in 
this  case  from  the  recurrence  of  the  tinctures.  As  the  coat  has  been 
adopted  without  difference  for  the  college  escocheon,  it  of  course  can  offer 
no  subject  for  remark  in  that  character ;  as  a  piece  of  blazonry  it 
may  be  noticed  as  a  good  coat,  and  one  really  less  complicated  than  it 
appears  to  be.  Quarterly,  with  a  bend,  is  a  very  simple  and  early  bear¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  families  of  Clavering,  Beauchamp,  and  Sackville,  it  was  also 
very  common  to  indent  the  partition  either  per  fesse  or  per  pale ;  the 
supervening  charges,  in  the  present  case,  are  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
age,  but  all  good.  A  novice  in  Heraldry  might  perhaps  be  led  to  mistake 
this  at  first  for  a  quarterly  marshalling  of  two  coats,  but  the  indentation 
of  the  impaling  fine  should  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  this,  not  to  mention 
that  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  are  without  device.  All  quarterly  fields 
(even  with  charges  if  sur  tout)  are  simple  and  single  coats,  of  the  same 
class  as  those  per  saltier,  gyronny,  &c. 
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trinity  (ToUegr* 


Argent ,  a  chevron  between  three  roses  gules ,  barbed  and  seeded  proper , 
on  a  chief  of  the  second  a  lion  of  England  between  two  Bibles,  pale-wise, 
clasps  to  the  dexter,  or. 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  this  College,  so  emphatically  styled  “  noble  and 
magnificent”  by  the  author  of  the  Cambridge  Calendar,  should  not  have 
been  favored  with  armorial  bearings  corresponding  more  nearly  to  its 
acknowledged  position.  The  coat  depicted  above  is  precisely  that  of  a 
commercial  guild,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  it  should  not  belong 
to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers.  There  is  a  royal  shield  (in¬ 
elegantly  designed)  and  an  emblematical  chief.  Undoubtedly  the  former 
is  also  a  private  coat,  and  of  no  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  borne  (with 
inversion  of  tinctures)  by  the  name  of  Wadham  or  Woodham,  and  as  such, 
impaling  Petre,  forms  the  arms  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  But  the 
circumstances  of  this  royal  foundation  exclude  all  supposition  of  any  such 
memorial  entering  into  the  composition  of  its  coat,  and  as  its  formation, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  its  being  designed  entire  for  a  corporate  body,  is  exactly 
according  to  principle,  (see  pp.  21,  22)  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  at 
once  accepting  the  conclusion.  Its  date,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  that  of  the 
foundation  or  very  nearly. 
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l&mmanuel  tfollrgr. 


Argent ,  a  lion  rampant  azure,  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a  chaplet  of 
laurel  vert ,  in  chief  a  scroll  sable,  thereon  the  word  emanuell  in  Roman 
text  letters,  or. 

This  shield  can  be  explained  without  much  difficulty.  The  founder’s 
cup  presents,  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  the  arms  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
viz.  four  coats  quarterly,  1st  argent,  three  lioncels  rampant  azure ;  2nd 
azure,  on  a  canton  or  a  mullet  of  the  field;  3rd  azure,  a  chevron  super 
embattled  or,  between  three  roses  argent ;  4th  per  fesse  nebulee  argent 
and  sable,  three  greyhounds’  heads  couped  at  the  neck,  collared  and  ringed, 
all  counter  changed.  Of  these  the  first  quarter  (exhibited  above  in  the 
dexter  shield)  supplied  the  basis  of  the  new  bearing,  one  of  the  lioncels 
was  taken  with  the  tinctures  preserved,  and  the  very  intelligible  emblems 
of  the  chaplet  and  scroll  were  added  to  complete  the  coat. 
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*U66fi  Collfflc. 


Argent ,  a  bend  engrailed  sable;  impaling,  or  a  pheon  azure. 

These  are  the  arms  of  the  foundress,  “  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Sydney,  Knight,  sister  of  Sir  Henrie  Sydney,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Lord  President  of  Wales,  aunt  to  the  learned  and  valerous  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  Knight,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Radcliffe,  third  Earl  of  Sussex9.'” 
They  are  formed  regularly  by  Radcliffe  impaling  Sidney.  The  shield 
ensigned  with  a  coronet  shews  the  paternal  coat  of  Sidney,  but  it  is  rather 
anomalous  in  appearance,  as  the  simple  pheon  belongs  to  the  maiden 
state  only  of  the  lady,  whereas  the  coronet  is  derived  from  the  marriage. 
It  should  be  placed  over  the  sinister  coat.  The  shield  presents  nothing 
remarkable  except  an  example  of  the  simplicity  of  good  Personal  Heraldry. 


»  Jesus  MS. 


► 


POSTSCRIPT. 


It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  omitted  to  mention  Downing  College, 
which  is  not  because  I  undervalue  the  importance  of  a  new  coat  of  arms, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  very  useful  evidence  may  be 
obtained  from  the  investigation ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  I  applied  some  time 
since  to  one  of  the  Fellows,  who  promised  to  procure  me  the  grant  and 
other  documents  connected  with  it.  Circumstances  combined  to  delay  the 
production  of  these  papers,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best  to  post¬ 
pone  the  consideration  of  the  shield  to  a  future  Part  of  this  Publication ; 
to  which  occasion  I  have  also  deferred  the  examination  of  coats  pertaining 
to  our  reverend  and  learned  Professors.  It  is  even  possible  that  some  of 
these  gentlemen  may  not  be  aware  of  the  achievments  to  which  they  are 
as  legitimately  entitled  as  any  Peer  to  his  coronet.  Some  books  of  refer¬ 
ence  give  a  coat  of  arms  to  the  University  Library ,  which  is  something 
like  granting  armorial  bearings  to  Madame  Tussaud’s  Wax-work  ;  the  real 
meaning  of  the  coat  alluded  to  I  will  explain  hereafter.  I  believe  my  en¬ 
gravings  are  (for  wood-cuts)  pretty  accurate,  at  all  events  the  blazonry  is  so, 
with  which  each  section  commences,  and  a  correct  copy  of  those  few  words 
despatched  to  an  Heraldric  engraver  or  painter,  will  secure,  in  each  case, 
as  exact  a  representation  of  the  College  Arms  as  the  most  perfectly  coloured 
model.  This  I  hope  will  be  found  useful,  for  I  beg  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  over-rating  my  own  exertions  when  I  say,  that  I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  book,  ancient  or  modern,  costly  or  cheap,  which  will  faithfully 
give  the  like  assistance.  I  shall  also  explain  in  the  next  publication  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  impalement  of  Official  Coats,  such  as  those  of 
Colleges  by  Heads  of  Houses,  &c.,  which  have  lately  been  treated  with 
as  little  regard  as  if  they  were  University  Statutes.  Sed  jam  tempus 
equum,  &c. 


Jesus  College,  May  12,  1841. 
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I  regret  the  necessity  of  disturbing  the  continuity  of  my  sections  by 
an  interchapter  like  the  present,  and  the  more  so  as  its  object  is  the 
explanation  and  rectification  of  an  erroneous  statement,  though  one  for 
which  I  am  not  so  much  to  blame  as  I  may  at  first  appear  to  be.  I 
commenced  the  examination  of  the  Coat-armour  of  our  several  Colleges,  in 
due  course,  with  that  of  Peter-house  (p.  37),  which  I  blazoned  as  “  or, 
three  pallets  gules;  a  bordure  of  the  last  charged  with  eight  ducal  coronets 
of  the  field,”  and  my  engraving  is  prefixed  in  accordance  with  this  blazonry. 
Both,  however,  are  inaccurate ;  as  I  have  since  inspected  the  original  grant 
of  arms  to  the  college,  which  describes  the  shield  as  <Tor  quatre  pales  ung 

bordure  de  gules  semy  coronnes  du  champ ,  and  a  corresponding  coat  is 

depicted  in  colours  in  the  margin,  as  usual  with  such  documents.  I  am 
certainly  vexed  that  such  a  mistake  should  deform  my  book  at  its  very 
outset,  but  in  self-defence  I  request  to  be  allowed  to  expand  this  correc¬ 
tion  of  it  into  something  more  apologetic  than  a  bare  statement  of  the 

erratum.  First,  a  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  my  first  chapter  (p.  29) 
will  shew  clearly  that  I  not  only  did  not  profess  to  have  examined  these 
authentic  documents  as  the  groundwork  of  my  investigation,  but  that  I 
openly  forewarned  the  reader  of  the  omission,  and  defended  my  adoption 
of  the  course.  I  submit  therefore  that  I  might  claim  an  acquittal  of  all 
error,  except  of  a  kind  of  which  I  myself  suggested  the  possible  occur¬ 
rence,  and  for  the  detection  of  which  I  pointed  to  the  ultimate  standard 
of  appeal.  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  did  not  suspect 
any  such  inaccuracy  as  this  in  the  blazonry  of  a  prominent  shield,  and 
that  I  was  alluding,  in  this  passage,  principally  to  minor  details  of  those 
coats  which  differences  of  exhibition  had  previously  rendered  questionable, 
and  in  that  which  hints  at  my  own  fallibility,  to  others  unconnected  with 
academic  Heraldry  which  I  had  cited  from  all  quarters  in  support  of  my 
analogies  and  arguments.  It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  I  should 
explain,  how  I  came  to  fall  into  so  apparently  strange  a  misapprehension. 
The  truth  is  that  my  wish,  as  I  constantly  expressed  myself  throughout 
the  whole  work,  was  to  elucidate  the  rationale  of  Heraldry,  and  illustrate 
its  theory ;  and  I  was  far  more  intent  on  analysing  the  composition  and 
investigating  the  origin  of  the  Collegiate  Coats,  than  on  ascertaining  their 
11 
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accuracy  of  description  as  they  were  successively  presented  for  my  opera¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  although  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  liberties  occasionally 
taken  with  Heraldric  rules,  yet  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  such  an 
uninterrupted,  systematic,  universal  misrepresentation  of  a  shield  could  ever 
have  occurred,  and  I  even  dispensed  (p.  32)  with  any  quotation  of  autho¬ 
rities  for  the  bearings  of  the  different  Colleges,  as  I  thought,  with  the 
few  exceptions  of  detail  duly  examined,  that  they  were  all  undisputed. 
Whether  this  was  an  unwarrantable  decision  in  the  present  case,  the 
reader,  after  perusing  the  following  examples  of  the  like  error  with  my 
own,  may  judge  for  himself.  The  Grant  gives  four  pallets  to  the  coat : 
I  have  given  three.  Now  to  commence  with  the  evidence  given  by  the 
College  itself,  and  its  appurtenances.  The  coat  with  three  pallets  is  carved 
on  the  old  stone  work  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  new  stone  work  of  Gisborne 
Court,  it  glares  conspicuously  over  the  Fellows’’  table  in  the  Hall,  and 
over  the  door  in  the  Library,  the  authorities  have  stamped  its  distinction 
on  their  annual  prizes,  and  displayed  it  till  very  lately  on  their  plate :  and 
in  fact  I  should  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  though  the  College  employs 
its  armorial  bearings  as  freely  as  any  other  society  amongst  us,  yet  in  no 
single  instance  that  could  meet  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  observer  are  they 
exhibited  otherwise  than  I  have  given  them ;  the  sole  examples  to  the  con¬ 
trary  being,  as  I  am  informed,  some  of  the  older  book-plates  of  the  Library, 
and  some  of  the  angular  shields  which  embellish  the  old  portraits  on  panel, 
but,  even  of  these,  at  least  an  equal  share  coincide  with  me.  To  proceed 
further ; — The  old  University  sheet  of  the  Cycle  of  Proctors  gives  the  coat 
of  three  pallets.  It  is  given  so  in  the  Jesus  MS.,  which  is  most  singu¬ 
larly  remarkable,  for  I  have  lately  discovered  that  its  writer,  John  Scott, 
was  the  deputy  of  Camden,  the  successor  of  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  who 
granted  these  arms  to  the  College,  and  thus  he,  a  professional  Herald,  on 
the  very  spot,  committed  this  mistake  within  forty  years  of  the  original 
grant !  It  is  given  so  in  another  MS.  belonging  to  Mr  Willement,  F.S.A., 
purporting  to  have  been  compiled  from  “  divse  authours  by  A.  Lewis  some- 
tyme  studente  in  Cambridge.”  To  this  there  is  no  date  affixed,  but  a 
list  of  Chancellors  appended  terminates  with  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  in  1584. 
It  is  given  so  in  Loggan’s  old  university  views,  and  in  Faber’s  mezzotinto 
prints  of  the  Founders  (1714).  It  is  given  so  in  Edmondson,  Blomefield, 
Cole,  Berry,  Robson,  and  every  Heraldric  work  of  reference  which  I  have 
ever  seen,  except  Carter’s  History  of  Cambridge,  where  it  appears  with  four. 
The  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  understand  that  I  am  not  parading 
all  these  testimonies  as  of  the  slightest  weight  in  the  balance  against  the 
single  authority  of  the  patent,  but  that  I  allege  them  in  self-defence,  to 
shew  that  I  was  guided  in  my  conclusions  by  a  tolerable  approximation  to 
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the  celebrated  canon  quod  semper ,  quod  ab  omnibus ,  quod  ubique.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  did,  while  considering  this  coat,  make  repeated  references  to 
such  information  as  was  at  hand,  not  indeed  with  the  faintest  impression 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  but  in  search  of  confirmatory  evidence  for 
the  hypothesis  I  had  formed  respecting  its  origin ;  and  if  I  had  but  once 
caught  a  glimpse  anywhere  of  the  four  pallets,  my  suspicions  would  have 
been  excited  by  the  discrepancy,  and  I  should  at  all  events  have  duly 
mentioned  the  conflicting  claims,  even  if  I  had  not  attempted  a  decision 
between  them.  I  actually  did  consult  Carter,  too,  and  missed  his  warning 
only  by  an  accidental  circumstance.  The  practice  of  this  writer  is  to  give 
the  blazonry  of  the  coats  at  the  conclusion  of  his  history  of  the  respective 
societies.  It  chanced  however  that  he  was  desirous  of  attaching  some 
supplementary  particulars  to  his  account  of  Peter-house,  and  accordingly 
subjoined  it  to  the  chapter,  thereby  transferring  his  heraldric  paragraph 
to  the  middle  of  it,  and  when  I  looked  to  the  usual  place  and  found  nothing, 
I  concluded  that  he  had  either  overlooked  or  neglected  the  arms  of  this 
College,  and  so  threw  the  book  aside.  It  is  true  that  false  blazonries  are 
of  common  enough  occurrence  either  from  ignorance,  or  contempt  of  the 
science,  and  I  should  not  have  insisted  on  this  instance  as  any  thing 
remarkable,  if  the  genuine  coat  had  been  allowed  but  a  share  of  notoriety 
with  the  supposititious  one,  or  if  even  this  had  exhibited  the  usual  varia¬ 
tions  of  falsehood;  but  that  the  armorial  bearings  of  a  College  should 
have  been  corrupted  within  a  few  years  of  their  bestowal, — that  this  in¬ 
accuracy  should  have  been  perpetuated  through  two  centuries,  not  only  by 
the  Society  itself,  but  by  scientific  writers — that  an  undeviating  consistency 
should  have  been  displayed  in  the  cause  of  error  but  seldom  witnessed 
even  in  the  dissemination  of  truth,  and  all  this  while  a  document  of 
decisive  authority  was  extant  and  accessible — appears  to  me  quite  unin¬ 
telligible  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  evidence.  This  then  is  my  excuse 
for  the  mistake  ;  I  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  coat  of  Peter-house 
except  the  one  commonly  employed,  and  I  had  no  more  idea  of  informing 
myself  specially  of  its  correctness  before  sitting  down  to  analyze  its  cha¬ 
racter,  than  I  should  have  had  of  assuring  myself  that  this  town  was 
actually  called  Cambridge  if  I  was  about  to  investigate  the  etymology  of 
the  name.  The  original  grant  of  the  arms  before  us  is  in  Latin,  with  the 
exception  of  the  technical  blazonry  given  above ;  but  one  or  two  points 
of  the  document  deserve  notice.  In  the  first  place  it  assumes  a  decision, 
in  our  favour,  of  the  controverted  question  concerning  the  respective  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  two  Universities,  ‘  cumque  id  Collegium  non  solum  omnium 
utriusque  Academise  tam  Cantabrigiensis  quam  Oxoniensis  longe  sit  anti- 
quissimum  verum  etiam,’  &c.  In  the  next,  it  employs  in  the  blazon  the 
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expression  of  semy  coronnes,  equivalent  to  ‘  semi-crowny,’  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  crowns  in  the  bordure ;  now  I  remarked  (p.  59),  that  the 
number  of  these  both  in  this  and  the  J esus  coat  should  be  eight,  instead 
of  ten  as  occasionally  shewn,  and  the  coloured  shield  in  the  margin  does 
present  this  number.  But  the  term  semy  or  semee  is  usually  applied  to 
a  field  strewn  ( satus ,  consitus)  with  any  charges,  and  the  number  of  these 
is  depicted  as  indefinite  by  the  representation  of  some  of  them  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  outline  of  the  shield  or  bordure,  as  with  the  fleurs-de-lys 
of  France  ancient,  or  Naples  at  the  present  day.  There  appears  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  therefore  between  the  text  and  the  margin  of  the  grant,  unless 
it  be  supposed  that  by  the  term  semy  a  discretionary  power  was  left  to  any 
future  painter  of  inserting  more  or  fewer  crowns,  as  the  occasion  might 
require,  which  is  very  unscientific  blazonry,  and,  in  my  opinion,  an  impro¬ 
bable  hypothesis.  The  number  eight  must  have  secured  its  own  establish¬ 
ment  by  its  convenience  and  symmetry  of  appearance,  as  may  be  easily 
seen  by  comparing  with  it  the  opposite  extremes  of  ten  or  six  charges ; 
though  a  bordure  really  semee  would  be  far  from  inelegant.  Another 
circumstance  I  may  mention  is  that  the  patent  is  dated  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1575,  which  confirms  at  once  the  hypothesis  I  proposed  re¬ 
specting  the  date  of  the  individual  shield  (p.  48),  and  also  by  its  coin¬ 
cidence  with  other  ascertained  dates,  gives  additional  grounds  for  my  pre¬ 
sumption  (p.  23)  that  some  general  revision  of  the  collegiate  coats  took 
place  about  this  period.  To  conclude  my  allusions  to  the  first  part  of 
my  work ;  1  have  been  favoured  with  the  unexpected  suggestions  both  of 
Reviews  and  correspondents,  but  although  I  have  thus  discovered  one  or 
two  errors  of  information,  and  a  singularly  unfortunate  one  of  type, 
yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  soundness 
of  the  theory  I  advanced,  or  the  justice  of  the  arguments  by  which  I 
supported  it.  I  have  not  been  at  fault,  I  believe,  in  any  point  at  all 
material ; — even  this  misstatement  of  the  Peter-house  bearings  leaves  all 
my  remarks  upon  them  perfectly  unaffected,  as  any  Herald  will  at  once 
admit,  for  the  general  character  of  the  coat  is  not  in  any  way  altered  by 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  pallet ;  and  if  I  were  to  republish  the 
preceding  pages,  in  conjunction  with  these,  the  experience  and  reflection 
of  the  few  intervening  months  would  not  supply  me  with  any  considerable 
correction. 
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The  practice  of  assigning  special  coats  of  arms  to  certain  honourable 
offices  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  but 
that  much  of  our  personal  Heraldry  is  derived  from  such  a  source.  Thus 
the  cups  in  the  ancient  coat  of  Butler,  and  the  bugle  horns  in  that  of 
Forester,  originated  unquestionably  in  the  office  which  the  name  denotes, 
and  even  the  plain  sword  in  pale  indicating  the  championship  of  England 
is  borne  by  private  individuals  of  the  name  of  Dymoke.  The  character 
of  these  coats  was,  naturally,  strictly  emblematical,  and  their  import  ob¬ 
vious,  consisting  as  they  generally  did  of  a  representation  of  the  various 
official  implements  or  ensigns.  But  a  second  species  of  official  bearings 
presently  arose  after  the  adoption  of  coat  armour  by  Bodies  Corporate 
which  I  have  previously  discussed,  from  an  assumption  of  the  social  coat 
by  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  Society ;  such,  for  instance,  being  the  official 
arms  of  Provosts,  Mayors,  Masters  of  Orders  of  Knighthood,  Heads  of 
Houses,  &c . ;  while  under  the  original  class  of  such  coats  are  included 
those  of  all  Court  Officers,  Heralds,  Ecclesiastical  Potentates  and  Pro¬ 
fessors.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  a  combination  of  these 
varieties  in  a  single  shield,  as  when,  amongst  ourselves,  the  Head  of  a 
House  holds  also  a  Deanery  or  a  Bishoprick,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
a  third  official  coat,  such  as  that  of  a  Professorship,  may  also  pertain  to 
the  same  individual.  In  such  cases  the  right  to  any  previous  bearings  is 
in  no  wise  invalidated  by  a  fresh  acquisition,  though  the  disposition  of 
the  accumulated  coats  may  require  some  professional  science.  Originally, 
as  I.  before  remarked,  it  is  probable  that  official  and  personal  bearings 
were  identical,  so  that  no  difficulties  of  this  kind  were  likely  to  arise ; 
but  in  the  present  day  a  change  of  manners  and  opinion  has  introduced 
a  second  and  additional  complication,  as  it  was  but  little  contemplated 
four  centuries  ago  that  those  Ecclesiastical  and  Collegiate  Dignitaries 
whose  official  claims  we  are  now  specially  considering,  would  ever  acquire 
a  title  to  the  arms  or  other  additions  which  marriage  is  found  to  confer. 
As  regards  the  various  methods  of  marshalling  in  this  particular  branch 
of  Heraldry,  the  only  fundamental  rule  is  that  the  honorary  place  in  the 
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shield,  whatever  be  its  division,  is  always  ceded  to  the  official  coat,  except 
in  very  rare  instances ;  and  if  due  regard  be  paid  to  this .  point,  the  dis¬ 
position,  under  professional  correction,  is  pretty  nearly  arbitrary.  Some¬ 
times  the  official  ensigns  are  disposed  exteriorly,  as  in  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  coat;  occasionally  accollation  is  resorted  to,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  married  knight  of  one  of  the  chief  orders  ;  the  Italian  prelates  used  to 
divide  the  shield  per  fesse,  and  marshal  the  official  coat  in  chief ;  in 
Germany  it  sometimes  appears  sur  tout ;  and  in  England,  if  a  single 
official,  and  a  single  personal  coat  are  to  be  marshalled,  the  latter  retires 
to  the  sinister,  and  an  ordinary  impalement  takes  place,  although,  if  there 
be  three,  a  personal  coat  is  now  and  then  disposed  paleways  between  two 
official  coats,  and  a  little  more  symmetry  is  thus  obtained.1  Other  me¬ 
thods  may  be  easily  employed,  if  a  plurality  of  bearings  should  make  them 
necessary,  the  general  principle  of  honouring  the  coat  of  office  being  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  view,  and  especially  it  should  be  remembered,  in  practice, 
that  Heraldry  is  not  a  dead  language  but  a  living  one,  and  that  the  jus 
et  norma  are  under  the  influence  of  existing  authority,  and  not  determin¬ 
able  solely  by  antiquarian  investigations.  The  only  monitory  remark  I  wish 
to  add,  is,  that  a  plumber  and  glazier  is  not  necessarily  a  Herald. 

To  the  Professors’  coats  in  my  Frontispiece  I  have  subjoined,  exempli 
gratia ,  that  of  the  present  Master  of  Jesus,  being  a  simple  impalement 
of  his  official  and  personal  coats,  and  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  one  technical  rule  in  blazonry  which  is  very  frequently  broken. 
If  the  reader  will  refer  to  what  I  have  said  while  treating  of  the  arms  of 
Pembroke  College  (p.  41)  in  the  preceding  volume,  he  will  find  some  notice 
of  the  origin  and  disuse  of  the  practice  of  dimidiation ,  with  an  example  of 
its  nature.  To  such  a  process,  however,  the  bordure  is  still  subjected, 
whether  from  accident  or  caprice,  or  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  it  is  not 
easy  perhaps  to  decide,  but  such  is  the  present  usage,  and  the  bordure  is 
never  found  continued  on  that  part  of  the  shield  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  other,  as  the  print  will  shew.  The  constant  occurrence  of  this  feature 
in  our  collegiate  Heraldry,  which  I  have  before  noticed,  has  produced  a 
vast  number  of  false  blazonries.  It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  whether  certain 
other  bearings,  such  as  the  orle  and  tressure,  should  be  dimidiated  or  not, 

1  Amongst  the  various  devices  of  marshalling  are  included  arms  of  expectation,  and 
as  these  ancient  and  useful  bearings  are  nearly  forgotten,  I  record  them  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  or  adoption  of  my  readers.  A  maiden  occasionally  divided  her  shield  per  pale, 
and,  after  placing  her  paternal  coat  to  the  sinister,  left  the  other  half  blank  for  the  arms 
of  her  future  husband,  which  (says  Nisbet)  was  the  custom  for  young  ladies  that  were 
resolved  to  marry : — Dextrum  scuti  latus  vacuum  expectativum  vocant,  quod  indicat 
adliuc  innuptam,  et  in  illo  insignia  mariti  expectantem — and  this  symbolical  void  formed 
the  arms  of  expectation.  The  practice  arose  in  Spain,  the  Heraldry  of  which  country  is 
extremely  like  the  zoology  of  New  Holland. 
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and  the  solution,  to  proceed  on  proper  principles,  should  obviously  depend 
on  the  bearing  to  which  the  affinity  of  the  orle  can  be  traced :  if  it  is 
connected  with  the  bordure,  it  should  be  similarly  treated,  if  with  the 
inescutcheon,  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  procedure.  The  same  view 
should  be  taken  also  of  charges  disposed  in  orle,  as  the  martlets  in  the 
Pembroke  coat.  I  once  met  with  a  very  singular  shield  in  a  MS.  volume 
of  arms  of  the  old  French  Noblesse  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  dated  1635, 
which  found  its  way  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  from  the  King’s  library 
in  Paris  to  this  country.  It  was  a  shield  quartered ;  1st  and  4th  azure , 
a  lion  rampant  or  (if  I  remember  right),  2nd  and  3rd  gules,  a  bordure 
engrailed  argent ,  but  the  bordure  was  discontinued  on  both  the  interior 
sides  of  the  quarter,  so  that  the  shield  appeared  as  if  the  1st  and  4th 
quarters  had  been  superimposed  on  a  simple  coat  of  gules ,  a  bordure  en¬ 
grailed  argent.  Whether  this  was  meant  for  an  extension  of  the  practice 
of  dimidiation  I  do  not  know,  but  if  so,  it  must  be  an  example  of  its  limit; 
for  supposing  the  principle  to  be  fully  carried  out  in  a  shield  of  sixteen 
or  twenty  quarters,  the  bordure  in  any  central  coat  would  totally  disappear. 

The  five  other  coats  which  are  blazoned  in  colours  are  those  of  the 
Regius  Professors  in  our  University,  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  the  general  theory  of  their  composition.  A  coat  more  or  less  em¬ 
blematical  of  the  faculties  respectively  is  taken,  and  a  royal  chief  added 
to  indicate  the  foundation.  The  text  letters  on  the  breast  of  each  lion 
shew  a  very  debased  state  of  the  science,  and  appear  to  have  been  added 
from  precisely  the  same  motives  which  induce  American  artists  in  the 
western  settlements  to  add  a  brief  exegetic  sentence  in  an  angle  of 
the  canvass.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  character  introduced  into  the  body 
of  the  coat  are  not  similarly  exceptionable,  though  text  letters  are  not 
very  common,  nor  very  good  bearings  in  England.  In  Spanish  Heraldry 
some  of  the  best  coats  exhibit  not  merely  letters  but  entire  sentences,  e.g. 
ave  maria  gratia  plena  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  special  concession 
for  some  infamous  act  of  barbarity.  I  will  now  pass  through  the  details 
of  these  coats,  and  then  submit  the  original  grant  to  the  reader’s  perusal. 

DIVINITY.  Gules ,  on  a  cross  ermine ,  between  four  doves  argent ,  a 
bible  fessewise,  of  the  field,  garnished  and  clasped  or  thereon  the  Greek 
letter  0  sable. — Crest,  a  dove  volant  argent ,  bearing  in  his  beak  an  olive 
branch  vert. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  how  singularly  analogous  this  coat  is  to  that  of 
the  University  which  was  before  treated  of  (p.  35),  the  field,  cross  and  charge 
being  identical,  and  the  difference  being  merely  that  the  cross  is  cantonee 
with  doves  instead  of  lions.  I  must  digress  a  moment  here  to  mention  a 
fact  confirmatory  of  certain  opinions  which  I  expressed  (pp.  35,  36)  con- 
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cerning  the  abovementioned  University  coat.  By  a  reference  (for  which  I 
am  obliged  to  a  correspondent)  to  Wood’s  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Oxon.  I.  560, 
ed.  Gutch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arms  of  the  University  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  France  and  England  quarterly,  with  a 
book  gules ,  a  circumstance  which  almost  decisively  confirms  my  analytical 
explanation  of  the  bearings,  and  enables  us  to  contrast  very  prettily  the 
more  artificial  method  of  embodying  the  same  idea  in  our  present  coat.  It 
favours,  too,  my  conjecture  concerning  the  date  of  this  latter  shield,  which 
it  proves  not  to  have  existed  in  1420,  while  the  patent  presently  to  be 
quoted  shews  the  date  of  a  composition  exactly  similar  to  be  1590.  To 
return,  however :  the  change  of  the  lions  to  doves  is  intelligible  enough, 
but  the  regal  character  of  the  shield  is  thus  entirely  lost,  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  chief  is  dispensed  with  in  this  coat,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  conveyed  the  same  meaning.  The  distinctive  letter  0  is  here 
transferred  from  the  lion  to  the  book,  and  is  probably  the  initial  of  0EO2 
or  0EOAOITA. 

LAW.  Pur  pure,  a  cross  moline  or,  on  a  chief  gules,  a  lion  passant 
gardant  of  the  second,  marked  in  his  side  with  the  letter  L  sable. — Orest, 
a  bee  volant  or. 

This  is  rather  a  singular  coat ;  both  from  the  rarity  of  the  tincture, 
and  the  employment  of  the  ordinary.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  tincture 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  would  depend  solely  on  the  caprice  of  the  grantor, 
but  the  occurrence  of  that  in  question  is  so  uncommon,  that  I  imagine 
it  probable  that  some  particular  circumstance  occasioned  its  adoption.  I 
cannot  explain  the  cross  moline,  unless  it  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  Philosophy  schools,  who  bore  a  cross  of  this 
kind  sable,  on  a  field  argent ,  a  coat  which  in  some  books  of  reference  is 
called  that  of  the  Philosophy  school.  The  crest  is  simply  intelligible. 

PHYSICK.  Azure ,  a  fesse  ermine  between  three  lozenges  or,  a  chief 
as  above,  the  lion  being  marked  with  the  letter  M. — Orest,  a  quinquangle 
argent. 

The  tinctures  of  this  coat  are  very  prettily  chosen,  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  charges  divided  by  the  fesse  were  not  intended  to  be  absolutely 
emblematical.  The  crest  is  curious.  It  is  the  old  pentagram  or  pentangle 
to  which  certain  occult  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed;  it  is  described  by 
a  single  continuous  motion  of  the  pen,  and  served  sometimes  as  a  tessera 
in  the  correspondence  of  philosophers.  It  is  termed  in  the  grant  simbolum 
sanitatis,  which  explains  its  present  appropriation,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  give  it  its  prescribed  tincture. 

HEBBEW.  Argent,  the  Hebrew  letter  jn  sable,  a  chief  as  above,  the 
lion  being  marked  with  the  letter  H. — Crest,  a  turtle-dove  azure. 
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The  turtle-dove  in  this  crest  has  the  same  import  as  the  doves  in 
the  Divinity  shield. 

GREEK.  Per  chevron  argent  and  sable,  in  the  first  the  Greek  letters 
A  and  Cl,  in  the  second  a  grasshopper,  all  counterchanged ;  a  chief  as 
above,  the  lion  being  marked  with  the  letter  G.  Crest,  an  owl  arqent , 
legs,  beak,  and  ears  or. 

The  letters  A  and  Cl  in  this  coat  relate  probably  to  a  well-known  text, 
and  the  grasshopper  is  the  famous  insigne  of  the  Athenians.  The  tinctures 
both  in  this  coat  and  the  Hebrew,  were  perhaps  chosen  to  give  effect  to 
the  letters  which  would  naturally  be  black  on  a  white  ground  ;  the  crest 
needs  no  explanation. 

I  here  subjoin  the  original  grant  of  these  coats,  as  transcribed  from 
Baker’s  MSS.  in  the  University  Library,  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  27.  His  own  note 
is  as  follows:  “  Copied  from  the  original  inter  Archiva  A cademias  Canta- 
brigiensis,  with  the  seal  of  liis  ( Clarencieux )  office  appendant,  viz.  a  cross, 
and  on  a  chief  a  lion  passant  gardant. 

To  all  &  singuler  as  well  Nobles  &  Gentils  as  others  to  whome  these 
presentes  shall  come  be  seene  heard  read  or  understood  Robert  Cooke 
Esquire  alias  Clarencieulx  Ivinge  of  Armes  &  princpll  Heralde  of  the 
Southe  East  &  West  Partes  of  this  Realme  of  England  from  the  Ryver 
of  Trent  Southwarde  sendeth  greetinge  in  our  Lord  God  everlasting 
whereas  aunciently  from  the  beginninge  the  vertuous  Actes  of  worthy 
Persons  have  bene  commended  to  the  world  with  sondrey  monumentes  & 
rememberances  of  their  good  deseartes  amongst  the  wh  the  chiefest  & 
most  usuall  hath  bene  the  bearinge  of  signes  &  tokens  in  Shildes  called 
Armes  being  evident  demonstrations  &  testimonies  of  prowes  &  valuor 
diversely  distributed  accordinge  to  the  qualities  &  deseartes  of  the  persons 
meritinge  the  same  wh  order  as  it  was  prudently  devised  to  stirre  up  & 
enflame  the  hartes  of  men  to  the  Imitation  of  vertue  even  so  hath  the 
same  ben  continued  from  tyme  to  tyme  &  yet  is  continually  observed 
to  the  entent  that  such  as  have  done  commendable  service  to  their  Prince 
or  Countrey  either  in  warre  or  peace  may  therefore  receave  due  honor  in 
their  lyves  &  also  derive  the  same  successively  to  their  posteritie  for  ever. 
And  whereas  King  Henry  the  eighth  of  famous  memory  hath  founded  in 
the  Universitye  of  Cambridge,  for  the  advancement  of  learning  five  Lec¬ 
tures  of  Phisicke,  Lawe,  Devinitye ,  Hebrew  GreJce ,  &  hath  appoynted 

to  the  Lecturers  &  Readers  of  the  same  sciences  great  &  liberall  sti- 
pendes  yearly  for  ever  to  endure.  And  being  required  of  Thomas  Larkin 
Esquire  Doctor  of  Phisicke  &  publicke  Reader  of  the  King’s  Phisicke 
Lecture  in  the  said  Universitye  of  Cambridge  to  appoynt  &  grant  unto 
the  said  five  Readers  severall  Armes  &  Crestes  wh  the  said  Lecturers 
12 
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&  professors  might  give  &  beare  lawfully  to  them  &  their  successor 
in  like  place  &  office  for  ever:  Hereupon  I  the  said  Clarencieulx  King 
of  Amies  considering  his  request  to  be  very  reasonable  &  required 
seinge  in  all  l  niversities  publicke  professors  &  Readers  be  the  chiefe 
members  chosen  as  the  worthiest  fitt  for  their  Professions  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  premisses,  by  power  &  authorise  unto  my  office  annexed  & 
graunted  by  Letters  patentes  under  the  great  seale  of  England  have  assigned 
given  &  graunted  to  these  fyve  Readers  &  their  successors  in  lyke  place 
&  office  for  ever ;  these  Armes  &  Creasts  following :  that  is  to  saye ,  the 
first  to  the  Phisicke  Reader  that  he  may  beare  azure  a  fesse  ermines 

between  three  Losenges  gold  on  a  cliiffe  gules  a  Lyon1  gardant  gold 
marked  in  his  syde  with  this  Letter  M  sables  &  for  the  creast  upon 
the  Healme  on  a  wreath  gold  &  azure  a  Quinquangle  silver  called  sim- 
bolum  sanitatis  manteled  gules  doubled  silver.  Secondly  to  the  Lawe 
Reader  the  field  purple  a  crosse  molen  gold  on  a  chiffe  gules  a  lyon 
passant  gardant  gold  marked  in  his  syde  with  this  letter  L  sables,  &  to 
the  creast  upon  the  Healme  on  a  wreathe  purple  &  gold  a  bee  volant 
gold  manteled  gules  doubled  silver.  Thirdly ,  to  the  Divinitye  Reader 

the  Field  gules  on  a  cross  ermen  between  four  doves  silver  a  Booke  of 
the  first  leaves  gold  clasped  noted  in  the  midest  with  this  Greke  letter 
©  Theta  sables,  &  to  the  Creast  upon  the  Healme  on  a  wreathe  silver 
&  gules  a  Dove  volant  silver  with  an  Olive  Branch  vert  in  his  Beke 
manteled  gules  doubled  silver.  Fourthly  the  Hebrew  Reader  the  Field 
silver  the  Hebrew  letter  /"I  Tawe  sables,  on  a  chiffe  gules  a  lyon  passant 
gardant  gold  marked  in  his  syde  with  this  letter  LI  sables  and  to  the 
Creast  upon  the  Healme  on  a  wreathe  silver  &  sables  a  Turtle-dove  azure 
manteled  gules  doubled  silver.  Fifthly  the  Greke  Reader  the  field  silver 
&  sables  &  perty  per  clieveron  in  the  first  these  two  Greke  letters  A 
Alpha  &  Q  Omega  sables  &  in  the  seconde  a  Cicade  or  Grasshopper 
silver  on  a  chiffe  gules  a  Lyon  passant  gardant  gold  marked  in  his  side 
with  this  letter  G  sables  &  to  the  Creast  upon  the  Healme  on  a  wreathe 
silver  &  sables  an  owle  silver  Leges  Beke  &  eares  gold  manteled  gules 
doubled  silver  as  more  plainly  apperith  depicted  in  the  margent.  To  have 

&  to  hold  the  said  Armes  &  Creasts  &  every  part  &  parcel  of  them 

unto  the  said  five  Kings  Readers  or  Lectorers  &  to  every  of  them  &  to 
their  successors  for  ever  during  the  tyme  of  their  Lectures  &  office  & 
they  &  every  one  of  them  to  use  beare  &  shew  in  Shield  Coat  armour 
or  otherwise  &  therein  to  be  revested  at  their  libertye  &  pleasuer  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  auncient  Lawes  of  Armes  without  ympediment  lett  or  Inter¬ 
ruption  of  any  person  or  persons.  In  witness  whereof  I  the  said  Claren- 
1  There  is  here  probably  an  omission  of  passant. 
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cieulx  King  of  Armes  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  &  likewise  putt 
the  seale  of  myne  office  the  xmth  daye  of  November  in  the  yere  of  our 
Lord  God  1590  &  in  the  xxxiind  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign  lady  Quene  Elizabeth. 

Rob.  Cooke  alias  Clarencieulx 
Roy  I) ’armes. 

There  are,  I  believe,  no  other  professorships  in  this  University  to 
which  armorial  bearings  are  attached,  but  it  should  not  therefore  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  royal  foundations  alone  are  entitled  to  such  distinctions.  It 
may  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  document,  first ,  that  the  grant  was 
not  made  till  fifty  years  after  their  establishment ;  secondly ,  that  it  was 
then  made  not  because  Henry  VIII.  had  been  their  founder, — the  bare 
recital  of  such  fact  being  merely  part  of  the  technical  form — but  because 
“in  all  Universities  public  professors  were  the  chief  and  worthiest  mem¬ 
bers  chosen and  thirdly ,  that  it  was  made  at  the  private  request  of  one 
of  the  parties,  who  was  probably  fond  of  Heraldry,  or  acquainted  with  the 
King  at  Arms.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  rest  of  our  professor¬ 
ships,  at  the  option  of  their  holders,  should  not  be  similarly  distinguished; 
a  coat  neatly  appropriate  without  being  broadly  emblematical,  with  a 
perpetuation  of  the  founder  on  a  bordure  or  chief,  might  easily  be  assigned 
to  each,  and  would  doubtless  be  readily  forthcoming,  if  any  gentleman 
would  imitate  the  example  of  Dr  Thomas  Larkin. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  HERALDRIC  ANTIQUITIES  OF  PARTICULAR  COLLEGES. 


The  hieroglyphics  of  Heraldry  have  been  liberally  employed  amongst 
us  to  convey  to  successive  generations  the  records  of  academic  antiquity, 
and  although  during  the  eighteenth  century — a  period  which  really  merits 
the  name  of  the  “  dark  age'” — the  destruction,  instead  of  the  perpetuation 
of  such  memorials,  was  the  surest  criterion  of  enlightened  taste,  yet  the 
expense  which  attended  reform,  the  amari  aliquid  which  rose  amidst  the 
sparkling  bubbles  of  liberalism,  sorely  circumscribed  the  spread  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  has  left  us  just  what  our  modern  forefathers  had  not  money 
enough  to  demolish.  The  armorial  memoirs  of  which  I  am  at  present 
speaking,  will  be  found  in  various  positions  and  forms  of  preservation — 
in  the  ornamental  details  of  collegiate  Architecture,  in  those  of  sepulcral 
monuments,  and  in  stained  glass  and  illuminated  manuscripts.  If  the  theory 
commonly  received  respecting  the  first  introduction  of  our  present  system  of 
coat-armour  be  correct,  we  cannot  of  course  expect  to  find  any  employment 
of  armorial  bearings  before  the  general  adoption  of  the  Early  English  style 
of  architecture,  and  indeed  as  far  as  my  own  observation  and  memory 
enable  me  to  speak,  they  seldom  form  any  integral  part  of  the  design  until 
the  Decorated  period,  when  they  appear  in  profusion.  In  altar  tombs,  placed 
singly  under  separate  canopies,  they  frequently  cover  all  the  four  sides, 
and  were  intended  to  convey  the  different  pretensions  and  alliances  of  the 
deceased.  In  pannelling,  they  appear  sufficiently  large  to  fill  up  the 
space  between  two  shafts,  and  are  generally  placed  midway  between  the 
capital  and  base.  In  Perpendicular  work  they  seem  to  have  been  thought 
almost  necessary,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  specimen  in 
which  shields  either  plain  or  with  device  do  not  form  a  prominent  part 
of  the  detail.  In  quatre -foiled  squares  or  circles,  in  corbels  and  corbel- 
tablets,  on  key  stones,  in  the  exterior  curve  of  ogee  arches,  in  the  span- 
drils  of  doorways,  and  sometimes  without  any  connection  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  work,  they  are  almost  certainly  to  be  found.  Some  good  examples 
of  their  early  use  may  be  seen  in  King  Edward’s  crosses,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  beautiful  Decorated  gate  at  Bury  St  Edmunds ;  the  unsparing 
practice  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  appears  in  King’s  College 
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Chapel,  and  it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  this,  as  well  in  other  Per¬ 
pendicular  buildings,  the  slipped  rose  and  portcullis  are  features  as  essen¬ 
tially  heraldric  as  the  lion  or  fleur-de-lys.  There  is  one  principle  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  that  charges  are  not  to  be  introduced 
irrespectively  of  the  character  and  foundation  of  the  building.  The  royal 
arms  and  badges  indeed  are  common  property,  and  may  be  worked  almost 
into  any  edifice  without  limit  to  their  repetition,  but  no  other  coat  ap¬ 
pears  in  ancient  work  which  is  not  connected  with  its  history,  though  the 
relationship  in  many  instances  may  be  difficult  enough  to  trace.  Even 
the  long  bands  of  plain  escutcheons  which  are  sometimes  met  with,  are 
but  copies  from  others  which  were  charged,  and  it  was  always  possible 
that  there  might  be  benefactors  or  members  whose  commemoration  in  this 
way  might  be  expedient1.  A  plain  shield  is  like  an  empty  niche,  it  was 
contemplated  originally  that  each  should  be  full,  and  they  generally  were 
so,  and  thus  the  regularity  of  ancient  practice  perpetuated  the  features, 
even  where  their  introduction  was  not  immediately  requisite  ;  in  this  man¬ 
ner  they  have  descended  to  us,  and  the  niche  and  the  shield  are  both  at 
the  service  of  modern  architects,  but  the  amateur  of  considerate  temper 
and  accomplished  taste,  will  refrain  from  placing  a  bust  of  Napoleon  in 
the  one,  or  his  own  initials  on  the  other. 

In  sepulcral  monuments  the  occurrence  of  these  records  is  naturally 
more  invariable  still,  their  position,  arrangement,  and  form  coinciding 
always  with  the  architecture  of  the  period.  In  mural  tombs  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  monstrosity  of  a  severed  pediment  is  found, 
a  hideous  circular  painting  of  the  leading  coat  is  frequently  erected  in  the 
chasm,  while  the  alliances  are  continued  laterally  by  the  side  of  the  pillars, 
or  on  the  pedestals ;  in  altar  tombs  of  late  date,  the  coat  is  frequently 
placed  on  one  of  the  ends,  still  in  a  circular  form,  and  often  within  a 
wreath.  The  armorial  bearings  on  stained  glass  are  ornaments  principally 
to  our  Halls,  though  they  occur  of  course  in  the  Chapels,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Buildings.  The  illuminated  MSS.  to  which  I  alluded,  will 
demand,  in  some  Colleges,  particular  attention.  I  will  now  commence 
the  task  I  have  undertaken  of  recording  and  classifying  such  of  these  me¬ 
morials  as  remain  in  particular  Colleges,  and  I  shall  add  their  history  and 
explanation  in  as  many  cases  as  I  am  able  to  discover  them.  I  am  very 
doubtful,  however,  of  any  thing  like  general  success  in  this  point  of  my  in¬ 
vestigations,  for  it  was  only  after  considerable  research  and  trouble  that  1 
made  myself  acquainted  with  the  historical  character  of  such  remains  as 
exist  in  our  own  College,  and  I  cannot  of  course  expect  elsewhere  either 

1  A  row  of  charged  escutcheons  may  be  seen  over  the  great  gateway  at  Trinity,  and 
in  modern  work,  there  is  a  magnificent  armorial  band  in  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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such  a  previous  knowledge  of  documents  which  may  be  useful,  or  so 
easy  an  access  to  them.  But  such  information  as  I  have  arranged  I 
lay  before  the  reader,  and  I  beg  only  that  he  will  not  estimate  the  pains 
taken  in  its  collection  from  its  insignificant  appearance. 


Junta  Collffle. 

The  two  plates  which  I  have  given,  comprise  the  principal  armorial 
ornaments  which  are  introduced  in  the  architectural  details  of  our  College. 
The  prominent  coats  are  those  of  Ely  see,  and  Bishop  Alcock  our  Founder. 
Over  the  entrance  gateway  the  Royal  shield  is  placed  centrally  within  the 
ogee  canopy,  while  the  other  two  coats  flank  it  on  the  outside ;  the  design 
of  the  stone  work  is  extremely  good,  though  the  idea  conveyed  of  it  by 
the  engraving  is  not  so  complete  as  I  intended  it  to  be.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  style  of  the  windows,  as  far  as  they  are  represented, 
corresponds  but  ill  with  the  character  of  the  gate,  a  discrepancy  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  following  exploit.  In  the  last  century,  measures 
were  contemplated  and  tenders  received  for  beautifying  the  whole  College, 
by  transforming  its  Gothic  features  into  as  perfect  Venetian  as  might  be 
practicable,  but  the  demands  of  even  the  most  reasonable  contractor  were 
so  much  beyond  the  means  of  the  Society,  that  the  design  was  reluctantly 
abandoned ;  its  originators,  however,  changed  into  sash  windows  all  such 
as  faced  the  public  road,  excepting  those  on  the  ground  floor,  which  were 
concealed  by  the  garden  walls,  while  all  the  interior  windows  of  the  court 
were  left  in  their  primaeval  rudeness,  in  order  that  the  cursory  glance  of 
the  traveller  might  deceive  him  into  an  opinion  of  academic  enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  that  posterity  might  recognize  their  liberality,  and  imitate  their 
example.  The  smaller  gate  covered  with  ivy  is  that  leading  from  the  first 
court  into  the  cloisters  ;  it  displays  a  remarkably  pretty  employment  of 
armorial  bearings,  and  I  may  remark,  that  the  ornamental  work  is  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  that  over  the  celebrated  porch  of  Woolpit  Church  in 
Suffolk,  where  the  two  shields  are  both  those  of  Ely  see.  The  Cock  in 
the  center  is  the  well  known  device  of  our  Founder,  which  is  generally 
depicted  as  perched  on  a  globe,  the  two  emblems  together  being  presumed 
to  convey  an  intelligible  representation  of  the  name  al-cock.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  every  part  of  the  College  in  corbels,  spandrils,  and  other  details, 
and  most  frequently  is  made  to  bear  a  scroll,  which  perhaps  formerly  ex¬ 
hibited  some  inscription ;  on  the  present  one  the  legend  is,  prospervm 
iter  facias,  it  was  renewed  once  within  my  own  recollection,  but  whether 
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it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  any  antiquity  I  cannot  say.  In  a 
small  loft  over  the  Hall,  are  deposited  some  old  panels,  which  appear  to 
have  been  removed  from  the  chapel,  on  which  are  rudely  sketched  several 
of  these  cocks,  with  the  usual  addition  by  which  conversation  is  pictorially 
represented,  FXQ  EIMI  AAEKTPYON  remarks  one,  to  which  another, 
facing  him,  replies  OYTQ2  KAI  ETQ.  A  third,  standing  near,  proclaims 
either  for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren,  or  the  spectators,  BOYAHOOPON 
ANAPA  OY  XPH  11ANNYXION  EYAEIN. 

The  other  Heraldric  remains  in  the  College  are  as  follows : 

IN  THE  CHAPEL. 

North  Transept,  On  a  mural  monument : 

Rustat ,  as  blazoned  below,  but  without  impalement. 

On  a  square  pavement  stone : 

Thomas  Murgatroyde,  in  Artibus  Baccalaureus  ob.  Mai.  24,  a.o. 
1672;  above  and  below  which  is  engraved  a  cross  pattee  fleur- 
de-lisee  charged  with  five  roundels. 

South  Transept.  On  a  mural  brass,  the  monument  of  Lionel  Duckett. 
Six  coats,  viz. 

1.  A  saltier. 

2.  A  bend. 

3.  Guttee. 

4.  A  saltier  between  nine  crosses  pattee. 

5.  A  bugle  stringed. 

6.  Three  bendlets,  and  a  lion  rampant  on  a  canton. 

The  whole  impaling, 

7.  Three  escallops. 

On  a  mural  tablet : 

Per  pale  azure  and  or,  a  saltier  counterchanged  and  crescent  for 
difference.  The  monument  of  Hr  Boldero  mentioned  elsewhere. 
On  pavement  stones  : 

Parnell — two  cheverons. 

Darcy — a  sinister  hand  on  an  inescutcheon,  between  three  cinque¬ 
foils. 

Cooke — as  blazoned  elsewhere. 

On  a  hatchment : 

Ely  Deanery ;  impaling,  quarterly,  1st  and  4th  argent ,  out  of  a 
mound  in  base  vert,  three  sprigs  of  roses  gules ,  leaved  proper , 
2nd  and  3rd  argent ,  three  crows  sable ,  for  Pearce ;  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence,  per  cheveron  argent  and  sable ,  in  chief  two  fleurs- 
de-lys  of  the  second,  in  base  a  tower  or,  for  Serocold ; — the 
bearings  of  the  late  Master. 
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IN  THE  HALL. 

Oriel.  The  College. 

The  same. 

Ely  See. 

Gules,  a  fesse  argent ,  between  three  leopards’  faces  or,  for 
Stilling  ton. 

Joseph  Stillington,  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  the  College  in  1707,  left  the 
choicest  portion  of  his  Library  to  the  College,  and  twenty  pounds  for  the 
purchase  of  more  books. 

South  window. 

Per  saltier  gules  and  argent ,  a  saltier  between  four  cross  crosslets 
all  counterchanged ;  impaling,  vert ,  a  cheveron  or,  between  three 
swans  argent. 

The  arms  of  Tobias  Rustat,  our  most  celebrated  benefactor,  and  his 
wife. 

Quarterly,  1st  and  4th  argent ,  a  cheveron  between  three  eagles’  legs 
erased  sable ;  2nd  and  3rd  gules,  three  bendlets  vair,  for  Bray. 

The  Lady  Catherine  Bray,  relict  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  was  a  liberal  benefactress  to  our  Society  in  its 
early  years ;  she  defrayed  in  part  the  charges  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
Rectory  of  Great  Shelford  in  this  county,  which  was  given  by  James 
Stanley,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  contributed  also  to  the  incomplete  fabric  of 
the  College.  West  of  the  Gatehouse  stood  the  School  for  Grammar 
which  our  Founder  had  commenced,  and  which  Lady  Bray  not  only 
finished,  but  endowed  with  a  salary  for  the  schoolmaster.  The  school 
was  afterwards  suppressed  by  the  Queen’s  visitors,  and  the  old  building 
by  additions  and  enlargements  in  1718,  became  what  is  now  the  south 
side  of  the  first  court  of  the  College. 

I  have  before  explained  (p.  26.)  what  might  otherwise  seem  the  strange 
coincidence  that  every  shield  in  our  Hall  should  have  the  addition  of  the 
bordure,  but  there  is  also  another  rather  striking  feature  in  the  oriel  and 
south  windows  which  requires  a  little  illustration.  Our  Founder’s  device, 
of  which  I  lately  spoke,  was  very  characteristically  worked  into  the  in¬ 
terior  embellishments  of  the  Library,  every  window  being  graced,  on  each 
side  of  its  mullion,  with  one  of  these  cocks  and  his  usual  legend.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  greater  part  of  the  windows  on  the  eastern  side  remain 
with  their  original  diamond  panes  and  decorations  undisturbed,  and  we 
are  enabled,  by  the  way,  from  this  circumstance  to  form  an  outline  of  a 
very  interesting  sketch,  viz.  the  primary  constitution  of  the  Library  at 
the  foundation  of  the  College.  In  every  one  of  these  windows  will  be 
discovered  on  a  close  examination  a  small  scroll  in  black  letter  containing 
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the  title  of  that  department  of  literature  to  which  the  word  was  then 
assigned,  the  series  being  UtX  ©ibiltO,  iti'X  tiTaiUintCa,  ILtX 

Communis,  ISsaias,  plattljamsL  iHarcus,  aura  ct  Ufofjanittt. 

Some  little  trace  of  this  arrangement  yet  exists,  the  medical  books  being- 
still  kept  in  the  first  ward,  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers 
in  the  last  three,  but  the  old  canon  lawyers  and  schoolmen  together  with 
the  commentators,  who  probably  filled  the  wards  assigned  to  the  Evangel¬ 
ists  and  Prophets  have  been  transferred  to  shelves  on  the  outer  staircase. 
To  return  to  the  point,  however,  the  legends  in  the  mouths  of  the  cocks 
were  quotations  from  Scripture  appropriate  to  their  respective  words,  that 
in  the  civil  law,  for  instance,  being  tljfOUUttt  0tiUm  fUfrtCtO, 

and  so  forth,  but  without  any  regard  to  such  connexions,  the  two  pair 
of  cocks  from  the  evangelical  wards  were  bodily  transferred  during  the 
improvements  of  the  last  century,  scrolls  and  all,  to  the  Hall  windows, 
where  they  still  display  their  emphatic  texts,  though  the  antiquarian 
visitor  might  be  perplexed  to  discover  the  connexion  between  the  Fellows' 
Table  and  Hoqucbar  to  teatimomta  tine,  or  Uibtx  gcneararioms 


IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

In  the  spandrils  of  the  entrance  arch. 

The  College. 

Ely  See. 

Over  the  door  leading  to  the  lodge. 

The  College,  with  six  crowns  in  the  bordure. 

On  a  small  wooden  shield. 

Per  pale  or  and  sable ,  a  saltier  counterchanged.  Crest,  on  a 
wreath  gules  and  argent  a  greyhound  courant  of  the  first,  collared 
and  ringed  or.  for  B older o. 

Edmund  Boldero,  S.  T.  P.  Master  of  the  College  in  1663,  classed  the 
whole  library  anew  at  his  own  charge,  built  new  wards,  and  bequeathed 
to  it  all  his  books.  The  shield  was  perhaps  placed  originally  over  some 
ward  peculiarly  dedicated  to  his  bequest,  but  afterwards  removed  and 
neglected.  It  has  lately  been  restored  and  fixed  over  the  inside  of  the 
entrance  door  with  an  inscription1. 

A  handsome  vellum  folio  is  preserved  in  the  Library,  presented  by 
Lionel  Gatford,  whose  son  Lionel  Gatford,  S.  T.  P.,  formerly  scholar  of 
the  College,  and  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  St  Alban's,  and  Treasurer  of 
St  Paul’s,  left  a  most  munificent  bequest  of  books  to  us.  This  volume 

1  These  are  same  arms  as  those  in  the  chapel,  but  the  tinctures  are  varied  as  usual  in 
those  times.  On  the  college  plate  they  appear  gules  and  argent. 
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contains  a  record  of  all  the  benefactors  to  the  Library  up  to  that  time, 
with  a  catalogue  of  each  bequest  in  detail,  and  the  arms  of  the  chief 
contributors  in  the  margin,  amongst  which,  besides  Boldero  and  Stillington 
elsewhere  blazoned,  appear, 

Per  cheveron  crenellee  argent  and  sable ,  in  chief  sinister  a  crescent 
argent ,  dexter  a  mullet  or,  in  base  a  lion  rampant  of  the  last 
armed  gules ,  for  Duport. 

James  Duport,  S.  T.  P.  Master  of  Magdalene  and  Dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough  gave  us  seventy  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Argent ,  on  a  fesse  azure  between  three  crescents  gules  three  doves 
or,  for  Cooke. 

William  Cooke,  LL.D.  Fellow  of  the  College  and  Chancellor  of  Ely, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  besides  benefactions  to  the  fabric, 
and  a  large  silver  basin  and  ewer  for  the  Fellows1  Table,  bequeathed  to 
the  College  all  his  valuable  and  extensive  Law  Library. 

Sable ,  three  goats  passant  argent  armed  and  unguled  or  for  Gatford. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I  believe  there  is  no  printed  Catalogue  of  the  following  MSS.,  for  I 
cannot  meet  with  one,  or  find  any  record  of  its  existence.  The  Catalogus 
MSStorum  Anglia?  et  Hibernia?  (Oxon.  ]  697,)  contains  the  Catalogues  of  the 
MS.  Libraries  of  some  of  our  Colleges,  but  not  that  of  St  John’s  Col¬ 
lege  Manuscripts.  The  Ecloga  Oxono-Cantabrigiensis,  by  T.  J.  (T.  James,) 
contains  very  few  of  the  College  MS.  Libraries.  It  is  true,  that  Dr  Cave 
in  his  Historia  Literaria ,  and  his  editor  Wharton,  refer  often  to  MSS. 
existing  in  the  College,  as  also  Bishop  Tanner  in  the  Bibliotheca  Britta- 
nico-Hibernica,  and  these  references  being  generally  accurate,  I  must  con¬ 
clude  that  they  had  personal  access  to  the  Library,  (Dr  Cave  was  a  member 
of  the  College,)  or  had  friends  who  supplied  them  with  information  among 
the  resident  Fellows.  It  seems  very  probable  that  Mr  Baker  may  have 
supplied  such  references  to  the  Bibliotheca  of  Bishop  Tanner,  as  it  is 
asserted  that  he  did  assist  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Notitia  Monastica. 
See  Master's  Memoir  of  him,  p.  52. 

However,  if  there  had  been  a  Catalogue  in  existence,  it  wovdd  not  have 
been  a  useless  task  to  have  reconsidered  and  carefully  reconstructed  it  from 
personal  inspection.  Those  who  have  consulted  the  works  above-named, 
will  readily  agree  with  me,  that  nothing  can  be  more  meagre  than  the  ac¬ 
counts  they  give ;  and  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  the 
information,  such  as  it  is,  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  materials 
have  been  heaped  together.  That  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  erect  myself 
into  a  censor  without  sufficient  ground,  I  will  give  an  extract  from  a 
foreign  review  of  some  note,  which  expresses  more  censure  on  the  ponderous 
volumes  of  the  Catal.  MSS.  Ang.  and  Hib.,  than  I  should  venture  to  do. 

The  passage  occurs  in  a  review  of  one  of  Hearne’s  publications,  and 
it  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  then  expected  second  edition  of  the  Bodleian 
Catalogue  of  printed  Books : 

“  Si  spera,  che  questa  ultima  Edizione  non  solo  sara  piu  copiosa,  ma 
anche  piu  corretta,  e  meglio  disposta  delle  due  precedenti,  e  fara  piu  onore 
a  i  compilatori  di  essa,  di  quello  che  n’abbia  fatto  a  suoi  compilatori  il  Cata- 
logo  dei  Manoscritti  d’Inghilterra  e  d’lrlanda,  stampata  pure  in  Osford 
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nel  1697  in  due  torai  in  foglio,  dove  incredibili  sono  gli  sbagli  ed  errori 
presi  nei  titoli  degli  autori  e  dei  libri,  a  riguardo  della  poca  attenzione 
posta  neir  osservarli  e  trascriverli.”  Giornale  de  Letterati  <F  Italia,  Tom. 
*28,  p.  401 . 

An  accurate  and  careful  investigation  of  each  particular  Library  ought 
to  be  undertaken  by  some  one  on  the  spot,  with  ready  means  of  reference 
to  authorities.  These  means  exist  in  the  Universities  in  abundance,  and 
our  Catalogues  ought  to  have  been,  before  now,  perfect  and  accurate  in  their 
details.  The  thankless  nature  of  the  task,  and  the  very  small  credit  to  be 
gained  by  its  performance,  have  most  probably  deterred  those  most  qualified 
to  undertake  it.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  benefactors 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  their  legacies,  and  to  render  them  as 
useful  to  literature  as  we  can. 

A  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  these 
Collections  was  the  motive  that  first  urged  me  to  the  investigation  of  our 
College  MSS.  I  soon  found  that  the  mere  titles  of  the  works  was  of  very 
little  service  to  me  in  this  pursuit,  and  I  then  first  thought  of  hunting 
out  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain  for  myself,  and  forming  a  new  Catalogue 
containing  references  to  sources  of  information.  This  last  circumstance  led 
to  the  notes  which  are  appended  to  the  descriptions  of  the  several  volumes. 
They  should  be  considered  as  references  entirely,  and  this  may  perhaps  ex¬ 
cuse  the  abrupt  form  in  which  the  sentences  sometimes  appear,  as  I  wished 
to  contract  as  much  as  possible,  that  I  might  not  trespass  too  far  on  the 
kindness  of  the  Society  who  have  charged  themselves  with  the  expence  of 
the  publication. 

It  may  be  expected  that  a  few  words  should  be  said  of  the  wTay  in  which 
the  Collection  was  made.  The  principal  part  we  owe  to  the  munificence 
of  Thomas  and  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earls  of  Southampton,  principally  the 
former,  who  purchased  them  of  Mr  William  Crashawe,  brother  of  Robert 
Crashawe  the  poet,  and  a  Fellow  of  St  John’s1,  admitted  as  Bishop  of 
Ely’s  Fellow,  Jan.  19,  1593.  They  are  marked  T.  C.  S.  (Thomas,  Comes 
Southampton)  and  H.  C.  S.  The  next  benefactor  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
pious  and  excellent  antiquary,  Mr  Baker,  who  not  only  went  through  all 
the  other  MSS.  and  noted  several  in  his  own  hand,  but  left  us  a  good 
many  very  interesting  relics  of  his  own.  Amongst  others,  Dr  Beale, 
1.9th  Master,  and  Bishop  Gunning  should  be  mentioned;  the  names  of 
others  will  be  given,  whenever  any  MS.  contains  a  record  of  the  source 
whence  we  derive  it. 

1  He  was  nominated  by  the  Crown,  the  See  of  Ely  being  then  vacant.  Mr  Baker 
notices  that  the  case  is  different  here  to  what  it  is  at  Jesus  College,  where  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  acts  if  the  See  of  Ely  is  vacant. 
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'File  age  of  the  MSS.  T  have  not  attempted  to  assign,  being  very  far 
from  satisfied  of  the  criteria  usually  given ;  at  any  rate,  of  my  own  ability 
to  make  use  of  them.  Where  any  MS.  has  an  undoubtedly  ancient  form 
and  appearance,  it  has  been  put  down,  but  the  majority  of  those  for  which 
no  date  is  assigned,  I  consider  generally  to  belong  to  the  interval  between 
a.d.  1000  and  a.d.  1500:  a  range  wide  enough  to  redeem  me  from  any 
charge  of  dogmatism  on  the  subject. 

The  size  is  merely  a  reference  to  the  sizes  commonly  mentioned  in  our 
Booksellers'1  Catalogues. 

The  second  part  of  the  Catalogue,  containing  the  more  modern  MSS. 
and  those  which  Mr  Baker  left,  with  some  valuable  foreign  books  of 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  now  very  scarce,  will  be  published  when  it 
suits  the  convenience  of  the  Society,  to  whose  governing  body  I  beg  to 
express  my  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  undertaking  the  printing  of  the 
Catalogue  :  all  the  volumes  described  are  contained  in  the  lock-up  cases  of 
the  Library,  and  the  printed  books  must  be  considered  as  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  literary  treasure  of  which  the  College  is  in  possession. 
The  letters  refer  to  the  shelves  of  the  cases. 
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PART  I. 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  SHELVES. 


A. 


1.  Hebrew  Bible,  with  points. 

Folio,  vellum,  given  by  R.  Horne,  1546. 

It  contains  as  follows :  Pentateuch.  Song  of  Solomon.  Ruth.  Lamentations. 
Ecclesiastes.  Esther.  Job.  Proverbs,  and  Lections  from  different  parts  of 
Scripture.  It  is  marked  on  the  hack  |. 

Next  to  it  stands  a  book  in  smaller  folio,  marked  on  the  back  96 
(see  *)  which  should  be 

/ 

2.  A  vellum  MS.  Hebrew,  containing: 

Kings,  B.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Jeremiah.  Isaiah.  Ezekiel.  Hosea.  Joel.  Amos. 
Obadiah.  Jonah.  Micah.  Nahum.  Habakkuk.  Zephaniah.  Haggai. 
Zechariah.  Malachi.  Judges. 

These  MSS.  are  said  to  have  been  collated  for  Dr  Kennicotfs  edition. 
They  are  marked  95,  ""'96,  in  the  Dissertatio  generalise  where  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  them : 

95.  ‘  Charactere  Hispanico1 — which  he  refers  to  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century. 

96.  ‘  Charactere  Germanico’  he  refers  to  the  end  of  the  14th. 

In  95.  “  Transpositus  est  Num,  1.  1 — 21.  25.  post  Deut.  8.  3.  Deficit  ad 
Gen.  6.  9.” 

96.  He  has  put  doivn  Josh,  instead  of  Regum  1,  2,  3,  4.  In  Judges 
at  7.  14  there  is  a  deficit. 

•3.  Rabbi  Solomon,  super  omnes  libros  V.  T.  excepto  Pentateucho. 
Sm.  folio,  MS.  vellum,  in  rabbinical  Hebrew.  Ex  dono  ejusdem 
R.  Horne. 

This  was  Dr  Horne  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  1560  to  1579,  as  appears 
from  the  College  Records.  Warton  mentions  this  instance  of  his  zeal  for 
promotion  of  learning.  In  the  year  1570,  he  enjoined  the  minor  canons 
of  his  Cathedral  to  get  by  memory  every  week  one  chapter  of  St  Paul’s 
Epistles  in  Latin,  and  this  formidable  task  was  actually  repeated  by  some 
of  them  before  the  bishop,  dean  and  prebendaries  at  a  public  Episcopal 
visitation  of  the  Church. 
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4. 


(1)  Guido  Baifius 

(2)  Johannes  Monachus 

(3)  Dynus  Mugellanus 

(4)  Johannes  Andreas 


Super  Decretal. 


Folio  MS.  vellum.  Handsomely  illuminated, 
shall.  Coll.  Soc.  1625. 


Ex  dono  Gul.  Mar- 


(1)  Guido  Baifius,  patria  Regiensis,  civis  et  archidiaconus  Bononiensis  (of 
Bologna)  et  juiisconsultus  celeberrimus.  Cl.  ann.  1283.  Scripsit  Commenta- 
riorum,  Rosarii  titulo,  libros  3,  et  in  Decretal,  lib.  5.  Prodierunt  cum  notis 
Venetiis.  1580.  Cave,  Hist.  Literar. 

(2)  Johannes  Monachus.  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Metz,  1294.  Obiit 
Avignone,  1313.  He  wrote  ‘  Commentar.  in  sextum  Decretalium.’  Fabricius 
Bibl.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lat.  B.  9.  There  is  another  Johannes — of  nearly  the 
same  date,  Johannes  Calderinus  “  Bononiensis,  jurisconsultus  Eximius. 
Cl.  1360.  Commentarius  ejus  in  libros  Decretalium  recenset  Simlerus 
Biblioth.  p.  350.”  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
might  therefore  have  been  a  Monk.  Sammarthani,  or  S.  and  L.  Saincte- 
Marthe,  in  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  3.  p.  701.  Fabric.  B.  M.  I.  L.  lib.  3.  in 
Calderino.  II.  Wharton,  Addenda  to  Cave’s  H.  L. 

(3)  Dinus  Mugellanus  sive  de  Ros-sonibus,  in  agro  Florentino,  juris  utri- 
usque  consultissimus,  apud  Bononienses  Professor  primarius.  —  Comment, 
in  Lib.  sextum  Decretalium,  Bonifacii  VIII.  jussu  elucubrata,  nondum 
typis  prodiisse  videntur.  II.  Wharton,  id.  in  anno  1301.  Fabric.  B.  M.  I.  L. 
Tom.  3. 

(4)  Joannes  Andreas,  Mugellanus,  jurisconsultus  celeberrimus.  Cl.  1336. 
Novelise,  seu  Coinmentaria  in  5  Libros  Decretalium,  prodiere  Venet.  1581. 
Fabric,  calls  him  Joannes  Andrece  qui  ob.  Bononiae,  1348.  and  refers  to 
Trithemius,  c.  574,  &c.  II.  Wharton,  id.  in  an.  1336. 


5.  (l)  S.  Ambrosius  de  Fide.  lib.  5. 

(2)  Ejusdem  liber  de  S.  Spiritu.  lib.  3. 

(3)  Ejusdem  liber  de  Incarnationis  Dominica  Sacramento. 

(4)  Eusebii  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  ex  Ruffini  Versione. 

(5)  CoNTENTIO  INTER  ABBATEM  S.  DoGMAELIS  ET  HOMINES  DE  CAR¬ 
DIGAN. 

Folio  MS.  vellum.  T.  C.  S.  handsomely  written,  (l),  (2),  (3),  about 
900,  (4)  about  1150,  (5)  in  a  much  later  hand. 

(I);  (2),  (3)  are  all  among  the  published  works  of  St  Ambrose.  (1)  is  the. 
same  as  De  Fide  et  Trinitate  in  some  MSS.  addressed  ‘  ad  Gratianum  Augus- 
tum.’  (2)  A  collection  out  of  Didymus,  Basilius,  and  other  Greek  authors, 
unworthy  of  St  Ambrose  —  as  Hierome  says.  (3)  against  the  Arians  and 
Apollinarians.  Cave,  H.  L. 

(4)  There  are  two  copies  like  this  in  Corpus  Cliristi  College  Library, 
marked  184,  186,  in  Nasmith’s  Catalogue.  Ruffinus  Aquiliensis  translated 
this,  but  says  F ubricius  “  in  interpretationibus  suis  usus  est  nimia  ssepe 
interpolandi  libertate.”  Fabric.  Bibl.  Latina,  Vol.  1.  p.  732. 
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(5)  St  Dogmael,  a  Benedictine  Priory  in  Pembrokeshire,  subordinate  to 
St  Martin  at  Tours,  to  which  it  was  given  by  Robert  Fitz-Martin,  a.  d.  1126. 
Tanner  s  Notitia  Monastica,  p.  283. 

Mr  Baker  in  his  copy  of  Tanner  has  referred  to  this.  It  consists  of  only 
two  pages. 

6.  Oribasii  Collectanea  Physica. 

A  Greek  MS.  folio.  On  paper,  in  small  characters.  “  Ex  dono 
Joh.  Collins,  1634.” 

Oribasius,  physician  to  Julian  the  Apostate,  about  351. 

7.  Magna  Charta  et  alia  Statuta  ah  ann.  12  IIicardi  II. 

Small  folio,  MS.  vellum,  beautifully  illuminated,  partly  Latin,  partly 

French. 

8.  (l)  Josephi  Antiquitates,  a  libr.  15.  and  de  Bello  Judaico,  libri  7. 
(2)  Fasciculus  temporum  usque  in  ann.  MCCCCLXXVIII. 

4to.  vellum  and  paper.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  A  Latin  MS.  vellum,  4to.  partially  illuminated,  written  about  1200. 
There  is  wanting,  from  fol.  106  to  fol.  123,  which  has  been  supplied  with 
blank  paper.  This  is  probably  the  ancient  translation  usually  ascribed  to 
Ruffinus.  Muratori  Antiq.  Vol.  3.  p.  918.  has  discussed  the  question,  and 
decides  that  it  is  by  some  later  hand. 

(2)  A  printed  book  on  thick  paper.  At  the  end  is  this  Inscription: 

“  Fasciculus  temporum  a  Carthusiense  copilatu  in  forma  cronicis 
“  figuratum,  (sic)  usque  in  ann.  1478.  a  me  Nicolao  Gotz  de  Seltzstat 
“  impressum.” 

I  can  find  no  notice  of  such  a  printer  among  those  in  Mich.  Maittaire, 
Annales  Typographici,  or  in  Lacaille,  Histoire  de  l’ Imprimerie.  In  King’s 
College  Library,  M.  24.  1.  there  is  a  ‘  Fasciculus  Temporum’  printed  at 
Strasburg — ‘ a  Carthusiense  compilatus’ — but  it  is  not  the  same  edition  as 
this,  though  apparently  the  same  work.  It  is  the  one  assigned  by  Mr 
Hartshorne  to  1481.  See  Hartshorne’s  Book  Rarities,  p.  192. 

It  is  the  work  quoted  by  Browne,  Fasciculus  Rerum  Eocpetendarum  et 
Fugiendarum,  Vol.  2,  p.  897,  as  by  “  Warnerus  Rolevinkus  Monachus  Car- 
thusiensis,  Colonics  qui  vixit  circ.  1480;”  the  extracts  agree  exactly.  See 
Oudin,  Tom.  iii.  p.  2738.  Dibdin,  Typ.  Antiq.  Vol.  1.  p.  149  (note).  War- 
ton’s  Eng.  Poetry,  Vol.  2.  p.  311. 

9.  (l)  S.  Augustini  Homili^e  in  Evangel.  S.  Johannis, 

(2)  Annotatio  librorum  Eccles.  S.  Jac.  de  Wellebek  ad  divin. 

OFFIC.  PERTINENTIUM. 

Folio,  MS.  Vellum,  in  old  wooden  binding,  covered  with  parchment. 
“  Ex  dono  Tho.  Whalley,  S.  T.  P.  Coll.  SS.  Trinitatis  Vice-Ma- 
gistri.” 

(2)  is  only  a  couple  of  pages,  apparently  by  a  Monk  of  S.  Jac.  de  Wellebek. 
Wellebek  is  a  village  of  Northamptonshire  not  far  from  Worksop.  The  abbey 
for  Premonstratensian  Canons  was  founded  by  Thomas  le  Flemangh.  1153. 
Dugdale.  „ 
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The  Premonstratensians  lived  according  the  rule  of  St  Austin,  reformed  by 
Norbert  in  1120,  at  Praemonstratum  near  Laon  in  France.  Tanner,  Pref.  to 
Notitia  Monastica. 

10.  S.  Augustini  tractatus  varii.  Sc. 

(1)  De  Trinitate,  lib.  15. 

(2)  Super  Genesin,  lib.  12. 

(3)  Unde  Malum. 

(4)  De  libero  Arbitrio. 

(5)  De  doctrina  Christiana,  lib.  4. 

(6)  QUyESTIONES  LXXXIII. 

(7)  Retractationum,  lib.  2. 

Folio,  MS.  vellum,  beautifully  written,  about  1200,  with  rubric.  T.C.S. 

In  this  Vol.,  as  in  several  others,  there  is  the  name  W.  Crashawe,  and 
his  motto  “  Servire  Deo  est  regnare.” 

(3)  is  not  mentioned  by  Cave  among  the  works  of  St  Augustin.  It 
occurs  again,  13.  25.  (1),  (2)  and  (4) — (7)  are  genuine  works  of  St  Au¬ 

gustin. 

(3)  is  distinctly  ascribed  to  St  Augustin  both  here  and  at  B.  25  in  the  MSS. 

11.  Regula  S.  Salvatoris  S.  Augustini.  —  Constitutiones,  ordi- 

nationes  et  Ceremonies  eorumdem.  Partim  Latine,  partim 
Gallice. 

Sm.  folio,  MS.  vellum,  in  old  wood  binding,  beautifully  written,  with 
rubric.  T.  0.  S. 

The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Challoner  occurs  on  the  fly  leaf. 

This  order  was  instituted  by  S.  Brigitta,  see  C.  19,  about  1344.  In  the 
4th  book  of  the  ‘  Revelationes/  c.  137,  (so  Fabricius,  but  there  appears  to 
be  only  130  ch.  in  B.  4,)  she  demands  of  Pope  Urban  V.  the  confirmation 
of  this  c  Regula/ —  which  demand  he  complied  with  about  1363.  Fabricius , 
Biblioth.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lat. 

12.  (l)  POLYCHRONICON  PER  PaNULPH.  HlGDEN  CeSTRENSEM. 

(2)  /Egidius  Romanus  de  Pegimine  Principum. 

Folio,  MS.  in  vellum.  T.C.S. 

(1)  is  written  by  a  Monk,  whose  name  was  John  Lutton,  in  1386. 

Ranulphus  Higden,  a  benedictine  Monk,  Cl.  1357.  The  work  is  divided 
into  seven  books.  The  first  six,  coming  down  to  the  Norman  times,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  British  and  Irish  matters,  were  edited  by  Dr  Gale,  Dean  of 
York,  in  Latin.  Among  the  Quindecim  Scriptores,  Oxon.  1691.  The  whole 
work  is  found  in  several  libraries.  In  the  Bodleian  there  is  by  him  c  Ars 
componendi  Sermones/  cod.  2752.  In  the  library  of  Baliol  College,  ‘  Spe¬ 
culum  curatorum,’  L.  cod.  x.  Cave. 

The  initial  letters  of  the  first  book  of  the  Polychronicon  read  thus: 
“  Praesentem  cronicam  compilavit  frater  Ranulphus  Cestrensis.”  MS.  note 
on  Cave’s  II.  L.  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth ,  supposed  to  be  by  Archbp. 
Tennison. 
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In  Nasmith’s  Catalogue  of  C.  C.  C.  Library,  21 .  “  De  hoc  auctore  nostro 
qui  mala  fide  opus  Rogeri  Cestrensis  transcripsit  et  pro  suo  evulgavit, 
v.  Wanleium  Apud  Cat.  MS.  Harl.  1707.”  V.  infra  II.  1. 

(2)  JEgidius  Romanus  —  his  real  name  was  Gille  Colonna  —  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  family  of  Colonme  at  Naples.  A  Monk  ‘  ordinis  Eremitarum 
Sti  Augustini.’  Philippe  le  Hardi,  King  of  France,  chose  him  to  be  tutor 
to  his  son,  afterwards  Philippe  le  Bel,  for  whom  he  wrote  this  Treatise. 
It  was  translated  into  most  modern  languages,  and  into  Hebrew,  in  such 
estimation  was  it  held.  See  Wolf  us,  Bibl.  Hebr.  p.  120C.  Ilis  master,  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject  in  4  divisions,  of 
which  he  probably  availed  himself.  He  was  afterwards  (1294)  Archbishop 
of  Bourges,  died  1316.  Biographie  Universelle.  On  the  fly  leaf,  “  De  Pa- 
pissa  Johanna,  v.  p.  154,  lib.  5.” 

(2)  was  printed  in  Italian,  at  Seville,  1494.  See  Maittaire  Annal.  Ty- 
pograph.  Vol.  1,  p.  325. 

13.  (l)  Gilberti  Pictaviensis  Expositio  in  omnes  Prologos 

S.  Hi  ERONYMI. 

(2)  S.  Hieronymi  Comment,  in  omnes  Psalmos. 

Folio,  MS.  handsomely  written  on  vellum.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  The  name  Gilbertus  Pictaviensis  occurs  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Commentary  on  the  prologue  to  the  Apocalypse. 

Cave,  IT.  L.  mentions  him  as  Gilbertus  Crispinus  qui  Cl.  1101,  and  was 
Abbot  of  Westminster.  His  ‘Liber  contra  Judceos’  has  been  published 
by  Gabriel  Gerberon  in  the  works  of  S.  Anselm,  Paris,  1675,  p.  512  et  seq. 
There  is  besides,  says  Cave,  “  ITomiliae  in  Cantica  Canticorum”  in  Biblioth. 
S.  Petri,  Cantabr.  item  “  in  prologos  S.  Hieronymi  super  biblia,”  ibid. 

Henricus  Gandavensis  calls  him  Gislebertus  Westmonasteriensis.  Fabricius 
Biblioth.  Eccles.  ed.  1713,  p.  119. 

Johannes  Pitseus  Rel.  Hist,  de  Rebus  Anglicis  says  he  was  buried  at  West¬ 
minster  in  1117.  Cave  puts  him  down  doubtfully  a  Norman.  His  desig¬ 
nation  here,  shews  that  he  was  born  at  Poictiers — if  it  be  rightly  given — 
but  there  was  one  Gilbertus  Porretanns  or  Pictaviensis  mentioned  by  Oudin, 
Tom.  2,  p.  1287,  whose  name  may  have  been  wrongly  put  down  for  Gil¬ 
bertus  Crispinus.  Oudin  however,  Vol.  2,  p.  930,  thinks  this  is  the  work 
of  Gilbertus,  Londoniensis  Episc.  1120,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  St  Peter’s  Coll.  Camb.  Our  MS.  may  have  equal  authority  for 
giving  it  to  Gilbertus  Pictaviensis,  though  which  of  the  two  seems  doubtful. 

(2)  “Hieronymi  nomen  falso  praefcrunt  ‘  Commentarii  in  omnes  Psalmos,’ 
quos  ejus  non  esse  consentiunt  omnes,  suadent  omnia.”  He  then  proceeds 
to  give  reasons.  “Sunt  quidem  Centones  ex  aliis  veterum  operibus  con- 
sarcinati,  in  quibus  Hieronymiani  suas  etiam  habent  partes.  Genuinum  esse 
Hieronymi  opus  quam  plurimis  arguments  probare  enixe  contendit  Marianus 
Victorius  qui  argumenta  e  contra  allata  diluere  satagit :  verum  in  solvendis  iis 
argumentis,  res  adeo  infeliciter  ei  cessit,  ut  operam  lusisse  videatur.”  Cave, 
Hist.  Liter,  in  Hieronymo. 

14.  S.  Hieronymi  Epistol^e  l. 

Well  written  MS.  folio,  on  paper.  T.  C.  S.  containing  180  folios. 
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There  is  a  list  of  the  Epistles  on  the  first  page,  so  that  it  is  needless 
to  repeat  it  here.  At  the  end  in  red  letters,  “  Explicit  liber  iste  eplar, 
beati  Hieronimi  p.  man\  fris  hermam  de  bercha  ann.  dm.  1449.  scrips5  I 
mote  sci  Hieronimi,  orate  p.  eo.” 

15.  (l)  Roberti  Lincoln,  tractatus,  qui  sic  incipit,  “  Scriptum  est  de 
levitis  et  de  mysteriis  tabernaculorum  duorum,  &c.” 

(2)  Ejusdem  summa  de  justitia,  in  9  chapters. 

(3)  Ejusdem  tractatus,  q.  s.  incip.  “  Templum  Dei  Sanctum  quod 
estis  vos.” 

(4)  Ric.  de  Sto  Victore  de  statu  interioris  hominis  post  lapsum. 

(5)  Tractatus  de  Articulis  Fidei. 

(6)  Tropologia  super  Evangelia  per  annum,  i.  e.  from  Advent 
to  Easter. 

(7)  Roberti  Lincoln.  Sermo  ad  Clerum.  “  Eg°  sum  pastor 

bonus.  Tria  sunt 

(8)  Tractatus  de  bestiis  et  avibus. 

Small  4to.  MS.  vellum— in  different  hands.  T.C.S. 

There  are  some  stray  sheets  at  the  beginning  and  end,  which  were  the  cover 
formerly  before  the  volume  was  bound :  they  are  written  tipon,  and  contain 
apparently  some  astrological  treatise. 

Robertas  Lincoln.  The  celebrated  Robert  Grostete,  or  Grosthead,  born  at 
Stradbrooke,  in  Suffolk,  about  1175,  died  in  1253.  Portions  of  his  works 
are  found  in  most  English  libraries  in  MS.  They  were  very  voluminous. 
There  is  a  catalogue  in  Pcgge’s  Life  of  him ;  and  several  are  published  in 
Browne’s  Fasciculus. 

(2)  (3)  (7)  are  probably  the  same  as  those  mentioned  by  Cave  as  Summa 
de  Justitia,  De  Officio  Sacerdotali,  and  the  Sermo  ad  Clerum  on  the  same 
text. 

(8)  seems  to  be  by  Robt.  Grostete  also.  There  is  in  one  of  the  old 
catalogues  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  published  by  the  Surtees 
Society,  “  Liber  bestiarum,  avium,  &c.  moralizatus,’’  beginning  in  the  same 
manner  that  this  does,  but  there  can  be  no  certainty,  as  there  are  several 
works  of  this  kind  of  middle-age  composition. 

(4)  Ric.  de  St  Victor,  a  Scotchman,  a  regular  Canon,  and  afterwards  Prior 
of  St  Victor  (a  priory  at  Paris)  ‘  Bemardi  et  Ilugonis  Victorini  familiaris,’ 
Cl.  1450. 

This  tract  has  the  title  ‘  Ric.  de  S.  Victor  super  Isaiam,’  which  might 
mislead,  but  on  comparing  the  contents,  I  find  it  is  the  tract  mentioned 
above  in  the  Historia  Literaria,  in  54  sections. 

(5)  Cave  mentions  by  Grostete  a  'Tractatus  de  Articulis  Fidei,’  which 
lie  calls  'bene  prolixus’ — but  this  is  very  short.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
author  of  such  a  production  can  be  assigned  at  all,  as  there  are  innumerable 
tracts  occurring  with  this  title  in  MS.  collections;  especially  as  this  book 
seems  meant  for  a  common-place  book  of  theology — see  the  following  remark. 

It  must  have  belonged  to  some  religious  house — though  none  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  name.  There  is  at  the  beginning  this  inscription,  “  Liber  quondam 
Magistri  Nicholai  Kempston,  anno  domini,  1477,  nunquam  vendendus  per 
ultimam  voluntatem  defuncti — ac  liber  occupandus  a  sacerdotibus . ad 
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predicandum  verbum  Dei — ab  uno  sacerdote  ad  alterum  sine  pretio  tradendus 
quamdiu  duraverit :  orate . pro  anima  ejus.” 

lt>.  S.  Hieronymi  Epistola:,  &c.  quorum  Catalogus  infra: 

Ad  Ctesiphontem — contra  eos  qui  dicunt  hominem  posse  esse  sine  peccato 
si  velit  (i.  e.  Pelagianos) — Definitio  Fidei  symbol i  in  Niceno  Concilio — Ep.  ad 
Ciprianum — ad  Demetriadem  Virginem — ad  Eustochium  virginem  de  vir- 
ginitate  servanda — ad  Asellam  de  fictis  amicitiis — Libri  II.  adv.  Jovinianum — 
Ep.  2.  ad  Pammachium — Liber  contra  Helvidium  de  virginitate  B.  Maria1 
— Ep.  ad  Heliodorum  Monachum — Liber  ad  Nepotianum — Ep.  ad  Rusticum 
Monachum — ad  Paulam  de  morte  Blesilla; — ad  Heliodorum  Episcopum- 
Epitaphium  Nepotiani  presbyter! — ad  Pammachium  de  subita  peregrinatione 
Paulina? — ad  Oceanum — Ep.  Damasi  Papa;  ad  Hieron.  de  5  qusestionibus 
in  Genesi — Rescript.  Hieronymi — Tractatus  in  Cantic.  Canticorum  ex  Origene 
translatus — Ep.  ad  Tranquillum,  quomodo  Origenes  sit  legendus — Ep.  2  ad 
Damasum  de  Seraphyn — Damasi  Ep.  ad  Hieron.  de  ‘Osanna’ — Rescriptum 
Hieronymi  ad  Damasum — 2  Ep.  Augustin,  ad  Hieron. — 2  Ep.  Hieron. 
ad  Augustin. — 2  Ep.  Augustin,  ad  Hieron. — Rescriptum  Hieronymi — 2  Ep. 
Augustin,  ad  Hieron. — 2  Rescripta — Ep.  Augustin,  ad  Hieron. — Ep.  Hieron. 
ad  Marcellinam  et  Anapsycliiam — Ep.  2  Augustin,  ad  Hieron. — 3  Ep.  Hieron. 
ad  Augustin. — ad  Alypium  et  Augustin. — Explanatio  Fidei  S.  Hieronymi 
ad  Alyp.  et  Augustin,  missa — Ep.  Pammachii  et  Oceani  ad  Hieron. — Re¬ 
scriptum  Hieron. — Ep.  Epiphanii,  Cypri  missa  ad  Johannem  Constantinop. 
translata  a  S.  Hieronymo — Ep.  Hieronymi  ad  Pammachium  de  optimo  genere 
interpretandi — (a)  Tractatus  de  Libris  7rep\  apX^v  Origenis — ubi  ea  qua1 
sunt  adversus  Fidem  Catholicam,  pandit — Ep.  ad  Demetriadem  virginem — 
Folio,  MS.  paper,  well  written,  and  in  good  condition. 

(a)  is  said  to  be  by  Ruffinus — not  by  Jerome. 

17.  S.  Anselmi  Tractatus  XVI.  viz. 

1.  2.  Cur  Deus  homo,  lib.  2.  adv.  Gentes. 

3.  Prosologion. 

4.  De  Casu  Diaboli. 

5.  De  Veritate. 

6.  De  Libero  Arbitrio. 

7.  De  Conceptu  Virginali  et  orig.  Peccato. 

8.  Ep.  ad  Walerannum  Episcopum  de  Azymi  et  Fermentati  Sacri- 

ficio. 

9.  De  Sacramentis  Ecclesde  ad  eundem. 

10.  De  Concordia  Prasscienti/E  Dei,  Prtedestinationis,  et  Gratia:  cum 

Lib.  Arbitrio. 

11.  De  gratia  et  lib.  arbitrio. 

12.  1>e  Processione  S.  Spiritus. 

13.  De  Grammatico. 

14.  De  Incarnatione  Verbi. 

15.  Monologion,  in  80  chapters. 

16.  De  Similitudinibus. 

S.  Athanasii  Liber  de  Fide  et  Spiritu  Sancto,  8  books. 

Boecius  de  Trinitate. 

EjUSDEM  LIBER  DE  BONO  AD  JoHANNEM  DIACONUM. 

Ejusdem  liber  de  duabus  Naturis  in  una  persona  Christi  ad 
eundem. 
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Rabanus  Maurus  (rectius  Paschasius )  de  corpore  et  sanguine 
Christi,  cs.  67,  mutilus  in  fine. 

Folio,  MS.  vellum.  Anselm  is  in  a  smaller  hand.  The  last  treatise 
is  much  injured. 

(1)  All  the  above  are  genuine  works  of  S.  Anselm,  except  the  16th, 
of  which  Cave  says  ‘  Non  Anselmi  sed  Eadmeri  est.’  Eadmer  was  the  pupil 
of  Anselm,  and  a  monk  of  Canterbury:  floruit  1121.  There  are  similar 
MSS.  C.  C.  C.  Libr.  Nasmith's  Cat.  155,  and  154. 

(2)  There  is  by  S.  Athanasius  a  genuine  treatise  ‘  de  Trinitate  et  Sp. 
Sancto,’  which  exists  only  in  Latin,  but  I  suspect  this  is  the  treatise  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cave  as  ‘De  Sancta  Trinitate,  lib.  8/  “  Latine,  et  omni  dubio 
procul  scriptoris  Latini  opus;  Vigilio  Tapsensi  (484)  asserit  Chiffletius  qui 
proinde  inter  Vigilii  opera  ei  locum  dedit :  et  cum  eo  consentiunt  Sirmondus, 
Labbaeus,  aliique.  Idacio  Claro  (385)  in  Hispania  Episcopo  tribuunt  nuperi 
Editores.” 

(3)  (4)  (5)  are  all  genuine  productions  of  Boethius. 

(6)  Rahanus  Maurus,  a  Frenchman,  born  in  785,  a  disciple  of  Alcuin — 
Abbas  Fuldensis  in  822,  Archbishop  of  Mentz  in  847,  died  856,  “  inter 
saeculi  sui  doctrina  claros  facile  princeps,”  Cave,  H.  L.  The  work  how'- 
ever  here  mentioned  is  not  his,  but  that  of  Paschasius  Radbertus.  See 
Usher,  Biblioth.  Theol.  MS.  p.  129.  Cave,  and  see  also  the  ‘Answer  to 
the  Jesuit.’  Paschasius  was  the  author  of  new  opinions  on  the  Eucharist. 
Mabillon  found  in  the  Codex  Gemblacensis,  an  answer  to  Paschasius,  which 
he  thinks  to  be  a  lost  work  of  Rabanus,  the  ‘  Epistola  ad  Eyilonem  abbatem 
Fuldensem.  In  this  Epistle,  Rabanus,  or  the  author,  whoever  he  may  be, 
contends  for  the  two  following  propositions: 

“Corpus  Eucharisticum  non  esse  prorsus  idem  quod  natum  ex  virgine. 

“Christum  non  toties  pati  quoties  missarum  solemnia  celebrantur.” 

Paschasius  was  Abbot  of  Corbey  in  844,  died  in  851 .  Bellarminus  De  Script. 
Eccles.  p.  226,  says,  “  Primus  auctor  qui  serie  et  copiose  scripsit  de  veritate 
corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  in  Eucharistia.”  Cave  however  notes  that  many 
things  in  this  treatise  of  Paschasius  disagree  materially  with  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  especially  cs.  3,  4,  15,  to  which  he  says  Sirmondus 
has  been  obliged  to  apply  “  <ro(pd  qusedam  (pdppana ”  Cave  mentions  this 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  S.  John’s  Coll,  as  attributing  the  treatise  wrongly 
to  Rabanus  Maurus. 

18.  ArNULPHI  AuRELIANI  GLOSSUL.E  IN  LuCANUM  DE  BeLLIS, 

Small  folio,  MS.  vellum,  in  poor  condition,  wooden  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

“  Allegantur  in  Statium  et  Britonem  a  Barthio  Arnolphi  Aurelianensis 
scholia  MSta  in  Biblioth.  Gudiana.”  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Lat.  Vol.  1,  p.  381, 
note,  Hamburg,  Ed.  1721.  This  is  the  only  notice  I  can  find  of  the  work 
or  its  author. 

19.  (l)  Io.  Ypermanni  Medicina  practica. 

(2)  Io.  Lanfranc  Medicina  practica. 

A  dirty  German  MS.  on  paper,  4to.  bound  in  wood.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  Of  this  individual  I  can  find  no  mention  any  where.  His  work  is 
not  noticed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Medica  of  Lipenius.  Probably  no  one  will 
care  to  investigate  the  matter. 
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(2)  I.  Lanfranc  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  at  Milan  at  the  end  of 
the  13th  cent.  He  was  exiled  by  one  of  the  contending  parties  in  the  con¬ 
tests  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  factions.  In  1295  he  fixed  himself  at 
Paris,  and  was  in  great  reputation.  He  founded  the  surgical  College  of 
St  Come.  This  German  translation  is  by  Otho  Brunfels,  and  was  published 
at  Frankfort  1566.  See  Biogr.  Univ. 

20.  Januensis  Sermones  dominicales  totius  anni,  et  de  festis  pr^e- 

CIPUIS. 

4to.  MS.  partly  vellum,  partly  paper,  old  vellum  binding.  T.  0.  S. 

Jacobus  de  Viragine,  or  de  Voragine,  general  of  the  Dominicans  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Genoa,  thence  called  Januensis,  Cl.  1290.  “  Imperatoris  partibus 
favisse  dicitur,  unde  cum  die  cinerum  Bonifacius  VIII.  sententiam  illam 
pro  more  in  eum  ad  pedes  suos  provolutum  proferre  debuisset  ‘  Cinis  e-s¬ 
et  in  cineres  reverteris’  conjectis  in  cineribus  oculis,  luce  ei  dixiss  efertur. 
Gibellinus  es  et  cum  Gibellinis  tuis  ad  nihilum  reverteris.”  He  was,  “  vir 
in  Deum  devotus,  in  pauperes  munificus,  pius  magis  quam  doctus  —  sed 
in  rebus  historicis  nimium  credulus.”  Cave,  H.  L. 

He  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Bible  into  Italian,  but  this  statement 
is  controverted  by  Le  Long  and  Fontanini.  Mc  Crie’s  Ref.  in  Italy,  p.  52. 
Cave  mentions  by  him  “  Sermones  pulcherrimi  de  tempore  per  totum  anni 
circulum” — and  “  Sermones  de  Sanctis  per  anni  totius  orbitam.” 

Some  have  confounded  him  with  Johannes  Januensis  de  Balbis  says  Fabri- 
cius,  and  Mansi  immediately  proceeds  to  attribute  these  Sermons  to  the 
latter  instead  of  the  former — but  I  think  he  is  wrong — for  neither  Fabricius 
nor  Cave  mention  any  such  production  by  J ohn  de  Balbi. 

John  Balbi  is  mentioned  by  Hallam,  Litt.  of  Europe,  Vol.  1.  p.  107. 
Senebier  says  that  Januensis  also  means  ‘of  Geneva/  but  I  do  not  find  that 
Fabricius  recognizes  this  meaning.  It  is  usually  taken  to  mean ‘of  Genoa.’ 
See  Senebier,  Cat.  MStorum,  Geneva,  p.  59. 

Bisftop  Jewel  had  no  high  opinion  of  him.  See  the  place  quoted.  F.  7. 

21.  Sermonarium  pr^cipue  S.  Ambrosii  et  S.  Augustini. 

Small  folio,  MS.  vellum,  well  written,  bound  in  wood.  T.  0.  S. 

There  is  an  index  to  the  contents  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The 
following  is  a  more  detailed  one,  and  will  shew  what  the  contents  of  such 
books  (which  are  very  common)  usually  are. 

Dominica  la  in  adventu.  1  Sermon  by  S.  Ambrose.  4  by  S  Augustin. 

.  2a .  1  .  .  1  . 

.  3a .  1  .  1  . 

.  4a .  1  .  2  . 

Prophetia  Sibyllae  de  Adventu  Domini  Ex  Augustini  libro  de  Civ.  Dei. 

Sermo  S.  Augustini  de  ortu  Domini  Salvatoris. 

De  Nativitate  Domini.  3  Sermons  by  S.  Ambrose.  1  by  S.  Gregory 
Nazianz.  13  by  S.  Augustin. 

S.  Augustinus — de  Consonantia  Evangelistarum  in  generationibus  domini 
nostri  I.  C. 

De  Nativitate.  1  Sermon  by  Ful  ?n ' '  us.  6  by  Maximus.  1  by  Isidorus. 
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In  natali  Sti  Stephani.  1  Sermon  by  Fulgentius.  7  by  S.  Augustin. 

Miracula  Sti  Stephani  ex  libro  S.  Augustin,  de  Civitate  Dei. 

In  natali  S.  Johann.  Evang.  lectiones  ex  historia  ecclesiastica. 

In  natali  Sanctorum  Innocentum  id.  id. 

In  circumcisione  Domini.  1  Sermon  by  S.  Ambrose.  1  by  Maximus. 
1  by  S.  Augustin.  1  by  Origen. 

De  Epiphania.  10  by  S.  Augustin.  9  by  S.  Ambrose.  8  by  Maximus. 
1  by  Fulgentius.  1  by  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

In  natali  sanctorum  martyrum  Fabiani  et  Sebastiani.  2  Sermons  by 
S.  Augustin. 

In  natali  Stae  Agnetis.  2  by  S.  Ambrose. 

In  natali  Sti  Fructuosi  Episcopi,  Augurii  et  Eulogii  diaconorum,  et 
S.  Agnetis  Virg.  a  Sermon  by  S.  Augustin. 

In  natali  Sti  Vincentii.  2  Sermons  by  S.  Augustin.  1  by  Pope  Leo. 

In  conversione  Sti  Pauli.  1  Sermon  by  S.  Augustin. 

Extr.  ex  Epistola  beati  Paulini  Episcopi  ad  S.  Augustin,  in  purificatione 
B.  V.  et  Responsio  Augustini. 

In  cathedra  S.  Petri.  2  Sermons  by  S.  Augustin.  1  by  S.  Ambrose. 

Septuagesima,  a  Sermon  by  Johannes  Episcopus. 

Sexagesima,  a  Sermon  by  id.  id. 

Quinquag.  a  Sermon  by  S.  Augustin  and  one  by  Maximus. 

Dominica  la  in  Quadrag.  1  by  S.  Ambrose.  1  by  S.  Augustin.  2  by 
S.  Ambrose.  1  by  Maximus.  1  by  S.  Ambrose,  and  1  by  Maximus  (for 
the  whole  week.) 

First  week  in  Lent.  Homilia  beati  Hieronymi  ad  Damasum.  Sermons 
in  the  following  order — Ambrose — Maximus — Ambrose — Maximus — Ambrose 
— Maximus. — Pope  Leo,  de  transfiguratione — S.  Augustin. 

Dominica  2a.  Sermons — S.  Augustin — S.  Ambrose.  2  by-S.  Jerome.  6  by 
S.  Augustin. 

Dominica  3a.  Sermons — 3  by  S.  Augustin.  4  by  S.  Ambrose. 

Dominica  4a.  Sermons — 1  by  S.  Augustin.  2  by  S.  Ambrose.  1  by  S.  Au¬ 
gustin.  3  by  S.  Ambrose. 

Dominica  5a.  Sermons— 1  by  S.  Augustin.  3  by  S.  Ambrose.  1  by  Johannes 
Episcopus.  1  by  S.  Augustin.  1  by  S.  Ambrose.  1  by  S.  Augustin. 

In  Cena  Domini.  3  by  S.  Ambrose. 

In  Parasceue.  1  by  S.  Augustin.  1  by  Johannes  Episc. 

In  Sabbato — de  vigiliis  paschae.  3  by  S.  Ambrose.  5  by  S.  Augustin. 

Three  Sermons  by  S.  Augustin  de  Sacramentis. 

Two  Sermons  by  S.  Augustin  de  Sacramento  Infantum. 

22.  Bedjs  Yenerabilis  Presbyteri,  de  Rationibus  Temporum,  cs.  72. 

Ejusdem  Liber  de  Compoto  (sic)  Lun.e. 

Ejusdem  Epist.  ad  Victeum  Presb.  de  ^Equinoctio. 

Albericus  de  Compoto  Lun^e,  cs.  38. 

Tabulae  Calendars. 
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4to.  MS.  vellum,  well  bound  in  Russia,  beautifully  written.  ‘  Ex  dono 
G.  Smith.’ 

“  Hie  est  lib.  S.  Marie  de  Rading.  que  qui  celavit  et  fraudem  de  eo  fecit, 
anatha  sit.”  This,  I  think,  must  be  S.  Marie  de  Raveningham,  in  Norfolk, 
which  had  a  college  built  by  John  de  Norwych,  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  to 
the  honor  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  Andrew,  for  a  master  and  eight  priests.  Tanner, 
Not.  Mon.  p.  159. 

Some  monkish  rhymes  at  the  end : 

“  Cum  bene  pugnaris,  et  vincere  cuncta  putaris, 

“  Quod  magis  infestat,  vincenda  superbia  restat.” 

The  two  first  works  of  Bede  are  genuine  and  in  print.  The  third  is  also 
genuine  and  in  print.  It  is  about  the  time  of  Easter;  “ j uxta  anatolium 
iEgyptium  apud  Euseb.”  Fabricius  says  it  is  addressed  “ad  Wichredum,” 
which  is  probably  only  the  Saxon  form  of  the  name  here  given,  see  I.  15. 
There  was  a  passage  in  some  copies  of  this  epistle  which  brought  forward 
an  example  from  a.  d.  776,  which  induced  Baronius  to  suppose  that  Bede 
must  have  lived  till  then,  whereas  he  died  in  735,  according  to  the  most 
probable  opinion.  Usher  thought  the  work  spurious.  But  Mabillon  found  an 
old  MS.  copy  which  does  not  contain  the  reference  “  in  bibliotheca  Laubiensi,” 
whence  he  concludes  that  it  was  added  by  a  later  hand.  The  passage  is 
therefore  left  out  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1681,  4to.  In  some  MSS.  the  work 
is  attributed  to  one  ‘  Philippus  presbyter,’  but  improbably  so.  ‘  Petavius, 
Ep.  p.  157/  Cave  and  Fabricius. 

I  cannot  find  the  passage  in  question  in  the  MS.  but  the  references  are 
not  sufficiently  clear  to  authorize  a  positive  assertion. 

Albericus.  I  am  in  doubt  to  which  of  the  two  following  persons  of  that 
name,  this  tract  should  most  probably  be  referred. 

Albericus  Casinensis.  A  Monk  and  Cardinal  who  flourished  1057,  and 
was  appointed  by  Gregory  VII.  to  dispute  against  Berengarius  in  the  Roman 
Synod,  1079.  Among  his  works  mentioned  by  Peter  Diaconus  de  viris 
illustribus,  c.  21,  is  one  “  De  Astronomia.”  Cave,  H.  L.  Fabricius  does 
not  mention  this  by  name,  but  refers  to  Peter  Diaconus. 

Albericus  Trium  Fontium.  Not  ‘in  Gallia’  as  Cave  says,  but  in  Cata¬ 
lonia,  a  monastery  founded  1117.  of  which  Albericus  was  a  Monk,  ‘  ord. 
Cisterciensis.’  Cave  only  mentions  by  him  an  historical  Chronicon,  which 
he  brought  down  to  his  own  time,  1241;  but  Fabricius  adds  “Diligentem 
in  eclipsibus  annotandis  observavit  Chifletius  de  Anastasi  Childerici,  p.  25.” 
See  also,  Oudin.  de  S.  E.  Tom.  3,  p.  182.  The  latter  seems  the  least  likely, 
I  think. 

In  the  Catalog.  MSS.  Anglice  et  Hibernia;,  Vol.  2,  p.  199,  N°.  6474.  The 
same  work  is  mentioned  in  the  Library  of  Charles  Theyer,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester. 
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B. 

1.  Richard  Rolle,  Hermit  of  Hampole  : 

(1)  DE  INCENDIO  AMORIS  DIVINI. 

(2)  MELOS  CONTEMPLATIVORUM. 

(3)  DE  JUSTE  JUDICANDO  ET  RECTE  DISCERNENDO. 

Small  folio,  MS.  vellum,  beautifully  illuminated.  T.  C.  S.  In  old  wooden 

binding.  At  the  end  the  arms  of  the  priory  of . argent,  a 

fesse  chequy  vert  and  of  the  field. 

Hermit  of  Hampole,  or  Ricardus  de  Ampullis,  or  Ric.  Pampolitanus,  patria 
Eboracensis,  theologi®  doctor,  ordinis  S.  Augustini  Eremita  prope  coenobium 
sanctimonalium  Hampolense,  quatuor  milliaribus  a  Doncastro  in  agro  Ebora- 
censi  dissitum,  vitam  egit  eremiticam.  Claruit  1340.  Obiit  1349.  Habetur 
MS.  in  bibliotheca  Cottoniana  officium  S.  Ricardi  Hampol®  eremit®  in  quo 
de  vita  et  miraculis  ejus  agitur.  H.  Wharton,  Add.  to  Cave,  H.  L. 

(1)  Is  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Vol.  26,  p.  609. 

(2)  Leland  mentions  Script.  Brittan.  p.  348,  c.  372 — as  in  the  Library 
of  the  Carmelite  Monastery,  London — carmen  rhythmicum  nomine  Meli — 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  this. 

(3)  I  cannot  find  mentioned  any  where,  not  even  in  Pitseus,  who  gives 
a  very  long  catalogue  of  his  works.  Vide  Pitseus,  Rel.  Hist,  de  Rebus  Anglicis, 
p.  465,  and  Oudin,  Tom.  3,  p.  927. 

2.  (1)  HCgidii  Romani  Compendium  theologic.®  veritatis,  lib.  7. 

(2)  Speculum  iiumilitatis,  only  a  few  pages. 

4to.  MS.  vellum,  well  bound.  T.  C.  S. 

Mgidius  Romanus,  v.  supra,  in  A.  12.  Archhishop  Usher,  Index  to  Answer 
to  the  Jesuit,  says  it  is  the  same  work  that  has  been  attributed  to  Cardinal 
Bonaventura  and  to  Albertus  Magnus.  It  is  preceded  by  two  tables  of  con¬ 
tents,  one  alphabetical,  the  other  by  chapters.  It  seems  to  be  a  summary 
of  the  opinions  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  “super  omnes  Libros  S.  Thom® 
de  vtabs  (veritatibus  ?)  Theologicis.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the 
seven  books.  la.  de  natura  propria  divinitatis.  2a.  de  operibus  conditoris. 
3\  de  corruptela  peccati.  4a.  de  humanitate  Christi.  5a.  de  suscitatione 
gratiarum.  6a.  de  virtute  sacramentorum.  7a.  de  ultimis  temporibus  et 
de  poenis  malorum  ac  prsmiis  beatorum.  In  C.  C.  C.  Library,  Nasmith’s 
Cat.  64. 

(2)  This  is  also  mentioned  in  Appendix  to  Cat.  MS.  in  Cathedral  Church 
of  Durham.  Surtees’  publications,  1838,  1.  p.  146. 

3.  Petri  de  Crescentiis  Liber  Ruralium  Commodorum,  ad  honorem 

Dei  onmipotentis  et  serenissimi  Regis  Caroli  compilatus. 

4to.  MS.  vellum,  well  bound. 

Pietro  Crescenzi,  Philosophus  et  Medicus  Bononiensis  (Bologna)  Cl.  1280. 
“  This  very  curious  treatise  exhibits  the  full  details  of  Italian  husbandry 
about  1300.”  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  c.  9,  part  2. 

It  is  dedicated  to  Charles  II.  King  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily.  See  also 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  M.  et  Inf.  Lat.  B.  3,  p.  433.  Ed.  Mansi. 
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4.  Petri  Comestoris  Historia  Scholastica. 

4to.  MS.  vellum.  A  sacred  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  end 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  has  been  published  in  several 
editions — is  dedicated  to  Gulielmus  Archiep.  Senonensis. 

Peter  Comestor,  or  Manducator  (Mangeur,  in  Fr.)  a  Frenchman,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Paris;  he  afterwards  retired  to  the  cloister  of 
S.  Victor,  where  he  died  1178.  Trithemius  gives  the  following  reason  for 
his  name,  “quod  Scripturarum  auctoritates  in  suis  sermonibus  et  opusculis 
crebrius  allegando  quasi  in  ventrem  memorise  manducarit.”  Of  this  work 
Rich.  Simon,  Tom.  ii.  Histoire  Critique  du  N.  T.  p.  320,  says  “  II  n’y  avoit 
rien  en  ce  terns  la  de  plus  grand  ni  de  plus  estime  pour  l’Ecriture  Sainte, 
que  le  Pierre  Comestor  qui  a  ete  traduit  dans  plusieurs  langues  de  l’Europe. 
On  ne  lisoit  la  Bible  que  dans  la  maniere  qu’  elle  e'tait  dans  ce  compila- 
teur  avec  ses  gloses.  Cet  usage  a  dure  tres  longtems  en  France.”  Fabricius, 
Ed.  Mansi.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Guiart  du  Moulin,  a  canon 
of  Aire.  Wurton,  Eng.  Poetry,  Vol.  2.  p.  108. 

In  the  MS.  Notes  on  Cave,  in  Lambeth  Library,  “De  eo,  memoratu 
dignum  est,  quod  refert  Gyraldus  Cambrensis  ipsius  discipulus — in  Gemma 
Ecclesiastica  (quae  hodie  MS.  in  Biblioth.  Lambeth,  servatur)  2.  6.  his  verbis: 
Hoc  autem  magistrum  Petruxn  Comestorem  in  audientia  totius  scholse  suae 
quae  tot  et  tantis  viris  literatissimis  referta  fuit  dicentem  audivi — quod  nun- 
quam  hostis  ille  antiquus  in  aliquo  articulo  adeo  Ecclesiam  Dei  circumvenit, 
sicut  in  voti  illius  (sc.  continentiae  sacerdotum)  emissione.” 

Here  is  his  Epitaph  from  a  MS.  in  the  King’s  Library  ( Casley’s  Cat.) 

“  Petrus  erani,  quem  Petra  tegit,  dictusque  Comestor: 

“  Nunc  comedor.  Docui  vivus :  nunc  cesso  docere 
“  Mortuus :  ut  dicat,  qui  me  videt  inclneratum 
“  Quod  sumus,  iste  fuit :  erimus  quandoque  quod  hie  est.” 

5.  Has  been  removed  to  I.  13. 

6.  The  Bible  in  English  metre. 

MS.  paper,  4to.  well  bound,  in  good  order. 

At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  History  is  written: 

Explicit  Temporale  in  Anglias  P  Pole  (a  fish.)  (Qu.  Hampole  ?) 
Afterwards  comes  a  metrical  instruction  about  fasts  and  festivals ;  ending  with 
(A  fish)  Pole  is  faire. 

On  comparing  the  MS.  with  the  extract  in  Whartons  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry, 
from  the  Vernon  MS.  of  the  Bodleian,  called  ‘  Sowlhele,’  the  two  are  widely 
different.  Richard  of  Hampole  is  said  to  have  translated  several  parts  of 
the  Bible  into  Engl,  metre. 

7.  Richard  Hampole’s  “  Pricke  of  Conscience.”  Engl,  metre. 

4to.  MS.  paper.  T.  C.  S. 

There  is  an  account  of  this  book  and  specimens  in  Whartons  Hist,  of 
Engl.  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  p.  256.  He  says:  “It  is  the  commonest  MS.  in  our 
Libraries.”  He  thinks  it  a  very  poor  performance  and  prophecies  he  shall 
be  its  last  transcriber. 
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In  the  Addenda  to  Cave’s  H.  L.  there  is  this  account  of  it :  Opus  in  7 
partes  divisum.  la  agit  de  natura  humana.  2a  de  mundo.  3a  de  morte. 
4a  de  purgatorio.  5a  de  die  judicii.  6a  de  poenis  inferni.  7a  de  gaudiis  coeli . 

In  the  British  Critic,  No.  61,  p.  23,  is  a  short  notice  of  the  controversy 
as  to  the  author  of  this  poem.  It  appears  to  have  been  ascribed  to  John 
de  Wageby,  and  to  Robert  Grostete.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  poem, 
differing  in  language  and  metre.  The  following  is  extracted  from  appendix 
to  Pegg’s  Life  of  Grostete  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  works: 

“  Stimulus  Conscientke  (rythmis  Antiquis  Angl.)  lib.  vii.  The  might  of 
the  Fader  of  Hevene.  Hoc  opus  quod  vulgo  Ricardo  Hampolo  ascribitur, 
dicunt  MS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Laud.  K.  65,  et  G.  21.  ut  etiam  MS.  Digby  14. 
Rob.  Lincoln  deberi.  Tanner  Biblioth.  The  author  of  the  Preface  to  the 
Book  De  Cessatione  Legalium,  when  he  says  the  bishop  wrote  verse,  patrio 
Sermone,  must  mean  this  work,  though  the  authority  is  doubtful.  The 
MSS.  of  which,  there  are  I  think  four  in  the  Bodleian,  vary  so  much  that 
I  am  of  opinion  there  were  two  metrical  versions  in  English  of  Hampole’s 
Latin  Prose,  and  that  Hampole  was  not  author  of  either ;  since,  as 
Mr  Wharton  observes,  it  is  not  likely  he  should  translate  his  own  work. 
However  the  poem  called  the  Pricke  of  Conscience  is  but  a  translation, 
and  if  Hampole,  who  died  in  1348,  composed  the  original,  the  translation 
could  not  be  by  our  bishop:  on  the  contrary,  Mr  Wharton,  with  good 
reason  refers  the  two  versions  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.”  Pegg,  p.  287. 

Mr  Guest,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Rythms,  Vol.  2.  p.  418,  considers  the  second 
translation  to  be  by  Thos.  Aschebume,  a  Carmelite,  of  Northampton. 

8.  Magistri  Petri  Cantoris  Parisiensis  Yerbum  abbreviatum. 

4to.  MS.  veil,  old  wooden  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

In  the  beginning  the  name  of  “  Alex,  de  Hospreng.” 

Petrus  Pictaviensis,  Canonicus  S.  Victoris  et  Theologiae  Scholae  Rector, 
Cantorque,  Parisiensis,  sua  state  egregius  vitaque  ac  scientia  clarus,  denique 
Episcopatum  Tornacensem  ( Tours )  fugiens,  in  coenobio  quod  Longus  pons 
dicitur,  ord.  Cisterc,  in  dioecesi  Suessionensi  ( Soissons )  diem  obiit  1197. 
Ex  ejus  lucubratione  vidit  lucem,  Summa  de  sugillatione  vitiorum  et  com- 
mendatione  virtutum,  qua.1  Verhum  abbreviatum  etiam  solet  nuncupari,  quia 
incipit  a  verbis  Rom.  9.  28.  Verbum  abbreviatum  faciet  Dominus  super 
terrain,  (in  128  chs.)  Fabricius. 

It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Verbum  abbreviatum  of  Peter  de 
Alliaco,  1350,  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms. 

9.  Legenda,  metro  Gallico. 

V itjE  f.t  Martyria  Apostolorum.  Gallice. 

de  Virtutibus  et  Yitiis.  Gallice. 

4to.  MS.  vellum,  handsomely  illuminated. 

At  the  end,  “Ce  livre  compila  et  fist  uns  freres  de  l’ordre  des  prescheurs 
a  la  reqste  dou  roi  de  France  Phelippe  en  l’an  de  l’incarnation  Ihu  Christ. 
1279.  Deo  gratias.” 

This  is  King  Philip  III.  The  last  treatise  is  a  collection  of  stories  from 
different  parts  of  Scripture,  mixed  with  moral  essays  and  legends.  Among 
others,  that  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  forming  the  Creed.  It  is  mentioned 
also  with  the  same  subscription  as  above,  as  forming  part  of  a  MS.  in  the 
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King’s  Library.  Casley  Cat.  King's  Library,  19,  c.  2.  1 — 6.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  kind  of  MS.  the  inscription  being  also  at  the  foot  of  many 
other  French  MS.  with  sometimes  a  valuation.  See  Senebier  Cut.  Bibl.  Geneve, 
p.  404.  See  also  War  tons  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Vol.  2.  p.  109. 

10.  Psalmi  et  alia  Ecclesia stic a  Cantica  cum  glossa  interim,  et 

O 

ordin. 

4to.  MS.  veil,  well  bound.  “Ex  dono  Jeremiah  Holt,  1634.'” 

11.  Petri  Lombardi  Sententiarum  Libri  IV. 

4to.  MS.  vellum,  illuminated,  bound  and  in  good  condition. 

Peter  Lombard  was  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1159.  There  is  a  dispute 
whether  he  composed  his  Book  of  Sentences  out  of  one  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  by  Bandinus  “oh, scums  et  ignotus  quidam  theologus,”  says  Cave.  He 
refers  to  Thomasius  de  Plagio  Literario  §  493 — §  502.  Fabricius,  however, 
says  B.  XV.  “  tamen  plagio  ideo  neutiquam  arguendus  mihi  videtur,  prte- 
cipue  cum  de  Bandino  non  est  adeo  exploratum,  num  ante  Lombardum 
scripserit,  sed  epitomen  potius  quandam  sententiarum  Lombardi  referre 
potest  videri.”  Biblioth.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latinitatis. 

This  celebrated  work  has  been  commented  upon  by  authors  innumerable. 
The  titles  of  the  four  books  are — De  Mysterio  Trinitatis — De  Creatione 
— De  Incarnatione — De  Sacramentis.  They  consist  of  extracts  from  the 
Fathers  and  digested  “  metliodo  scholastica.”  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
much  assisted  by  the  works  of  Johannes  Damascenus,  which  had  then  been 
lately  translated  from  the  Greek.  Erasmus,  on  Matt.  1.  19,  speaks  of  our 
author  in  commendatory  terms. 

12.  Johannes  Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  in  Eng.  metre. 

Large  4to.  MS.  vellum.  T.  C.  S.  In  old  wooden  binding. 

There  is  the  usual  account  in  Latin  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  of  Gower’s 
works,  (See  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Vol.  1.  pp.  172,  173,)  legibly 
written,  and  not  appearing  to  vary  much  from  the  one  he  has  given.  I 
need  only  remark  that  the  work  usually  called  “speculum  meditantis” 
is  here  called  “  speculum  hominis.”  For  the  information  of  those  who  do 
not  care  to  search  further,  it  may  as  well  be  noticed,  that  there  are  three 
recorded  works  of  Gower :  “  Speculum  hominis”  in  French  metre' — “  Vox 
clamantis,”  in  Latin  Elegiacs,  giving  an  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
serfs  in  Richard  II’s  time — and  the  “  Confessio  Amantis.” 

13.  GrEGORII  MaGNI  HOMILI.E  IN  EzECHIELEM,  LlBR.  II. 

4to.  MS.  vellum,  in  old  wooden  binding,  good  condition.  D.  D.  Jere¬ 
miah  Holt. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  590.  The  work 
here  mentioned  was  according  to  Cave,  written  about  595,  nine  years 
before  his  death. 

14.  (l)  InTRODUCTIO  DE  CoNFESSIONE - DE  MoDO  INQ.UIRENDI  DE  FlDE 

CATHOLICA - DE  10  PR.ECEPTIS  ET  7  PECCATIS - DE  OMISSIONIBUS - 

Modus  confitendi — Pcen^e  seu  Pcenitenti^e  Injuncts — In- 
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dulgentijE  seu  Remissiones — Modus  absolvendi — Casus — 
Prima  Charta — Charta  de  Foresta — Magna  Charta — 
Instructiones  de  confessione. 

(2)  Aristotelis  Secreta  Secretorum. 

(3)  De  Perseverantia,  contra  Inconstantes  potentes  et  sapi- 

ENTES  HUJUS  MUNDI. 

Small  4to.  MS.  vellum,  mutilus  in  Fine,  bound  in  old  wood  covers. 
T.  C.  S. 

(1)  This  is  called  in  the  MS.  “Prima  pars  oculi  sacerdotis.”  I  have  given 
the  contents  as  they  seem  of  rather  a  heterogeneous  nature;  in  D.  18,  the 
“  prima  pars”  agrees  with  this.  D.  18  contains  the  whole  of  the  work. 
I  therefore  refer  to  that  place  for  an  account  of  its  author,  &c. 

(2)  The  full  title  is  “  Aristotelis  liber  moralium  ad  Alexandrum,  vocatus  de 
regimine  principum  (or)  dominorum  seu  de  Secretis  Secretorum,”  no  account 
of  it  is  given  by  Fabricius ;  except  a  very  short  one  in  the  Biblioth. 
Grac.  Lib.  3.  c.  vi.  37,  where  he  says  it  is  spurious,  and  refers  to  two  or 
three  authors  who  have  mentioned  it.  “  Liber  dedicatur  Guidoni  de 
Valencia  civitatis  Tripolis  Episcopo  per  Philippum  clericum,  qui  eum  de 
Arabico  Latinum  fecit.”  Nasmith,  Cat.  of  C.  C.  C.  Libr.  407. 

“For  the  scientific  part  of  his  work  (confessio  Amantis)  Gower  was 
probably  indebted  to  a  spurious  work  of  Aristotle,  called  Secretum  Secre¬ 
torum.”  Ellis  Specimens,  Vol.  1.  p.  178.;  See  also  Warton’s  Hist,  of  Eng. 
Poetry,  Vol.  2.  pp.  7,  8,  where  he  adds  concerning  it,  “A  work  treated  as 
genuine  and  explained  with  a  learned  gloss  by  Roger  Bacon,  and  of  the 
highest  reputation  in  Gower’s  age,  as  it  was  transcribed  and  illustrated 
with  a  commentary  for  the  use  of  King  Edward  the  III.  by  his  chaplain 
Walter  de  Millemete,  prebendary  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Glaseney, 
in  Cornwall.  It  is  cited  by  Bradwardine  in  his  work  De  Causa  Dei.” 

(3)  This  is  mentioned  by  W.  Crashawe  in  his  note  in  the  MS.,  as  “  Epitome 
Libri  Innocent.  III.  de  miseria  huiname  conditionis” — but  on  comparing  the 
two  I  cannot  see  the  least  point  of  resemblance.  It  begins  thus — “An- 
selmus,  in  Civitate  roma  regnavit  prudens....”  It  contains  37  chapters. 

15.  (l)  Receipts  and  Medicines.  Eng.  and  Lat. 

(2)  An  Herbal.  Eng. 

(3)  Hippocrates.  1  book.  Eng. 

(4)  Antidotarium  Nicholai.  Anglice — cum  Calendario. 

(5)  Tractates  Herbarum.  Lat. 

Small  4to.  MS.  1.  Vellum  and  paper.  2,  3.  Paper.  4,  5.  Vellum. 
The  last  two  having  illuminated  capitals — in  good  condition.  “  Ex 
dono  Magistri  Gent  ecclesise  Burbrooke  in  Essexia  Rectoris — hujus 
Collegii  nuper  alumnus.” 

(4)  In  C.  C.  C.  Library,  424,  11.  Nasmith’s  Catalogue,  “A  Treatise 
of  Medicine  or  Dispensatory,  by  Ny colas.” 

Nicholas  Hostreshamus,  1443,  medicus  celeberrimus.  Among  his  works 
is  given  “  Antidotarium.  Librum  unum,  qui  sic  incipit  Ego  Nicholaus  rogatus 
a  quibusdam”  as  this  does.  Pitseus,  Rel.  Hist,  de  Rebus  Angl.  in  anno  1443. 
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16.  Frier  Daniel  His  three  Bookes  of  Phisicice. 

4to.  MS.  paper,  in  English,  with  old  wood  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

Henricus  Daniel,  ordinis  Prsedicatorum  S.  Dominici,  monachus  Anglus 
Vir  in  omni  sasculari  scientia  bene  versatus,  in  Philosopbia  autem  natural  i 
et  arte  medica  insigniter  peritus — Scripsit  “  Manipulum  Florum,  Lib.  1 , 
and  “  De  Judiciis  Urinarum,”  Lib.  1.  Cl.  1379.  Pitseus,  p.  521. 

There  is  the  same  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  3605.  Cat.  MS.  Angl.  et  Hibern. 
“Englished  by  himself,”  says  the  Catalogue. 

17.  Lucerna  Conscientia. 

Speculum  Fidei  et  Religionis  Christiana. 

Hugonis  de  S.  Victor — Speculum  ecctasia. 

. DE  OFFICIIS  ECCLESIASTIC1S. 

. DE  DIE  DoMINICO. 

. DE  DECEM  PRACEPTIS. 

BoNAVENTURA  DE  10  MANDATIS. 

Bernardi  Sylyestris  Epistola. 

DE  7  CaPITALIBUS  VITUS  EX  EDIT.  B.  BeRNARDI, 

4  to.  MS.  vellum,  in  old  wooden  binding,  poor  condition.  T.  C.  S. 

The  vellum  only  extends  to  the  three  first  treatises,  which  are  well 
written;  the  rest  on  paper  and  badly  written,  but  apparently  by  the  same 
hand.  Of  the  Lucerna  Conscientiae  I  cannot  find  any  notice.  The  second 
tract  is  one  of  which  the  title  is  very  common,  but  the  contents  various. 
I  cannot,  on  comparing  it  with  several  of  the  same  kind,  discover  any 
resemblance  but  that  which  the  subject  itself  suggests,  and  I  conclude  there¬ 
fore  that  no  author  can  now  be  assigned  to  it. 

(3)  Hugo  de  St  Victor,  descended  of  an  illustrious  Saxon  family,  according 
to  Fabricius,  though  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  his  origin — 
some  making  him  a  Fleming,  others  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Parisian.  Was 
a  regular  Canon  of  St  Victor,  the  monastery  of  Augustine  monks  at  Paris. 
He  died  in  1140  or  1142,  about  44  years  of  age.  On  comparing  the  treatises 
here  ascribed  to  him,  with  the  edition  of  his  works,  Venice,  157 5,  they  appear 
to  be  extracts  only,  agreeing  verbally  here  and  there,  but  abridged  in  parts. 

(7)  Cardinal  Bonaventura,  the  ‘Doctor  Seraphicus’  of  the  Schoolmen — 
an  Italian,  born  in  1221,  General  of  the  Franciscans,  1256,  Cardinal  in  1274, 
died  the  same  year.  Among  his  works  is  a  treatise  ‘  de  10  prceceptis,’  on 
comparing  with  ed.  Moguntiae,  1609,  it  is  like  the  former  ones,  rather 
abridged. 

(8)  Bernardus  Sylvester,  non  diversus  a  Bernardo  Carnotensi,  (Bishop  of 
Chartres,)  ob‘.  ann.  1180,  c  perfectissiums  inter  Platonicos  seculi  nostri’  says 
Johannes  Sarisberiensis.  This  epistle  is  addressed  ‘ad  Raymundum  Castri 
Ambrosii,  de  modo  rei  familiaris  utilius  gubernandae,'  is  found  in  S.  Bernard’s 
works.  Ed.  Paris,  1586. 

(9)  There  is  no  such  tract  as  this  by  S.  Bernard.  It  is  most  probably 
an  extract  from  his  works. 
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18.  PSALTERIUM  TrIPARTITUM. - GaLLICUM. - BoMANUM. - HeBR^EUM. 

CUM  CaNTICIS. 

MS.  vellum,  4to.  T.  0.  S.  Mutilus  in  fine. 

With  curious  drawings  at  the  beginning — at  the  commencement  of  the 
Psalter.  There  is  a  preface  consisting  of  Epistles  of  St  Jerome  and  St 
Augustine,  with  extracts  from  their  works  relating  to  the  Psalms.  Arranged 
in  three  columns,  all  in  Latin.  It  gives  the  Vulgate,  another  reading 
which  is  that  called  Gallicum,  I  suppose,  and  a  third  which  differs  a  good 
deal  from  both,  called  Hebraeum,  which  arrangement  is  found  in  several 
MS.  Psalters.  There  is  one  in  Trin.  Coll.  Library,  well  written,  and  in 
good  preservation.  The  Canticles  are  as  follows.  1.  Of  David  after  slaying 
Goliah.  2.  Of  Isaiah.  3.  Of  Hezekiah.  4.  Of  Hannah.  5.  Of  Moses. 
6.  Of  Abacuc.  7.  Of  Moses.  8.  Benedicite,  omnia  opera.  9.  Magnificat. 
10.  Nunc  dimittis.  11.  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  12.  Te  Deum.  Then  the 
3  Creeds,  a  Litany,  and  several  prayers. 


19.  Tractatus  Astronomici,  per  Bich.  Abbatem  de  St  Albano — 
et  Ludovicum  Karlion.  Script,  circ.  ann.  1482. 

Small  folio,  MS.  vellum,  old  wooden  binding,  with  Tables  of  Eclipses, 

&c. 

Richard  Wallingford,  28th  Abbot  of  St  Alban’s ;  died  in  1335.  “  He  made 
great  proficiency  at  Oxford  in  the  new  studies  then  become  reputable,  and 
excelled,  as  Leland  writes,  in  arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy.  History 
of  S.  Albans  Abbey,  p.  230. 

Ludovicus  Caerlion  was  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  When  young  he  applied 
to  mathematics  and  astrology,  then  to  medicine,  and  finally  to  theology. 
By  some  he  is  said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  ob*.  1369.  Pitseus, 
who  quotes  his  treatise  on  astronomy  as  in  Lord  Lumley’s  Library. 

There  is  a  later  copy  of  this  work  of  Ludov.  Caerlion.  He  was  imprisoned 
in  the  tower  by  Rich.  III.  and  lost  his  MS.,  he  then  composed  another  differ¬ 
ing  slightly  from  this.  Casley,  King’s  Library,  12.  G.  I. 


20. 


(1)  Calendarium. 

(2)  Isidoru s  Junior  de  Differentiis. 

(3)  Homili^e  vari^e. 

(4)  Gesta  Salvatoris,  or  Acta  Pilati,  8  folios.  Varia,  viz. 

Praedicatio  communis  omnibus  populis — Sermo  Publicus — Sermo  S.  Aug. 
de  Ebrietate— Sermo  communis  de  criminalibus  peccatis — Extracts  from 
Augustin.  Isidorus,  Rabanus,  Gregorius,  Arnobius,  Effrem,  Beda,  Servius, 
Maximus,  Celestinus,  (1  folio  and  |) — Hoinelia  Augustini— Sermo  de  Poeni- 
tentia  contra  quosdam  in  divina  pagina  titubantes  et  plane  contra  claves 
ecclesiae  praedicantes — De  filiis  sacerdotum  et  de  aliis  ex  lapsu  carnis  generatis 
— De  Ecclesia  et  Monasterio  quid  sit — De  Poenitentia — Versus  de  avaritia 
— Proverbia  Patrum:  viz.  Isidorus,  Beda,  Sixtus,  Gregorius,  Augustinus, 
Seneca,  Hieronimus,  Laurentius,  Maximus,  Albinus,  Prosper,  Cesarius, 
Salvius,  Johannes,  Dionysius  Areopagita,  Celestinus,  Ciprianus,  Solomon, 
Ambrosius,  Paulus,  Jeremias,  Hilarius. 

(5)  Excerpta  ex  Gregorii  Epistola  ad  Secundinum. 
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De  Jejunio  quatuor  temporum — Sermo  de  decimis — De  Predicatione  et 
Fide — De  Episcoporum  et  Presbyterorum  ordine — De  Antechristo,  latine  ; 
(at  the  side,  in  a  later  writing,  is  the  picture  of  a  bear  dressed  as  a  mendicant 
friar,  and  underneath  in  English,  ‘Of  Antechriste  and  his  Signes’) — Sermo 
S.  Gregorii  de  potestate  ligandi  et  solvendi — Sermo  contra  iniquos  judices 
et  falsos  testes — Exortatio  ad  Plebem — De  Vitandis  peccatis  et  de  judicio 
futuro — Sermo  S.  Augustini  de  die  judicii — De  resurrectione  mortuorum — 
Sermo — Sermo  in  Dedicatione — De  hoc  quod  omnes  homines  dicuntur  fures 
— 6  Sermones  de  Ecclesia,  de  Tenacitate,  de  Rapina,  de  Sacrificio,  de  ultione 
Rapinae,  de  ultione  sacrilegii — 5  Sermones  ad  Sacerdotes — Sermo  S.  Augustini 
de  periculo  Sacerdotis — Sermo  ad  Sacerdotes — Gregorius  Johanni  Constant. 
Episcopo  de  Superbia — 4  Sermones  ad  Sacerdotes — Sermo  ad  Poenitentes — 
ad  reddendas  Decimas  Sermo  S.  Augustini — 3  Sermones  ad  Contemplativos. — 

(6)  Liber  xlyi  Scintillarum. 

Prologus  Psalterii  Beati  Hieronymi — 8  Psalms — Oratio  Sti  Augustini  dic- 
tante  angelo — Oratio  ad  Dominum — Oratio  quamdiu  sacerdos  sacrat  Eucha- 
ristiam — Oratio  ad  Dominum  patrem  omnipotentem — Oratio  ad  S.  Mariam 
— 2  Orationes  ad  Dominum — Oratio  metrica — Oratio  ad  Deum. 

(7)  Seneca  de  Institutions  morum  (2  pages  only.) 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  in  old  wooden  binding,  and  not  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  The  full  title  is  as  follows.  “ Hie  snt.  oms.  tmini.  septuagesime : 
XLme.  Pasche.  Rogationu.  Ascensiois  dm.  Pcntecostes.  collecti  simul  et  qui 
snt.  singli  p  cicli  decennoral’  annos  singlos  breviter  annotati,  with  some  hand¬ 
some  illustrations. 

(2)  Isidorus  Junior,  a  Spaniard,  Archbishop  of  Seville  in  595.  In  619 
he  presided  at  the  2nd  Council  of  Seville,  where  he  opposed  Syrus  the  leader 
of  the  Acephali,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  died  in 
636  in  the  Church  of  St  Vincent,  whither  he  had  ordered  himself  to  be 
carried.  He  is  thus  honorably  mentioned  by  the  Fathers  of  the  8th  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Toledo.  Nostri  seculi  doctor  Egregius,  Ecclesiae  Catholics  novissi- 
mum  decus,  praecedentibus  aetate  postremis  doctrinae  comparatione  non  infimus, 
et  quod  majus  est  in  saeculorum  fine  doctissimus  atque  cum  reverentia  norni- 
nandus,  Isidorus.  Cave,  H.  L. 

The  tract  ‘  De  Differentiis’  was  published  at  Madrid  1599.  He  is  often 
called  Isidorus  Hispalensis.  There  is  a  short  account  of  the  work  in  Fabri- 
cius,  B.  IX.  It  is  on  the  differences  of  words — De  Differentiis  sive  proprietate 
verborum. 

(3)  Consists  of  64  Homilies  on  all  the  festivals  of  the  year:  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  holy  days  there  are  several  sermons  given.  There  is  no  author  men¬ 
tioned  for  any  of  them. 

(4)  This  is  the  spurious  ‘Acta  Pilati/  or  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  Its 
full  title  is  “  Gesta  domini  Salvatoris  quae  invenit  Theodosius  magnus  Impe- 
rator  in  Ierlm  (Jerusalem)  in  praetorio  Pontii  Pilati  in  cod.  publicis  a  beato. 
Ambrosio  Mediolanensi  conscripta.” 

In  Catalogo  MSS.  Angliae  Codicum,  p.  127,  Gregorio  Turonensi  quoque 
tribuitur  libellus  de  passione  Domini,  quern  ipse  Gesta  Pilati  videtur  nomi- 
nasse,  Lib.  l.c.  23.  Error  iste  rnihi  ex  eo  videtur  obortus,  quod  codici  fuerit 
Gregorii  Turonensis  a  non  nemine  subjectus — Sane  Trithemius  non  agnosc-it. 
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Gerard  Vossius,  Lib.  2.  de  Hist.  Lat.  c.  22.  Apud  Fabric.  Codex  Apocrypk. 
N.  T. 

Fabricius  also  quotes  from  Hornbeck,  Miscell.  Sacr.  pp.  32,  33,  34,  a  critical 
refutation  of  all  the  particulars  in  the  above  title.  He  also  asserts  in  a  note, 
Vol.  i.  p.  236,  that  in  the  Bodleian  only  is  there  a  Latin  MS.  of  this  spurious 
o-ospel — relying  on  the  Catalog.  MSS.  Angl.  et  Hiberniae. 

(5)  This  Epistle  is  published  in  “  Thesaurus  Monument.  Historic,  et  Eerie - 
sice  Canisii.”  Ed.  Basnage,  1725.  Its  subject  is  “de  callidi  liostis  insidiis.” 

(6)  Liber  Scintillarum  is  a  common  title.  In  the  title  to  a  tract  in  C.  C.  C. 
Library,  337,  4,  “  Liber  scintillarum  venerabilis  Bedae  presbiteri  diversarum 
scientiarum  ideo  sic  dictus  quia  scintilla;  valent  ad  parandum  incendium 
ita  sententiae  diversorum  patrum  hie  collects;  valent  et  utilissimae  sunt  ad 
accendendas  mentes  fidelium.” 

(7)  Inter  opuscula  supposita.  Libellum  de  moribus  vitae  humanae  (sepa- 
ratim  editum,  Lipsiae,  1499,  4to.)  Trithemius  vocat  ‘  de  morum  institutione.’ 
Autorem  habet  Martinum  Abbatem  Dumiensem — et  hinc  Episcopum  Brac- 
carensem  (Braga.  Portugal)  qui  cl.  circ.  560.  Extat  etiam  in  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  Lugdun.  Tom.  10,  p.  385.  Fabric.  B.  L.  Vol.  2,  pp.  511,  512. 

21.  VlNCENTII  SpECULI  HISTORIALIS  LIBRI  8  PRIORES. 

Folio,  MS.  vellum,  illuminated,  in  wood  binding.  T.  0.  S.  A  hand¬ 
some  volume. 

“Primum  volumen  speculi  historialis  Magistri  Thomae  Abbatis.” 

In  C.  C.  C.  Library,  13,  14,  are  two  other  volumes  beginning  with  book  9. 
These  may  at  one  time  all  have  formed  one  set. 

“  Vincentius  Bellovaeensis  (of  Beauvais),  a  patria  non  ab  episeopatu  sic 
dictus — ordinis  pnedicatorum — regnante  Pliilippo  Augusto  Lutetiae  literis 
operam  navavit,  obiit,  ann.  1264.”  Fabricius,  Lib.  XX.  Bibl.  Med.  et  Inf. 
Lat.  The  present  work  has  been  often  published. 

22.  Sermones  ex.  S.  Augustini  et  Gtregorii  Magni  OPERIBUS. 

Folio,  MS.  vellum,  beautifully  written — in  bad  condition.  T.  C.  S. 

The  title  says  “  quorum  catalogum  vide  in  fine  libri,”  but  there  is  no 
catalogue.  The  word  “magni”  has  been  carefully  erased  throughout, 
leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  titles  of  Pope  Gregory’s  Sermons. 

24.  S.  Augustini  Comment,  in  Evangelium  S.  Joiiannis. 

Small  folio,  vellum.  T.  C.  S. 

“  Liber  Sti  Andree  de  Hextildesham.” 

Hextoldesham  was  the  Saxon,  Hagustaldunum  the  Latin  name  of  Hexham, 
Northumberland,  formerly  an  Episcopal  See.  “Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York, 
a.d.  1113,  placed  here  a  Convent  of  Canons  Regular  of  the  order  of  St  Austin. 
It  was  dedicated  to  St  Andrew.”  Tanner  s  Notitia  Monastica,  p.  168. 

25.  Operum  Sti  Augustini  libri  17,  viz. 

(1)  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Lib.  4. 

(2)  De  Spiritu  et  Anima. 

(3)  Contra  5  hjereses. 

(4)  De  Disciplina  Christiana. 
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(5)  De  Laudando  Deo. 

(6)  De  LXXXIII.  Questionibus. 

(7)  De  quantitate  anim.®. 

(8)  De  Magistro. 

(9)  Soliloquia,  Lib.  2. 

(10)  Retractationum,  Lib.  2. 

(11)  De  Creatione  hominis  ad  imaginem  Dei. 

(12)  De  mirabilibus  Scripture,  Lib.  3. 

(13)  Unde  Malum. 

(14)  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  Lib.  3. 

(15)  De  Vita  Beata. 

(16)  Meditationes. 

(17)  De  Visitatione  Infirmorum. 

4to.  MS.  vellum.  I  think  it  is  T.  C.  S.,  but  the  place  usually  so 
marked  has  been  devoured  by  rats. 

(1) ,  (4),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10),  (14),  (15),  are  undoubtedly  genuine  works 

of  St  Augustine. 

(2)  “Alcheri  Monachi  Clarevallensis  videtur” — says  Cave. 

(5)  Is  attributed  by  the  Benedictine  Editors  to  the  same  person. 

(12)  “  Autor  erat  Augustinus  quidani  monachus  Cantuariensis — seu  potius 

Cambrensis,  i.  e.  Hibernicus”  Cave. 

(16)  “Ex  Anselmo,  aliisque  consarcinatus.  Certe  Bernardo  recentior.”  Ibid. 

The  catalogue  of  contents  is  copied  from  an  old  list  in  the  beginning  of 
the  book.  Between  (1)  and  (2)  there  is  “  Sermo  beati  Ccesarii  Episcopi. 
(11)  is  called  a  ‘  Sermon.’ 

(3)  In  the  supposititious  works,  Tom.  vm.  Appendix.  Benedictine  Ed. 
Paris,  1679,  et  seq. 

26,  27,  28.  S.  Thom^e  Aquinatis  Comment,  in  Epistolas  S.  Pauli. 
3  vols.  4to.  MS.  large  size,  on  vellum.  T.  C.  S.  In  poor  condition. 

Feliciter  incipiunt  commentaria  clarissimi  doctoris  Angelicique  ac  hominis 
S.  Thomae  de  Aquino,  ordinis  praedicatorum,  Super  Epistolas  Sanctissimi 
gentium  doctoris  Pauli  Apostoli,  correcta,  emendataque  summa  cum  dili- 
gentia  et  ingenti  solicitudine  per  me  fratrem  Petrum  de  Borgomo,  ordinis 
fratrum  praedicatorum,  sacrae  paginae  minimum  professorem. 

Vol.  I.  to  end  of  Romans,  with  date  12  Dec.  1491.  Vol.  II.  to  end  of 
Galatians.  Vol.  III.  to  end  of  Hebrews,  at  the  end  of  which.  Per  me  fratrem 
Michaelem  de  Abiete  ordinis  fratrum  minorum,  Script,  ann.  1493. 
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c. 

1.  Concord  a  nti.®  majores  studio  domini  Prioris  eccles.  Christi. 

Cantuar. 

MS.  folio,  vellum — well  bound  and  in  good  condition.  T.  C.  S. 

“Hsec  est  tota  et  certa  concordantiarum  Sacrac  Bibliothecae  Historia.  Hugo 
de  Santo  Charo  (qui  ob.  1262)  primus  aggressus  est  et  ope  suorum  sodalium 
perfecit,  locis  tantum  indicatis.  Johannes  de  Derlington  (Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  see  Pitseus  in  an.  1284,)  et  Ricardus  de  Stavenesby  (sic)  (Pitseus 
in  an.  1295,  calls  him  Stravanellius)  et  alii  Angli  Sodales  auxerunt,  ad  loca 
indicata  adjectis  S.  Scrip turae  Sententiis,  sed  plerumque  longioribus.  Hae  duae 
priores  editiones  dictae  sunt  Concordantice  S.  Jacobi.  Conradus  de  Halber- 
stadt  (an.  1821,  Fabricius)  tertiam  suscepit  brevioribus  capitibus  per  qua- 
tuor  tantum  literas  distinctis,  et  sententiis  S.  Scripturae  ex  parte  recisis ; 
saeculi  vero  XV  circiter  medio  Johannes  de  Ragusio  (an.  1433,  Wharton) 
particularum  indeclinabilium  in  prioribus  omissarum  alteras  concordantias 
tentavit  et  ope  amanuensium  perfecit.”  Jac.  Echard,  Script,  ord.  Prcedicat. 
Scec .  13,  Tom.  1,  p.  207,  apud  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  1,  p.  457. 

Celebratae  imprimis  ejus  concordantiae,  quae  magnae  vel  etiam  Anglican  fe 
appellari  consueverunt.  Fabricius  in  ‘Johannes  Derlingtonus.’ 

This  MS.  mentions  as  precedent  to  it  the  ‘  Concord.  S.  Jacobi.' 

2.  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  Super  libros  I.  II.  Sententiarum. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  well  bound.  T.  C.  S. 

“  Henr.  Prior.”  At  end,  “Sum  scriptor  talis  monstrat  mea  Ira  qualis.” 

This  commentary  on  Peter  Lombard  is  in  the  6th  Vol.  of  the  large  edition 
of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Rome,  1572,  “  jussu  et  sumptibus  Pii  V.” 

S.  Thomas  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  other  two  books  also.  The  whole 
work  has  been  often  published ;  one  of  the  last  editions  is  Paris,  1659. 

3.  Haymonis  Comment,  in  omnes  Epistolas  S.  Pauli. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  well  bound,  illuminated,  in  good  condition.  “  Ex 
dono  Pet.  Senhouse,  Coll.  Soc.  1638.” 

Haymo  or  Aimo,  a  disciple  of  Alcuin,  and  condiscipulus  of  Rabanus 
Maurus,  Abbot  of  Fulda,  839.  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  841.  Present  at  the 
Synod  of  Mentz,  848.  Died  in  853. 

This  commentary  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Remigius  Lugdunensis,  855, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  Usher  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews, 
that  it  is  the  production  of  Primasius,  Bishop  of  Adrumetum  in  the  Byzacene, 
550.  Cave. 

Dacherius  has  quoted  from  the  Comment,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  following  passage  as  shewing  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  to  have 
been  held  by  Haymo.  “  Credimus  et  fideliter  confitemur  et  tenemus,  quod 
substantia  panis  et  vini  per  operationem  Divinae  Virtutis  substantialiter 
convertatur  in  aliam  substantiam,  i.  e.  in  carnern  et  sanguinem.”  There 
is  no  such  passage  in  the  present  manuscripts.  Fabricius,  Lib.  8. 

I  cannot  find  it  in  this  in  the  place  referred  to,  viz.  1  Cor.  11. 
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It  ought  to  be  enumerated  as  the  work  of  Remigius  Antissiodorensis.  See 
C.  20,  but  I  should  notice  that  this  is  entirely  a  different  work  from  the 
Commentary  published  under  the  name  of  1 1  ay  mo,  Colonise,  1529.  (Coll. 
Libr.  Uu.  12.  20.)  which  agrees  neither  with  this  nor  with  C.  20. 

4.  V irgilius — Georgica — OBucolica — .ZEneis. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum,  well  bound,  illuminated  capitals,  well  written. 
T.C.S. 

There  are  marginal  notes  from  the  end  of  the  1st  book  to  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  of  the  iEneid. 

At  end,  “Joan,  de  Monasterio  scripsit.” 

5.  (l)  Quintiliani  declamationum  liber  de  causis  corrupts 

Eloquentije. 

(2)  Petri  Blesensis  Epistol^e,  191. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  neatly  bound,  good  condition,  the  two  works  in  dif¬ 
ferent  hand-writings.  “  Ex  dono  Gul.  Beale,  olim  Collegii  Magistri.v 

(1)  Is  spurious,  and  not  a  work  of  Quintilian’s  according  to  some  critics; 
others  think  it  of  the  age  of  Quintilian,  if  not  his.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Lat. 
Vol.  1,  pp.  699—706. 

(2)  Petrus  Blesensis,  a  Canon  of  Bourges — afterwards,  successively  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Bath,  of  London,  and  Chancellor  of  Canterbury,  Procancellarius 
to  the  King.  Celebrated  from  1160  to  1200 — when  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died.  Fabricius.  Cave  mentions  in  the  list  of  his  works,  Epistolae,  183. 
In  the  C.  C.  C.  MS.  only  137  in  one  vol.  266;  only  115  in  vol.  n°.  366; 
only  78  in  vol.  n°.  425.  See  Nasmith’s  Catalogue. 

Cave  says  he  was  the  first  to  use  the  word  Transubstantiatio — but  Fabricius 
says  it  was  used  by  Stephanus  Augustodunensis  Episc.  ab  an.  1112 — 1136. 
See  his  work  ‘  de  Sacramento  Altaris,’  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  Fabricius, 
Lib.  XV. 

6.  Thomas  de  Kempis — Musica  Ecclesiastica,  sive  de  Imitatione 

Christi,  lib.  3,  preceded  by  a  Calendar. 

4to.  vellum,  MS.  beautifully  written,  and  illuminated,  well  bound, 
and  in  good  condition.  T.  C.  S. 

At  end  ,of  Calendar, 

“  Scriptori  merita,  mater  pia,  redde,  Maria. 

.  “  Rogero  Pynchebek  de  Londih. 

“  Hunc  Jinem  feci,  da  mihi  qd  merui.” 

Though  divided  into  3  books  only,  whereas  the  common  editions  have  four. 
This  agrees  with  the  early  printed  editions.  See  one,  in  black  letter.  College 
Library,  O.  1.  18.  where  the  title  runs  thus  : 

“De  Imitatione  Christi  libri  duo — nam  secundus  et  tertius  in  unum  con¬ 
tract  sunt,  eo  quod  ejusdem  farraginis — Et  quartus  alterum  sortitur  titulum. 

“  De  Sacramento  Altaris  liber  unus — qui  quartus  habebatur  de  Imit.” 

In  this  instance  what  constitutes  the  first  book  of  O.  1.  18.  is  divided 
into  tu)o.  There  is  the  same  number  of  chapters  as  in  that  edition,  but 
arranged  as  follows.  B.  1,  c8.  25.  B.  2,  cs.  12.  B.  3,  c8.  64. 
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The  fourth  book  ‘de  Sacramento’  is  not  in  the  MS. 

Of  the  pious  author  of  this  well  known  book,  Fabricius  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account.  “  Thomas  Hamercken  sive  Malleolus,  a  patria  Kempen 
sive  Campis  in  ditione  Coloniensi  dictus  de  Kempis,  natus  est  1380,  et 
Daventri*  auditor  Florentini;  nomen  dedit  Thomas  ordini  Canonicorum 
Regularium  Augustinianorum,  et  in  Csenobio  S.  Agnetis  ad  Zwollam  in 
Transylvania  Belgica  post  fratrem  Priorem  Johannem,  Prior  et  Procurator 
diem  obiit,  1471,  set.  92.”  Fabricius,  Lib.  X.  p.  215. 

7.  (1)  M  agistri  Martini  summa  qUzEstionum  Theologize. 

(2)  Magistri  Stephani  de  Langton,  Arch.  Cant,  summa  de 

HIS  QUJE  SUNT  DE  DEO - ET  QUzESTIONES. 

MS.  4to.  vellum. 

There  is  a  short  treatise  prefixed  to  the  whole,  which  is  nearly  illegible, 
especially  at  the  beginning. 

(1)  Magisto'  Martinus,  natione  Gallus,  patria  Turonensis,  was  a  resident 
of  the  College  of  St  Barbara.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  was  Con¬ 
fessor  to  Louis  XI.  of  France,  obiit  1482.  II.  W.  Addenda  to  Cave,  H.  L. 
in  a  note.  “  Ej usdem  Summa  quest.  Theolog.  habentur  MS.  in  bibl.  S.  Vic- 
toris  Parisiis.”  It  is  divided  into  9  books. 

(2)  The  celebrated  Stephen  Langton.  forced  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  on 

King  John  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  died  in  1228.  “  Summa  Theologize 

ejus  extat  in  bibl.  S.  Michel,  in  MS.”  Cave.  Leland,  de  Script.  Brit,  men¬ 
tions  a  short  tract  “de  Questionibus.”  See  Professor  Carrie’s  Notes,  N°.  1. 
p.  9. 

8.  Wiclif’s  homilies  upon  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Anglice. 
MS.  folio,  vellum,  well  bound.  T.  C.  S.  Mutilus  initio  et  in  fine. 

This  MS.  is  mentioned  by  H.  Wharton  in  addenda  to  Cave’s  H.  L.,  as 
in  the  Library  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  Cambridge. 

9.  PSALTERIUM  ET  CaNTICA. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum.  T.  C.  S.  Well  bound. 

A  most  curious  MS.  “  written  about  800.”  It  is  certainly  the  oldest  MS. 
in  the  Library.  It  has  very  singular  drawings  and  illuminations ;  rude  but 
evidently  done  with  great  pains.  There  is  a  gloss  on  the  Psalms  all  through. 
Mr  Hartshorne  says,  written  about  the  year  1200.  The  above  date  is  assigned 
to  it  by  ‘  W.  Crashawe,’  in  whose  hand-writing  the  note  is  made. 

10.  Titi  Livii  Frulovisii  Ferrariensis  ComcedIzE  VII. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum ;  a  handsome  MS.  with  illuminated  capitals. 

“D.  D.  Helkiah  Crocus,  Collegii  olim  alumnus.  Hsec  Comoedi*  nullibi 
impress*  extant,  12  April,  1631." 

The  names  of  the  Comedies  are  as  follows:  1.  Corallaria.  2.  Claudi 
duo.  3.  Emporia.  4.  Symmachus.  5.  Oratoria.  6.  Pkre- 
grinatio.  7.  Eugenius. 

“  Titus  Livius  Ferrariensis,  orator  et  Poeta  circ.  an.  1430,  dictus  etiam 
de  Frulovisiis.  Ex  ejus  libro  de  orthographia — Adamus  Rechenbergius  in 
dissertatione  de  Ineptiis  Clericorum  Romanorum  literariis,  §  7,  affert  hanc 
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notationem  nominis  ancill® — “  Ancilla — ex  Graco  an  i.  e.  circum  et  eilleo 
i.  e.  moveo — quia  circum  movetur  ad  servitium.’  Fabricius,  lib.  XI.  Titus 
Livius  Forojuliensis  aliis  de  Fralovisiis  sive  verum  nomen  sit,  sive  fictum, 
gratiosus  fuit  Humfredo,  Glocestriae  Duci,  fratri  Henrici  V.  Scripsit  vitam 
Henrici  V.  Regis  Anglia;  quam  cum  aliis  eo  pcrtinentibus  edidit  Thomas 
Hearne,  Oxon.  1716.  Adde  Giomale  de  Letterati  d’ltalia,  tomo  XXVIII. 
p.  400.”  Fabricius,  B.  M.  and  I.  L.  B.  XIX. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  place  quoted  in  the  Giomale. 

Un  letterato  Italiano  vivente  nel  xv  sccolo,  abbandonata  la  patria  (ob  rent 
angustam  domi,  says  Hearne,  Pref.)  si  rifugio  in  Inghilterra  e  fu  al  Ser- 
vigio  di  Umfredo  Duca  di  Glocestre,  fratello  del  Re  Arrigo  V.  ad  instanza 
del  Duca  scrisse  egli  la  vita  di  esse  Arrigo  e  la  dedica  al  Principe  suo 
figliuolo,  di  cui  lo  storico  era  segretario.  In  questa  vita  l’autore  voile  andar 
mascherato  sotto  il  nome  di  Tito  Livio,  il  quale  a  lui  piacque  di  assumere 
per  avere  imitata  la  fede,  se  non  l’eleganza  del  vero  Livio.  Se  la  patria 
del  Friuli  con  cui  Egli  s’intitola  sia  la  vera  patria  de  lui,  questo  non  e  per 
anche  a  nostra  cognizione. 

The  article  is  a  notice  of  Hearne’s  book,  mentioned  above.  See  also 
Warton,  Eng.  Poet.  Vol.  2,  p.  49. 

(1)  IsOCRATIS  ORAT.  AD  NlCOCLEM - item - AD  DeMONICUM.  la. 

Latine. 

(2)  Plutarchus,  de  Virtute  Romanorum  et  de  Alexandri 

virtute,  Lib.  2.  Latine. 

(3)  Basilius  Magnus,  de  Invidia.  Latine. 

(4)  Plutarchus — de  Invidia  et  odio.  Latine. 

(5)  Basilii  Sermones  duo.  Latine. 

(6)  Lucianus — oratio  de  Calumnia.  Latine. 

(7)  Xenophon — de  Tyrannide  Liber.  Latine. 

(8)  Epicteti  Enchiridion  cum  prsefatione  Simplicii.  Latine. 

(9)  Be  QU1BUSDAM  ERRORIBUS  IN  LEGE  MaHOMETIS  CONTENTIS. 

Ch9.  18. 

(10)  Leonardi  Aretini  Contra  Hypocritas  Liber. 

(11)  Plutarchus — de  assentatoris  et  amici  differentia.  Lat. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written,  all  by  the  same  band — with 

ornamented  capitals  and  coats  of  arms. 

“  Dono  Donf.  Helkiah  Crocus”  ut  in  C.  10.  At  the  end  is  written  “  Gun- 
tliorp.”  (In  1470,  there  was  one  John  Gunthorp,  Dean  of  Wells,  and  after¬ 
wards  keeper  of  the  Seals.  He  retired  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  to  give 
himself  up  to  study.)  This  is  probably  a  mark  of  his. 

By  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  lays  claim  to  “  more  information  than 
myself  on  these  and  most  other  subjects,”  I  have  been  favoured  with  the 
following  account  of  the  only  relic  remaining  in  Jesus  College  of  John  Gun¬ 
thorp.  Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  that  College,  is  a  folio 
volume  of  1 47  pages  on  vellum,  apparently  of  the  13th  century,  if  not  earlier, 
containing  five  treatises  of  S.  Augustine,  and  concluding  with  an  essay  incerti 
auctoris  u  de  triplici  sensu  Scriptures  prcesertim  de  sensu  morali.”  On  the  inside 
of  the  cover  is  a  note  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  15th  century,  as  follows: 
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Liber  M  John  Gunthorp  decani  Wellen,  cmpti  London,  a0.  Xri  1484'° 
7  quindecim  solidis  solutis. 

It  is  in  the  original  binding,  with  clasps,  but  there  is  no  record  remaining 
to  shew  how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  College. 

No.  164  in  Nasmith’s  Cat.  C.  C.  C.  ought  also  l  think  to  be  Gunthorp, 
instead  of  Gwathorp.  See  the  place. 

He  is  said  to  have  given  books  to  most  College  Libraries.  I  think  I 
recollect  seeing  his  name  in  Trinity  Library,  so  they  seem  to  have  been 
much  dispersed;  as  he  preceded  the  foundation  by  so  many  years. 

Warton,  Eng.  Poetry,  Vol.  2,  p.  422,  says  he  was  Master  of  King’s  Hall ; 
who  also  says  he  gave  many  books,  collected  in  Italy,  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

(1)  Translated  by  Leonard  us  Justinianus  Chiensis  Lesbi,  Archbishop  of 
Mitylene,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  Pope  Nicholaus  V.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  tracts  addressed  to  this  Pope.  Amongst  others,  an  account  of 
the  Siege  of  Constantinople,  1453.  Fabricius,  Lib.  11. 

(2)  — (5) — (8)  Translated  by  Nicholas  Perotti,  a  learned  Franciscan  Friar, 
who  died  in  1480,  and  was  in  very  great  repute  in  his  life  time.  Dedicated 
to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  “Latine  vertit  elegantius  quam  fidelius.”  Fabricius. 

“  S.  Basilii  orationem  de  invidia  ad  calcem  Censorini  ex  recensione  Philippi 
Beroaldi,  circa  1500.”  The  rest  are  inedita.  Fabricius,  XIII. 

(6)  Translated  by  Franciscus  Aretinus,  and  dedicated  to  John,  Earl  of 
Worcester.  Francisco  Accolti,  or  d’ Arezzo,  (lat.  Aretinus,')  born  in  1418, 
juris  utriusque  professor,  at  Bologna,  Ferrara  and  Siena.  He  was  for  five 
years  secretary  to  Francisco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan;  died  in  1483.  ( Biogr . 
Vniverselle.) 

(7)  — (10)  The  former  translated  by  the  author  of  the  latter.  Leonardus 

Bruno  Aretinus,  one  of  the  great  revivers  of  polite  learning  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  was  many  years  Chancellor  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  in  which  post 
he  died,  1444.  (7)  has  not  yet  been  published,  says  Mansi.  (10)  was  pub¬ 

lished  Lugduni,  1689,  with  a  dialogue  of  Poggius  on  the  same  subject,  and 
in  Browns  Fasciculus,  Vol.  1,  p.  307. 

(11)  Translated  by  Guarini  Veronensis,  and  dedicated  ‘ad  illustrissimum 
Prineipcm  Dominum  Leonellum  Estensem.’  It  is  mentioned  by  Fabricius, 
Lib.  7.  Mansi  refers  to  Diar.  Eruditorurn  Italics,  Tom.  12,  p.  361  and  358. 
Guarini  was  a  great  encourager  and  professor  of  belles  lettres  at  Ferrara, 
Verona,  Trent,  and  finally  at  Florence.  Obiit  1460. 

In  the  Giornale,  loc.  cit.  there  is  an  account  of  Guarini.  Of  the  present 
work  it  says,  Moltissime  altre  sono  l’opere,  che  compose  Guarino  tra  lequali 
quella  ‘  de  differ en.  assentatoris  et  amici’  che  su  la  fede  del  Labbe  abbiamo 
altrove  (Tom.  9,  p.  188,)  attribuita  al  Vergerio  e  certamente  un  operetta 
de  Plutarco  translatata  da  Guarino  che  la  indirizzo  al  Marchese  Leonello 
d’Este,  citata  del  Panvini  et  da  altri— *a  gli  Elogi  di  Guarino  riferiti  dal 
Vossio  puo  aggiugnersi  quello  che  ne  fa  Lionardo  Aretino  in  una  Epistola  del 
Libro  3  scritta  al  Niccoli  che  gliene  avea  chiesta  il  giudicio.  ‘ Ego  et  alias 
scripsi  (parla  de  lui  ancor  giovane)  ad  te  et  nunc  magis  etiam  confirmo 
rruditissimum  mild  videri  et  quern  tu  probare  non  immerito  possis. 

(l)  De  Templo  Dei  mystico  et  morali  —  De  Casibus  Pap.e 
RESERVATlS - De  SlMONIA  ET  UsURA. 
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(2)  S.  Augustinus,  de  convenientia  10  plagarum  .ZEgypti  cum 

10  PR^ECEPTIS. 

(3)  De  Divisions  manus — de  rabbano. — Sermo  in  die  Palmarum. 

(4)  Liber  Bestiarum — Sermones — Expositio  Symboli  et  ora- 

TIONIS  DOMINICAN. 

(5)  BEgidii  Sarisburiensis  Episcopi  Constitutiones. 

(6)  Roberti  Lincolniensis  Universitates  Pcenitenti.® - DE 

PeCCATIS - DE  P CENITENTIA - SUMMA  FIDEI - SeRMONES  DIVERSI - 

De  CAUSA  INSTITUTIONUM  DIERUM  RoGATIONUM  ET  ALIORUM  PES- 

TORUM. 

(7)  Arsenii  Narratio  de  hostia  CRUENTATA. 

(8)  Vita  S.  Edmundi  Cantuar. 

(9)  0 VIDIUS  de  Admirabilibus. 

4to.  vellum,  MS.,  rather  confused  and  illegible.  T.  0.  S. 

(1)  De  Templo,  is  by  Robert  Grostete.  It  is  the  same  work  as  that 
called  by  Pitseus  de  Officio  Sacerdotali.  I  suspect  the  other  two  also  to 
be  his,  but  there  is  no  certainty. 

(2)  Not  a  separate  work,  but  an  extract,  from  Sermon  8,  Vol.  5,  Louvain 
Edition.  St  Augustine  himself  refers  to  it  in  the  Commentary  on  the 
77th  Psalm. 

(3)  Only  occupies  a  couple  of  pages.  ‘  De  Divisione’  is  an  etymological 
account  of  the  Latin  names  of  the  fingers. 

(4)  Liber  Bestiarum.  See  A.  15.  There  is  also  a  work  of  this  kind 
mentioned  by  Cave  among  the  works  of  Hugo  de  St  Victor. 

(5)  This  must  be,  I  think,  JEgidius  Bridport,  who  was  Bishop  of  Sarum 
in  1250.  See  the  Annales  Ecclesia  Winton.  Wharton’s  Anglia  Sacra.  iEgidius 
here  refers  to  the  constitutions  of  his  predecessor  Osmundus.  In  the  “  Cliro- 
nicon  Sanctce  Crucis  Edinburgensis,”  1089,  1092,  is  an  account  of  the  founding 
of  Canonries  and  dedicating  a  Cathedral  at  Salisbury,  by  Osmundus,  who  died 
in  1099.  In  1102,  “  Rogerius  electus  est  in  Episcop.  Seresberise,”  ibid.  He 
was  Chancellor  to  the  King,  and  died  in  1139,  according  to  the  “Anna/. 
Eccles.  Winton.”  In  1198,  the  property  of  the  See  of  Sarum  was  seized, 
and  the  Bishop  (whose  name  is  not  given)  fled  the  kingdom.  In  1217, 
Richard,  Episcopus  Cicestriae  (Chichester)  was  translated  to  Sarum.  In  1229, 
Robert  de  Byngeliam  was  Bishop  of  Sarum,  Richard  being  translated  to 
Durham.  In  1245,  William  of  York.  In  1256,  iEgidius  Bridport,  who  died 
1262.  This  is  an  account  of  the  succession  of  the  See  of  Salisbury  in  the 
“  Annales  Eccles.  Winton.”  Wharton  s  Angl.  Sacra.  iEgidius  had  been  previously 
Dean  of  Wells.  See  Wharton’s  Angl.  Sacra,  Vol.  1,  p.  588. 

(6)  Mentioned  by  Tanner,  Biblioth.  p.  347,  as  in  S.  Joh.  Coll.  Libr.  MS. 

(7)  The  legend  of  Arsenins,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  was 
tutor  to  Arcadius,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  383.  He  afterwards 
retired  into  Egypt  to  lead  an  ascetic  life  at  Scetis,  and  died  aged  95.  Bayle, 
Diet.  Historique.  The  legend  here  referred  to  is  mentioned  in  Usher’s  Answer 
to  the  Jesuit ■  It  is  extracted  from  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  Tom.  4,  Surii,  p.  257. 
Ed.  Colon.  1573. 
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(8)  St  Edmundus  Rich  sive  Dives,  Archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis,  de- 
functus  est  anno  1240.  Vita  ejus  scripta  a  Roberto  fratre  obvia  apud  Surium, 
Nor.  16.  Fabricius,  Med.  et  Inf  Lat.  Biblioth.  Lib.  5. 

(9)  Be  mirabilibus  mundi,  3  pages  of  Latin  Hexameters.  There  is  no 
mention  of  any  such  thing  among  the  spurious  Ovidian  verses  mentioned 
by  Fabricius,  not  even  in  the  farrago  of  Goldastus.  I  therefore  think  it 
may  be  an  extract  from  some  part  of  the  genuine,  but  not  having  an  index 
at  hand,  I  cannot  verify  this  supposition,  and  the  verses  are  not  very  legible. 
I  have  since  found  the  same  title  in  Guntons  Cat.  MS.  Monasterii  Petroburg. 
See  Hist,  of  Peterburgh  Cathedral,  pp.  191,  194. 

13.  Thomas  Littleton’s  tenures. 

Antony  Fitzherbert  de  natura  brevium. 

Small  4to.  MS.  vellum,  French,  in  old  wooden  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

With  illuminated  capitals. 

Thomas  Littleton,  born  in  Devonshire,  at  Frankley,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century.  He  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple ;  was  made  by 
Henry  VI.  Mavshalsea  of  the  King’s  household,  and  in  May,  1455,  King’s 
Sergeant.  When  Edward  IV.  came  to  the  throne,  he  received  the  favour 
of  that  prince,  and  became  Sheriff  of  W orcestershire  in  1466,  and  afterward 
a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  died  Aug.  23,  1481,  and  is  interred 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Worcester.  The  first  edition  of  the  ‘tenures’  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  by  Litton  and  Machlinia,  All-IIallows,  London,  without  date. 

Antony  Fitzherbert,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  born  at  Norbury,  co. 
Derby.  He  was  at  Oxford,  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  College,  nor  at 
what  Inn  of  Court  he  resided.  He  was  a  Sergeant  in  1511.  In  1523  he 
became  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  A  remarkable  thing  is  told  of  him, 
that  foreseeing  the  distribution  of  church  lands  among  the  laity,  he  made 
his  children  promise  that  they  would  neither  accept  grants,  nor  make  pur¬ 
chases  of  abbey  lands.  He  wrote  many  other  works  besides  the  present. 
He  died  in  1538. 

14.  (l)  S.  Bernardi,  tractatus  de  verecundia  adolescentum. 

(2) . DE  conscientia. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written,  in  old  binding.  T.  0.  S. 

(1)  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  tract  with  this  title  in  Mabillon, 
but  the  86th  Sermon  ‘  Super  Cantica’  is  on  this  subject. 

(2)  Is  placed  by  Cave  among  the  ‘opera  dubia.’  It  is  addressed  “ad 
Religiosum  quendam  ordinis  Cistere.”  Fabricius,  B.  2,  and  Mabillon  s  Ed. 
Vol.  2.  p.  367. 

15.  Commentaries  in  librum  beatissimi  Job. 

4to.  MS.  vellum,  well  written,  in  old  wood  binding. 

This  is  not  Pope  Gregory’s,  I  find,  from  comparing  the  two,  which  I  had 
been  led  to  suppose  from  the  frequency  of  MS.  of  his  work  on  Job. 

16.  Commentaries  in  parabolas  Solomonis  venerabilis  Bed^e 

PRESBYTERI. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum,  bound  in  wood.  4  Ex  dono  Jeremiah  Holt.’ 
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“  Super  Parabolas,  Libri  3.  inter  Hieronymi  opera  perperam  Editi.”  Fa- 
bi'icius,  B.  2. 


17.  PuPILLA  OCULI  OMNIBUS  PRESBYTERIS  PR.ECIPUE  AnGLICANIS  SUMME 

NECESSARI A  PER  S  APIENTISSIMUM  DJVINI  CULTUS  MODERATOBEM 
JoHANNEM  DE  BuRGO,  QUONDAM  ALMAS  Uni  YERSITATIS  CanTA- 
BRIG.  CaNCELLARIUM  ET  SACR^E  PAGINAL  PROFESSOREM,  NEC  NON 
ECCLESIA3  DE  CoLINGAM  RECTOREM  COMPILATA  A  NATALI  DOMI- 

nico,  1385. 

MS.  large  folio,  vellum,  well  written,  and  in  excellent  condition.  T.  0.  S. 

John  de  Burgo  (or  Borough,  Angl.).  The  title  of  the  work  in  Cave  differs 
a  little  from  this.  “  Pupilla  oculi  omnibus  Sacerdotibus  tam  Curatis  quam 
non  Curatis  Summe  necessaria ;  in  qua  tractatur  de  7  Sacramentorum  ad- 
ministratione,  de  deeem  praeceptis  Decalogi  et  de  reliquis  Ecclesiasticorum 
officiis,  qute  oportet  Sacerdotum  rite  institutum  non  ignorare  ” — “  quanti  olim 
habebatur  liber  iste,  ex  innumeris  fere  quae  Cantabrigiae  in  bibliothecis  publicis 
asservantur  exemplaribus  ejus  MSS.  patet  adeo  ut  tam  insignem  Scriptorem 
Balei  diligentiam  penitus  fugisse  haud  satis  mirari  possim.”  Cave,  H.  L. 

It  was  printed  at  Paris,  1514.  Maittaire  Ann.  Typograph. —  See  Prof. 
Corrie’s  Notes  to  N°  1.  Publications  of  C.  A.  S.  p.  11. 

18.  PSALTERIUM  UNA  CUM  CANTICIS  ScRIPTUR^E,  LETANIIS  ET  OFFICIO 

quotidi ano  B.  Marine  et  defunctorum.  Script,  circ.  ann. 
1300,  (old  title.) 

A  beautiful  MS.  on  vellum,  folio,  with  illuminated  capitals. 

Among  the  prayers  is  one  for  “  Coenobium  Sti  Bertini.” — This  is  the  only 
indication  I  can  find  of  the  origin  of  the  book. 

19.  S.  Brigidas  Revelationes. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  in  7  books,  containing  59,  30,  34,  130,  44,  110, 
31  chapters  respectively. 

At  the  end  is  Epistolce  sen  Tractatus  So/itarii  cujusdam  ad  Reges,  six  in 
number,  of  which  I  find  the  following  notice :  “  In  Bibliotheca  Paulina 
Lipsiensi,  Catal.  p.  157.  memorat  librum  Brigittae  ad  Reges,  quern  constat 
nullum  alium  esse  quam  librum  Octavum  Revelationum.”  Fahricius,  B.  2. 

St  Bridget  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Upland  in  Sweden.  Her  husband, 
a  prince  of  Nericia,  died  in  a  monastery  in  1344,  a  Cistercian  Monk.  She 
then  instituted  the  order  S.  Salvatoris  Sti  Augustini  (see  A.  11.).  She  pro¬ 
cured  a  Swedish  translation  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  made.  These  ‘  Reve- 
lationes/  which  pretend  to  be  inspired,  were  dated  about  1344.  She  went 
to  Rome  about  1346,  and  after  travelling  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Palestine, 
she  returned  there  and  died  1373.  In  the  Council  of  Basle  there  was  a  great 
contest  about  these  writings.  They  were  defended  by  Cardinal  de  Turrecre- 
mata.  They  were  approved  by  the  Council,  and  recognized  by  Popes 
Gregory  IX,  Urban  V,  Boniface  IX,  Martin  V. 

She  was  canonized  by  Boniface  IX,  1391.  Cherubini  Bullar.  Magn.  Vol.  1, 
p.  293.  Fabricius,  B.  2. 
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Oudin.  Tom.  3.  de  Script.  Eccles.  p.  1098,  places  the  foundation  of  the  order 
S.  Salvatoris  in  1368:  lie' quotes  the  c.  48  (he  does  not  say  of  what  Book)  at 
length  to  explain  the  occasion  of  the  present  work.  See  pp.  1099 — 1109. 

“  The  Revelations  of  S.  Bridget  and  S.  Catharine  (see  C.  25.)  for  and  against 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.”  Bingham,  pref.  to  10th  Vol. 

20.  Remigii  Commentaries  in  omnes  Epistolas  S.  Pauli. 

Folio,  MS.  vellum,  well  written. 

Remigius,  monachus  ccenobii  S.  Germani  Antissiodorensis,  ord.  S.  Benedict!. 
Post  ann.  882.  a  Fulcone  Arch.  Remensi  ad  Scholam  ibi  regendam  evocatus 
est,  teste  Flodoardo.  Hist.  Rem.  4.  9. — Non  confundendus  cum  aliis  Remigiis. 
— Operose  de  illo  egit,  Hist.  Liter.  Gallice,  Tom.  6(-  p.  99. 

Comment,  in  Ep.  Pauli  qui  Vulgo  Remigio  Remensi  vel  Haymoni  tribuitur, 
ad  nostrum  potius  pertinet,  quia  Gregorius  Magnus  ibi  citatur  et  Saracenorum 
mentio  fit.  Cave  says  that  the  comment  was  published  in  Bihl.  P.  P.  Coloni- 
ensi,  under  the  name  of  Remigius  Antissiodorensis,  but  it  is  not  so,  being 
expressly  attributed  to  Remigius  Remensis.  Fabricius,  B.  17. 

Either  Fabricius  is  wrong  in  making  the  assertion  that  the  comment  by 
Ilaymo  and  that  ascribed  to  Remigius  are  the  same,  or  this  copy  is  not 
correctly  ascribed  to  Remigius,  for  it  differs  entirely  from  Haymo’s  in  c.  3, 
and  with  the  printed  edition  there  referred  to. 

21.  The  mirrour  of  symple  soules. 

4to.  vellum,  MS.  well  written  in  English. 

A  translation  from  the  French  with  preface  by  Translator,  who  gives  only 
the  following  indication  of  himself: 

Therefore  at  suche  places  there  me  semeth  moost  nede,  I  wole  write  mo 
wordis  thereto  in  maner  of  glose,  after  my  symple  kunynge  as  me  semeth  is 
best,  and  in  these  fewe  places  that  I  putte  yn  more  than  I  fynde  writen  I 
wole  begynne  with  the  firste  letter  of  my  name  Jtl,  and  end  with  this  lettre 
P,  the  furste  of  my  surname. 

In  a  MS.  note  in  the  beginning  of  the  Volume,  in  a  late  hand  writing,  it  is 
ascribed  to  Roricus  Witton.  It  is  not  very  clear  how  the  information  above 
given  led  to  this  supposition. 

Of  Roricus  Witton,  Pitseus,  and  after  him  Fabricius  say  nothing,  but  that 
he  was  a  Franciscan  Monk,  and  his  time  uncertain. 

It  is  in  the  Bodleian,  2676.  Catal.  MS.  Angl.  et  Hib. 

There  is  in  French  £  Le  miroir  de  Fame.’  Casley’s  Cat.  of  MS.  in  the 
King’s  Library,  16  E.  V.  1. 

I  his  copy  has  “  Liber  Domus  Carthusie  ppe  Londinias”  (sic.). 

22.  Medulla  Grammatices. 

4to.  MS.  vellum  and  paper,  principally  the  latter.  T.  C.  S.  With 
date  in  the  same  writing  as  the  MS.  1468. 

It  has  the  name  ''  William  Jenour,”  but  this  seems  to  be  the  name  of  the 
owner.  It  is  a  Latin  Dictionary ;  the  explanation  of  the  words  in  Latin. 

23.  Quatuor  Evangelia  cum  prologis  Hieronymi — et  cum  indice 

Evangeliorum  per  totum  annum. 
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Handsome,  4to.  MS.  vellum,  with  gilt  capitals.  Gift  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bendish,  1639. 

“  Saint  Hierome  olde,  without  controulment, 

“  Written  in  golde  on  vellem  parchment. 

“  Before  the  same  sett  out  by  Scripture 
“  You  woulde  not  ame  at  verse  nor  rhapture.” 

24.  Biblia  Latina  Hieronymi — cum  notis  marginalieus. 

Thick  folio,  vellum,  MS.  well  bound. 

On^he  first  leaf  the  name  of  ‘  Christopher  Walton  .’ 

25.  The  life  and  revelations  of  St  Catherine  of  Siena. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  double  columns,  English,  well  written.  T.  C.  S. 

St  Catherine  of  Siena,  a  virgin  of  the  Dominican  order,  was  held  in  high 
estimation  for  sanctity  during  her  life,  and  after  her  death  at  Rome,  1380, 
was  canonized  by  Pope  Pius  II.  in  1461.  She  wrote  in  Italian,  and  her  works 
are  published  under  this  title,  Opere  della  Serafica  Santa  Caterina  de  Siena. 
Siena,  1707.  4to.  in  5  vols.  Fabricius  suspects  these  works  to  be  forged 
by  one  Fr.  Raymundus  de  Vineis,  Capuanus.  Mansi  however  indignantly 
repels  the  accusation,  because  Raymundus  was  Vir  gravissimus  qui  tauter 
impostures  creandce  impar  haberi  debeat.  If  Fabricius  had  no  other  ground 
than  suspicion  to  go  upon,  this  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  answer. 


D. 

1.  fl)  Invectivum  quadrologium)  m  m 

v  >  Torn  off. 

AD  MORUM  GaLLICORJ 

(2)  A  FAMYLIER  dialoge  of  the  ffrende  and  the  ffelowe 

UPPON  THE  LAMENTATION  OF  THE  MYSERABLE  CALAMYTE  OF 
FFRAUNCE. 

(3)  A  dialogue  beginning  “  The  Auctour  in  the  tentieth  year 
of  my  sorroul  exyle.” 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  well  bound — all  in  English. 

(1),  (2)  are  in  the  same  hand.  (3)  doubtful. 

I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  any  thing  like  this  in  the  Cat.  MS.  Angl.  et. 
Hib.  It  appears  in  the  first  two  parts,  from  a  cursory  examination,  to  relate 
the  state  of  France  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  See  Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  c.  1 . 
part  1. 

In  (1)  the  interlocutors  are  The  auctour,  The  knyghte,  Thepeple,  The  clergye. 
(3)  appears  to  be  a  religious  dialogue ;  the  first  part  is  between  Understand- 
ynge  and  Faythe,  the  second,  between  Understondynge  and  Hope. 
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2.  (l)  S.  Bernardi  Epistola  AD  Aildredum  Abbatem. 

(2)  Speculum  ciiaritatis — Aildredi,  in  3  Books,  containing  34, 
26,  40  chapters. 

(3)  Mauri  Episcopi  Convivium  Dei  ad  Lotharium  Imper. 

(2  pages.) 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  wood  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

“Liber  Ste  Marie  de  Bildewas.” 

(1)  is  introductory  to  (2). 

(2)  has  been  edited  among  the  works  of  S.  Bernard. 

Aildredus,  or  Adildredus,  or  Ealredus,  was  educated  with  prince  Henry,  son 
of  David,  king  of  Scotland;  in  1115  he  became  Abbot  of  Riedval  or  Rivaulx 
in  Yorkshire,  according  to  Fabricius  (see  Tanner’s  Not.  Mon.  p.  255.),  but 
Cave  says  he  was  Abbot  of  Revesby,  a  Cistercian  Abbey  in  Lincolnshire 
( Tanner ,  p.  123.).  He  died  in  1166. 

(3)  This  is  no  doubt  Rabanus  Maurus,  whose  £  Homilice  ’  are  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor  Lotharius.  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  the  present  work. 

Bildewas,  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  Monks,  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  and  S.  Chad, 
in  Shropshire,  founded  by  Roger,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  1135.  Tanner  s  Notitia 
Monastica,  p.  189. 

2.  Fasciculus  medicus,  cujus  partes  sunt  11,  viz. 

(1)  Rhasis  Antidotarium. 

(2)  Rhasis  liber  divisionum. 

(3)  de  Secta  MedIcorum  :  i.  e.  de  Phlebotomia. 

(4)  Mega  tegni  Galeni. 

(5)  De  Regimine  acutorum. 

(6)  Galeni  Diagnosticon. 

(7)  Liber  Epidebiiarum. 

(8)  Lucidarius  Bertrandi  Almagest. 

(9)  Liber  Prognosticon. 

( 10)  Signa  Completions. 

(11)  Regulas  ad  Sciendum  cujus  completionis  sit  medicamentum. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  in  wood.  T.  0.  S.  “  Liber  Sti  Augustin.  Cantuar.” 

(1)  Mutilus  ad  init.  beginning  with  c.  65. 

(3)  and  (5)  I  suspect  are  by  Johannes  Gattisden  or  Gaddesden,  an  English 
medieal  writer  in  1320.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin.  Lib.  9. 

4.  Fasciculus  medicus,  cujus  partes  sunt  6,  viz. 

(1)  Index  Morborum.  Latine. 

(2)  Petrus  de  Salerno,  in  the  Romance  language,  in  verse. 

(3)  CoMPILATIO  LlBRI  AZ.  DE  AliB.  A  MaGISTRO  AlEXANDRO  DE  HaLES 
Edita.  Latine. 

(4)  Herbalarius  Platearii.  Latine. 

(5)  Muscio  de  Morbis  Muliebris.  Latine.  Cum  indice  Theodori 
Preciani. 

(6)  Liber  Cleopatra;  de  Passionibus  Mulierum.  Latine. 

Small  folio,  MS.  vellum,  ill  written,  double  columns.  T.  C.  S. 
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John  de  Mediolano  published  a  book  of  medicine  in  the  name  of  the 
Physicians  of  Salerno,  who  presented  it  to  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  when 
he  passed  through  that  town  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  It  contained 
1239  Monkish  verses,  of  which  only  373  are  extant.  It  was  called  Medicina 
Salernitana,  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitance,  or  Flos  Medicince,  now  known  as 
Scola  di  Salerno,  published  in  London  by  Dr  Akerman,  1792,  who  has  pre¬ 
ceded  it  by  a  notice  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Salerno.  An  anonymous 
parody  was  published  in  1651,  of  the  poem,  under  the  title  of  “  L’Eschole 
de  Salerne,  eu  vers  burlesques.”  See  Cat.  de  M.  Gaignat,  1175.  The  real 
name  c£  the  author  was  Jean  Cochart. 

(2)  may  be  a  translation.  In  the  history  of  the  Fregosi  at  Genoa,  I  have 
searched  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  following  inscription  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  tract: 

“  Incipit  Antidotarius  transpositus  a  latino  in  Romanum  ad  instantiam 

Margar.  ffregisse,  regine  yspanie,  de  omnibus  opinionibus .  magis- 

trorum  tunc  Salerine  commorantium.” 

Yspanie  is  probably  a  flattery,  as  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  was  in  the 
15th  century. 

5.  (l)  Richard  of  Hampole — Pricke  of  Conscience.  At  the  end, 

(2)  Articles  concerning  the  city  of  London. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum,  in  a  very  illegible  and  dirty  state.  Well  bound. 

(1)  See  B.  7. 

(2)  The  ‘  Articles  ’  are  a  list  of  questions  to  be  inquired  into  in  the 
different  wards.  There  is  no  date,  and  they  appear  to  contain  nothing 
of  interest. 

6.  PSALTERIUM. 

A  Calendar  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  painted — A  Scholastic  disputation 
about  computing  feasts — The  daily  Office — Some  illuminated  pages  which 
represent  the  scenes  of  our  Saviour’s  life — Psalter  with  gloss. — Cantica — 
Creeds — Litany. 

4to.  vellum.  T.  C.  S.  A  handsome  MS.  well  written  and  ornamented ; 
wood  binding. 

7.  Sermones,  viz.  de  Annunciatione — de  Purifications — de  As- 

SUMPTIONE - DE  NaTIVITATE - *  DE  EXCELLENTIA  B.  VlRGINIS. 

MS.  duod0.  well  written,  vellum,  wood.  T.  C.  S. 

*  Among  the  works  of  Eadmer,  there. is  one  mentioned  with  this  title, 

•  See  A.  17.  1,  (note.) 

8.  (l)  Bonaventura  de  vita  et  passione  Christi. 

(2)  Manfredi  summula  de  Casibus. 

(3)  Tractatus  de  festis - DE  7  PECCATIS. 

(4)  Carta  Humana  Redemptionis — Metrice. 

(5)  De  octo  partibus  Meditationis. 

4to.  MS.  vellum.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  See  B.  17.  In  the  Secunda  pars  opusculorum  Bonaventurse  is  pub¬ 
lished  the  ‘  Meditationes  de  vita  Domini  nostri.  J.  C. 

(2)  I  cannot  find  any  notice  of  this  author. 
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(4)  See  a  similar  production  in  C.  C.  C.  MS.  Nasmith’s  Cat.  63,  (22). 

(5)  Most  probably  by  Bonaventura.  There  is  mentioned  of  him,  Lihellus 
meditationum  and  de  septem  partibus  meditationis. 

(1)  Bonaventura — •Formula  Novitiorum. 

(2)  Bernardus  de  diligendo  1)eo. 

(3)  Horologium  Sapientia. 

(4)  Cursus  de  eterna  Sapientia  cum  officiis. 

(.5)  Extracta  Bernardi  super  Cantica. 

(6)  Epistola  Macharii  quo  modo  homo  potest  esse  perfectus 

COGNOSCENDO  SEIPSUM. 

(7)  JoiIANNIS  ErEMITA - EXHORTATIO  AD  MONACHOS  CONTRA  JAC- 

TANTIAM. 

(8)  Extracta  compendiosa  de  vitis  Patrum. 

(9)  Athanasius  de  Exhortatione  monachorum. 

(10)  Tabula  super  Decreta. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  bound  in  old  wood  covers.  T.  0.  S. 

(1)  consists  of  two  parts,  both  published  in  Bonaventura's  works  De  In- 
stitutione  Novitiorum  and  De  Profectu  Religioso. 

(2)  ad  Haymericum  Cardinalem  et  Cancellarium ;  Scriptum  lectu  dignum 
inprimis  et  a  Berengario,  Abelardi  discipulo,  temere  sugillatum.  Fabricius. 

Not  the  same  as  ‘  de  amore  Dei/  which  is  by  one  William,  Abbot  of  St 
Theodoric,  near  Rheims.  It  is  in  Tom.  2,  p.  590  of  Mabillon’s  edition,  see 
below,  G.  17.  Oudin.  Tom.  2.  p.  1242. 

(3)  in  two  books,  by  Hmricus  Suso,  ordinis  Praedicatorum,  obiit  Ulmae, 
1365.  (There  is  a  misprint  in  Mansi’s  Fabricius,  viz.  1465.)  The  “Horo¬ 
logium  Sapientiae  ”  has  been  frequently  published,  and  in  different  languages. 
There  is  a  French  MS.  (see  Harl.  MSS.  4386,  by  Johan  de  Soushaze)  of  it 
in  the  Library  of  Geneva,  see  Senebier,  p.  307,  who  there  gives  a  description  of 
its  contents.  Pitseus  claims  for  Richard  of  Hampole  a  work  of  the  same 
name,  but  I  suspect  it  is  the  same  as  this.  See  Pitseus,  p.  467.  It  was 
printed  in  French,  Paris,  1493.  Maittaire  Ann.  Typ.  p.  322.  Vol.  1.  It  is 
the  foundation  whence  Caxton’s  ‘  Boke  of  Divers  Ghostly  Matters’  was  taken. 
Dibdin,  Vol.  1,  p.  328.  {Typ.  Antiq.)  See  also  Warton’s  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry, 
Vol.  2,  p.  112. 

(4)  I  suspect  this  to  be  by  the  Hermit  of  Hampole ;  there  is  a  tract  with 
the  same  title  in  Casley’s  Cat.  of  the  King’s  Library,  8.  A.  7.  3.  “  Cursus  de 
eterna  Sapientia  sive,  ut  Baleus,  Officium  nominis  Jesu,  Lib.  1.”  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  him  as  above.  Cave  mentions  “  Officium 
quotidianum  de  ASterna  Sap.”  among  the  works  of  Henricus  Suso. 

(5)  St  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clare val,  wrote  86  Sermons  of  the  first  3  chapters 
of  Canticles.  See  G.  17.  1. 

(6)  There  is  an  epistle  of  one  Macharius  mentioned  by  Wharton  in  ann. 
1420,  as  preserved  in  the  library  at  Vienna  in  Greek,  but  he  does  not  mention 
its  contents.  There  is  a  Latin  writer  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Fabricius, 
but  no  epistle  is  there  mentioned.  This  may  be  a  translation  of  the  epistle 
mentioned  by  'Wharton. 
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(7)  is  only  3  pages,  it  seems  to  be  an  extract  from  D.  26,  1,  which  see: 
for  the  author,  see  D.  10. 

(8)  consists  of  exhortations  to  those  professing  a  monastic  life. 

(9)  not  a  genuine  production  of  St  Athanasius,  according  to  Cave.  It 
exists  in  Latin  only.  Papebrochius  in  Actis  Sanctorum  Mail,  Vol.  7,  p.  546, 
thought  it  genuine,  but  Fabricius,  Bibliotli.  Grceca ,  5.  2,  6,  considers  it  spuri¬ 
ous.  There  is  a  copy  in  C.  C.  C.  See  Nasmith’s  Cat.  36  (8). 

(10)  Montfaucon,  de  MSS.  Vatican.,  mentions  Tabula  Super  Decreta  by 
Petrus  Bertrandus,  who  was  Episcopus  Nivernensis,  et  ab  anno  1321  iEdu- 
nensis  sive  Augustodunensis,  et  ab  anno  1331  ad  1349,  Cardinalis.  Mansi, 
Note  on  Fabricius,  Lib.  2. 

10.  Johannes  Cassianus — sive  Eremita — Collationes  Patrum. 

4to.  vellum,  MS.  in  good  wood  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

Johannes  Cassianus,  genere  Scytha  ex  Taurica  Chersoneso  oriundus. 
Athenis  natus  est,  quamvis  Photius  eum  patria  Romanum  fuisse  prodat. 
Puer  adhuc  vits  monasticse  studiis  in  rure  Bethlehemitico  nutritus  est: 
postea  monachos  nitrienses  (?)  invisit — Exinde  Constantinopolin  ingressus 
a  S.  Johanne  Chrysostomo  diaconus  ordinatur  et  in  ecclesise  CP  altari  deser- 
viit:  anno  404  in  exilium  misso  S.  Johanne,  legatus  a  clero  CP  Johannis 
partium  studioso  ad  Innocentium  papam  missus  est,  una  cum  Germano  pres- 
bytero,  ut  Johannis  causam  ageret,  et  immani  inimicorum  ejus  nequitiae 
remedium  ab  occidentalibus  episcopis  impetraret.  Roime  presbyteri  digni- 
tate  ab  Innocentio  auctus  est,  post  expugnatam  a  Gothis  (410)  Romam,  et 
deinde  Massiliam  se  contulit  ubi  duo  monasteria  condidit,  virorum  unum, 
mulierum  alterum.  Scribere  orsus  est  ab  anno  424 ;  obiit  vero  448,  setatis 
97.  Primum  inter  Semipelagianos  sive  Massilienses  locum  obtinuit ;  Pelagia- 
norum  tamen  hostes  accerrimus. 

Collationes  Patrum,  numero.  24,  quarum  decern  priores  Leontio  Episcopo 
Forjuliensi  et  Helladio  S.  Castoris  Abbati  nuncupantur:  septem  qute  sequun- 
tur  ad  Honoratum  (nondum  Episcopum  Aurelatensem)  et  Eucherium  missae : 
septem  postremae  Joviniano,  Minervio,  aliisque  monachis  inscriptae  sunt.  He 
is  called  Eremita  in  the  printed  edition,  Basil,  1497.  Cave,  H.  L. 

The  13th  book  was  opposed  by  Prosper,  and  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius 
and  the  Synod  of  Orange,  441.  (Arausicana  Synodus.) 

11.  P  etrus  Alphonsus  adversus  Jud.eos. 

MS.  4to.  vellum.  Mutilus  in  fine.  T.  0.  S. 

Petrus  Alphonsus,  a  Jew,  born  at  Huesca  in  Spain,  in  1062,  who  at  the 
age  of  44  embraced  Christianity.  He  then  took  the  name  of  Alphonsus, 
from  Alphonso  VI,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  who  made  him  his  physician. 
Having  been  accused  by  the  Jews  of  ignorance  of  the  religion  he  professed, 
he  composed  this  dialogue  in  12  Books  to  confute  the  Jewish  tenets.  A 
“solid  and  learned  performance,”  though  at  times  it  contains  strange  and 
feeble  reasoning.  Biogr.  Univ. 

“Liber  iste  est  Sc.  Arm.  de  Bello  capite.” 

There  was  a  Priory  of  Premonstratensians  at  Beauchief  in  Derbyshire, 
founded  by  one  of  the  murderers  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  I  can  find  no  other  English  house  to  which  this  could  refer  in 
Tanner’s  Notitia  Monastica. 
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12.  Statu  Thebais.  Lib.  12. 

Glossa  super  Priscianum. 

Comment,  in  libr.  Sophisticorum  Elenchorum. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  old  and  damaged,  but  now  well  bound.  Mutilus 
in  fine.  T.  C.  S. 

13.  (l)  Isidorus  DE  summo  bono.  Lib.  3. 

(2)  SuMMA  PCENITENTIJE. 

(.3)  CoNSTITUTIONES  RoBERTI  ET  WaLTERI,  CaNTUAR.  ArCHIEP. 


(4)  JoHANNIS  DE  STRATFORD,  id. 

(5)  . Othonis. 

(6)  . Ottoboni. 


(7)  ExTRAVAGANTES  JoHANNIS  XXII  PAPjE. 

(8)  CoNSTITUTIONES  JoHANNIS  PECKHAM  CANT.  ARCH. 

(9)  . Stephani  de  Langton  id. 

(10)  Benedicti  XII.  Bulla  de  animarum  visione. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  in  double  columns — different  writings. 

(1)  Isidorus  Junior,  see  B.  20,  “de  summo  bono  sive  Sententiarum, 
Lib.  3,  ex  Gregorii  Papse  moralibus  fere  excerpti.”  “Eos  notis  illustratos 
edidit  Garcias  Loyasa,  Taurini,  1593.”  Cave,  H.  L. 

(2)  This  is  not  the  treatise  of  the  same  name  ascribed  to  Rob.  Grostete. 
The  title  is  not  uncommon. 

(3)  Robert  Winchelsey,  Archbishop,  1293,  and  Walter  Reynolds,  Arch¬ 
bishop,  1313.  The  former  held  a  Synod  at  London  in  1296,  the  latter  at 
Westminster  in  1316. 

(4)  Archbishop  in  1333.  He  held  a  Synod  in  1341,  at  which  these  consti¬ 
tutions  were  framed.  See  Spelman,  Cone.  Brit.  Tom.  2,  p.  550. 

(5)  Otho,  a  French  Cistercian  monk ;  was  a  Bishop  and  Cardinal,  and 
Legate  of  the  Pope  in  France  and  England  between  1244  and  1273,  says 
Fabricius,  but  it  was  in  1226  and  1237  that  he  held  a  Synod  at  London. 
See  Wilkins  Cone.  Brit.  Tom.  1,  pp.  620,  647  and  679 ;  the  principal  articles 
are  given  in  Collier’s  Eccles.  Hist. 

(6)  Ottobonus,  afterwards  Pope  by  the  name  of  Adrian  V.  See  Biogr. 
Univers.  He  was  Legate  in  England.  These  constitutions  were  confirmed 
in  two  Synods  at  Lambeth  in  1280  and  1281,  under  John  Peckham.  See 
Spelman,  Vol.  2,  pp.  327,  328.  Ottobon  was  Legate  in  1267.  See  Collier. 
The  principal  articles  are  given  by  him. 

(7)  Cave  in  Johan.  XXII.  says,  ‘  Constitutiones  Apostolicae  XX  quas 
extravagantes  apellari  voluit.  Istae  quidem  nec  ab  ipso  Johanne  nec  ab  ullo 
alio  pontifice  vulgatse  aut  probatae  sunt,  sed  privata  auctoritate  collects  cir- 
citer  1340/  John  XXII.  taught  that  “animas  defunctorum  fidelium  ad  bea- 
tam  visionem  Dei  ante  resurrectionem  non  admitti.”  The  Sorbonne  im¬ 
mediately  condemned  the  doctrine. 

(8)  John  Peckham,  Archbishop  from  1278  to  1293.  These  constitutions 
forbad  the  cup  to  be  administered  to  the  Laity.  Yet  so  late  as  1287,  we 
find  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  refusing  compliance.  See  Collier. 
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(9)  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  from  1206  to  1229.  Wilkins,  Vol.  1, 
p.  585.  These  constitutions  were  agreed  upon  in  a  Synod  at  Oxford,  1222. 

(10)  This  Bull  condemned  the  opinion  of  John  XXII.  It  came  out  in 
1336.  At  the  end  is  written: 

“  Hanc  bullam  citat  Bellarminus  de  re  Pontifica  in  defensionem  Papa: 
Johann.  XXII.  et  exstat  apud  Matthaeum  inter  constitutiones  Paparum;  at 
vero  in  multis  discrepat  ilia  impressa  ab  hac  manuscripta.  Caveat  igitur 
hac  in  re  prudens  et  cordatus  lector  a  pontificiorum  praestigiis  et  astutiis. 
Hoc  ego  attestor  Gul.  Crashawe,  1613.” 

14.  Epistol^e  Sti  Pauli,  cum  glossa. 

Folio,  MS.  vellum,  3  columns,  with  preface ;  a  handsome  volume. 

“Liber  de  Claustro  Roffensi.”  “Alex.  Prioris  Ep.  Pauli.” 

The  Alexander  mentioned  was  probably  Alexander  de  Glanvil,  the  only 
Prior  of  that  name.  “Electus  1242,  ob*.  subito  1252.”  Wharton  s  Anglia  Sacra, 
Pars  1,  p.  393.  It  was  originally  a  monastery  for  Secular  Priests,  founded  by 
king  Ethelbert  in  602  to  the  honor  of  St  Andrew.  In  1089,  Bishop  Gundulf 
introduced  Regulars,  but  in  King  Henry  VIII. 's  time  they  were  removed 
for  the  Cathedral  of  the  New  Foundation.  Tanner  s  Not.  Mon.  pp.  95,  6. 

15.  (l)  Liber  Pastoralis  Regul.e  beati  Gregorii  Pap,e. 

Rythmi  in  laudem  Christi  et  Beat^e  Yirginis. 

(2)  Vita  B.  Marine  ^Egyptiac^e.  Metrice. 

Hymnus  in  honorem  B.  Yirginis. 

Hymnus — containing  a  Summary  of  Christian  Faith. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  well  written,  in  old  wood  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  wrote  this  tract  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Pontificate,  i.e.  about  590.  It  was  paraphrased  in  the  Saxon  language  by 
Alfred,  according  to  Wanley,  Lib.  Vet.  Septent.  Cat.  p.  71.  Cave,  H.  L. 

(2)  This  was  first  written  in  Greek  by  Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
629.  It  was  first  translated  into  Latin  by  Paulus  Diaconus.  I  suspect  the 
present  metrical  version  is  by  Hildebertus  de  Lavardino,  a  disciple  of  Beren- 
garius,  in  the  11th  century,  and  Archbishop  of  Tours.  K.  23. 

16.  Quintiliani  Institutiones  oratorum. 

Robertus  Lincoln,  de  oculo  morali. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  wood  binding.  “Ex  dono  Gul.  Beale,  Col- 
legii  Magistr.,‘’ 

(1)  Mutilus  ad  init. — in  a  very  small  but  distinct  character. 

(2)  In  a  different  writing  and  inferior  condition:  mentioned  by  Pitseus  as 
in  the  Libraries  of  New  College,  Merton  and  Magdalen,  Oxon.  and  Pem¬ 
broke  Hall,  Cambridge.  Whether  or  not  this  be  the  same  as  the  work 
mentioned  by  the  Cat.  MS.  of  Catharine  Hall,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  here 
ascribed  to  Robertas;  there  Professor  Corrie  has  given  it  to  William  of 
Lincoln.  See  Camb.  Antiq.  Soc.  No.  1,  p.  7.  Oudin,  Tom.  3,  p.  150,  men¬ 
tions  a  short  treatise  with  this  title  among  the  works  of  Grostete,  as  in 
the  Library  at  Westminster.  I  cannot  find  Gulielmus  Lincoln  in  Oudin. 
Tanner,  in  his  Biblioth.  does  not  mention  this  among  his  works,  but  he  does 
among  those  of  Rob.  Lincoln. 
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17-  Epistol.®  Sti  Pauli,  cum  gloss. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  bound  in  wood.  “D.D.  Jeremiah  Holt/’  As  in 
D.  14,  it  is  in  3  columns. 

18.  (l)  PrIMA  PARS  OCULI  SACERDOTIS. 

(2)  Dextra  pars,  ejusdem. 

(3)  Sinistra  pars,  ejusdem. 

(4)  Constitution es  Gul.  de  Grenfield,  Ebor.  Arch.  1300,  Pon- 

TIFICATUS  ANNO  lm0. 

(5)  Constitutiones  Othonis,  1237. 

(6)  . Ottoboni,  1268. 

Old  vellum,  MS.  4to.  double  columns,  well  written.  “Ex  dono  Thos. 
Hutton,  Nov.  14,  1638.” 

(1)  (2)  (3)  Oculus  Sacerdotis.  There  are  two  persons  mentioned  as 
authors  of  works  having  this  name,  viz.  Gulielmus  de  Pagula,  or  Paghamus, 
and  Gualterus  Parcherus. 

Gulielmus  de  Pagula,  was  Vicar  of  Winfield,  near  Windsor,  about  1350. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Boston  de  Bury  with  commendation.  Oudin,  Tom.  3, 
p.  867,  says,  Oculus  Sacerdotis  in  plurimis  Angliae  Bibliothecis  absque  authoris 
nomine  (as  in  this  case)  reperitur.  He  mentions  the  work  being  sometimes 
,  ascribed  to  Parker,  and  thinks  them  the  same  person.  Before  meeting  this 
authority,  I  had  concluded  the  same  from  the  uncertain  way  in  which 
Pitseus  and  Fabricius  speak  of  Parker.  See  also  Tanner's  Biblioth.  p.  570. 

In  Casley's  Catalogue  of  the  King's  Library,  it  occurs  three  times,  6.  E.  1.  1, 
where  it  is  ascribed  to  Parker,  and  8.  B.  15.  1,  and  8.  C.  2,  1,  where  it  is 
given  to  Gul.  de  Pagula. 

(4)  “  William  Greensfield  was  Lord  Chancellor  under  King  Edward  I. ; 
consecrated  at  Lyons  by  Pope  Clement  V.  in  1305.  He  was  joined  in  com¬ 
mission  with  Baldok,  Bishop  of  London,  to  examine  into  the  charges  against 
the  Templars.  He  was  so  convinced  of  their  innocence,  that  on  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  their  houses,  he  provided  for  a  great  many.  He  died  in  1315.” 
Collier.  The  accusations  against  the  Templars  may  certainly  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  frauds  of  the  middle  ages,  whatever  conclusions  we 
may  form  on  the  necessity  of  suppressing  the  order  from  political  reasons. 
See  Addison’s  History  of  Knights  Templars. 

(5)  (6)  See  D.  13. 

1.9.  Ivo  Carnotensis. 

(1)  De  sacramentis  neophitorum. 

(2)  De  excellentia  sacrorum  ordinum  et  de  vita  ordinandorum. 

(3)  De  significatione  sacerdotalium  indumentorum. 

(4)  De  sacramentis  dedicationis. 

(5)  Quid  significat  descriptio  alphabeti. 

(6)  De  convenientia  veteris  et  novi  sacerdotii. 

(7)  Quare  Deus  natus  et  passus  sit. 

(8)  De  Adventu  Domini. 

(9)  De  nativitate  Domini. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  beautifully  written,  bound  in  wood.  “D.D. 
J.  Holt.” 
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"  Baldewinus  fieri  fecit  hunc  librum.  Siquis  eum  ab  ecclesia  Sti  Edmundi 
abstulerit,  excommunicatus  est.”  (Sic.) 

Ivo,  a  Frenchman,  and  disciple  of  Lanfranc,  while  the  latter  was  Prior 
of  Bee,  afterwards  Abbot  of  St  Quentin,  at  Beauvais,  and  in  1092  Bishop 
of  Chartres;  obiit  1115.  He  denied  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  excommunicate 
any  person  whatever  without  assigning  cause.  These  tracts  are  Sermons 
from  the  Book  entitled  “  De  Ecclesiasticis  Sacramentis  et  officiis  et  prtecipuis 
per  annum  festis  Sermones,  24,”  except  (5),  of  which  I  can  find  no  mention. 

S.  Edmundi  Ecclesia.  See  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  Vol.  1,  p.  300. 

20.  (l)  Januensis  compendium. 

(2)  De  oratione  Dominica  —  de  die  Dominica — de  Articuljs 
Fidei  de  Sacramentis. 

MS.  4to.  vellum.  T.  0.  S. 

To  folio  143  is  in  a  clear  well  written  hand.  The  writing  then  changes 
for  24  more  folios,  and  the  treatise  (1)  ends  abruptly.  Then  follows  a 
fragment  of  a  Sermon,  in  English,  with  this  title, 

“  Thys  will  sue  on  the  Sonday  after  Trinite  Sonday,  or  ellys  on  the  Sonday 
before  Ashe  Wednesday  or  in  Sexagesimal 

Then  follow  (2)  in  a  different  hand. 

(1)  In  hand  writing  of  W.  Crashawe.  “Quere  an  hie  sit  Antonius 
Januensis  qui  librum  scripsit  quern  praenotavit — Compendium  figurarum 
moralium.” 

This  Antonius  Januensis  was  ‘  ordinis  Fratrum  Eremitarum  Sti  Augustini.’ 
He  flourished  in  1418,  and  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  See 
Trithemius.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  M.  and  I.  L.  Lib.  1. 

Wharton  calls  him  Antonius  Rampelogus,  and  gives  a  different  name  to 
his  book.  See  infra,  E.  7. 

21.  Hymni  per  annum  cum  notis  musicis. 

Instructio  de  Festis  et  Jejuniis. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  bound  in  wood.  T.  0.  S. 

22.  (l)  Valerius  Maximus — de  Gestis  Antiquorum. 

(2)  Solinus  de  Mirabilibus  mundi,  Lib.  6. 

(3)  Frontini  Stratagem ata,  Lib.  4. 

(4)  PoLYHISTORI  DEFLORATIONES  AUCTORUM  LaTINORUM. 

(5)  Liber  Falconias  Prob,e — uxoris  Probi  consulis.  Metrice. 

(6)  Flores  Auctorum  Latinorum. 

(7)  Extracts  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  in  Latin. 

(8)  I  NDEX  IN  VaLERIUM. 

MSS.  4to.  vellum,  well  bound — a  thick  volume  containing  302  folios. 

(4)  1  suppose  this  is  a  work  of  Solinus,  as  Fabricius  mentions  one  of 
his  by  this  name.  Biblioth.  Latina,  Vol.  1,  p.  414.  Hamburg,  ed.  1721. 

(5)  Anicia  Falconia  Proba,  uxor  Anicii  Probi  pnetoris  praefecti,  non 
Adelphi  pro-consulis,  ut  habet  Isidorus  Hispalensis.  Claruit,  anno  371. 
She  is  highly  praised  by  St  Jerome,  Ep.  8.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
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Alaric,  she  fled  to  Africa,  where  she  became  acquainted  with  St  Augustine, 
who  addressed  to  her  the  tract  ‘  de  Videndo  Deum,’  and  Ep.  179.  Exstat 
(says  Cave)  ab  ea,  Cento  Virgilianus  de  rebus  divinis. 

23.  (l)  Orosii  historiarum  Lib.  7. 

(2)  Alexandri  Epistola  ad  Aristotelem. 

Folio,  MS.  vellum,  wood  binding,  handsome  with  illuminated  capitals. 
T.C.S. 

(1)  Orosius,  a  Spaniard,  presbyter  of  Tarracona,  cl.  416.  In  413 
he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  St  Augustine  by  two  Spanish  bishops,  in 
415.  He  went  to  St  Hierome,  in  Palestine,  where  in  the  Council  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  he  exposed  the  Pelagian  errors.  The  object  of  this  history  is  to  shew 
by  enumerating  the  calamities  that  befel  Pagan  Rome — that  the  calumnies 
of  the  Pagans  were  false — for  they  attributed  the  seizure  of  Rome  by  the 
Goths  to  the  provocation  of  the  Gods  at  the  spreading  of  Christianity. 
Gibbon  sneers  at  him  every  now  and  then  in  his  notes.  His  book  was 
translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  and  is  quoted  by  Sir  David 
Lyndesay,  Signat.  F.  ii. 

(2)  See  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att‘.  xx.  v,  and  Fabricim  in  Biblioth.  Grceca, 

2,  10,  17. 

24.  Fasciculus  Medicus,  cujus  partes  sunt,  ut  infra. 

(1)  iEGIDIUS  VERSUS  DE  URINIS  CUM  COMMENT.  GlLBERTI. 

(2)  ISAGOGE  JOHANNICII  AD  TeGN.  GaLENI. 

(3)  Tegni  Galeni. 

(4)  Philaretus  de  pulsibus. 

(5)  Hippocrates  Amphorismata  (Sic). 

(6)  Hippocratis  Prognostica. 

(7)  Theophilus  de  Urinis. 

(8)  Tractatus  de  Libro  Animalium. 

(9)  Isaac  de  Urinis. 

(10)  Hippocratis  Amphorismata. 

(11)  CoNSTANTINI  VlATICUS. 

(12)  Isaac  diet.®  universales. 

(13)  ID.  ID.  PARTICULARES. 

(14)  ID.  DE  FEBRIBUS. 

(15)  De  Urinis  significantibus  mortem. 

(16)  Tractatus  de  Effectibus  qualitatum. 

(17)  CONFERENTIAJ. 

MS.  4to.  vellum.  T.  C.  S.  “  De  Librario  St  Augustin.  Cantuar.” 

The  table  of  contents  is  copied  from  one  in  an  ancient  hand  writing  at 
the  commencement. 

25.  Rhetorica  Tullii. 

Roberti  Lincoln,  qu^estiones  in  libr.  posterior,  sententiarum. 

\Y  ALTER  DE  BuRLEY  SUPER  LIB.  PoRPHYRII  PR^EDICATOR.  ET  PERI 
ERMENIAS  (^7rep\  epyyveiasd) 

NoBILIA  QUA3D AM  SUPER  LIB.  POSTERIOR.  SENTENT. 

Qu^estiones  DE  MOTU. 

DlSPUTATIONES  ET  QuESTIONES. 
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Frater  ^Egidius  super  libr.  pr^edicamentorum. 

Nobilia  in  librum  Porphyrii  id. 

In  librum  phisicorum  Aristotelis. 

Tractatus  de  ‘scire1  et  ‘dubitare.1 

Magistri  R.  de  Shierwood  Insolubilia. 

QuESTIONES  NOBILES  DE  UNI  VERS  ALIBUS. 

Dubitationes  super  librum  posteriorem  (sc.  Sententiarum) . 

Questiones  mult^e  super  libr.  Elenchorum — et  Alia  ejusd. 

FARRAGINIS. 

4to.  well  bound,  vellum. 

A  most  unintelligible  MS.  The  list  above  given  is  copied  from  an  old 
one,  as  in  D.  24. 

“Liber  Monast.  Ste  Marie  de  Swyneshead  in  Hoyland.” 

Swyneshead,  an  Abbey  of  Cistercian  Monks  in  that  part  of  Lincolnshire, 
called  Holland.  It  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Gresley,  1134,  and  dedicated 
to  St  Mary.  Tanner’s  Not.  Mon.  p.  119. 

Walter  de  Burley,  an  English  Priest,  cl.  1337,  of  Merton  College,  Oxon. 
He  was  for  a  time  the  fellow  disciple  of  William  Occam  under  Johannes 
Scotus,  but  he  afterwards  vigorously  opposed  his  master.  Pitseus,  who  men¬ 
tions  (3)  (4)  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Robertas  de  Shirewoode,  born  at  Coventiy,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  Oxford. 
He  taught  theology  at  Louvain,  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  literature.  He 
flourished  in  1530.  Pitseus,  who  mentions  two  of  his  works,  but  not  this. 

CD  Cassianus  de  Spiritu  Superbi^e. 

(2)  Passio  Sanctorum  Martyrum  Sergii  et  Bachi. 

(3)  Rincmari  Remensis  Vita  S.  Remigii  Francorum  Apost. 
cum  Pr.ef.  et  Hymno. 

(4)  Vita  S.  Gregorii  Nazianzeni. 

(5)  Vita  S.  Mauritii  presbyteri. 

(6)  Versus  in  honorem  S.  Felice. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  well  bound,  well  written.  (4)  has  been  bound  up 
in  the  middle  of  (3). 

(1)  It  is  the  12th  Book  of  Johannes  Eremita  (D.  10)  de  Ceenobiorum 
Institutis. 

(2)  Probably  from  Symeon  Metaphrastes  on  7  Oct.  as  in  Cave,  H.  E. 
Vol.  2,  p.  89. 

(3)  Rincmar  or  Hincmar,  a  man  of  noble  descent  in  France,  became 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  845.  From  Cave’s  sketch  of  him  he  appears  to  have 
led  a  very  busy  life.  He  died  in  882,  during  an  invasion  of  the  Normans. 
Flodoardus  mentions  his  having  written  the  life  of  his  predecessor  St  Remi- 
gius.  Plod.  Hist.  Rem.  Cave,  H.  E. 

(4)  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  wrote  some  Iambic  autobiographical  verses. 
See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Greeea,  Tom.  V.  §  13.  Gregorius  Presbyter  also 
wrote  a  life  of  him. 
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(5)  Perhaps  by  Gregorius  Turonensis.  It  was  transcribed,  as  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  says,  by  Archanaldus,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  St  Martin,  at  Tours, 
by  order  of  the  Bishop,  Raino.  See  Fabricius,  B.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lat.  Lib. 
XVII.  p.  47;  Lib.  VII.  p.  105.  Raino  was  Bishop  in  the  10th  century. 

28.  CoNSUETUDIN ARIUM  MoNASTERII  B.  MARIE,  EbOR. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum.  “  D.  D.  Thos.  Hutton.11  The  name  of  Bar¬ 
nard  is  scribbled  in  different  parts  of  the  volume. 

Alan,  Earl  of  Richmond,  1088,  built  a  stately  abbey  at  York  for  black 
monks  to  the  honor  of  St  Olave,  but  it  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  by  command  of  King  William  Rufus.  Tanners  Notitia 
Monastica.  Mr  Baker,  in  his  copy  of  Tanner,  has  referred  to  this  MS. 

29.  Stephani  de  Patrington  Bepertorium. 

ScHOLASTICA  ExERCITIA,  OxON. 

4to.  MS.  paper,  well  bound. 

Stephen  Patrington,  a  D.D.  of  Oxford,  was  Provincial  Master  of  the 
Carmelites  for  15  years.  Leland  describes  his  eloquence  such  as  to  draw 
‘  incredibilis  ad  eum  audiendum  concursus.’  He  was  confessor  to  the  King 
and  Queen ;  Bishop  of  St  David’s  1414,  died  1417.  Pitseus. 


E 


1.  Expositio  vocabulorum  Biblia:  vel  Dictionarium  Biblicum. 

MS.  12mo.  vellum,  well  written.  T.  0.  S. 

2.  (l)  De  septem  climatibus  expositio.  Lat. 

(2)  Of  the  Astrolabe  and  its  uses.  Angl. 

MS.  12mo.  vellum.  T.  0.  S.  In  an  old  parchment  cover. 

(2)  Perhaps  a  translation  of  Bede’s  work  with  the  same  name. 

3.  (l)  Statuta  curia:  cancellar.  Roberti,  Arch.  Cant. 

Modus  introducendi  negotium  in  tutoriis. 

(2)  Statuta  curia:  de  arcubus  Johannis  Arch.  Cant. 

Indices  in  Constitutiones  Otiionis  et  Ottoboni. 

(3)  Constitutiones  Othonis. 

. Ottoboni. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  in  old  wood  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  I  suppose  this  to  be  Robert  Kilwarby,  Archbishop,  1272 — 1278.  He 
then  was  promoted  to  the  Cardinalate,  and  went  to  Rome.  Collier  mentions 
that  he  composed  Statutes  for  the  Court  of  Arches. 
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(2)  John  Peckham,  most  probably,  by  the  company  in  which  he  appears, 
though  Collier  and  Pitseus  mention  no  such  statutes  by  him.  John  de  Strat¬ 
ford,  however,  in  1833 — 1348,  who  was  a  great  proficient  in  Civil  Law,  may 
be  the  author. 

(3)  See  D.  13. 

4.  (l)  S.  Augustinus — de  Sermone  Domini  in  monte. 

Miscellanea  qujsdam  Theologica.  A  few  pages  only. 
VoCABULARIUM  JURIS. 

(2)  Symachi  (sic)  Epistol^e  aliquot  “usque  ad  28,  libri  priini.11 

(3)  Petrus  Alphonsus  adv.  Jud^os. 

Plato.  Apparently  some  Latin  Extracts,  translated.  Only  a 
few  pages. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  wood  binding.  T.  0.  S. 

(1)  A  genuine  work  of  St  Augustine.  In  Part  2,  Vol.  3  of  Benedictine 
Edition.  St  Augustine  wrote  it  about  393. 

(2)  Symmachus,  Bishop  of  Rome  498,  died  in  514.  “  Extant  ab  eo  Scrip- 
tae  Epistolse  12.  Concil.  Tom.  4,  p.  1291.  apud  Dacherii  Spicilegium,  Tom.  5, 
p.  583.”  Cave,  H.  E.  Fabricius  mentions  several  others.  The  words  in 
inverted  commas  are  in  the  hand  writing  of  W.  Crashawe. 

(3)  See  D.  11. 

O.  SuMMA  VOCATA  DEXTRA  ET  SINISTRA  PARTES  OCULI  SACERDOTIS. 

MS.  12mo.  vellum.  T.  0.  S. 

See  D.  18. 

6.  The  common  place  book  of  Thomas  Betson  de  Spon,  containing 

Decretum  ABBREVIATUM. 

Casus  Papales. 

Epitaphia  qua®  am. 

De  officio  vicarii. 

(1)  BoNIFACIUS  BE  REGULIS  ET  CASIBUS  JURIS. 

Fragmenta  medica,  Angl.  et  Lat. 

Protocolum  de  libris  S.  Clementis  et  decretalium. 

MS.  very  small  4to.  paper  and  vellum,  old  binding.  T.  0.  S. 

(1)  This  is  Boniface  VIII,  Pope  from  1294  to  1303.  “  Prseterea  Ludo- 
vicus  a  S.  Carolo  memorat  ejus  (sc.  Bonifacii  VIII.),  p.  32,  de  regulis  juris.” 
Fabricius  in  Lib.  2.  B.  M.  et  I.  L. 

7.  Figure  Biblia:,  a  common  place  book  of  references  to  Holy  Scripture 

on  various  subjects. 

MS.  12mo.  paper,  old  vellum  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

Antonius  Rampelogus  natione  Italus,  Genuensis,  ord.  Eremitarum  Sti  Au- 
gustini  frater,  S.  T.  D.  disputavit  in  concilio  Constantiensi  adv.  Hussitas,  1418. 
Scripsit  ad  juvenes  ordinis  sui  in  coenobis  Neapolitano  studentes.  Super 
varios  V.  T.  locos  opusculum  quod  Figuras  Biblia  inscripsit  £rudo  et  trito 
Eloquio  Scriptum’  refert  Sixtus  Senensis  Bibl.  Sanct.  Lib.  4,  p.  198,  in  quo 
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sacras  historian  exponens  singulas  ad  morales  virtutes  accommodavit.  It  has 
been  often  published.  Robertus  Gerius,  Addenda  to  Cave ,  H.  L.  man.  1418. 

8.  (l)  Excerptiones  de  diversis  librorum  voluminibus,  (Theolo¬ 

gical.) 

(2)  Lotharius  sive  Innocentius  III.  de  miseria  humana,  Lib.  3. 
MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written.  T.  C.  S. 

(2)  Lotharius  or  Innocentius  III.  became  pontiff  in  1198,  at  the  age  of  37 ; 
he  died  in  1216.  This  book  is  called  ‘de  contemtu  mundi  sive  de  miseria 
humana.’  It  has  been  often  published,  and  is  addressed  to  Peter,  Cardinal  of 
Oporto.  See  Labbceus,  Vol.  1,  p.  508. 

9.  (l)  Compendium  Theologic^e  veritatis,  Lib.  7,  cum  tabula. 

(2)  Distinctiones  Magistri  Nich.  Gorani. 

MS.  8vo.  vellum,  thick  vol.  T.  C.  S.  “  De  comi  (communi)  librar. 

mnchrum  DunelmT 

There  is  an  account  of  this  ancient  Library  in  one  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Surtees  Society. 

(1)  It  is  the  same  as  that  attributed  to  JEgidius  Romanus,  B.  2. 

(2)  Pitseus  makes  Nicholas  Goranus  or  Gorhamus,  an  Englishman;  but 
says  Fabricius,  non  Anglus,  nec  Belga,  sed  Gallus,  a  loco  natalitio  in  con- 
finibus  Cenomanensium  et  Aremoricorum,  nuncupatus.  Ordinis  Praedica- 
torum,  et  Theologiae  Magister,  Parisiis,  ubi  diu  docuit  et  conventui  S.  Jacobi 
Prior  Praefuit,  obiitque  ann.  1295.  Wharton  places  him,  with  Pitseus,  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  and  considers  him  an  Englishman,  of  St  Alban’s.  It  appears  that 
these  “  distinctiones  ”  have  never  been  published. 

10.  (l)  Speculum  Juniorum. 

(2)  S.  Bernardi  Sermo  de  quadruplici  debito. 

(3)  De  Horologio  Achaz. 

(4)  De  Sacramentis. 

(5)  Tabula  denotans  qu m  sententia  quovis  die  legatur. 

(6)  Regula  Sti  Benedicti. 

(7)  S.  Bernardi  Epistola  ad  Abbatem  Columbensem. 

MS.  12mo.  vellum,  well  written.  T.  C.  S.  “Robertus  de  Flaneyn.” 

(2)  Sermon  22,  Tom.  3,  p.  1127,  Benedictine  edition.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  Monks  of  Clarevall,  Four  reasons  why  their  lives  are  due  to  God.  He 
tells  them  that  he  had  had  certain  signs  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  at  Clarevall 
had  flown  to  heaven.  With  this  exception  (viz.  his  pretension  to  a  super¬ 
natural  revelation)  the  Sermon  seems  a  very  admirable  one. 

(6)  In  Fabricius,  Lib.  1,  in  voce  ‘  S.  Benedictus’  is  given  an  account  of 
this  Regula.  It  is  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Colon.  Vol.  1,  p.  706, 
and  in  2d  Lugdun.  Vol.  9,  p.  655.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Bishop 
Fox  (of  Durham),  published  in  1516. 

(7)  I  cannot  find  any  such  Epistle  as  this  among  the  published  works  of 
St  Bernard.  See  Index  to  Mabillon’s  Edition. 

11.  Psalterium  vetus  Latinum,  nec  tamen  vulgatse  translationis. 

A  handsome  MS.  8vo.  vellum. 
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(1)  Expositio  Epistol^e  Valerii  ad  Rufinum  de  dissuasione 

NUPTIARUM. 

(2)  Tractatus  contra  malos  religiosos. 

(3)  PhILOBIBLON  DOMINI  RlC.  DE  AnGUILE  COGN.  DE  BURY,  EpISC. 
Dunelm. 

(4)  Gul,  de  Occham  disputatio  inter  militem  et  clericum  de  potes- 
tate  commissa  prelatis  ecclesiasticis  et  principibus  terrarum. 

(5)  Euchiridion  Magistri  Alani  de  Planctu  nature. 

(6)  Tractatus  de  moribus  regalibus— id.  de  maximis,  cum  Com¬ 
ment. 

(7)  Prologus  Alani  de  Planctu  naturae. 

(8)  Seneca  proyerbia  aliquot — alphabetice — a  diversis  libris  ejus. 

(9)  . liber  de  copia  verborum — sive  de  4  virtutibus,  quae 

dicitur  formula  vivendi — ad  Paulum. 

(10)  Seneca  tres  Epistol^e  ad  Lucillum,  viz.  Ep.  2,  76,  77. 

8vo.  MS.  vellum,  well  written.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  I  can  find  no  notice  of  this  in  the  accounts  (in  Fabricius  and  Cave)  of 
Ruffinus  Aquiliensis,  nor  under  any  other.  In  Fabricius,  B.  L.  sub  Valerio 
Maximo,  ad  finem.  Dissuasio  ad  Ruffinum  ne  ducat  uxorem  sub  nescio  cujus 
Valerii  nomine  Scripta,  legiter  inter  Opera  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  5.  Ed.  Johannis 
Marcianoei,  p.  337.  Leland,  de  S.  B.  pp.  307,  327,  mentions  Commentaries 
on  it.  Among  others  who  so  wrote  were  Nicolas  Trivet,  1328,  and  John 
Rideval,  1330.  Gunton,  Hist,  of  Peterburgh  Cathedral. 

(3)  Richard  de  Angerville  or  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham  and 
Chancellor  to  King  Edw.  Ill,  died  in  1354.  Hie  cum  Oxoniae  bibliothecam 
fundasset,  librum  de  amore  librorum  et  institutione  illius  Bibliothecae  a  Ro¬ 
berto  Holkot  conscribi  fecit,  inscripsitque  Philobiblion,  illique  Epistolam  an. 
1344,  suo  nomine  praefixit,  unde  libellus  iste  etiam  sub  Ricardi  nomine 
prodiit  saepe  numero  ut  Spirae,  1483.  Paris.  1503,  &c.  Morhofio  judice,  Philo¬ 
biblion,  etsi  dictio  genium  istorum  temporum  sapit,  tamen  eleganter  Scrip- 
turn  est,  ac  multa  proponit  rei  Bibliothecariae  arcana.  At  the  end  of  the  MSS. 
(and  in  this  one  also)  is  written,  Explicit  Philobiblon  domini  Ricardi  de 
Augerville,  cognominati  de  Bury  quondam  Episc.  Dunelm.  Completus  est 
tractatus  iste  in  manerio  nostro  de  Auklande,  24  Jan.  a.d.  1344,  aetatis  nostri 
58.  Pontificatus  II.”  Fabricius,  B.  3. 

He  was  also  Dean  of  Wells,  and  Tutor  to  the  Black  Prince. 

(4)  William  of  Occham,  the  Venerabilis  inceptor  and  Doctor  Singularis  et 
Invincibilis  of  the  Schoolmen,  was  famous  about  1330.  He  violently  opposed 
John  XXII.  in  the  matter  mentioned  D.  13,  but  was  protected  by  Lewis  of 
of  Bavaria;  he  died  in  1347.  Fabricius. 

(5)  Alarms  de  Insulis,  a  Fleming,  the  Doctor  Universalis  of  the  Schools, 
‘  theologus  Parisiensis  ej  usque  academia;  moderator.  Tandem  ordinis  Cister- 
ciensis  Conversus  seu  frater  laicus  factus  est,  A.  1215/  and  died  1294. 
‘Librum  de  planctu  naturae  contra  Sodomiae  vitium/  edidit  Leyserus  Hist. 
Poematum  medii  JEvi,  p.  1012,  &c. 

(8)  Quae  in  Editionibus  antiquis  feruntur  sub  titulo,  proverbiorum  Senecae 
parum  differ  ant  a  P.  Syri  Sententiis.  Fabricius,  B,  L. 
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(9)  This  is  mentioned  thus  by  Fabricius,  Bill.  Lat.  In  iisdem  Epistolis 
(i.  e.  in  the  Epistles  of  Pseudo  Seneca  to  St  Paul,)  Pseudo  Seneca  ait  se  ad 
Paulum  mittere  librum  de  copia  verborum,  et  Thomasinus  de  Bibliothecis 
Patavinis,  p.  58,  testatur  in  Bibl.  Monasterii  S.  Antonii  urbis  Patavins  extare 
manu  Exaratum,  L.  Annan  Seneca  Cordubensis  Stoici  discipuli  librum  de 
copia  verborum  ad  Paulum.  Nuga,  Nuga,  inquit  Nic.  Antonius  hac  narrans 
T.  1.  Bibl.  Vet.  Hispan.  1.  8,  p.  81. 

13.  A  CALENDER  OF  PISTLIS  Yt  BE  RAD  I  YE  CHURCH. 

Epistles  of  St  Paul — Dedis  of  the  Apostlis — James — Petre 
1,  2. — Joon.  1,  2,  3. — Judas — Apocalips  of  Joon. — with  Pro¬ 
logues. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  beautifully  written.  “  Ex  dono  Oliv.  Band. 
Coll.  Soc.  1635.” 

14.  Psalms  in  English — Canticles,  from  Is.  12;  Is.  38;  2  Kings  1; 

Exod.  15  ;  Hab.  3  ;  Deut.  32.  Song  of  3  children,  in  an  abbre¬ 
viated  form.  Te  Deum — Magnificat — Benedictus — Nunc  Di- 
mittis — Athanasian  Creed,  with  comment,  on  each  article. 
Proverbs  —  Ecclesiastes  —  Canticles  —  Wisdom — Ecclesiasti- 
cus. 

MS.  very  small  size,  vellum,  beautifully  written.  “  Ex  dono  Edvv. 
Powell,  hujus  Collegii  griemialis.” 

Seems  to  have  been  a  book  of  private  devotion.  There  is  a  prayer  and 
some  reflections  at  the  end  in  a  later  hand  writing. 

15.  P SALTERIUM  CUM  CaNTICIS. 

MS.  small  as  before,  vellum,  beautifully  written  and  illuminated. 
“  D.  D.  W.  Beale.” 

The  part  of  the  Litany  containing  the  invocations  of  Saints  has  been 
scratched  out  with  a  furious  pen. 

16.  Instructiones  ad  monachos,  viz. 

De  octo  omamentis  Monachorum.  De  3  temptationibus  Monachorum.  De 
Milite  Spirituali.  De  armis  Ejus  et  Equo.  De  Divitibus.  De  Monachis. 
De  Corpore  Christi.  Homilia  Eusebii  Episcopi.  De  tribus  habitaculis :  Cselo, 
Mundo  et  inferno. 

Sermones  diversi  Eusebii,  Gregorii,  Isidori,  aliisque. 

MS.  small  size,  vellum,  wood  binding. 

Seems  to  be  a  sort  of  common-place  book  of  Theology  for  a  Monk.  The 
‘  Sermones  ’  are  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  book. 

17.  (l)  Tractatus  de  conscientia  et  Fama. 

(2)  Petri  Lombardi  Sententiarum  Libri  4. 

(3)  De  duobus  Tabernaculis. 

(4)  Celebratio  Miss^;  in  commem.  Passionis  Christi. 

(5)  AnIMADVERSIONES  QUiEDAM  TlIEOLOGIC,E. 
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(6)  Sermones  super  Epistolas  Dominicales. 

(7)  De  Animjs  Essentiam,  ejusque  potentiis. 

(8)  Seneca  de  Remediis  Fortuitorum. 

(9)  . de  Beneficiis. 

(10)  Boecius  de  disciplina  Scolarum. 

(11)  De  statu  magistricii. 

(12)  Tullius  de  Amicitia. 

(13)  . de  Senectute. 

(14)  Tractatus  plurimi  philosophici. 

(15)  Numerus  Capitulorum  Biblije. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  in  different  hands.  “  Ex  dono  Mri  Gent,1’ 
at  B.  15. 

(1)  These  pages  merely  serve  as  a  cover  to  the  other  parts,  when  the 
MS.  was  unbound.  Petrus  Cellensis  (see  infra)  also  wrote  ‘  de  Conscientia.’ 

(2)  See  B.  11. 

(3)  This  may  be  an  extract  from  Petrus  Cellensis :  “  Mosayci  tabernaculi 
mystic®  Expositionis,  libri  2.”  See  in  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  23,  p.  636, 
et  seq.  See  Cave,  H.  L.  Vol.  2,  p.  248. 

(9)  A  genuine  work,  in  7  books,  ad  JEbucium  Liberalem  Lugdunensem ; 
cujus  mentio  fit,  Ep.  91.  Videtur  illud  opus  respicere  Seneca,  Ep.  81. 

(10)  Hunc  librum,  Boethii  nomine,  quod  prae  se  fert,  maxime  indignum, 
a  Dionysio  Rikelio  Carthusiano  qui  ob.  1471,  scriptum  esse  prodit  Labbseus. 
Cave,  H.  L.  But  Fabricius  says  Labbaeus  is  wrong,  and  after  mentioning  other 
conjectures,  approves  of  the  one  fixed  on  by  Thomasius,  who  gives  it  to 
Thomas  Brabantuius,  or  Cant  ipr  at  anus,  qui  fl.  1250.  I  find,  however,  that 
this  differs  from  the  Venice  Ed.  1491,  and  the  Basil.  Ed.  1570;  it  is  much 
shorter. 

(11)  This  is  the  third  Book  de  disciplina  scolarum.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  it. 

18.  Evangel  according  to  St  Joon. 

Psalms,  various. 

An  Explicacion  or  Summe  op  the  Creed. 

MS.  12mo.  size,  vellum.  T.  C.  S. 

19.  Expositio  vocabulorum  Bibli^e.  “Joh.  de  Pratis  a  quibusdam 

auctor  fuisse  creditur.”  Handwriting  of  W.  Crashawe.  Ordine 
alphabetico. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written.  T.  C.  S. 

Cave,  Fabricius,  and  Labbaeus  mention  no  such  person  as  Joh.  de  Pratis. 
It  is  most  probably  a  mistake  for  Arlottus  de  Prato,  Tusciae  oppido,  ordinis 
minorum  Generalis,  obiit  an.  1287.  Hie  Concordantias  Biblicas  scripsisse 
traditur  ab  Albicio,  ut  ex  ejus  libro  Conformitatum,  quem  an.  1389,  absolvit, 
notavit  Oudinus,  Tom.  3,  p.  569.  Arlotique  hujus  esse  putat  concordantias 
Latinas  quae  toties  recusae  sunt  in  variis  locis,  atque  Hugoni  de  St  Charo 
tribuuntur  Florentino,  aliisque.  Alii  referunt  ad  Conradum  de  Halberstadt 
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vel  Ricardum  Stavenesby  vel  ad  Joh.  Derlington ;  sicut  particularum  concor- 
dantias  ad  Johannem  de  Segovia.  Arlotum  secutus  est  Is.  Nathan  ut  ipse 
profitetur  qui  Hebraicas  concordantias  composuit.  Fair.  Lib.  1. 

20.  S.  Biblia — Vulgatse  editionis — cum  prologis  et  indice. 

MS.  12mo.  size,  vellum,  beautifully  written.  “  Ex  dono  Mri  Gent.” 

21.  Vocabularii  fragmentum. 

Sermones,  34. 

MS.  12mo.  size,  vellum,  well  bound. 

22.  Iste  Libellus  constat  domini  loci  dicti  de  Henton  ordinis  Carthus. 

Orate,  Supplico,  pro  anima  fratris  Johannis  Clerk  quondam  dictse 
domus  Monachi  et  scriptoris  hujus  opusculi  cui  nomen  intitulatur 
“  Veni  mecum  in  adjutorium.” 

It  contains  17  chapters,  of  which  the  following  are  the  contents: 

(1)  Anselmus  de  examinatione  mortis,  perpetuae  poenae  et  sempitern® 
gloriae. 

(2)  Bernardus  de  Ingratitudine. 

(3)  De  guerra  inter  Jerusalem  et  Babilonem. 

(4)  Meditatio  devotissima  et  valde  utilis — compilata  a  magistro  Ughtredo 
Dunolini — sacrae  paginae  professore. 

(5)  Formula  compendiosa  vitae  spiritualis,  ex  Horologio  Sapientiae,  Lib.  2, 
c.  16. 

(6)  De  Scientia  utilissima  homini  mortali,  quae  est  scire  mori. 

(7)  Qualiter  Christus  in  Sacramento  Eucharistiae  sit  devote  recipiendus. 
Hor.  Sap.  2,  4. 

(8)  Quare  divina  sapientia  suos  caros  in  hoc  mundo  permittit  tarn  mul- 
tipliciter  tribulari.  Hor.  Sap.  1,  20. 

(9)  De  Cruciatibus  Infernalibus.  Hor.  Sap.  1,  10, 

(10)  De  gaudiis  paradisi  terrestris. 

(11)  Nota  remedia  contra  temptationes  —  De  utilitate  temptationum  et 
tribulationum  quibus  deus  Electos  suos  temporaliter  affligi  et  fatigari  per¬ 
mittit. 

(12)  De  oratione  et  de  modo  orandi. 

(13)  De  tribus  periculis  in  orationibus  Cavendis,  secundum  Bernardum. 

(14)  Tria  sunt  in  oratione  consideranda  id.  id. 

(15)  De  Libro  qui  vocatur  Florarium  Bartholomew,  i.  e.  de  vita  perfecta. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written,  bound  in  wood.  T.  C.  S. 

De  Henton,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1227.  Ela,  Countess  of  Sarum,  founded 
a  monastery  for  Carthusian  monks,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  and  St  John.  In 
the  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  it  is  placed  in  Wiltshire,  which  Tanner  corrects. 
Not.  Mon.  p.  200. 

(1)  I  find  no  separate  tract  with  such  a  name  among  the  wrorks  of 

,  St  Anselm. 

(2)  Among  the  Sermones  de  Diversis,  N°.  27,  p.  1139,  Vol.  1,  Benedictine 
Fd.  ( Mabillon .) 

(3)  See  S.  Bernardi  Parabola  II.  Vol.  1,  p.  1248,  ditto. 
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(4)  Ughtred  Bolton,  ordinis  Sti  Benedicti,  monachus  Dunclmensis.  Pits 
calls  him  an  opponent  of  Wiclif,  and  mentions  by  him  a  book  ‘  meditationum,’ 
and  some  others.  “Cum  Guil.  Jordano  Dominicano  et  Jo.  Hiltono  Fran- 
ciscano  propter  Fratres  mendicantes  controversias  habuit.”  Fabricius  who 
refers  to  Leland,  c.  449,  and  Baleus,  Cent.  6,  33.  See  Fitseus,  in  anno  1380. 

(5)  For  the  Horologium  Sapientia,  see  D.  9.  3. 

(13)  The  fourth  Sermon  in  quadragesima.  See  Mabillon’s  St  Bernard, 

Vol.  1.  p.  821. 

(14)  The  fifth  Sermon,  ditto. 

(15)  Bartholomceus  Florarius,  cl.  1420,  a  man  not  in  orders  and  very  much 
inclined,  says  Pitseus,  ‘  religiosos  non  facile  ferre  et  in  eos  quando  se  offerebat 
occasio  debacchari,’  in  consequence  of  this  his  writings  were  suppressed, 
and  very  few  remain.  Pits  gives  only  the  names  of  two,  Florarxum  and 
de  Abstinentia.  “Ex  ejus  libro  de  abstinentia  locum  profert  Jo.  Wolfius, 
Tom.  1,  lectionum  memorabilium,  p.  801.”  Fabricius,  Lib.  6.  See  Professor 
Corrie’s  Notes  to  the  Catalogue  of  Cath.  Hall  MS.  books,  N°.  1,  p.  10. 

(i)  s.  Augustinus — de  Pastoribus. 


(2)  . — de  Ovibus. 

(3)  . . DE  CURA  AGENDA  PRO  MORTUIS  AD  PaULINUM. 

(4)  . DE  DISCIPLINA  OhRISTI ANORUM. 

(5)  . DE  DECEM  CHORDIS. 

(6)  . DE  8YrMBOLO  CONTRA  JuD^EOS. 


(7)  Schema  morale. 

(8)  Aurelii  Cassiodori  magni  Senatoris  liber  de  Anima,  in  18  chs. 
MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  beautifully  written.  T.  C.  S.  Wood  binding. 

“Liber  Ste  Crucis  de  Waltham.” 

(1)  (2)  are  on  the  34th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  They  are  contained  in  the 
Antwerp  edition,  1577,  Tom.  ix,  but  not  in  the  Benedictine  edition. 

(3)  A  genuine  production,  script,  circ.  421.  It  is  in  Benedictine  ed.  Tom.  6. 
I  quote  the  following  curious  note  of  Labbaus.  “Ex  quo  vel  unico  libro 
subrui  potest  universa  Justificationis  Calvinistica  substructio:  si  vel  atten- 
das  verba  Paulini  ‘  Universa  pro  defunctis  Ecclesia  supplicare  consuevit : 
sive  auream  Augustini  sententiam.  In  Machabaorum  libris  legimus  oblatum 
pro  mortuis  sacrificium.  Sed  etsi  nusquam  in  Scriptis  veteribus  omnino 
legeretur  non  parva  tamen  est  Universa?  Ecclesia'  Auctoritas :  ubi  in  precibus 
sacerdotis  qua;  Domino  Deo  ad  ejus  altare  funduntur,  locum  suum  etiam 
habet  commendatio  mortuorum.  Quid  clarius?”  Vol.  1,  p.  134.  S.  Aurelius 
Cassiodorus — in  aulis  regum  Gothorum  Theodorici  ej  usque  successorum  gra- 
tiosus  Prafectis  Pratorio,  et  anno  Christi  513,  consul,  deinde  postremis  annis 
ab  anno  534,  in  Monasterio  inter  libros  et  sacras  meditationes  consenuit, 
producta  ultra  annum  93  at  ate.  In  Commentario  ad  Ps.  145.  Cassiodo¬ 
rus  librum  ‘  anima’  sive  ‘  de  anima’  testatur  tertium  decimum  in  Variarum 
opere  contineri,  quod  ab  editoribus  hactenus  etiam  a  Garetio  neglectum. 
Fabricius.  Notwithstanding,  the  book  was  published  at  Paris  in  1500. 
See  the  last  edition  of  Cave,  H.  L. 

(4)  See  B.  25. 

(5)  (6)  See  Labbceus,  Vol.  1,  p.  146.  They  are  in  the  same  volume 
of  the  Antwerp  edition. 
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Waltham,  was  a  College  of  Secular  Canons  founded  by  Earl  Harold,  1062, 
which  was  changed  by  King  Henry  II.  to  a  College  of  Regulars  in  11 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross  and  St  Laurence.  Tanner's  N.  M.  p.  60. 

24.  (l)  Speculum  Edwardi  regis. 

(2)  Carta  liberta  domini  nostri  Jesu  Ciiristi.  Metrice. 

(3)  Speculum  S.  Edmundi  confessoris,  in  36  chs. 

(4)  Some  English  Verses,  about  2  pages. 

(5)  Poenitentium  regula:  qu^edam. 

(6)  S.  Bernardi  meditatio  de  Compassione  B.  V.  Marine. 

(7)  Melito  Sardiensis — de  assumptione  B.  V.  Marie. 

(8)  ClEMENTIS  LaNTHON  PRIORIS - EXPLANATIO  SUPER  ALAS  ChE- 

RUBIM  ET  SERAPHIN. 

(9)  Narratio  de  Spiritu  Guidonis.. 

(10)  De  horis  canonicis. 

(11)  Nicodemi  historia  de  passione  Christi. 

(12)  Anastasii  Episcopi  sermo  de  imagine  Christi. 

(13)  MlSS^I  QUAS  APARES  ANGLS  REGI  KaRULO  MAIFESTABAT  El 
QD  P  PCCO  SUO  CELEBRETUR. 

(14)  Trentale  aureum  Gregorii  Pap^:. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written,  old  wood  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  The  title  is  in  Casley's  Cat.  of  King's  Lib)'.  8.  F.  7.  4.  Speculum 
Sacerdotis  Secundum  Visionem  Edwardi  regis,  Libro  1.  Neither  Pitseus  nor 
Fabricius  mention  this  in  the  writings  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  nor 
any  other.  It  is  therefore  most  probably  a  forgery. 

(3)  S.  Edmundus  Rich,  sive  Divitis  Arch.  Cantuar.  defunctus  1240. 
his  life  in  C.  12.  Speculum  Ecclesice  ad  Cistercienses  Pontiniacensis 
Monasterii  monachos — in  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (Paris)  and  in  Lugdunensi, 
Tom.  25,  p.  316.  He  was  bom  at  Abingdon,  a  friend  of  Roger  Bacon,  and 
Treasurer  of  Salisbury,  afterward  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  1233  to 
1240.  Leland  says  the  Speculum  is  the  only  one  of  his  writings  that  he  had 
seen,  but  there  is  in  Lindwood  and  Spelman,  Constitutiones  Synodales.  Fabr. 

B.  5. 

(6)  Perhaps  from  a  spurious  tract  de  Vita  Mystica  seu  de  Passione  Do¬ 
mini,  C.  10.  See  Mabillon’s  Ed.  of  St  Bernard,  Vol.  2,  p.  442. 

(7)  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  a.d.  170.  The  full  title  here  given  is  “Re- 
latio  vera  beati  Millitonis  Sardiensis  Episcopi  de  Assumptione  B.  V.  Marie, 
quam  audivit  a  B.  Johann.  Evangelista  et  Scriptam  fratribus  Laodicensibus 
misit,  apud  Anselm.  Eccles.  Hist.” 

Extat  sub  ejus  nomine  liber  de  transitu  B.  V.  Marie  (sed  ab  omnibus  pro 
spurio  habitus  etiam  a  Baronio,  ann.  48,  et  172.  Sexto  Senensi,  Brasichallano, 
Possevino,  Bellarmino,  Labbaeo,  &c.)  lat.  in  Bibl.  Patrum,  Tom.  2.  Pri¬ 
mus  quod  sciam  sub  Melitonis  nomine  citavit  Beda,  Retract,  in  Act.  C.  8.  et 

C.  13,  qui  nonnulla  in  eo  S.  Scripturae  veritati  repugnantia  notat,  quae  prop- 
terea  in  editionibus  nonnullis  omittuntur:  immo  figmentum  diserte  vocat 
et  plura  in  eo  mendacia  animadvertit.  Cave,  H.  L. 
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Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grceca  V.  1,  2,  says  there  are  several  Greek  copies 
extant  of  it  under  the  name  of  St  John,  which  appear,  however,  to  he  more 
ancient  than  the  Latin  version. 

(8)  Clemens  Lanthon,  Anglus,  Canonicus  regularis  et  presbyter  circ.  aim. 
1170.  Fabricius,  Lib.  11.  Leland,  C.  199.  Pitseus,  p.  232.  Prior  of  Langdon 
a  Premonstratensian  Abbey  in  Kent. 

(9)  A  vision  of  Gydo  in  civitate  Alesco,  24  miles  from  the  Curia  Aposto- 
lica,  in  1323,  assuring  him  of  a  future  state. 

(11)  See  B.  20,  4. 

(12)  Anastasius  Episcopus,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  called  also  Sinaita,  Cl. 
561.  I  suppose  this  to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Sermon  given  by  Com- 
befisius,  Hist.  45,  num.  15.  See  Cave,  H.  L. 

(13)  After  the  title.  Si  quis  illas  in  honorem  domini  nostri  Ihu  Christi, 

She  Mariae,  et  Sti  iEgidii  habuerit  celebratas  cum  oracionibus  formarum 
sequentium  et  oracione  Sti  iEgidii . adeo  impetrabit  quicquid  juste  petierit. 

(14)  Trentale,  an  office  for  the  dead,  to  be  said  for  30  days.  I  had  sus¬ 
pected  this  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Services  of  Pope  Gregory  I,  but  I  cannot 
find  it  there. 

25.  The  chastening  of  God’s  children. 

MS.  8vo.  paper,  in  English,  27  chapters,  well  bound. 

Printed  by  Caxton,  in  folio.  See  Mr  Hartshorne,  Book  Rarities,  p.  138, 
and  p.  233,  with  this  title,  “  The  prouffytable  boke  for  manes  soule,  and 
right  comfortable  to  the  body,  and  specyally  in  adversite  and  tribulation, 
whiche  boke  is  called  The  Chastysing  of  Goddes  Chyldren.” 

“  There  is  a  MS.  of  this  book  in  St  John’s  Library:  it  is  written  in  exactly 
the  same  hand  as  the  MS.  of  Ovid  in  the  Pepysian,  and  might  have  passed  for 
the  autograph  production  of  the  immortal  typographer,  were  there  not  a 
much  earlier  one  on  vellum  in  the  British  Museum.”  Hartshorne,  loc.  cit. 

26.  Missale  cum  Calendario. 

Psalterium  abbreviatum  ex  dispositione  S.  Hieronymi. 

MS.  8vo.  vellum,  beautifully  written,  with  illuminated  capitals.  T.  C.  S. 

27.  Hugo  de  S.  Victor,  de  Sacramentis,  Libri  4. 

MS.  thick  volume,  8vo.  vellum,  well  bound.  T.  C.  S. 

Cave  mentions  “de  Sacramentis  Xtianae  fidei.  Lib.  2.’’  There  are  however 
several  other  tracts  by  him  which  refer  to  the  same  subject,  and  which 
are  here  included. 

28.  (I)  Ricardus  de  S.  Victor. 

(1)  In  Ps.  29. 

(2)  De  septem  desertis. 

(3)  In  Ps.  122. 

(4)  De  statu  interioris  hominis  post  lapsum. 

(5)  De  exterminatione  mali  et  promotione  boni. 

(6)  De  studio  sapientiae  et  ejus  commendatione. 

(7)  De  6  generibus  contemplationum. 

(8)  De  Tabernaculo,  Area  et  Propitiatorio. 
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(II)  H  ugo  de  S.  Victor. 

(1)  De  meditatione. 

(2)  Praef.  ad  tractatum  de  quadruplici  sensu  3  Scripturae. 

(3)  De  oratione. 

(III)  Bonaventura. 

(1)  De  7  gradibus  contemplationis. 

(2)  De  efficacia  caritatis  in  anima  suspirante  ad  amorem  Dei. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written,  in  old  binding.  T.  C.S. 

(I)  In  the  edition  of  1650,  Rotoraagi,  1  Vol.  in  2  Parts.  (5)  occurs 

p.  1,  part  1.  (1)  (3)  p.  425,  part  2.  (4)  p.  23,  part  1.  (8)  p.  402,  part  2. 

(6)  is  probably  the  same  as  de  Eruditione,  p.  46,  part  1 ;  and  (7)  is  from 
the  book  called  Benjamin  Minor  in  part  1. 

(II)  In  the  edition  Rotomagi,  1548,  in  3  vols.  (1)  (3)  are  in  Vol.  2, 
p.  284  and  238.  The  tract  (2)  does  not  occur  there. 

(III)  In  the  edition  Rome,  1588 — 1596.  (1)  is  in  Tom.  6,  part  2. 

(2)  I  cannot  find  in  the  notices  of  that  edition. 

29.  Fasciculus  medicus — cujus  partes  similissimae  sunt  ad  D.  3,  4. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  with  many  MS.  notes  in  the  margin,  old  binding. 

T.C.S. 

30.  PoSTILLA  SUPER  EvANGELIA  PER  ANNUM. 

H  istori.e  Extracts  ex  libris  narrationum. 

MS.  small  8vo.  size,  vellum,  well  written,  bound. 

The  MS.  affords  no  clue  whatever,  that  I  can  discover,  as  to  the  author 
of  the  Postils. 

31.  Petrus  de  Riga.  Aurora.  Metrice. 

Commendationes  omnium  Apostolorum. 

MS.  4to.  double  columns,  vellum,  old  wood  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

Petrus  de  Riga,  Cantor  et  Canonicus  Remensis  ab  anno  1170,  defunctus 
circiter  1209.  The  book  called  Aurora  is  a  metrical  translation  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  some  in  hexameters,  and  some  in  elegiacs.  The  greatest 
part  of  it  is  still  unedited.  There  is  a  twofold  edition  in  the  Libraries, 
♦  one  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Petrus  de  Riga,  and  another  which  was 
interpolated  during  the  life-time  of  the  author  by  TEgidius  Parisiensis.  In 
Leyser’s  collection  of  middle  age  poetry,  there  is  an  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  work  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Petrus  de  Riga  translated  the  whole  or  only  part  of  the  Bible ;  whether 
or  not,  iEgidius  completed  it.  From  a  copy  of  a  MS.  in  the  Library 
at  Vienna,  which  contained  the  Sacred  History  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  and  the  Gospels,  it  appeared  to  be  proved  in  the  opinion 
of  P.  I.  Lambacher,  that  this  was  the  only  part  which  P.  de  Riga  per¬ 
formed.  He  confirmed  his  opinion  by  quoting  Henricus  Gandavensis,  who 
says  that  P.  de  Riga  versified  the  Heptateuch,  2  Books  of  Kings,  and  the 
Gospels.  Both  Henr.  Gandavensis,  and  the  MS.  referred  to  are  of  the  same 
age  with  P.  de  Riga.  A  MS.  at  Turin  contains  more  than  the  Vienna  MS. 
viz.  Tobit,  Daniel,  Judith  and  Esther  in  addition,  and  the  Maccabees,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  an  epitome  or  recapitulation  of  all  that  pre- 
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cedes  the  Acts.  It  has  been  hence  conjectured  that  iEgidius  wrote  only  the 
epitome  and  the  versification  of  the  Acts.  Fabricius. 

The  MS.  here  catalogued  contains  a  hymn  in  honor  of  St  Agnes.  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  2  Books  of  Kings,  Cantic.  Cantic.  coming 
between  them,  Tobit,  Esther,  Judith,  Daniel,  Maccabees,  Gospel  History, 
Acts  of  Apostles,  and  recapitulation  of  what  precedes.  In  the  Vienna  MS. 
there  is  said  to  be  a  hymn  to  the  B.  V.  Mary,  after  the  Book  of  Ruth: 
there  is  none  in  this  MS. 

Some  English  verses  about  the  days  of  the  week. 

Calendarium,  handsomely  written. 

Martilogium  do.  with  illuminated  capitals. 

Officium  S.  Gabrielis,  later  and  coarser  writing,  2  pages  only. 

MSS.  4to.  vellum,  well  bound,  wood.  T.  C.  S. 

“  Constat  ayo  Xpof.  (sic)  Caldecott.”  “  Dono  Dedit  Thomas  Gyles, 
12  Mai.  1558” 

The  Martilogium  is  the  commentary  on  the  Calendar,  being  the  principal 
part  of  the  volume.  It  contains  short  notices  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints, 
arranged  according  to  the  days  of  the  month. 

The  office  of  S.  Gabriel  the  Archangel,  containing  the  introits,  &c.  for 
that  festival. 

There  are  traces,  in  the  binding,  of  a  very  handsome  illuminated  MS. 
which  has  been  used  up  to  bind  this  one  with. 

(1)  Narratio  de  Spiritu  Guidonis. 

(2)  Vit^e  sanctorum  aliquot — Tractatus  moralis. 

(S)  Speculum  laicorum. 

(4)  Sermones  Michaelis  de  Ungaria. 

(5)  Speculum  Religiosorum. 

De  confessione,  (6  pages  only.) 

De  pr^edicatione  yerbi  Dei,  (2  pages.) 

MS.  4to.  paper,  well  bound. 

(1)  See  E.  24,  9. 

(2)  In  the  following  order.  S.  Pauli  Eremite.  S.  Antonii.  S.  Hilla- 
rionis.  S.  Thaycis(?)  S.  Johannis.  S.  Or.  De  S.  Thebarde.  De  S.  Tlieone. 
De  S.  Apollonio.  De  S.  Ammon.  De  S.  Coprete.  De  S.  Abbate — (I  cannot 
read  it.)  De  S.  Heleno.  De  S.  Eulogio.  De  S.  Appelle.  De  S.  Paphnutio 
Abbate.  De  S.  Isidoro.  De  S.  Apollonio.  De  S.  Machario.  De  S.  Amone. 
De  Antonio  et  Paulo.  De  S.  Promone.  Then  come:  Interrogationes — de 
Oratione — de  Continentia — contra  Fornicationem — de  nihil  possidentibus — de 
Abbate  Helie — de  Distreccione  (sic) — de  Humilitate — de  Patientia — de  Cari- 
tate — Johannes  Subdiaconus — Abbas  Johannes. 

(4)  There  are  13  of  these  Sermons.  All  that  Fabricius  says  of  him  is 
as  follows.  “  Michaelis  de  Ungaria  Doctoris  Theologi  Sermones  prodiere 
Colonise,  1496,  8vo.  apud  Hermannum  Baumgart  de  Ketwich :  nulla  hujus 
Michaelis  mentio  in  Davidis  Czwittingeri  Specimine  Hungarian  Litteratce. 

I  do  not  find  him  mentioned  any  where  else,  but  Fabricius  has  not  given 
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the  first  edition.  There  is  one  in  C.  C.  C.  Library  bearing  date  Argentorat, 
1493.  See  Nasmith’s  Cat.  429. 

(5)  By  Gul.  de  Pagiila,  I  suspect.  Pitseus  however  says  that  it  begins 
‘  Accipe  disciplinam  meam.’  ‘Accipite,  vos  religiosi,  disciplinam  meam,’ 
is  the  beginning  of  a  MS.  Norvic.  More.  76,  according  to  Bishop  Tanner, 
Biblioth.  p.  570.  The  present  treatise  begins  ‘Accipite,  vos  religiosi,  hunc 
speculum.’  There  is  perhaps  sufficient  similarity  to  conclude  they  are  mainly 
the  same  treatise  of  Gul.  de  Pagula,  see  D.  18.  There  is  a  MS.  with  the 
same  title  in  the  Harley  Collection  attributed  to  St  Edmund  Bich  or  St 
Edmund  Pountney  (de  quo  v.  E.  24,  3.)  See  Hart.  MS.  Cod.  3490,  5441. 

34.  Richard  of  Hampole — Stimulus  conscienti^e.  English  metre, 
the  titles  of  the  Sections  in  Latin. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  well  bound. 

See  B.  7. 


1.  Gul.  Peraldi  summa  de  vitiis  et  virtutibus. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  full  of  marginal  notes,  old  wood  binding. 
“D.  D.  J.  Holt.” 

‘  Liber  Sti  Edmundi.’ 

Gulielmus  Peraldus  sive  de  Petra  alta,  a  Frenchman  of  the  province  of 
Vienne ;  became  a  Dominican  friar  in  1219.  He  is  by  some  said  to  have 
been  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  but  it  is  most  probable  he  was  only  a  Suffragan 
Bishop.  The  year  of  his  death  is  differently  mentioned,  by  Cave,  1275. 
Fabricius,  1250,  and  Possevinus  Apparatus  Sacr.  Tom.  1,  p.  710,  in  1255. 
This  work  has  been  often  published. 

There  were  several  monasteries  in  England  dedicated  to  St  Edmund.  See 
D.  19. 

2.  Hymni  Ecclesiastici — cum  notis  musicis,  vel  Processionale. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum.  T.  0.  S.  Well  written,  old  wood  binding. 

The  chants  are  in  Latin,  the  rubrics  in  English. 

3.  Explicatio  vocum  in  S.  Bibliis. 

Aelredus  de  oneribus  Isaias.  Mutilus  in  fine. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  well  written,  wood  binding.  “  D.  D.  J.  Holt.” 

(1)  Seems  a  very  common  MS.  There  are  several  such  works  noticed 
in  the  authorities.  See  E.  1,  E.  19.  This  however  is  not  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  seems  something  of  the  same  kind  as  I  should  conceive  the  Dicta 
of  Grostete  must  be.  It  begins  ‘  Tres  sunt  paradisi,  tres  incolce,  tria  ligna,’ 
&c.  Occasionally  there  are  a  few  pages  written  continuously  in  the  same 
hand. 
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(2)  This  work  of  Aelredus,  see  D.  2,  2.  is  generally  found  among  the 
works  of  St  Bernard.  It  consists  of  11  Sermons.  Cave.  Fabricius  says 
there  are  31  Sermons  on  Is.  13,  14,  15,  16,  ‘of  the  burden  of  Babylon.’ 
It  is  in  Vol.  2,  Mabillon’s  edition  of  St  Bernard,  p.  555.  It  is  in  one  place 
‘  Ethelredus.’ 

4.  (l)  Tractatus  theologicus. 

(2)  Gul.  de  Monte,  de  inquirendis  in  confessione. 

(3)  SeRMONES  4  DE  DIVERSIS. 

(4)  Tractatus  theologicus,  in  133  ch3. 

(5)  Speculum  Pcenitentis,  in  65  ch8. 

(6)  Joh.  Belethus — de  Ecclesiasticis  officiis. 

(7)  Excerpta  de  Yitis  Patrum  ad  Monaclios,  quas  de  Graeco  in 
Latin,  transcripsit  Jeronimus. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  wood  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  This  seems  to  be  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  it  is  so  contractedly 

written,  that  I  cannot  make  out  the  beginning  of  it,  thus  Dicit  Dcus  cenral . 

(2)  Gulielmus  de  Montibus,  or  Montanus,  or  Leycestrius,  Anglus,  Cano- 
nicus  Augustinianus  Lincolnensis,  circ.  ann.  1217-  Fabricius.  This  work 
is  not  mentioned.  It  is  probably  an  extract.  See  infra. 

(3)  Four  Sermons  without  name — de  utroque  adventu — de  jejunio,  &c. 

(4)  Begins — De  malis  innotescendis  ex  Acilio  Cabilonensi — whose  name 
occurs  neither  in  Cave  nor  Fabricius. 

(5)  Mentioned  as  by  Gul.  de  Montibus  in  Tanner’s  Biblioth.  p.  361.  (See 
Nasmith’s  Cat.  C.  C.  C.  217.)  where  several  other  works  of  the  same  kind 
are  also  given.  One  in  the  Bodl.  ‘  Wilelmi  de  Montibus  scriptum,  quomodo 
religiosi  monendi  sunt  ad  confitendum  et  quae  poenitentiae  pro  peccatis  reli- 
giosorum  est  injungenda.’  Oudin,  p.  117,  Tom.  3,  seems  wrongly  to  have 
confounded  him  with  Gulielmus  de  Schirewood  (See  Tanner  and  Pitseus ,) 
for  which  he  gives  no  reasons. 

(6)  Johannes  Belethus,  Theologicae  Scholae  Rector  Parisiis  ut  testatur 
Henricus  Gandavensis,  c.  18,  de  Script.  Eccles.  Deinde  in  Ecclesia  Am- 
bianensi  ( Amiens )  floruit,  teste  Alberico  in  Chronico  ad  ann.  1182,  p.  363. 
The  present  work  has  been  often  edited.  Fabricius,  Lib.  9,  Tom.  2,  p.  1589, 
calls  it  ‘  nobile  opus.’  Gunton,  Cat.  Monast.  Peterb.  says  it  is  often  found 
with  the  Rationale  of  Durandus. 

(7)  Among  the  ‘opera  falso  adscripta  Hieronymo,’  in  Cave,  H.  L.  ‘De 
Vitis  SS.  Patrum  liber  sub  Hieron.  nomine  Antwerp,  1615,  excusus  partirn 
ex  Hieronymo,  partirn  ex  aliis  autoribus  consarcinatus.’  See  also  Fabricius. 

5.  Formularium  audienti^i,  pro  grossariis  et  procuratoribus 

utile. 

Large  8vo.  MS.  vellum,  well  bound.  T.  0.  S. 

A  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Law.  ‘Liber  Thomee  Welde,  Monachi.’  ‘De 
Librar.  Sti  Augustin.  Cantuar.’ 
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6.  (l)  Juliani  Toletani  Episcopi  Prognosticon,  Lib.  3. 

(2)  Sermones  LXXIII.  Mutilus  in  fine.  The  index  gives  73,  the 
MS.  terminates  in  the  middle  of  71. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written.  T.  0.  S. 

(1)  Julianus  Toletanus,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Julianus  Pomerius, 
Bishop  of  Orange  (Arausicanum)  anno  495.  Our  author  was  Bishop  of 
Toledo;  he  was  a  Spaniard  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  was  Bishop  from  680 
to  690.  He  presided  at  the  12,  13,  14,  15  Councils  of  Toledo,  and  was 
commended  by  Pope  Stephen  VI.  This  work  is  Prognosticon  futuri  sseculi 
ad  Idalium  Episcopum  Barcinonensem  (Barcelona)  de  prsescientia  futuri 
saeculi :  Lib.  1,  de  origine  mortis  human®, — Lib.  2,  de  animabus  defunctorum, 
quomodo  se  habeant  ante  corporum  resurrectionem, — Lib.  3,  de  suprema  cor- 
porum  resurrectione.  Published  Leipsic,  1535.  Fabricius,  Lib.  ix.  Bib/. 
M.  et  I.  Latinitatis. 

(2)  There  is  no  name  given  to  these  Sermons. 

7.  Jacobi  de  Voragine  Sermones  Dominicales,  159. 

MS.  thick  volume,  8vo.  vellum,  ill  written. 

It  contains  also  an  Index  Sermonum  and  an  Index  Rerum,  by  Thomas 
Vowne,  a.d.  1381. 

In  the  beginning  he  is  styled  Januensis.  See  A.  20.  Bishop  Jewel’s 
opinion  of  him  may  be  seen  in  his  Index  to  the  Answer  to  the  Jesuit  under 
Simeon  Metaphrastes. 

8.  Joh.  Lathbury,  Tractatus  originalium  sive  Alphabeta  Mo- 

ralis,  Pars  lraa.  per  litteras  A,  B,  C. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  poor  condition. 

An  Englishman,  Ord.  Minor.,  about  1406.  This  work  is  the  same  as 
that  called  Distinctiones  Theologies,  as  it  is  designated  by  both  these  titles 
in  the  MS.  of  St  Peter’s  College,  according  to  the  Catalogue.  Oudin  thinks 
it  also  the  same  as  the  one  called  Loci  Communes,  in  University  College, 
Oxford,  Cod.  820,  and  Exeter  College,  Cod.  20.  Fabricius,  Lib.  ix.  Oudin, 
Tom.  3,  p.  2212.  Wharton,  Addenda  to  Cave,  p.  85.  Cat.  of  St  Cath.  Hall, 
MS.  Professor  Corrie,  p.  9. 

.9.  Breviarum  Romanum. 

MS.  thick  8vo.  vellum,  well  written. 

10.  PoEMATA  VETUSTA,  viz. 

(1 )  Cartula  Approbata.  )  .  , 

(2)  Liber  Urbani.  f  m  rhymmg  verses. 

(3)  Liber  Catonis. 

(4)  Versus  Pcbnitentiarii. 

(5)  Libellus  Equivocorum  verborum.  Metrice. 

(6)  Liber  Enchiridion  (sic)  ditto,  same  subject. 

(7)  Liber  pni  Doctrinalis,  ditto. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  wood  binding;.  T.  0.  S. 

7  O 

(2)  Daniel  Church,  or  Ecclesiensis,  not  Becclesiensis,  as  Geo.  Brown 
has  it  in  the  Cat.  MSS.  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  See  Bale,  Cent.  3,  N°.  17. 
Scripsit,  Latinis  versibus,  Urbanum — de  uxorum  comitate  Liber  1,  Clar.  1190. 
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(2)  (3)  are  probably  the  same  productions  as  those  quoted  in  War  tons 
Eng.  Poetry,  Vol.  2,  p.  170. 

(5)  There  is  a  work  with  this  title  in  the  Library  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 
See  Cat.  MSS.  Angl.  et  Hibern.  Vol.  2,  Part  2,  p.  32,  N°.  463,  by  Joannes 
Serlo,  grammaticus,  ex  Eboracensi  Canonico  Monaehus  Fontanus,  Cisterciensis 
ordinis,  et  tandem  Abbas,  Cl.  1170.  Bale,  Scrip.  Brit.  Cent.  2,  N°.  91. 
See  also  Chrysostomus  Henriquez,  Phoenix  reviviscens,  p.  80. 

(7)  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  or  Alexander  Neckham.  See  Christopher 
Hendreigh,  Pandect.  Brandenburg,  p.  108,  Patria  Normannus,  Dolensis  non 
vero  ut  alii  putant  Burgunda,  Doctor  Sorbonicus,  Cl.  1240.  See  Wadding, 
Ord.  Minor.  Script,  p.  9.  Scripsit  volumen  metro  leonico  de  Grammatica, 
quod  praenotavit  Doctrinale  puerorum.  Henricus  Gandavensis  de  S.  E.  c.  59, 
says  it  was  much  used  in  schools  in  his  time.  It  was  published,  Venet. 
1483.  Alarms  de  Insulis  also  wrote  a  work,  called  Doctrinale. 

All  quoted  from  the  Ilistoria  Poetarum  et  Poematum  Medii  JEvi,  by 
Polycarp  Leyser. 

11.  (l)  Sermonarium. 

(2)  Concilium  Lateranense  sub  Alex.  III.  Papa. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  Consists  of  notes  and  observations  on  different  subjects;  a  sort  of 
common-place  for  Sermons. 

(2)  Concilium  Lateranense  VIII,  anno  1168  coactum.  In  quo  Fredericus 
Imp.  ob  intrusum  in  sedem  Apostolicam  Victorem  antipapam  damnatur  et 
imperio  privatur.  Consulentur  Johannes  Sarisburiensis,  Ep.  60,  et  Epist. 
ad  Cantise  Sub-priorem.  In  eadem  Synodo  decretam  esse  legationem  ad 
pellendos  Episcopos  (quos  vocant)  schismaticos  et  catholicos  sedibus  suis 
restituendos  testatur  chronicon  Laudense  A.  1168, 

12.  ScOTI  QUODLIBETICJ3  QU.ESTIONES,  21. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum,  well  bound.  “D.D.  J.  Holt.'” 

“Liber  W.  Feckenham,  Scolaris.” 

Johannes  Dunstonensis  Anglus  (Leland  calls  him  Johannes  Dunostenus) 
a  patria  Duns,  quod  vocabulum  Graecis  owoVos,  Scotus  communiter  appel- 
latus  non  ut  Sexto  Senensi  visum,  veluti  <tkot£lv6 s,  ob  profundissimam  obscu- 
ritatem,  discipulus  Alexandri  de  Hales  et  Gulielmi  Veri  sive  Guaronis,  prse- 
ceptor  Occami  et  ab  eo  oppugnatus ;  ipse  (ord.  min.)  docuit  Oxoniae  primum, 
deinde  ab  ann.  1304,  Parisiis,  inter  Scholasticos  Doctor  Subtilis  ac  Realium 
sect®  fax  et  tuba,  dogmatis  de  immaculata  conceptione  B.  V.  oppugnator 
fervidus.  Colonise  mortuus,  1308,  aetatis  73. 

The  12th  volume  of  his  works,  ed.  Paris,  1519,  contains  the  present 
opusculum — and  Antwerp,  1620,  or  Col.  1635.  Waddingus  added  a  com¬ 
mentary  from  Venice  ed.  1520,  and  a  solution  of  243  objections  of  Guido 
Bartolucio,  who  had  fancied  he  had  observed  so  many  contradictions  in 
the  works  of  Scotus. 

13.  (l)  Gregorii  Magni  Dialogus,  in  4  books,  containing  12,  38,  38, 

61  chapters  respectively. 

(2)  Gregorii  Magni  Pastorale. 

MS.  8vo.  paper  and  vellum,  well  written. 
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(1)  Dialogus  in  quatuor  libros  divisus  inter  Gregorium  et  discipulum 
ejus  Petrum  Diaconum  de  vita  et  miraculis  patrum  Italicorum  et  de  eter- 
nitate  animarum.  It  has  been  often  published.  Pope  Zacharias  (ann.  741 
752)  translated  it  into  Greek,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  most  modern 
languages,  as  well  as  into  Anglo-Saxon.  Fabricius,  B.  7. 

(2)  See  D.  15. 

14.  MlSSALE  CUM  NOTIS  MUSICIS. 

MSS.  small  4to.  vellum,  incomplete.  There  are  a  number  of  pages 

ready  ruled.  T.  C.  S. 

15.  Procli  Comment,  in  libr.  Platonis  de  Republica,  Grace. 

Quarto,  MS.  beautifully  written  in  small  Greek  character  on  paper, 

T.  C.  S. 

See  Fabricius ,  Bibl.  Grceca,  Lib.  5,  c.  26,  §  16. 

16.  (l)  Isidori  Archiepiscopi  Soliloquiorum  liber  qui  Sinonima 

NUNCUPATUR. 

(2)  Regula  B.  Basilii  Ep.  Cappadocia. 

MSS.  small  4to.  paper.  T.  C.  S.  “  Scriptus  circ.  1340,”  says  W. 

Crashawe. 

(1)  See  B.  20,  2.  In  ed.  Colon.  1617,  p.  216 — 227,  praemissa  Epistola 
ad  Braulionem  Archidiaconum.  Meditationes  et  praeceptiones  morales  sunt 
quae  soliloquia  vocantur  quia  homo  solus  plangens  secum  vel  rationem  suam  in 
consilium  vocans  inducitur:  synonima  vero,  quia  eadem  res  aliis  aliisque 
verbis  repetita  inculcatur.  Italicae  versionis  meminit  N.  Antonius,  Tom.  1, 
p.  263.  Fabricius. 

There  is  no  Ep.  ad  Braulionem  in  this  MS.  The  work  is  in  2  Books. 

(2)  In  18  chapters.  It  is  probably  an  extract  from  the  more  diffuse 
work  attributed  to  St  Basil.  I  cannot  find  any  mention  in  the  authorities 
of  a  work  answering  the  description  of  this  MS.  V.  Cave,  Vol.  1,  p.  240. 
H.  L.  Fabricius,  B.  G.  Lib.  5,  c.  19,  §  6,  9. 

17.  Sermones  56  super  Evangelia  totius  anni. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum.  Mutilus  in  fine.  “  Ex  dono  W.  Beale,  Coll. 

Mag.” 

There  is  no  indication  whatever,  that  I  can  discover,  of  an  author  in 
this  volume. 

18.  (l)  Aristotelis  Liber  de  Secretis. 

(2)  Algorismus — metrice  cum  commentario. 

(3)  De  7  Capitalibus  criminibus. 

(4)  Tractatus  de  sphara  et  rebus  astronomicis. 

(5)  Expositio  nominum  quorum  usus  est  in  theoria  plane- 

TARUM. 

(6)  Tractatus  Astrologicus — metrice,  qui  sic  incipit  “Est  tua 

Saturne,  domus.” 
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(7)  Tractatus  Astronomicus  et  Geometricus — cum  tabulis  et 
figura  Zodiaci. 

(8)  De  Meteoris. 

(9)  Ludi  Salomonis  quos  FECIT  PRO  REQUESTU  REGINA  Acrys. 

(10)  TrOTULA  MULIER  SaLERNITANA - DE  MORBIS  MULIERUM,  Cs.  86. 

(11)  Walteri  Mapes  Apocalypsis — metrice. 

(12)  Rhetorica. 

(13)  SuMMA  CUJUSQUE  DISTINCTIONIS  IN  LIB.  4.  SENTENTIARUM - 

carmen  heroicum. 

(14)  Summa  Omnium  (Sc.  101)  distinctionum  1®  et  2®  part, 
decreti  aurei  Gratiani — metrice. 

(15)  Mirabilia  orientis  et  Anglic. 

(16)  Sententi^e  ex  diversis  auctoribus. 

MS.  small  4to,  vellum.  “  Ex  dono  W.  Beale.” 

(1)  See  B.  14.  2. 

(10)  Trotula  quae  et  Erotis  dicitur  cujus  ‘Curandarum  aegritudinura  mu- 
liebrium  ante  in  et  post  partum  liber  extat  cum  medicis  antiquis  Venet.’  apud 
Aldos  filios  1547,  p.  71.  Fabricius,  B.  19. 

(11)  ‘  Gualterus  Mapes,  Henrici  II.  regis  Sacellanus  circ.  ann.  1210,  archi- 
diaconus  Oxon.’  says  Fabricius,  who  notices  that  Leland  confounded  him  with 
Gualterus  Calenius.  Tliis  latter  however  was  also  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 
Walter  Mapes  was  a  Canon  of  Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln,  1196,  and 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  1197.  *  Vir  admodum  festivi  ingenii  qui  lapsos  cleri- 
corum  et  monachorum  mores  mordaci  sale  acriter  perfricuit.’  Cave.  Scripsit 
Apocalypsis  Golise  pontificis.  Liber  1.  De  vita  et  moribus  ecclesiasticorum, 
MS.  in  several  libraries,  see  Tanner  s  Biblioth.  p.  507.  His  poems  have  been 
lately  published  by  the  Camden  Society  of  London. 

19.  Has  been  removed  to  L.  20. 

20.  StI  GrEGORII  HoMILIiE  in  Evangelia,  40. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum,  beautifully  written,  old  wood  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

‘  Liber  iste  est  de  Societate  fratrum  minorum  Herefordise.’ 

“  De  diversis  lectionibus  Evangelii  homiliae  40,  ad  Secundinum  Tauromi- 
nitanum  Episcopum,  anno  592,  absolutae.”  Cave,  H.  L. 

They  have  been  translated  into  Italian  and  French.  Fabricius,  B.  7. 

21.  Biblia  cum  prologis  Hieronymi  et  Epistola  ejusdem  ad  Pau- 

LINUM. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum,  well  written  and  perfect,  well  bound.  “  Ex 
dono  Oliveri  Dand  quondam  Collegii  Socii.” 

22.  Richard  Lepar,  Capellanus  de  Foston,  de  7  Sacramentis  spon- 

SALIBUS. 

Richard  Lepar,  Testamentum  ejus. 

CoNJURATIONES  SeU  ExORCISMI. 
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Inventarium  Tiio.  Marshall  de  Barton,  anno  1455. 

De  die  Dominica — imperfect. 

Fa  sciculus  Morum — cum  indice. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper,  in  poor  condition,  leaves  have  been  torn  out 
by  wholesale.  T.  C.  S. 

This  seems  merely  to  be  a  common-place  book;  the  name  ‘  P.  Marshall’ 
occurs  in  another  book  of  the  same  kind,  see  F.  26.  I  can  find  no  notice  of 
the  name  Richard  Lepar,  and  I  should  think  that  the  antiquity  of  the  book 
is  its  only  merit,  as  a  curiosity. 

23.  (l)  Gul.  Occam  disputatio  inter  Clericum  et  Militem  de  potestate 

regia. 

(2)  De  Deo  creatore,  Scholastica  disceptatio,  in  21  ch8. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  ill  written ;  the  first  occupies  6  folios,  the  latter 
186  folios,  and  is  in  a  different  hand  writing.  T.  0.  S. 

Gul.  Occamus,  a  Franciscan,  and  disciple  of  Duns  Scotus,  afterwards  his 
great  opponent.  ‘  Patronus  nominalium  et  signifer  occamistarum,  Fraticel- 
lorumque,  paupertatem  Christi  adv.  Johann.  22  asserentium,  ambitionem- 
que  Rom.  Pontif.  convellentium,  clarus  circ.  1330,  defunctus,  1347.’ 

(1)  has  been  published  at  Paris,  1598,  et  apud  Goldastum,  Vol.  1,  p.  13, 
also  in  Eng.  at  London,  1540.  (  Tanner ,  p.  555.)  There  is  a  dialogue  on  the 
same  subject,  Univ.  Library,  and  St  John’s  Library,  printed  by  Thomas  Ber- 
thelet.  Hartshorne,  pp.  167,  433. 

(2)  begins  *  Cunctae  res  difficiles../  I  can  find  no  indication  of  the  author. 

24.  (l)  Legenda  Sanctorum  totius  anni  cum  Homiliis. 

(2)  De  translatione  S.  Johan.  Beverlaci,  (one  page  at  the  end.) 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  wood  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

(2)  Folcardus,  a  Cluniac  Monk,  an.  1066,  addressed  to  Aldred,  Archbishop 
of  York,  two  books  containing  the  “Vita  et  miracula  Johannis  Beverlacii,  ex 
Hagustaldensi  Episcopo  (an.  687.)  Archiepiscopi  Ebor.”  John  Beverley  died 
in  721  or  722.  The  life  is  in  MS.  in  C.  C.  C.  Library,  see  Tanner’s  Biblioth. 
p.  99. 

25.  (l)  Robertus  Lincoln,  computus  ecclesiasticus  cum  tabulis  et 

calendario. 

(2)  De  Astro labio,  cum  figuris  nitide  exaratis. 

(3)  Introductio  in  Zaelis  Calendarium. 

(4)  De  planetis  (different  hand  writing.) 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  in  poor  condition.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  This  is  an  undoubted  work  of  Bishop  Grosseteste’s.  See  Pegge’s  Cata¬ 
logue,  p.  282. 

(2)  I  had  thought  this  most  probably  by  Bishop  G.,  but  it  begins  ‘  Scito 
quod  Astrolabium  est  nomen  Graecum,’  whereas  the  treatise  ascribed  to  him  by 
Tanner  begins  ‘Astrolabii  circulos  et  membra.’  Pegge,  p.  281.  Tanner, 
p.  349. 
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(4)  begins  also  differently  from  the  tract  with  this  title  ascribed  to  Gros¬ 
seteste.  See  Tanner,  p.  347. 

26.  A  Latin  Grammar  in  English. 

Vocabularium  Lat.  Engl,  as  far  as  0. 

Pr^efatiq  ad  pugnam  gallorum  a  P.  Marshall. 

Miscellanea  quaidam. 

Tractatus  Grammaticalis. 

Artogropiiia  (sic)  prob.  for  Orthograpiiia. 

Vocabulary,  Eng.  Lat. 

Fragmenta  duo — latine — sine  titulo  vel  auctore. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  The  very  dirty  common-place  book  of  —  Mar¬ 
shall.  T.  0.  S. 

27.  Translatio  S.  Benedicti. 

Miracula  ejusdem. 

Sermo  in  honorem  ejusdem.  Mutilus  in  fine. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written.  T.  C.  S.  Wood  binding. 

"Liber  Sti  Augustin.  Cantuar.” 

Aimoinus,  gente  Aquitanus,  Ord.  Bened.  monachus  Floriacensis  (de  Fleury) 
claruit  ante  1001,  juvenis  adhuc  monachus  factus,  Oylboldo  csenobii  praefec- 
turam  tenente.  Sub  Abbone  et  Guazlino  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
Fabric .  B.  1.)  abbatibus  vitam  egit;  atque  ilium  anno  1004  ad  monasteriuin 
Squirs  comitatus  est,  ej usque  neci  interfuit.  Vir  cum  eloquentia  turn  mul- 
tarum  rerum  peritia  et  mirabili  ingenii  flumine  prsestantissimus  ut  de  eo 
loquitur  Usserius.  Inter  scripta  ejus,  De  miraculis  S.  Bened.,  Libri  2,  ad 
Guazlinum  abbatem.  Habentur  apud  Johannem  a  Bosco  in  Bibliotheca  Flo - 
riacensi,  p.  79.  Sermo  in  festivitatibus  S.  Bened.  apud  eund.  p.  270.  Trans¬ 
latio  reliquiarum  corporis  S.  Bened.  in  Galliam.  Duchesne  inter  historicos 
Francorum.  Tom.  3,  and  Mabillon  Scec.  Bened.  2,  p.  359.  Cave,  H.  L.  Vol.  2, 
in  anno  1001. 

28.  Gulielmus  Swarby — Annotationes  in  Genesin  et  Exodum. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper,  poor  condition.  T.  0.  S. 

Gulielmus  Pepinus,  a  Frenchman  of  Evreux,  (Ebroicensis)  ord.  Praedicat. 
Scripsit  Commentarium  in  Genesin  et  Exodum,  circ.  ann.  1500,  quod  saepe 
typis  excusum  est.  v.  Bob.  Gery.  add.  to  Cave,  Vol.  2.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  the  individual  or  not.  Perhaps  it  may  be  Gulielmus,  3d  abbott  of 
Melrose,  who  was  previously  prior  of  Kirkham  in  Yorkshire.  Died  in  1170. 
Among  whose  works.  Tanner  mentions  Expositio  in  Genesin,  Lib.  1.  Tan¬ 
ner’s  Biblioth.  p.  359. 

29.  Novus  Abbas  de  S.  Cecilia — de  sponsalibus  et  matrimonio. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper  and  vellum,  poor  condition.  T.  C.  S. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  anything  of  this  author. 

30.  (1)  La  Lumiere  a  Lais. 

(2)  Le  Manuel  des  Pechez. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  beautifully  written,  in  old  French  verse. 
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(1)  La  Lumiere  a  Lais .  See  Cat.  Hurl.  MSS.  cod.  4390,  art.  1.  “  A  long 
Poem  in  old  French  verse,  styled  in  the  Prologue  and  at  the  end,  Le  Romanz 
qe  est  apele  lumiere  a  lais,  Light  for  the  Laity.  It  is  not  however  any  other¬ 
wise  a  Romance  than  as  being  written  in  the  Romance  language.  It  is  in  fact 
a  system  of  Divinity  beginning  at  the  creation  and  carried  on  to  the  general 
judgment.  The  author  seems  to  name  himself  Pieres,  ‘Par  Pieres  puet  qi 
cest  livre  fist/  in  6  Books.”  By  comparing  with  a  copy  in  the  University 
Libr.  Gg.  1.  1.  The  name  is  accurately  known.  “Ceo  est  le  oreison  de 
mestre  Peres  de  Peccham,  auctour  de  ceste  livre.”  It  is  divided  into  G  Books, 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  master  and  scholar,  and  begins  thus, 

Verrai  Deu  omnipotent 
Ke  est  e  fin  e  commencement 
De  tute  les  choses  ken  le  secle  sunt 
Ke  avant  furent  e  apres  serrunt. 

(2)  by  Bishop  Grostete.  See  Tanner.  “Enchiridion,  Lib.  1.  quod  idem  sit 
cum  Manuel  des  Peches  quod  gallice  scripsit  Rob.  Grost.  et  in  anglicos  Rythmos 
transtulit  Rob.  Brunensis  quern  vide.”  In  the  Cat.  Hark  MSS.  it  is  said  to  be 
Anglice,  and  is  perhaps  the  translation  of  Robert  of  Bourne,  who  flourished 
1303.  See  Wartons  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  1,  p.  59,  and  Mr  Hearne’s  pref.  to 
Robert  of  Glocester,  p.  58.  Neither  original  nor  translation  except  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  latter  are  published.  Warton,  ibid.  I  presume  it  may  be 
extant  in  the  Bodl.  Libr.  4057,  though  the  Bishop’s  name  be  not  added. 
Pegge’s  Life  of  Gh-ostete,  p.  285. 

31.  (l)  Hugo  de  St  Victor  de  virtute  orationis. 

(2)  S.  Anselmi  meditatio. 

(3)  Liber  ad  Paulum  et  Jusloch  de  utilitate  Psalmorum. 

(4)  Augustini  Hoctoris  de  excellentia  Psalmorum. 

(5)  Orationes  varije. 

(6)  Oratio  Maurilii  Andegavensis  Episcopi  ad  S.  Mariam. 

(7)  Enchiridion  Sexti  Pythagorici  cum  prologo  et  commen- 

DATIONE  HlERONYMI. 

(8)  Oratio  ad  Hominum. 

(9)  Meditationes  2,  sc.  S.  Augustini  et  S.  Bernardi. 

(10)  Tractatus  de  confessione  et  oratione  cujusdam  Thom.e 
Monachi. 

(11)  Extracta  de  libro  Anselmi  de  convTcione  Monachorum. 

(12)  . DE  GRADIBUS  HUMILITATIS. 

(13)  Oratio  Sti  Edmundi  Archiepiscopi  ad  B.  Mariam. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  written  in  very  large  characters.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  Cave  mentions  no  such  work  by  Hugo  de  S.  V.  as  a  separate  treatise, 
nor  does  Oudin,  but  I  find  the  title  is  wrong,  it  should  be  ‘  de  modo  orandi/ 
for  with  this  treatise  it  agrees.  See  Venice,  Ed.  1588,  p.  110,  Vol.  2.  I  leave 
the  title  however  as  it  stands  on  the  MS. 

(2)  This  contains  two  meditations  of  S.  Anselm.  De  miseria  humana, 
Ed.  Colon.  Agrip.  1612,  Tom.  3,  p.  184,  and  de  redemptione  generis  human®, 
Tom.  3,  p.  197. 
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(3)  is  ascribed  to  St  Hierome. 

(4)  most  probably  an  extract  from  the  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos. 

(6)  Andegavensis  (of  Angers).  See  D.  26,  5. 

(7)  Sextus  sive  Sixtus  cujus  Sententias  ex  Rufini  versione  latine  tantum, 
ct  ab  interprete  forte  an  bine  inde  interpolatas,  liabemus,  exceptis  paucis 
quibusdam  illarum,  qu®  Graece  sparsim  occurrunt  inter  sententias  Democritis 
Demophilique  et  apud  Originem.  De  hoc  Sexto  quern  Pythagoricum  vocat 
Eusebius,  et  cum  Sixto  Episcopo  Romano  sciens  forte  confudit  Rufinus,  dixi 
in  Bibl.  Lat.  Sextum  Philosophum  sub  Adriano  Imp.  floruisse  ait  Syncellus. 
Catal.  Pythagoricor.  apud,  Fab.  Biblioth.  Greeca,  Lib.  2,  c.  13. 

Cave  says  merely :  ‘  Xysti  sive  Sexti  Pythagorci  philosophi  Enchiridion  seu 
sententi®  a  Rufino  vers®,  et  ab  eo  mala  fide  sub  Sexti  pap®  nomine  edita 
extant  Lovan.  1518.  Basil.  1520.  Colon.  1522,  &c.  See  also  Fabricius, 
B.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lat.  B.  19,  p.  196. 

(9)  I  have  compared  the  Meditatio  ascribed  to  St  Augustine  with  the 
Bened.  Ed.  Appendix  to  Tom.  6,  p.  107.  It  agrees  with  it  as  far  as  c.  5 ; 
there  is  then  two  folios  inserted  different  from  the  printed  copy,  and  then 
agrees  with  c.  5,  to  the  end  of  c.  9,  and  then  stops.  See  B.  25,  16.  St  Bernard. 
It  is  the  tract  called,  Meditatio  devotissima  ad  human®  cognitionis  cogni- 
tionem,  alias  Liber  de  anima.  See  Ed.  Paris.  (F.  Picard .)  1632,  page  1048. 
Mabillon’s  Ed.  Vol.  2,  Tom.  5,  p.  332.  It  is  considered  spurious.  “  Ex  Ber¬ 
nardo  aliisque  collect®,  quales  leguntur  in  Hugonis  de  St  Victor  libro  quarto 
de  anima.” 


G. 

1.  Historia  Ecclesiastica  tripartita  cum  pr^efatione  Cassiodori, 

Lib.  12. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  bound. 

“De  societate  fratrum  minorum  Herefordi®.” 

Epiphanius  Scholasticus,  clarus  circa  ann.  510,  et  amicitia  Cassiodori  atque 
suscepta  ejus  precibus  versione  Latina  insignium  Gr®corum  scriptorum, 
famam  non  obscurum  consecutus.  Hie  est  qui  Historian!  Ecclesiasticam 
Socratis,  Sozomeni,  et  Theodoreti  misit  in  compendium,  cui  digesto  in  duo- 
decim  libros  imposuit  nomen  Histories  tripartitce  qui  lucem  primum  viderunt 
August.  Vindelic.  1472.  Fabricius  Mir®us  ad  Sigeberti  (c.  12)  Annotat. 
Epiphanium,  Cassiodoro  postulante,  Theodoreti,  Socratis  et  Sozom.  Hist. 
Eccles.  ex  Gr®co  Latinam  fecisse,  Cassiodorum  vero,  ex  translatione  Epi 
phanii.  Hist,  tripart,  contexuisse.  Ac  si  Cassiodori  prefationem  consulas 
verum  dixisse  Mirsus  videbitur.  Si  vero  attendas  verba,  cap.  17.  Instit. 
Divin.  Lect.  veriorem  pronuntiabis  Sigeberti  sententiam  qui  ait  Epiphanium 
(non  Cassiodorum)  tres  historias,  suadente  Cassiodoro  in  unam  compegisse. 
Mansi  note  on  Fabric.  B.  M.  et  I.  L.,  B.  5. 
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2.  (l)  H  ugo  de  St  Victor  de  Institutions  Novitiorum. 

(2)  Ordinarium  sive  Dietarium  vitje  religiose. 

(3)  Forma  vit.®  regularis. 

(4)  Formula  novitiorum,  with  an  Index  rerum  alphabetice,  and 
Index  per  capita. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  bound.  D.D.  J.  Holt. 

“Liber  Monachorum  Sti  Edmundi.” 

(1)  Oudin  assigns  this  to  Gulielmus  Peraldus  (F.  1.)  in  Hugo  de  S.  Victor, 
Tom.  2,  p.  1143,  but  lie  does  not  mention  it  under  Peraldus,  Tom.  3,  p.  458. 
He  then  however  does  speak  of  a  tract  de  Vita  Monastica,  which  appears 
to  have  gone  under  different  titles,  and  which  may  be  the  one  he  refers  to. 

(2)  (3)  These  subjects  were  so  often  written  upon  in  former  times, 
that  it  seems  almost  hopeless,  without  a  very  full  acquaintance  with  middle 
age  writings  to  attempt  to  assign  their  authors.  Such  titles  are  extremely 
common,  when  the  contents  vary  in  every  way. 

(4)  This  is  the  same  as  D.  9,  1,  by  Cardinal  Bonaventura. 

This  was  probably  the  common  book  of  reference  for  the  religious  house 
to  which  it  belonged. 

.'».  Philosopiiia  W.  de  Conciiis,  ex  editione  secunda. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written.  (I  suspect  T.  0.  S.)  With  ex¬ 
cellent  geometrical  figures. 

“De  Librario  Sti  Augustin.  Cantuar. 

W.  de  Conchis,  (of  Evreux)  Ebroicensis  Normannus,  quam  per  triennium 
audivit  Parisiis  Johannes  Sarisburiensis,  qui  post  Bernardum  Camotensem 
Grammaticum  opulentissimum  appellat.  Fuit  autem  Philosophus  et  The- 
ologus.  There  are  two  Philosophise,  Minor  et  Major.  This  appears  to  be 
the  latter.  In  hoc  opere  quod  ipse  Philosophiam  quodammodo  Theologicam 
appellavit  nonnulla  scripserat  quse  ipse  deinde  recantavit  in  JDragmatico 
Philosophice  sive  Dialogo  cum  Henrico  II.  Normannise  Duce  et  Comite  Ande- 
gavensium  quod  scriptum  adhuc  in  variis  Bibliothecis  Anglise  servatur. 
Fabricius,  B.  M.  et  I.  L.  B.  3,  p.  408.  Obiit  circ,  1150, 

4.  Antidotarium - VETUS - ALPHABETICE. 

MS.  8vo.  well  written.  (I  suspect  T.  C.  S.) 

“Sti  Cuthberti,  Dunelm.” 

5.  (l)  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  old  French  metre. 

(2)  A  METRICAL  COMPOSITION  IN  OLD  FRENCH,  3  folios  Only. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  bound  in  wood,  with  illuminated  capitals.  T.  C.  S. 

The  Roman  de  la  Rose  was  written  by  Guillaume  de  Lauris,  finished 
Jean  Duclos:  3  copies,  in  Casleys  MSS.  of  the  King’s  Library,  p.  295,  297, 
302,  have  at  the  end  ‘commence  en  vers  Fran^ais  par  Guilaume  de  Lauris 
et  paracheve  par  Jean  de  Mehun.’  See  Senebier,  Cat.  MS.  Geneve,  p.  432. 
See  Mansi's  ATote  on  Fabricius,  B.  M.  et  I.  L.  Lib.  9,  p.  98. 

(2)  Begins, 

II  fablers  trop  me  grevent 

Rimer  je  ne  senent 

Chaunter,  lire,  dire  fors  de  fables, 

&c.  &c. 
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There  is  a  copy  in  the  University  Library,  Gg.  1,  1.  (23.)  It  is  there 
entitled  “Du  bounte  des  femmes  et  de  lur  pronesces,”  but  I  cannot  find 
any  name  of  the  author. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  in  Hallam,  Mid.  Ages, 
ch.  9,  part  2. 

6.  PSALTERIUM  CUM  CaLENDARIO  ET  RuBRICIS. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper,  well  written,  wood  binding.  T.  0.  S. 

The  rubrics  are  in  Dutch. 

7.  (l)  TrACTATUS  BREVIS  DE  PRA3DIC  ATIONE. 

(2)  S.  Hieronymi  EpistoLuE  ad  Demetriadem  et  Eustochium. 

(3)  . DE  42  MANSIONIBUS  ISRAEL. 

(4)  Tractatus  theologicus,  cujus  initium  est,  Ps.  45,  v.  10. 

(5)  Glossa  interlin.  et  comment,  in  Cantic.  Canticorum. 

(6)  Dieta  salutis  cum  tabula. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  wood  binding.  T.  C.  S. 

(2)  Epistola  ad  Demetriadem.  There  are  two  Epistles  of  this  name  extant ; 
one  genuine,  written  about  414,  in  Vol.  4,  Benedictine  Edition,  and  one 
spurious,  which  Cave  ascribes  to  Pelagius  in  Tom.  5  of  the  same  edition. 

Epistola  ad  Eustochium,  on  the  same  subject  de  custodia  Virginitatis, 
in  Tom.  4,  part  2. 

(3)  Epistola  Critica  ad  Fabiolam,  written  post  ann.  400,  in  Tom.  2,  same 
edition. 

(6)  There  is  a  treatise  of  this  name  ascribed  to  Nicholaus  de  Hanapis, 
a  Frenchman,  of  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  in  1288,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
died  in  1291.  Also  to  one  Gulielmus  de  Lancea,  Aquitanus,  ord.  minor. 
And  another  is  a  work  of  Cardinal  Bonaventura  (at  least  commonly  attributed 
to  him). 

8.  (l)  Philippus  Spencer,  Speculum  Christiani,  in  English  and 

Latin. 

(2)  Tractatus  duo  Lat.  sine  titulo  vel  auctore. 

MS.  8vo.  vellum,  poor  condition.  T.  0.  S. 

(1)  Is  principally  in  Latin,  but  there  are  portions  in  English,  both  verse 
and  prose  interspersed.  At  the  end  of  the  tract  is  “Explicit  tractatus  qui 
dicitur  speculum  Christiani  per  Philippum  Spencerum  compilatum  cujus 
animse  propitietur  Deus.”  Tanner  does  not  mention  such  a  writer.  There 
is  a  treatise  with  the  same  name,  Earl.  MSS.  6580,  ascribed  to  Roger  Byrde, 
and  one  anonymous,  Camb.  TJniv.  Libr.  1136,  MS.  The  treatise  is  followed 
by  two  symbolical  ladders  leading  upwards  and  downwards,  and  a  short 
tract  beginning  f  Lerne  and  rede  ye  how  thy  bedde  made  shall  be,’  in  English. 

In  Cassianus  de  Instit.  Monachor,  (Coll.  Libr.  P.  3.  29,  pp.  285,  188,) 
there  are  two  Scalae  Symbolical  like  these,  ascribed  to  St  Benedict. 

9.  Provinciale  Romanum. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum. 
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It  is  a  list  of  Cardinalates,  Bishoprics,  &c.  throughout  the  Roman  obe¬ 
dience.  There  is  no  date  about  it,  but  it  mentions  the  following  list  of 
kingdoms  feudatory  to  Rome,  viz.  Jerusalem,  Sicily,  England,  Arragon, 
Hungary,  Sardinia,  which  prevents  it  from  being  a  very  late  composition. 
See  Nasmith’s  Cat.  C.  C.  C.  372. 

10.  Jo.  NlDER  CONSOLATORIUM  TIMORAT^E  CONSCIENTI.E. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  beautifully  written.  (I  suspect  T.  C.  S.) 

At  end  “  Exaratum  quippe  est  hoc  opusculum  Parisiis  per  Magistrum 
Petrum  Le  Dru,  1494,  ultima  die  Januarii.” 

Joannes  Nider  sive  Nyder  ex  pago  Suevite,  ord.  Praedic.,  Prior  conventus 
Basileensis,  etiam  concilio  Basileensi  praesens  interfuit.  In  the  Strasbourg 
edition  he  is  called  *  Conventualis  Nurembergensis  Praeceptor.’  La  Caille, 
Hist,  de  I’Imprim.  p.  20.  Jacobus  Quetif,  Tom.  1,  p.  792,  says  he  was  alive  in 
1440,  others  say  he  died  in  1438.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  See 
Fabricius,  B.  M.  et  I.  L.  Lib.  9,  p.  109.  This  work  was  published  at 
Strasbourg  1476,  at  Paris,  1487,  in  4to.  and  1494,  8vo.  It  is  singular  there¬ 
fore  that  a  written  copy  should  have  been  made  when  the  book  was 
already  printed,  three  times  at  least. 

11.  (1)  ExPOSITIO  SyMBOLI  ApOSTOL.  QUAM  COLLEGIT  QUIDAM  DOCTOR 

SECUNDUM  S.  THOMAM. 

(2)  TRACTATUS  EJUSDEM  DE  X  PR.ECEPTIS - ET  DE  OrATIONE  Do- 

MINICA. 

(3)  Peter  Blesensis — de  amicitia  Christiana — et  de  Amore 
Dei  et  proximi. 

(4)  Speculum  Sti  Eadmundi  (sic)  confessoris. 

SuMMARI  A  COMPILATIO  METRIFICATA  DOCENS  QUID  COMMUNIUS 
ET  UTILIUS  CONTINETUR  IN  UNOQUOQUE  CAPITULO  TOTIUS  BIBLIiE 
- UNUMQUODLIBET  VERBUM  UNIUS  CAPITULl  SENTENTIAM  TENET. 

Tabula  denotans  singulas  Epistolas  et  Evangelia  totius 

ANNI. 

Decretum  ABBREVIATUM. 

MS.  paper,  8vo.  well  bound,  good  condition. 

(3)  See  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Lugd.  p.  1209,  and  p.  1218,  Tom.  24.  In  the 
Paris  edition,  1667,  of  which  Oudin,  Tom.  2,  p.  1647,  gives  a  summary. 
There  is  Tractatus  Duplex  de  Amicitia  Christiana,  p.  497,  which  very 
probably  answers  to  these  two,  as  they  are  found  together  in  the  Bibl.  Patr. 
as  mentioned  above,  of  Peter  Blesensis.  See  C.  5.  2. 

(4)  See  E.  24.  3. 

12.  (l)  Lilium  medicinje  a  B.  de  Gordonio. 

(2)  Liber  Joh8.  de  S.  Amando  de  conferentibus  et  nocentibus. 

Index,  at  end  of  which  ‘  Magistro  Johanni  de  Palma.’ 

MS.  vellum,  4to.  well  bound.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  Bernardus  de  Gordonio,  Medicus  Montispellanus,  defunctus  circa 
ann.  1305,  cujus  Lilium  Medicinse  MS.  memorat  Sanderus  in  Biblioth.  Belgica, 
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Tom.  2,  p.  89.  Stepe  typis  excusum  est,  post  primam  ed.  Venet.  1494.  At 
the  end  of  this  copy  is  written  “  Explicit  Liber,  Deo  gratias,  anno  1312.” 

IS.  (1)  FrAGMENTUM  OPUSCULI  DE  .  .  .  .  NARRATIONIBUS  QUA  DE  MULTIS 
LIBRI3  AUTHENTICIS  SUMPTA  SUNT  ET  IN  CERTIS  CAPITIBUS  ORDI¬ 
NATE — only  2  pages  (mutilus  in  init.) 

(2)  De  Decem  praceptis — cum  Tabula. 

(3)  De  7  peccatis  mortalibus — cum  prologo — in  duas  partes  divis. 
MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  good  condition,  bound  in  wood.  D.  D.  J.  Holt. 

(2)  Begins  with  the  1st  Commandment,  after  which  ‘In  hoc  mandato 
sicut  liquet  ex  glosis  divinis.’ 

(3)  The  'prologue  begins  thus:  ‘Quidam  cujus  nomen  diversis  ex  causis 
in  hoc  opusculo  reticetur,  compilavit  quemquidem  librum  ex  multis...volu- 
minibus,  tractatibus  et  epistolis  extractum,  atque  in  unum  volumen  redactum, 
grandi  labore,  multoque  studio  conscripsit ;  non  solum  pro  sui  ipsius  utilitate 

et  consolacione  sed  ad  aliorum  rudorum  et  simplicium  sibi  similium  vitae . 

contemplationem  vacantium.’ 

14.  A  book  of  Alchemy,  containing 

(1)  Notabilia  ad  hanc  artem  spectantia. 

(2)  Liber  Maria:  sororis  Moysi. 

(3)  Visio  Johannis  Dastyn  de  dono  gratia,  (anno  1311.) 

(4)  Visio  Edwardi  secretarii  phie. 

(5)  Lilium  Alchemia — de  ordine  procedendo  (sic.) 

(6)  Liber  Turba  Philosophorum — cum  Indice. 

MS.  4to.  paper  and  vellum.  D.  D.  W.  Beale. 

(3)  Johannes  Dastyn,  sive  Dastinus  Philosophus  Anglus.  See  Pitseus, 
p.  853  and  871.  This  ‘Visio/  is  in  the  Ashmolean  MSS.  At  the  beginning 
is  written 

‘‘Credibile  est  circen  mutasse  potentibus  herbis 

“Inque  sues  monachos  in  monachosque  sues.” 

(4)  The  margin  is  full  of  abusive  notes  of  the  monks,  in  English. 

(5)  At  the  side  is  written, 

“  Is  this  Flowre  a  Monke's  weed? 

•  “  A  faire  Lilly  for  so  fowle  a  rowte." 

At  end  of  the  book.  Explicit  Liber,  10  Dec.  1479.  Warton’s  Eng.  Poetry, 
Vol.  2,  p.  135,  seq.  gives  some  account  of  English  Alchemists  in  the  15th 
century. 

15.  Novum  Testamentum — Lat.  cum  Canonibus  S.  Simonis  Abbas 

de  S.  Albano. 

MS.  12mo.  vellum,  well  bound.  ‘  Roberti  Hare.’ 

The  order  of  the  book  is  thus.  Canones.  Epa.  Ilieronymi  ad  Damasum. — 
Gospels  and  Acts,  James,  Peter  1  and  2,  John  1,  2,  3,  Jude,  Apocalypse, 
Romans  to  Hebrews  in  common  order.  Ep.  to  Laodiceans. 

I  find  one  Simon  Soutraye,  a  monk  of  St  Albans,  circ.  1385.  but  Quere. 
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16.  (l)  Chronica  Alexand.  Magni  victoris  totius  orbis  in  XII 

ANNIS. 

(2)  Liber  de  Situ  et  regibus  Brittani^e  et  qui  prim,  eam 
habitaverint — per  Walterum  Oxenf.  Archidiaconum. 

(3)  Propiietia  Aquiljs  Septorii. 

(4)  Distinctio  ejusdem. 

(5)  Nathanis  Judjei  legatio  ad  Tiberium  Cesarem. 

(6)  Chronicon  Henrici  Huntingtoniensis,  12  Books. 

(7)  De  omnibus  sibillis  et  de  nominibus  earum  et  de  origins 
et  patria  et  actibus  earum  a  diebus  Alexandri  Magni. 

(8)  Historia  Alexandri  magni,  Philippi  Macedonis  filii — 
cum  Epistola  Alex,  ad  Aristotel.  et  historia  de  Gog  et 
Magog  ab  eo  inter  montes  conclusis. 

(9)  Historia  Anglorum  et  Saxonum  juxta  Magm.  Gatifredum 

VlTBIENSEM. 

(10)  Historia  ejusdem  Saracenorum  et  de  Mahumeth. 

(11)  Cronica  de  Doctrina  Gr^corum  tripartita  ab  Adam 

USQUE  AD  FrEDERICUM  I.  PER  EUNDEM. 

(12)  De  ORDINE  ET  OFFICIO  MISS.E - QUOD  unusquisque  papa  addi- 

DIT,  A  TEMPORE  PeTRI  ApOSTOLI  USQUE  AD  PaPAM  ClEMENTEM  III. 

(13)  Liber  Methodii  Episcopi  de  principio  S^eculi. 

(14)  Liber  ejusdem  de  Antechristo. 

(15)  TuRPINUS  ArCHIEP.  RemENSIS  DE  BELLO  RoSCIDI VALLIS. 

(16)  Historia  Daretis — a  Graeco  in  Lat.  translata  per  Cor- 
NELIUM  NePOTEM  CUM  EpIST.  EJUSDEM  CoRNELlI  AD  CrISPUM 
Salustium. 

(17)  Narratio  ex  libro  qui  Greece  vo-  \ 

a  Roberto  Lmcolniensi 

catur  Suda,  (i.e.  buidas.)  y  . 

,  .  m  VTT  ~  Episcopo,  Lat.  versa. 

(18)  Iestamenta  XII.  Patriarcharum.  J 

MSS.  4to.  vellum,  well  written,  ‘  circ.  1250,’  says  W.  C.  T.  C.  S. 

(2)  Godfrey  of  Monmouth  is  the  author  of  this  Chronicle,  who  was  made 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  1151,  according  to  Matthew  Paris.  The  name  of  Walter, 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  is  introduced,  on  account  of  the  following  reason, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  history.  The  title  is  Historia  Britonum  ab 
TEnea  et  Bruto  ad  mortem  Cavalladri,  (i.e.  ann.  689.)  Reges  autem  illorum, 
qui  ab  illo  tempore  in  Gualliis  successerunt  Carodolo  Lancarbanensi  con- 
temporaneo  meo  in  hac  materia  scribendo  permitto.  Reges  autem  Saxonum 
Guilelmo  Malmesburiensi  et  Henrico  Huntendonensi,  quos  de  regibus  Bri¬ 
tonum  tacere  j  ubeo,  cum  non  habeant  ilium  lib  rum  Brittanici  sermonis  quem 
Gualterus  Oxenofordensis  Archidiaconus  ex  Brittania  advexit,  quem  de  his¬ 
toria  eorum  veraciter  editum  in  honore  Praedictorum  principum  hoc  modo 
in  Latinum  Sermonem  transferre  curavi.  The  first  version  was  in  4  Books 
(as  this  MS.  is).  It  was  afterwards  distributed  into  8  and  then  12  Books. 
V.  Tanner ,  Biblioth .  p.  305.  Fabricius,  Bibl,  M.  et  /.  Lat.  B.  7. 
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(3)  (4)  (5)  are  only  parts  of  (2).  (5)  occurs  separately  in  Nasmith’s 

Cat.  C.  C.  C.  196. 

(6)  Henricus  H untingdonensis,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  wrote  this 
Chronicle,  1135,  at  the  request  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

(7)  The  question  of  the  ancient  Sybils  is  learnedly  discussed  in  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Grcec.  Lib.  1,  c.  29.  Of  the  present  treatise  I  cannot  give  any  account. 

(9)  Godfridus  Viterbiensis  presbyter,  Conradi  III.  Frederici  I.  et  Henrici 
IV.  imperatorum  Capellanus  et  Notarius,  post  longinqua  variaque  per  xl  annos 
itinera,  locuplete  linguarum  rerumque  comparata  notitia,  scripsit  Memorias 
Sceculorum  sive  Pantheon,  sive  Chronicon  universale  prosa  partim,  partim 
metro,  ab  orbe  condito  usque  ad  ann.  1186  divisum  in  xx  sectiones  et  dicatum 
Urbano  III.  papae  ab  ann.  1185  ad  an.  1187.  Fabricius,  B.  M.  et  I.  L.  B.  7. 

(13)  (14)  I  find  no  such  works  enumerated  among  those  of  Methodius, 
Vol.  5.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grceca,  p.  255.  They  may  probably  be  extracted 
from  the  work  called  Apocalypsis,  which  however  is  not  by  Methodius, 
but  by  some  later  hand.  Perhaps  (13)  may  be  the  book  mentioned  by  Tri- 
themius  as  the  Liber  Methodii  de  novissimis  diebus.  In  the  Univ.  Libr.  MSS. 
1498,  there  is  Liber  Metodii  Martiris  Et  episcopi  Paterensis  quem  de  Hebrseo 
et  Graeco  in  Latinum  transferre  curavit,  i.  e.  de  principio  seculi  et  de  regnis 
gentium  et  fine  seculorum,  quem  illustris.  B.  Hieronymus  opusculis  suis  col- 
laudavit.  There  is  also  the  following  notice  of  it  in  Nasmith’s  Cat.  C.  C.  C. 
404.  Hoc  opus  Methodio  Paterensi  minime  esse  tribuendum,  multis  argu¬ 
ments  evincit  Cavesius ;  nec  de  autore,  quicunque  demum  fuerit,  opens  pre- 
tium  erit  disquirere,  cum  ipse  codicem  celitus  demissum  affirmat :  “  Cum 
sanctus  Methodius  captus  fuisset  et  incarceratus  pro  confessione  nominis 
Cliristi,  exoravit  Dominum  ut  ostenderet  ei  quale  fuit  initium  hujus  saeculi 
et  quis  finis  venturus;  quod  cum  obtinuisset  a  Domino,  oblatum  est  ei  per 
angelum  hoc  scriptum  Gnecum  et  Hebraicum.” 

(15)  Turpinus  Remensis.  The  history  of  Charlemagne  usually  attributed 
to  Turpin,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  773,  and  for  nearly  40  years  afterwards. 
It  seems  agreed  on  all  hands  now  that  the  title  is  spurious,  and  that  some 
other  individual  is  the  author  (Fabricius  conjectures  Pope  Calixtus  II.  on  the 
authority  of  Oudin,  Tom.  2,  p.  1006.  See  Fabric,  in  Calixtus  II.)  Calixtus  II. 
was  Pope  from  1119  to  1124.  At  any  rate  this  Pope  commended  the  work. 
Another  conjecture  is  that  the  author  lived  about  1100,  as  there  is  mention 
made  of  a  legendary  visit  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  this 
might  very  probably  have  been  forged  to  promote  the  Crusades.  It  was 
published  at  Frankfort,  1566,  by  Simon  Schardius,  and  afterwards  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  1584,  and  Hanov.  1619. 

Lambecius,  Tom.  2,  p.  333,  mentions  the  Latin  MSS.  of  this  work.  There 
was  a  great  quarrel  about  it  between  Du  Plessis-Mornai  and  Coeffeteau. 
Vossius  de  Hist.  Latinis,  2,  32,  p.  299,  asserted  that  Pope  Calixtus  had 
confirmed  it  on  the  authority  of  Thos.  James,  who  had  it  from  the  Fasciculus 
Temporum  of  Wernerus  Rolevinkus.  Whereupon  Du  Plessis-Mornai,  Mystere 
d‘  Iniquite,  p.  279,  makes  this  a  charge  against  the  Council  of  Rheims,  1119, 
that  they  had  confirmed  a  manifest  imposture.  Coeffeteau  objects  to  the 
authority  of  the  Fascic.  Temporum  in  the  Reponse  au  Mystere  d’  Iniquite, 
p.  754.  See  also  the  Jesuit  Gretser’s  answer  to  Du  Plessis  Mornai,  in  his 
Examen.  p.  375.  See  also  Rivet  Remarques  sur  la  Reponse  au  Mystere 
d’  Iniquite,  Tom.  2,  p.  238.  This  story  is  told  at  length  in  Bayle’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  v.  Turpin. 
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(16)  Daretis  Historia  a  Cornelia  Nepote  translata.  Dares,  the  Phrygian, 
is  mentioned  by  iElian  Var.  Hist.  9,  2,  who  says  his  Iliad  was  then  extant, 
(see  also  Eustath.  Odyss.  X.  p.  453,)  but  it  was  considered  spurious  by  betteT 
judges  than  iElian.  See  Perizonius  on  iElian.  Fabric.  B.  G.  Lib.  1,  c.  5. 

It  is  only  now  known  by  this  Latin  version,  which  is  evidently  a  late 
production.  It  was  the  foundation  of  the  metrical  story  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
written  by  Josephus  Iscarius  Devonius  (who  flourished  1210.)  See  Leyser, 
Hist.  Poem.  Med.  JEvi,  p.  771.  Vossius  conjectures  that  the  author  lived 
in  the  time  of  St  Ambrose.  See  Conjectura  4,  50,  de  Idololatria.  See  also 
Gronovius,  Observat.  Eccles.  c.  25.  and  Perizonius  Dissert,  de  Dictye.  c.  37. 
( Fabricius ,  Bibl.  Lat.  Vol.  1,  p.  71.)  The  work  appeared  in  print  at  Milan, 
1477. 

(17)  “ Assertio  Virginitatis  Divae  Mariae  e  Graeco  translata,”  Leland.  Bishop 
Tanner  adds,  Lib.  1,  Temporibus  piisimi  imp.  Justiniani.  Ita  incipit  narratio 
ex  libro  qui  Graece  Suda  vocatur,  quem  composuerunt  viri  sapientes,  quam 
transtulit  Magister  R.  Lincoln,  Episcopus,  e  Graeco  in  Latinum,  viz.  De  Vir- 
ginitate  et  Foecunditate  B.  V.  Mariae  et  de  filio  ejus  Jesu  qualiter  electus  est 
in  sacerdotem  in  Templum  Domini.  See  Fabricius,  B.  G.  9.  p.  622,  and 
p.  635-  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocryph.  JV.T.  i.  p.  371.,  xi.  p.  547.  Warton’s  Hist, 
of  Eng.  Poetry,  Dissert.  2.  p.  142.  The  MS.  is  in  C.  C.  C.  Libr.  Nasmith’s 
Cat.  N°.  179,  and  in  Trin.  Coll.  Libr.  Cantabr.  Pegge’s  Life  of  Grosseteste, 
p.  291. 

(18)  Testamenta  XII.  Patriarcharum  a  Roberto  Grosseteste  Latine  con- 
versa  prodiere  Paris.,  1549,  12mo.  et  in  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Basil,  p.  861. 
Latine  transtulit  Lincolniensis,  anno  1242,  juxta  Annales  Londinenses  MSS. 
Sic  etiam  nota  vetusta  ad  calcem  exemplaris  ipsius  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Cant, 
quae  sic  liabet  f  nostris  temporibus  venerabilis  Lincolniensis  Episc.  Robertus 
anno  Domin.  Incarn.  1242,  illud  scriptum  a  Graeco  in  Latinum,  quibus 
idiomatibus  fuisse  perhibetur  peritissimus,  assistente  ei  Clerico  Elicherio  ab 
ecclesia  B.  Albani  beneficiato,  natione  et  conversatione  Gi-aeco,  diligenter 
transtulit  et  fideliter,  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  Vol.  2.  We  are  told  by  M.  Paris, 
that  the  version  was  de  verbo  in  verbum.  John  of  Tinmouth  says,  the  Bishop 
caused  many  things  to  be  translated  out  of  the  Greek,  and  then  mentions 
the  Testament,  {Angl.  Sacr.  Vol.  2,  p.  347,)  but  M.  Paris  is  express  that 
the  Bishop  made  the  vei'sion  himself,  and  these  authors  are  easily  recon¬ 
ciled  together,  by  supposing  that  his  Lordship  was  assisted  in  the  work, 
as  he  very  probably  was.  The  book  has  been  translated  into  French,  Dutch 
and  English.  The  English  version,  by  Arthur  Golding,  was  printed  by 
John  Daye  near  Aldersgate,  1581.  Pegge’s  Life  of  Grosteste,  pp.  289,  290. 


(1)  S.  Bernardi  Sermones  in  Cantica,  86. 

(2)  . de  pr^ecepto  et  dispensations  ad  duos  Mona- 

chos  Carnotenses. 

(3)  S.  Bernardi  Epistola  ad  Robertum. 

(4)  . Be  Amore  Dei. 

(5)  . Exhortationum  ad  Eugenium  Papam,  Libri  5. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum,  well  written. 

(1)— (4)  See  D.  9. 

(5)  Libri  V.  de  consideratione  ad  Eugenium  III.  Papam :  valde  probati 
feruntur  Pio  V.,  Gregorio  XIII.,  Urbano  VII.,  dementi  VIII.,  ac  novissime 
Clementi  XI.  Fabricius,  B.  M.  et  I.  L.  Tom.  1,  p.  228. 
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18.  Leonis  Magni  Pap^e  Sermones. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  written,  bound  in  wood.  T.  C.  S. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Sermons :  3  de  ordinatione  sua — 5  de  Col¬ 
lects — 7  de  Jejunio  decimi  mensis — 10  de  Nativitate  Domini — 7  deEpiphania 
•—12  de  Quadragesima — omelia  in  Evang.  sec.  Lucam — 21  de  Passione  Domini 
— 2  de  Ascensione  Domini — 3  de  Sancto  Pentecosten— 4  de  Jejunio  in  Eb- 
domada  Pentecostes — 2  in  natali  aplrum.  Pet.  et  Paul. — 1  in  octava  ejusdem 
— 1  in  natali  Storum  Machabeorum(!) — 1  de  Passione  Sti.  Lauren tii — 9  de 
Jejunio  septimi  mensis — omelia  in  Evang.  sec.  St  Matth. — Leonis  P.  contra 
heresin  Euticen.  in  Basilica  Stse  Anastasis  Virginis. 

19.  (l)  A  book  op  Sermons,  in  English,  called  ‘Liber  Festinalis,’ 

or  ‘  Festivalis.’ 

(2)  The  book  called  ‘  Quatuor  Sermones.’ 

(3)  The  manner  op  denouncing  the  greater  Excommunication. 

(4)  The  bidding  of  the  bedes  on  the  Sonday. 

MS.  small  folio,  paper,  bound  in  wood.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  At  end,  “  Finitum  et  completum  extat  hoc  opusculum  in  celeberrima 

civ _ Rothomagensi  per  magistrum  Martinum  Morin,  1499.  Impensis  Jo- 

hannis  Richardi.”  Martin  Morin  first  began  to  print  at  Rouen  in  1494.  See 
Lacaille,  Hist,  de  I’Imprinierie,  p.  39. 

For  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  of  this  MS.,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  printed  by  Wm.  Caxton,  see  Dibdin’ s  Typographical  Antiquities,  Vol.  1, 

pp.  161—176. 

(2)  Contains  an  ‘  Exposition  of  the  four  parts  of  the  Catechisme,’  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  note  in  an  old  hand-writing.  Dr  Dibdin  gives  a  more  accurate 
account  of  it. 

(3)  First  orderd  by  Stephen  Langton,  Arch,  of  Canterb.  See  Dibdin. 

(4)  A  sort  of  bidding  prayer. 

At  end:  “  Impressum  est  hoc  opus  impensis  et  sere  Johannis  Richardi 
Mircatoris  in  civitate  Rothomagensi.’’  (Rouen.) 

20.  Friar  Sannal’s  vision. 

The  book  of  spiritual  love. 

The  BOOK  OF  THE  PaSSION  OF  OUR  LoRD. 

The  Sermon  of  Tribulacion. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  beautifully  written  in  old  English. 

21.  The  Eomaunce  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Man’s  lyfe. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  well  written,  bound  in  wood.  T.  C.  S. 

Made  at  the  Abbey  of  Chalice,  (Qu.  de  Calceto  or  Pynham  near  Arundell, 
vide  Tanner’s  N.  M.,  p.  224).  At  end,  “  Here  endes  the  Romaunce  that  a 
Monke  made  off  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  lyfe  of  manhede ...  taken  off  the 
Romaunce  of  the  Rose...  wherein  the  art  of  lyfe  is  enclosed. 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  work  in  the  University  Libr.  F  f.  5,  30 —  “  Lyfe 
of  manhode  which  is  made  for  good  pilgrims  that  in  this  world  such  way 
wole  holde  that  he  go  to  good  hevene,  and  that  he  have  of  hevene  the 
joy.”  ...It  is  there  called  ‘The  Romance  of  the  Monk.’ 
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22.  Postils  on  the  Gospels — for  the  Sondayes  after  >Trinitie 

AND  HOLYDAYES. 

MS.  8vo.  vellum,  well  written,  ‘  Ex  dono  Magri  Gent.’ 

23.  The  History  of  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  in  metre. 
MS.  small  8vo.  paper,  written  about  1487. 

Written  in  Scottish  verse  by  John  Barbour,  born  about  1326,  was  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Aberdeen  in  1357,  and  died,  aged  about  1396.  He  wrote  this 
poem  in  1375 ;  about  1440,  Bower  or  Bowmaker,  the  continuator  of  For- 
dun’s  Hist,  of  Scotland  gives  him  this  praise.  Lib.  12,  c.  9,  speaking  of 
Robert  Bruce:  ‘  Magister  Johannes  Barbarii  Archidiaconus  Aberdenensis  in 
lingua  nostra  matema,  diserte  et  luculenter  satis  ipsa  ejus  particularia  gesta, 
necnon  multum  eleganter  peroravit.’  See  Pinkertons  edition  of  ‘ the  Bruce,’ 
the  first  genuine  edition,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Advocate’s  Libr.  at  Edinburgh, 
dated  1489.  In  3  vols.  12mo.  London,  1790. 

24.  A  Prayer  Book,  containing  a  Calendar — Morning  and  Even¬ 

ing  Prayer — The  7  Penitential  Psalms — The  15  Psalms 

OF  DEGREES - ThE  DlRGE  AND  PLACEBO - CoMMENDACION  FOR 

all  Christen  soules — The  Psalms  of  the  Passion. 

A  very  handsome  MS.  8vo.  on  vellum. 

Written  about  1300  says  one  note;  after  1377  says  another,  referring  to 
a  note  in  the  calendar,  16  July,  where  it  is  said,  ‘  King  Richard  was  crowned 
1377/  But  this  note  appears,  from  the  colour  of  the  ink,  to  have  been  a 
later  addition  to  the  MS.,  so  that  the  first  date  may  not  be  wrong. 

25.  (l)  A  Catechism  in  English,  called  Lucidarie. 

(2)  Comment  on  the  Apocalypse. 

(3)  The  passion  of  our  Lord  J.  Christ. 

(4)  How  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  may  be  received  wor¬ 
thily  ET  DEVOUTLY. 

(5)  Commentary  on  Matthew'. 

Vellum,  8vo.  well  written. 

(1)  begins,  “  Here  begyneth  a  tretis  yt  is  clepid  Lucidarie,  how  a  disciple 
axith  (sic)  questiones  of  his  maister  and  ye  maister  assortith  him.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Andrew  Chertsey.”  See  Dibdin,  Typ.  Antiq.  Vol.  1, 
p.  343. 

(2)  Here  endeth  the  Apocalips  glosid  into  Eglish. 

(3)  c  Composed  of  Clemet  a  prieste  of  the  chirche  of  Lamony.’  Qu. 
whether  the  work  of  Clement  prior  of  Lar.gthon,  vide  E.  24.  Tanner’s 
Biblioth,  p.  183,  note,  mentions  an  English  MS.  of  his  Concordance  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  This  MS.  is  a  compilation  of  the  gospel  history  of  our  Lord’s 
passion  from  the  four  gospels.  See  Dibdin,  Typ.  Ant.  Vol.  1,  p.  343. 

(4)  Qu.  whether  by  Sir  T.  More.  Tanner,  p.  534,  Cf.  with  Nasmith, 
Cat.  C.  C.  C.  143. 
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26.  English  translation  of  the  following  Books:  Proverbs,  Ec¬ 

clesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  well  written. 

27.  (Caret.) 

28.  Wicliffe’s  Catechism,  with  Prologue,  sometimes  called  “  W’s.  Pore 

Caitiff.” 

MS.  small  8vo.  vellum,  well  written,  full  of  notes,  at  beginning  and 
end  in  a  Latin  hand-writing. 

The  prologue  begins,  “  This  tretis  compilid  of  a  pore  caitiff.”  There  is 
an  account  of  it  at  the  end  of  Le  Bas’  Life  of  Wiclif,  p.  440. 

“  I  pray  you  restore  this  booke  to  St  John’s  Librarie  in  Cambridge.” 

There  are  two  copies  in  the  Univ.  Libr.  MSS.  1356,  1377. 

29.  Boethius  de  Consolatione,  with  Paraphrase,  in  English  metre. 
MS.  folio,  paper. 

The  Bodleian  Catalogue  contains  under  ‘  Boethius,’  a  book  printed  in  1525 
at  the  Abbey  of  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  cby  me  Dan.  Thomas  Richard,  monk 
of  the  said  monastery.  To  the  instant  desire  of  the  right  worshipful  Squyre, 
Mr  Robert  Langdon.’  A  metrical  paraphrase  of  Boethius  in  English. 

Mr  Ames  conjectures  that  this  Richard  may  be  the  same  as  the  Paris 
printer,  T.  Richard,  subsequently.  The  R.  Langdon  is  Langdon  of  Keverill, 
Esq.,  near  Looe,  Cornwall. 

This  is  the  only  notice  I  can  find  of  any  English  paraphrase  of  Boethius 
in  metre.  In  the  Univ.  Libr.  MSS.  1501,  it  is  said  to  be  by  Johannes 
Capellanus;  but  see  the  following  note  from  the  end  of  Cat.  MSS.  Univ. 
Library. 

u  The  editor  of  Tanner  seems  to  consider  Capellanus  as  a  sirname,  but  I 
rather  think  it  derived  from  his  office  of  chaplain  or  chantry  priest.  The 
Bishop  and  Mr  Hearne  have  also,  on  the  authority  of  the  Oxford  MSS., 
ascribed  the  same  translation  to  John  de  Walton,  Canon*  of  Osney ;  for  that 
it  is  the  same  translation  is  evident  from  the  date  and  beginning  of  the  poem 
being  the  same  in  both.  See  Tanner’s  Biblioth.  pp.  171,  753,  Hearne’ s  Pref. 
to  Camden’s  Elizabetha,  p.  133,  and  Glossary  to  Robert  of  Glocester,  p.  707. 
Now  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  John,  originally  a  chaplain  or  chantry 
priest,  might  afterwards  be  admitted  a  regular  Canon,  and  then  assume  the 
name  of  Walton  or  de  Waltune,  it  being  the  custom  for  the  regular  clergy 
on  their  admission  to  take  new  names,  which  were  frequently  derived  from 
the  place  of  their  nativity.  The  Bishop  has  further  asserted  that  the  tem¬ 
poralities  of  the  abbey  were  restored  to  John  Walton,  canon  there,  31 
Henry  VI.  or  145§;  and  we  learn  from  Steven’s  Supplement,  that  the  said 
John  Walton  was  20  years  afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dublin ;  he 
could  not  therefore  be  the  translator  of  Boethius  in  1409.  Neither  is  it 
possible,  as  the  Bishop  inadvertently  asserts,  that  the  translator  should  be 
the  John  de  Walton  who  exchanged  the  living  of  Stretton  in  1381  and 
died  1384.”  Then  follows  an  apology  for  the  criticisms  on  the  Bishop,  at 
the  same  time  regretting  he  should  have  been  occasionally  too  positive  on 
doubtful  points.  (Bowtell  tells  me  these  notes  are  by  Dr  Nasmith  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.)  See  also  Warton’s  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Vol.  2,  p.  34. 
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30.  A  BOOK  OF  SHRIFTE  AND  PENANCE. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  well  written.  T.  C.  S. 

31.  The  History  of  the  Patriarchs. 

MS.  8vo.  paper,  well  written.  (Mutilus  in  fine.) 

It  begins,  £  The  Almighty  everlasting  in  his  power/  and  is  a  history  of 
the  world  from  the  creation  to  Jacob’s  death. 

32.  Robertus  Lincoln,  de  Doctrina  Cordis. 

MS.  very  small,  vellum,  beautifully  written,  T.  C.  S. 

£  De  Doctrina  Cordis/  ‘  Preparate  corda  vestra/  ‘  Hunc  T ractatum  edidit 
Fr.  Aloysius,  Neapoli.  1607,  8vo.  et  Fr.  Gerardo  Leodiensi  ascribit.’  Ant.  Wood. 
MS.  Tanner,  Biblioth.  p.  347.  The  MS.  is  mentioned  by  Cave  as  in  St 
John’s  College  Library.  Pegge’s  Life  of  Grosseteste,  p.  269. 

It  is  found  MS.  in  the  New  College  Libr.  Oxon.  119,  and  Cambridge  Univ. 
Libr.  57,  3.  Tanner. 

It  has  been  also  published  under  the  name  of  Gerardus  Leodiensis  (Ord. 
Praedic.  circ.  ann.  1270)  at  Paris,  1605.  It  is  in  seven  books,  and  purports 
to  be  a  commentary  on  1  Sam.  7.  3.  “  Septem  dispositiones  circa  cor  faci- 

endos  docens,  multaque  ad  aedificationem  pertinentia  hinc  et  inde  ex  scripturis 
colligens.”  Henr.  Gandavensis  de  script,  eccles.  c.  53. 

There  is  a  neat  drawing  at  the  beginning  of  the  vol.  The  7  books  con¬ 
tain  35.  7.  5.  6.  2.  3.  2.  chapters  respectively. 

33.  (l)  S.  Hieronymi  Epistol^e,  viz., 

(a)  Ad  Eustochium. 

(/3)  Ad  Damasum. 

(y)  Ad  Oceanum  de  vita  clericum — ad  Julianum  Diaconum  Aquileia: 

— -ad  Paulum  Presbyterum  de  Institutione  clericorum — Ep. 
Exiiortatoria  ad  Heliodorum  Episcopum - AD  S.  Augustinum. 

(2)  Galfridi  Monumethensis  Historia  Britonum. 

( 3 )  Portiforium  precum. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum.  T.  C.  S. 

(1)  (y)  is  a  spurious  epistle.  See  Bened.  Ed.  Tom.  5.  Epist.  Series  3. 

(2)  See  G.  16,  2. 

(3)  Consists  of  Litany  and  prayers,  another  Litany,  ordo  visitandi  in- 
firmos,  Burial  service  with  chaunts  and  divers  prayers,  all  in  Latin. 

34.  MlSSALE,  PR.ECIPUE  AD  USUM  SaRUM. 

MS.  8vo.  vellum,  well  written,  with  rubric,  and  illuminated  capitals, 
and  musical  notes.  D.  D.  Oliv.  Dand. 

The  second  mass  is  called  missa  de  nomine  Christi,  with  this  introduc¬ 
tion  : — 

“  Quicunque  hanc  missam  subscriptam  celebraverit  vel  celebrari  fecerit 
per  triginta  dies  veneris  habet  pro  qualibet  missa  xxxta  millia  annorum 
indulgentiae  concessa  a  Domino  Papa  Bonifacio.  Item,  decimo  nono  die 
mensis  Julii  anno  Dmi.  M.CCCCXI.  Robertus  Episcopus  Sarum  in  suo 
castro  de  Schirbam  concessit  omnibus  vere  confessis  et  contritis,  dicentibus 
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vel  audientibus,  in  vi  feria,  istam  missam  de  hoc  nomine  Ihu  quadraginta 
dies  indulgentiae  quotiens  tociens  esse  dixerit  et  audierit,  perpetuis  temporibus 
duraturis.” 

There  is  also  before  this  the  missa  de  5  vulneribus  Christi. 

A  BOOK  OF  CONTEMPLATIVE  LIFE,  in  93  chs. 

MS.  4to.  vellum.  T.  0.  S. 

It  begins,  ‘  Ghostely  brother  in  J.  C.,  I  pray  thee  that  in  the  calling 
wherewith  our  Lord  hath  called  thee  to  his  service.’  At  the  end  is  ‘  Forma 
sit  hsec  vitae,  quam  scripsi  nunc  sine  lite.’ 

“The  Bible  abridged — by  the  author  of  4  The  Office  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.’  Mich.  Dalton.  Donum  amicissimi  viri  J.  Perkins, 
S.  T.  B.”  In  the  hand-writing  of  T.  Baker. 

MS.  8vo.  paper,  in  old  parchment  cover. 

Michael  Dalton  was  born  in  Cambridgeshire  1584,  and  studied  Law  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  work  of  the  office  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  has  gone 
through  many  editions.  He  died  before  the  beginning  of  the  civil  Avars. 
Fuller’s  Worthies,  p.  159. 

See  Granger  s  Biographical  Hist,  supplement  to  1st  ed.  p.  137.  Mr  Granger 
says  he  is  probably  the  lawyer,  4  Mr  Dalton,’  mentioned  in  Neal’s  Hist,  of 
the  Puritans,  Vol.  1,  p.  511. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  (English)  mentions  a  MS.  by  him  in  the 
British  Museum  on  a  subject  rather  akin  to  the  present  one. 


H. 

(1)  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  translated  into  English  by 
John  de  Trevisa,  preceded  by 

(2)  A  Dialogue  between  Miles  and  Clericus,  and 

(3)  Sermo  domini  Archiepiscopi  Armachani. 

And  a  copious  Index  to  the  Polychronicon. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  beautifully  written,  with  illuminated  capitals  and 
gilt  letters,  frequently  interspersed.  Ex  dono  Magistri  Baile  de 
Newington  in  agro  Middlesex,  1674. 

(1)  See  A.  12.  John  de  Trevisa  was  a  Comishman,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl 
of  Berkely,  at  Berkely  in  Glocestershire,  where  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  he  was  a  sedulous  cultivator  of  his  native  language.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  Higden  by  T  re  visa  was  completed  in  1387.  It  was  printed  by 
Caxton,  1482,  folio,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  College  Library  be¬ 
queathed  by  Mr  Baker.  See  Dibdin,  Typ.  Ant.  Vol.  1,  p.  138. 

(2)  This  dialogue  appears  to  be  different  from  that  in  the  printed  edition. 
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(3)  This  is  mentioned  by  Dibdin  among  the  translations  of  John  de 
Trevisa,  ‘a  translation  of  the  Latin  Sermon  of  Radulf,  or  Fitz-Rauf,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Armagh,  Nov.  8,  1357/  Among  the  Hurl.  MSS.  1900.  It  is 
against  the  mendicant  Friars.  Vide  Dibdin,  Typ.  Antiq.  Vol.  1,  p.  141. 

2.  Virgilius — Bucolica,  Georgica,  ^Eneidos  Libri  XII. 

Maphei  Yeggii  Liber  XIIIus.  Alneidos. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  beautifully  written,  with  illuminations.  “  Liber  R. 
Nykke,  Epi  Norwicens.”  “  Ex  dono  domini  Shillotor  Atturnia 
forum  Camerse  Stellatse  unius,  Dec.  17,  1624.” 

Mapheus  Veggius  ex  Laude  Pompeia  Laudensis,  Martini  V.  Pap®  Datarius, 
diem  obiit  Rom®,  1458.  Scripta  ejus  extant  in  Supplement,  ad  Bibl.  Patrum, 
Colon.—e t  in  Bibl.  Patrum,  Lugdun,  Tom.  26.  Supplementum  libri  xii. 
TEneidos  Virgilian®,  S®pe  prodiit  in  variis  Virgilii  editionibus  (as  in  that 
of  Pulmann,  Antwerp,  1561,)  et  Gallice  translatum  per  Petrum  le  Mouchant. 
Fabricius,  B.  M.  et  L.  B.  12. 

He  also  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Astyanax,  and  four  books  on  the 
golden  fleece,  both  published  together  by  Francisc.  Modius,  Cologne,  1589, 
besides  other  poems.  Id.  and  Mansi’s  note. 

In  the  Biblioth.  Latina,  Fabricius  speaks  of  the  present  as  no  despicable 
work. 

The  Bishop’s  name  mentioned  as  on  the  fly  leaf,  (at  the  end,)  is  most  pro¬ 
bably  Richard  Nix,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  died  January  1536.  See  Collier’s 
Eccl.  Hist.  Vol.  4,  p.  374,  (new  ed.)  Vol.  2,  p.  130,  fol.  edition.  He  was 
.  the  Bishop  that  punished  the  poet  Skelton  for  his  buffooneries  in  the  pulpit 
and  his  satirical  ballads  against  the  mendicants.  Ant.  Wood  says,  Skelton 
was  punished  by  the  Bishop  “for  having  been  guilty  of  certain  crimes, 
as  most  poets  are.” 

3.  Antiquity  Revived,  setting  forth  the  ancient  and  primary 

HABITATIONS,  ORIGINALS  AND  DESCENTS,  OF  THE  NoBILITY,  BaRONY 

and  Gentry  in  the  realme  of  England  and  principality 
of  Wales,  according  to  the  several  Counties,  with  other 
NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  ANTIQUITY.  By  RlCHARD  BuTCHER, 
Gent. 

MS.  folio,  paper,  with  a  picture  of  the  author  in  the  61st  year  of  his 
age,  a.  d.  1648. 

Mr  Richard  Butcher  was  town-clerk  of  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which 
he  published  an  Antiquarian  History  in  1646.  It  was  afterwards  continued 
by  him  to  1660,  and  intended  to  have  been  re-published,  but  was  not  till  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Francis  Peck,  Rector  of  Godeby,  in  Leicestershire, 
who  re-printed  it  in  1727  at  the  end  of  his  ‘Antiquarian  Annals  of  the  Town 
of  Stanford,  folio.  I  cannot  find  that  the  present  work  was  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Mr  Peck  does  not  speak  highly  of  Butcher’s  abilities  (see  Pref.  to 
his  Book,  p.  12,)  so  we  may  the  less  regret  that  the  present  work  has  not 
seen  the  light. 

4.  The  third  part  of  Antiquity  Revived,  containing  those  of  Scot¬ 

land,  Ireland,  and  the  Isles  which  lie  within  the  British  Ocean. 
By  Richard  Butcher,  Gent,  ut  supra. 
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5.  The  Pistell  of  Othea  the  goddess  to  Hector,  when  he  was 
15  yere  of  age,  with  Prologue  addressed  to  ‘  Homfray,  cousin  to 
the  King,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Earl  of  Hereford,  Stamford  and 
Northampton.’ 

Fables  consisting  of  Texte,  Glose  and  Allegorie. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  in  English.  The  first  few  pages  have  some  most 
carefully  executed  drawings,  which  are  very  handsome.  In  old  wood 
binding. 

I  think  the  person  to  whom  this  is  dedicated  must  be  Humfrey,  Duke 
of  Glocester,  as  he  was  Earl  of  Buckingham  before  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Glocester,  and  was  ‘  Cousin  to  the  King/  See  Froissart,  Vol.  2,  c.  48, 
Vol.  3,  c.  45. 

Warton  has  given  an  account  of  Duke  Humfrey  in  the  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry, 
Vol.  2,  p.  44,  et  seq.  I  think  this  MS.  must  have  belonged  to  him,  as  it 
contains  such  rich  illustrations,  and  he  appears  to  have  had  many  such 
presented  to  him.  “  Multos  codices,  pulcherrime  pictos  ab  abbatibus  dono 
accepit.”  Leland,  quoted  by  Warton. 

I  have  since  accidentally  fallen  on  a  few  lines  referring  to  the  subject  of 
this  MS.  in  Warton’s  account  of  Lydgate,  where,  speaking  of  his  poem  on  the 
Siege  of  Troy,  and  remarking  how  late  it  was  before  Greek  was  known 
in  Western  Europe,  “yet,”  says  he,  “some  ingenious  French  critics  have 
insinuated  that  Homer  was  familiar  in  France  very  early,  and  that  Christina 
of  Pisa,  in  a  poem  never  printed,  written  in  1398,  and  entitled  ‘  L’Epitre 
d’ Othea  a  Hector,’  borrowed  the  word  Othea,  or  wisdom,  from  o,  dea  in 
Homer,  a  formal  appellation  by  which  that  poet  often  invokes  Minerva.” 
This  MS.  is  called  in  the  Brit.  Museum  “  La  Chevalerie  Spirituelle  de  ce 
Monde.”  Warton,  Vol.  2,  p.  85. 

t).  (l)  Venerabilis  Bedje  presbiti  Expositio  Apocalypsis,  with 

Prologue  and  Preface. 

(2)  Gennadii  Massilie  pbti  Tractatus  de  1000  annis  et  de 
Apocalypsi  B.  Johannis. 

(3)  Fulcardi  vita  beatissimi  Botulphi  Abbatis. 

. TRANSLATIO  EJUSDEM. 

(4)  AmBROSII- — LIBER  DE  UTILITATE  ET  LAUDE  STI  JEJUNII.  (Muti- 

lus  in  fine.) 

MSS.  4to.  vellum.  (I  think  T.  C.  S.)  Well  written,  bound  in  wood. 

(1)  Cum  Prologo  ad  fratrem  Eusebium  de  septem  ejus  Periochis  et 
septem  ad  earn  intelligendam  regulis  Tychonii,  in  Tomo  V.  Oper.  Bed® 
Venerab.  Colon.  1688,  p.  761 — 816.  Hunc  Commentarium,  in  quo  Primasium 
etiam  secutum  se,  Beda  non  diffitetur  plurimi  faciunt,  JV.  Zegerus  notis  in 
N.  T.  et  Rich.  Simon,  Tom.  3,  Histoire  Critique  du  N.  T.  p.  345.  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  M.  et  I.  L.  Book  2. 

(2)  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  ante  an.  495.  This  treatise  is  enumerated 
among  the  opera  deperdita,  by  Cave  and  Fabricius. 

(3)  In  Cotton.  MSS.  Tiber,  D.  3,  53.  There  were  two  persons  of  the 
name  of  Folcardus,  placed  by  Oudin  in  1050  and  1060.  The  one  to  whom 
he  doubtfully  attributes  this  life  was  a  monk  of  Canterbury.  See  F.  24,  2. 
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(4)  The  same  as  the  Treatise  De  Elia  et  Jejunio,  Benedict,  ed.  Vol.  1, 
p.  535.  The  defect  at  the  end  is  only  in  the  last  section,  viz.  the  85th. 
The  Benedictine  Editors  say  that  the  title  is  frequently  found  in  the  MSS. 
as  above. 

7.  Concilium  Constansiense. 

MS.  folio,  paper  and  vellum,  well  bound,  and  well  written. 

The  Council  of  Constance,  held  in  1414 — 1418.  The  principal  acts  of 
this  Council  were  as  follows  (from  Sir  H.  Nicholas)  in  the  first  Session, 
16  Nov.  it  was  decided  that  deputies  and  lay  doctors  should  have  a  deli¬ 
berative  voice;  in  the  second,  2  March,  1415,  the  Pope  solemnly  published 
his  act  of  cession.  Third  Session,  26  March,  the  Council  was  declared  to 
be  lawful.  29  May,  Pope  John  XXIII.  was  deposed.  4  July,  Gregory  XII. 
abdicated.  In  the  seventh  Session,  2  May,  1415,  Wiclif  was  condemned. 
6  July,  1415,  John  Huss  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  11  Nov.  1417,  Otho 
Colonna  was  elected  Pope  by  the  name  of  Martin  V.  The  Council  ended 
22  April,  1418.  This  is  an  authentic  copy  of  the  acts  of  the  Council,  with 
this  title :  “  Incipiunt  capitula  omnium  actitorum  et  decretorum  generalis 
Concilii  Constant,  dictim.  a  prineipio  usque  in  fine  ejusdem  juxta  formam 
per  notarios  de  singulis  nationibus  per  decretum  ejusdem  concilii  ad  hoc 
deputatos  expresse  notatam.” 

8.  Whittaker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  in  Latin. 

MS.  folio,  paper,  well  bound. 

This  is  Dr  Whittaker,  the  celebrated  controversialist,  born  1548,  died 
1595,  having  been  Master  of  St  John’s  before  he  was  40.  Baker’s  MS.  Hist, 
of  St  Johns  College,  folios  221,  223,  from  which  comes  the  following  extract 
referring  to  the  present  MS. 

“  When  he  commenced  B.D.  one  of  his  questions  was  ‘  Disciplina  Eccle- 
siastica  non  est  a  sacris  fontibus  eruenda.’  There  is  a  treatise  without  a  title 
amongst  our  MSS.  on  this  subject ;  whether  it  might  not  be  composed  by  him, 
I  leave  to  others  to  enquire,  but  it  has  been  wrote  about  this  time,  and  by  no 
common  pen.  If  it  leans  towards  Erastianism,  that  to  me  is  no  objection, 
for  so  did  several  of  the  Heads  (and  other  Divines)  at  that  time.”  MS.  Baker, 
folio  223,  in  Hist,  of  Dr  Whittaker,  16th  master. 

Whittaker’s  Life  is  in  Fuller’s  ‘Abel  Redivivus,’  pp.  401 — 408. 

.9.  (a)  Vita  Johannis  Barwick,  Ecclesije  Sti  Pauli  apud  Lon- 
donienses  Decani  et  Coll.  St  Johannis  apud  Cantabr.  olim 
Socii  a  Petro  Barwicko  ejusdem  Coll,  olim  alumno  con- 

SCRIPTA. 

MS.  folio,  paper,  with  an  appendix  signed  ‘John  Barwick.’ 

Hand  writing  of  Mr  Baker.  ‘  Donum  omatissimi  viri  Johannis  Wood¬ 
ward,  M.D.  et  in  Collegio  Greshamiensi  Medicinse  Professoris.’ 

Dean  Barwick  was  in  the  King’s  interest  during  the  Rebellion.  He  was 
born  April  28,  1612,  at  Wetherslack  in  Westmoreland,  was  educated  at 
Sedburgh  school,  went  to  Cambridge  and  entered  St  John’s  1631,  Dean  of 
.  Durham  1670,  Dean  of  St  Paul’s  1671 ;  he  was  also  Rector  of  Therfield, 
in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  died  October  2,  1674.  The  writer  of  this  Life 
was  his  brother,  who  was  M.D.  and  one  of  the  physicians  to  King  Charles  II  . 
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appointed  in  1670.  He  began  this  history  of  his  brother  in  1681,  died 
Sept.  4,  1689.  This  is  his  own  MS.  which  he  gave  to  Dr  Woodward,  and 
which  was  sometime  kept  in  the  Library  of  St  Martin  at  Westminster.  It 
was  published  in  1721,  f  Typis  Gulielmi  Bowyer,  Londini,’  with  an  appendix 
containing  the  letters  in  the  two  following  MSS.,  by  H.  Bedford,  formerly 
Fellow  of  St  John’s  College,  in  8vo.  p.  464,  with  a  copious  Index;  the 
Presentation  Copy  of  the  author  to  the  Library  of  St  John’s,  is  to  be  found 
there,  C.  9,  29.  Mr  Bedford  says  in  his  Preface,  p.  a.  3,  that  he  collated 
this  MS.  with  the  following  one.  An  English  Edition  by  the  same  author 
was  published  in  1724.  Hilkiah  Bedford  wTas  ‘  Ejected’  at  the  same  time 
that  Baker  was,  or  perhaps  rather  before.  They  were  on  very  friendly 
terms.  See  Masters’  Memoir  of  T.  Baker,  p.  49. 

.9  ( b )  Idem  Liber. 

Three  Letters  of  King  Charles  II.  in  his  own  hand  writing. 

A  RECEIPT  FOR  £100.  SIGNED  ‘CHARLES  R.’ 

MS.  4to.  well  written,  on  paper. 

This  Copy  was  made  by  the  author’s  directions  for  the  Library  of  St  John’s, 
and  seems  from  Mr  Bedford’s  collation  to  be  the  corrected  copy  of  the  former. 
It  appears  from  the  Preface  to  the  printed  edition  that  the  Editor  got  into 
trouble  with  the  Barwiek  family  for  having  ventured  to  use  both  MSS.,  the 
family  considering  this  to  be  the  genuine  copy  and  not  the  former.  Sec 
Pref.  to  Eng.  Ed.  of  Barwick’s  Life. 

10.  A  Collection  of  Letters  to  and  from  Dean  Barwick,  as  follows: 

Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  to  B.  4  May,  1659,  received  May  25.  indorsed 
May  7. 

Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  to  B.  supersc.  (for  Mr  Burdon),  4  June,  1659, 
received  May  31. 

Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  to  B.  supersc.  (for  Mr  Brookes),  12  June,  1659. 

Dean  Barwick  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  21  June,  1659. 

The  Cypher  for  the  following  Letters. 

Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  to  Dean  B.  in  cypher,  27  June,  1659. 

Next  to  this  is  the  copy  written  out  at  length  in  the  Dean’s  hand. 

Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  to  Dean  B.  8  June,  ( should  be  July,  note  in  the 
Dean’s  writing.) 

Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  to  Dean  B.  25  July. 

Ditto  to  ditto  28  July 

Dean  Barwick  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  15  September,  1659. 

Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  to  the  Dean,  25  September. 


Ditto 

to 

ditto 

29  ditto. 

Ditto 

to 

ditto 

17  October. 

Ditto 

to 

ditto 

21  November. 

Ditto 

to 

ditto 

28  ditto,  and  the  following  dates 

Dec.  5,  Dec.  26,  Jan.  12,  1660,  Jan.  14,  Jan.  16,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  20,  March  8, 
April  2,  April  16,  April  22,  the  last  two  from  Breda,  the  others  from  Bruxelles. 

VI  Instructions  for  our  Commissioners  within  the  City  of  London, 
and  the  libertyes  thereof,  signed  c  Charles  II.’  without  date,  but  belonging 
to  the  year  1659. 

A  Parchment  warrant,  dated  Bruxelles,  14  Jan.  1660.  It  was  intended 
for  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  as  appears  from  Chancellor  Hyde’s  Letter  of 
the  same  date,  and  appoints  him  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Counties  of 
N.  Wales. 
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A  List  of  the  King’s  Chapel  Plate,  84,  Appendix. 

The  Address  of  the  County  of  Northampton  to  General  Monk, 
35,  Appendix. 

The  Memorandum  signed  Tho.  Holder,  p.  94. 

A  letter  dated  Jan.  10,  without  signature,  Appendix  35. 

Memoranda,  Appendix,  N°.  37. 

Folio,  paper. 

Many  of  the  letters  have  still  the  seals  adhering  to  them.  They  are  all 
published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  J.  Barxviek,  above  mentioned. 
All  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde’s  letters  are  in  the  same  hand  writing,  probably 
his  own,  and  all  the  decyphered  copies  in  the  Dean’s  hand. 

11.  (l)  Isidori  Archiep.  Hispal.  Libri  Etymologiarum  XX,  CUM 

Epa.  ad  Braulionem. 

(2)  Isidori  Archiep.  Hispal.  de  summo  bono  Libri  III.  cum 
indice. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  well  written,  a  handsome  MS.  with  very  curious 
initial  letters.  Ex  dono  Magri  Hugonis  Williams  filii  Gruffini  Wil¬ 
liams  de  Penrhyn,  Arm.  1651. 

“  Liber  Ecclesne  Sti  Jacobi  de  Wigemore.  Si  quis  ilium  ab  eodem  monas- 
terio  aberravlt  aut  hunc  titulum  maliciose  delavlt,  anathema  sit  donee  resi- 
piscat  et  dignam  satis  fact ionem  premat.” 

Wigmore,  a  college  of  Herefordshire,  founded  by  Ralph  de  Mortimer, 
a.o.  1100,  changed  by  his  Son  1197  into  a  priory,  under  the  patronage  of 
S.  James.  Tanner,  Not.  Mon.  p.  85. 

See  B.  20.  2.  D.  13.  1.  F.  16.  1. 

(1)  is  the  most  useful  of  all  his  works.  Its  value  has  been  doubted  by 
Christopher  Beckmann, .  and  Salmasius,  ad  Hist.  August,  p.  28,  ‘quern  tamen 
in  multis  defendendum  alii  eruditi  docuere  vid.  Nic.  Anonium,  Tom.  1, 
p.  251,  seq.’  Fabric.  B.  M.  et  I.  Lat.  B.  9. 

12.  Statuta  Ecclesi^e  Menevensis. 

MS.  folio,  paper. 

“  This  book  was  given  to  St  John’s  College  by  Thomas  Watson,  D.D., 
sometime  Fellow  of  the  said  College,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  St  David’s 
1687.  The  same  reverend  person  gave  the  College  the  patronage  of  two 
livings,  Brinkley  and  Fulbourn  St  Vigors,  both  in  the  Diocese  of  Ely,  together 
with  some  coins  and  medals  of  good  value.” 

“  He  has  since  given  the  patronage  of  Brandsburton.  Com.  Ebor.” 

“  I  have  compared  this  Copy  with  the  original  statutes  in  several  par¬ 
ticular  chapters,  and  find  it  to  be  exactly  taken.”  T.  Baker. 

“  This  MS.  is  very  valuable,  for  the  original  or  most  authentic  copy  from 
whence  it  was  taken,  though  it  were  wrote  on  parchment,  yet  was  so  eaten 
with  moisture  or  wasted  with  age  when  I  saw  it,  that  it  cannot  be  preserved 
long,  and  can  hardly  ever  be  copied  again  with  equal  certainty  and  exact¬ 
ness.”  T.  Baker. 

All  these  notes  are  in  Mr  Baker’s  own  hand-writing.  The  volume  is  in 
perfect  preservation. 
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13.  Breviarium. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  most  handsomely  written  and  ornamented  with  draw¬ 
ings  and  painted  borders  in  the  most  finished  style.  ‘  Ex  dono 
Thomse  Gardiner,  Armigeri.’ 

14.  (l)  Not^e  Thom.®  Smithi  in  Epist.  duas  S.  Olementis  ad  Corinth, 

(2)  Copy  of  Petition  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  confirming  the 
Book  of  Articles,  1566. 

(3)  The  Earl  of  Manchester’s  Letter  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  St  John’s  College  for  ejecting  Dr  Beale,  then 
Master,  13  March,  1643,  (parchment.) 

(4)  A  copy  of  a  Letter  written  in  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  own- 
hand  to  King  H  enry  VIII.  ‘which  I  transcribed  from  a  copy 
taken  of  it  by  Archbishop  Abbott,  for  he  endorsed  it  thus  with 
his  own  hand,’  “  The  original  I  sent  back  to  the  office  of  the  King’s 
Papers.”  ‘  Ita  est,  G.  Cantuar,  April  17,  1616.’ 

Wolsey’s  Letter  dated  at  ‘my  house  besides  Westminster,  5  Feby.’ 
(no  year.) 

(5)  A  Copy  of  a  dispensation  from  Cardinal  Pole  for  Gossips 
to  Marry,  dated  prid.  Kal.  Junii,  1556. 

(6)  A  Transcript  of  a  paper  thus  endorsed  in  Archbishop 
Laud’s  own  hand,  June  12,  1637,  a  Transcript  out  of  my 
Registry  concerning  the  20th  article  of  those  that  were 
made,  1562. 

loose  papers  tied  together. 

(1)  This  was  very  probably  Baker’s  friend.  Dr  Thomas  Smith,  of  Mag¬ 
dalene  College,  Oxon.  See  Master  s  Memoir  of  Baker ,  p.  47* 

(2)  There  are  no  signatures  to  this. 

(3)  The  Right  Hon.  Edward,  Earl  of  Manchester,  in  pursuance  of  an 
ordinance  of  Parliament  for  regulating  and  reforming  the  University  of 
Cambridge:  on  the  11  April,  1644,  he  forcibly  intended  John  Arrowsmith. 
Dr  Beal  died  at  Madrid,  having  Lord  Edward  Hide  and  Lord  Cottington 
in  their  embassy  as  Chaplain,  apparently  in  1651.  Extract  from  Baker’s 
MS.  Hist,  of  St  John’s  College,  folios  259  and  262. 

(4)  Is  published  in  Dr  Hymer’s  Edition  of  the  Funeral  Sermon  of  Lady 
Margaret,  by  Bishop  Fisher,  p.  262. 

(5)  This  shews  that  Cardinal  Pole  then  exercised  his  Legatine  authority, 
though  at  variance  with  the  Pope.  He  had  been  elected  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  1  April,  1556. 

(6)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  any  place  for  the  accounts  of  this 
controverted  passage.  See  however  Collier’s  Eccl.  Hist,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Dr  Lamb’s  Hist .  of  39  Articles. 

15.  (l)  I.  Overall,  Episc.  Norwic.  de  Statu  questionum  V  inter 

Remonstrantes  et  contra  Remonstrantes  controversarum. 
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(2)  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  M.D.  Religio  Medici. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  “  Ex  dono  venerabilis  viri  Bambridge  Dean  hujus 
Coll.  olim.  alumni,”  in  Mr  Baker’s  writing. 

(1)  “John  Overall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  died  1618.  He  wras  master  of 
Cath.  Hall,  and  King’s  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a 
strong  genius,  made  a  great  improvement  in  study,  and  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  learned  controversial  divines  of  his  time.”  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist. 


Natus  1559,  admissus  1575,  in  Coll.  Joh.  sed  an.  seq.  migravit  ad  Coll. 
SS.  Trin.  1577,  admissus  ibi  Socius  1581,  Theol.  Bac.  1591,  Professor,  1594, 
Praeses.  Aul.  Cath.  1598,  Consecratus  Lich.  et  Cov.  1614,  Norwic.  1618, 
mortuus  1619,  12  Maii.  Juvenis  admodum  venit  in  amicitiam  Petri  Baronis 
indeque  didicit  de  decretis  divinis  modeste  sentire  et  caute  loqui:  mediain 
iniit  viam,  progressurus  forte  ulterius  nisi  Baronis  vestigia  deterruissent,  quod 
si  controversiam  istam  non  plane  dilucidavit  aut  penitus  exhausit  (quis  enim 
sufficit  istis)  viam  certe  stravit  posteris.  Sententia  ejus  de  praedestinatione, 
brevis  quidam  ilia  sed  dilucida  et  explicata  excusa  extat,  ann.  1631,  una  cum 
articulis  Lambethanis.  Bakers  Catalog.  Episc.  qui  e  Coll.  Div.  Joh.  Ev. 
prodierunt. 

(2)  There  were  two  Editions  of  this  celebrated  work.  Sir  T.  Browne,  it 
appears,  wrote  it  in  1635,  and  never  intended  it  for  the  press,  having  com¬ 
posed  it  only  for  his  own  exercise  and  amusement.  He  had  however  com¬ 
municated  it  to  his  friends,  and  by  some  means  or  other  a  copy  fell  into  a 
printer’s  hand,  who  published  it  1642;  and  it  excited  general  attention.  The 
Earl  of  Dorset  recommended  it  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  returned  his 
judgment  of  it  in  a  book  of  critical  disquisition  on  its  contents.  Sir  Thomas 
was  induced  by  this  to  publish  a  more  correct  edition,  which  had  much 
success.  I  have  compared  this  with  an  old  edition  called  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ’s 
Edition,  from  which  it  varies  in  many  particulars ;  but  I  am  uncertain,  from 
not  having  ready  means  of  reference,  which  Edition  it  agrees  best  with. 
See  Dr  Johnson’s  Life  of  Sir  T.  Browne,  Talboy’s  and  Pickering’s  Ed. 
Vol.  6,  p.  475. 

There  is  an  old  Cavalier’s  song  at  the  end,  thus: 


I. 

Cursed  bee  that  Cavaleer 
That  eyther  droop  or  feare, 

For  so  the  King  be  great, 

AIs  one  to  mee; 

By  what  mysterie  in  State, 

Or  chemistry  in  Fate 
So  ere  it  bee, 

If  good  to  him,  tis  so  to  me. 

III. 


II. 

Courage,  be  firme  and  smile, 

Tis  wisedome  yet  a  while ; 

Yet  lets  not  be  like  some, 

Who  shrink  and  start, 

As  votes  pass  to  and  from 
The  Speaker1  and  Sir  Tom2 
To  eyther  part ; 

Wee  know  that  dawbing  is  in  art. 


Whilst  two3  are  in  a  flray. 

Ye  third  may  catch  ye  prey; 

O  may  that  proverb  hold  I 
Yet  if  by  Foes 
Charles  to  his  crown  of  gold 
Bee  brought,  I  dare  bee  bold 
To  honour  those, 

Not  for  the  action,  but  the  close. 


16.  Holy  Bible — printed  Book,  by  Richard  Grafton,  Lond.  1541. 
Folio. 


1  Lentall. 


2  Sir  Thos.  Fairfax,  then  Generali. 


3 


Parliament  and  Army. 
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There  is  a  deficiency  at  the  beginning  to  nearly  the  end  of  Gen.  c.  24, 
and  at  the  end  part  of  a  Table  for  finding  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  is  wanting. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  book  has  found  its  way  into  the  lock-up  case,  as 
there  are  several  equally  valuable  early  printed  bibles  in  the  Library,  viz. : 
Coverdale,  1535  (T.  4.  19.);  Taverner,  1539  (T.  5.  2.);  Matthew,  1537 
(T.  4.  15.);  Grafton,  1540  and  1541  (T.  3.  18 — 3.  24.);  Wliitchurche,  1549 
(T.  4.  18.);  Taverner,  1549  (T.  4.  24.);  Daye,  1549  (T.  4.  21.);  Matthew, 
1551  (T.  3.  28.) ;  Coverdale,  1569  (T  t.  9.  10.) ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  (Rouen), 
1556  (T.  1.  16.);  Barker,  1572  (T.  1.  11.  and  4.  2.);  Barker,  2  Vols.,  1577 

(T.  5.  34.  35.)  ;  Barker,  1582  (S.  5.  35.) ;  Barker,  1599  (^.  10.  22.^ 

17.  Proclamations  and  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  beginning 

24  March  1602,  and  continued  to  the  Prorogation,  on  account  of 
the  Plague  in  1610  or  1611. 

MS.  thick  folio  volume,  paper,  the  gift  of  Dr  Kennedy,  Master  of 
Shrewsbury  School. 

Hume  says  the  journals  of  the  Session  1610  are  lost.  See  Vol.  4,  p.  272. 
This  MS.  may  perhaps  supply  some  of  the  missing  papers,  but  it  appears 
to  contain  only  occasional  acts,  &c.,  not  any  continued  succession  of  docu¬ 
ments. 

18.  S,  Chrysostomi  H  omilIj® — Calendis  habita  cum  non  venisset  in  pub¬ 

licum  eo  die  Episcopus  Antiochiae  Flavianus  contra  eos  qui  novilunia 
observant,  et  in  civitate  choros  ducunt  et  in  dictum  Apostoli  ‘  omnia 
in  gloriam  Dei  facite.’  Latine  versa  a  J.  Cheke,  with  Dedication 
to  Henry  VIII.  dated  1543. 

MS.  4to.  paper. 

“This  Book  is  in  Sir  John  Choke’s  own  hand  (which  I  have  often  seen), 
and  was  probably  the  same  book  that  was  presented  to  the  King,  or  at  least 
to  some  courtier  or  man  of  quality.”  T.  Baker’s  writing. 

John  Choice,  born  at  Cambridge  1514,  fellow  of  King’s,  Public  Orator,  and 
then  Provost  of  King’s,  was  made  a  Canon  on  the  original  foundation  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxon.  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  afterwards  Reg.  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  made  a  Knight  1551.  Tutor  to  King  Edward  VI. 
In  Queen  Mary’s  time  he  was  exiled,  and  travelled  abroad,  was  made  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Strasburg,  but  he  was  afterwards  seized  by  King  Philip 
at  Brussels,  and  sent  over  to  England  to  the  Tower;  he  is  there  said  to 
have  recanted  before  Cardinal  Pole,  and  so  obtained  his  liberty.  He  died 
in  London,  1557.  Tanner’s  Biblioth. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Cheke’s  recantation.  In  the  MSS.  of  C.  C.  C., 
see  Nasmith’s  Cat.  102,  25,  there  is  his  letter  to  Cardinal  Pole,  begging  him 
to  receive  him  again  into  the  Church,  dated  15  July,  1656.  There  is  also 
in  the  same  volume  a  treatise  on  the  Real  presence  in  Cheke’s  own  hand. 

This  Latin  translation  was  published  by  Reyner  Wolf,  London,  1543.  It 
was  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Thos.  Chaloner  at  Berthelet’s, 
1544,  according  to  Mr  Baker’s  notes. 
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19.  JoHANNIS  CHRISTOPHERSONI  TrAGCEDIA  Gr^ECA QU  A3  VOCATUR 

‘  Jephtha,’  with  Dedication  to  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper. 

John  Christopher  son  was  born  at  Ulverston,  in  Lancashire ;  was  first  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  then  at  St  John’s  College,  B.  A.  in  1540,  elected  a  fellow 
on  Mr  Ashton’s  Foundation,  May  9,  1542.  He  was  named  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  in  the  Charter  of  Foundation,  and  became  Master  in  1553  when 
Dr  Bill  was  ejected  in  Queen  Mary’s  time.  He  was  one  of  the  Queen’s 
confessors,  was  made  Dean  of  Norwich,  1554,  and  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1557, 
died  in  1558.  His  Latin  versions  of  several  Greek  books  are  said  to  be  very 
inaccurate.  (See  Biogr.  Univ.)  The  particulars  of  his  University  career 
are  given  from  a  note  of  Mr  Baker. 

This  book  was  formerly  the  property  of  ‘  Henricus  Knewstub.’  The  tra¬ 
gedy  was  also  written  in  Latin. 

20.  Liber  Yalorum  omnium  beneficiorum  Anglic  et  Wallin. 

MS.  folio,  paper,  written  a.d.  1627. 

In  the  University  Library  MSS.  there  is  a  copy  of  this  work  made  by  one 
Francis  Ileve,  Scholar  of  St  John’s  College,  for  which  the  University  paid 
£4.,  and  which  after  passing  through  two  other  hands  finally  arrived  at 
its  destination.  It  was  very  probably  copied  from  this.  See  the  Catalogue. 

21.  22,  23.  Fabri  Thesaurus  cum  notis  MSS.  Adriani  Beverlandi, 

3  Vols. 

Folio,  printed  book  with  interleaved  pages,  containing  many  MS.  notes. 

Adrian  Beverland  was  an  Advocate  at  Middlebourg,  born  in  1653  or  1654, 
but  he  neglected  his  profession  to  apply  himself  to  classical  literature.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  immoral,  licentious  man.  Two  works  which  he 
published,  De  stolatce  virginitatis  jure,  Leyden,  1680,  and  a  treatise,  De 
Peccato  Originali,  printed  in  1678  and  1679,  were  considered  both  indecent 
and  irreligious  by  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  the  author  was  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  fine,  and  he  regained  his  liberty  only  by  apologizing 
and  retracting  his  offensive  opinions.  He  then  retired  to  Utrecht,  and 
lampooned  the  Leyden  professors  in  a  publication  called  Fox  clamantis  in 
deserto.  He  was  soon  banished  from  that  city  for  his  loose  conduct,  and 
came  over  to  England,  where  Isaac  Vossius  procured  him  a  small  pension 
in  consequence  of  his  literary  talents,  which  it  appears  were  by  no  means 
despicable.  He  here  pretended  to  repent,  and  published  a  treatise  called 
De  fornicatione  cavenda  admonitio,  London,  1697,  in  which  he  disavows  his 
former  licentious  sentiments.  But  his  sincerity  has  been  strongly  doubted. 
He  subsequently  fell  into  great  misery,  and  died  in  1712,  in  a  state  of 
insanity.  Biographie  Universelle. 

There  is  nothing  to  shew  how  these  books  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
College.  There  are  two  MSS.  of  his  in  the  Univ.  Library.  A  copy  of  the 
treatise  De  Fornicatione  Vitanda,  817,  and  one  of  notes  on  Juvenal,  2547. 

24.  Deus  et  Rex,  Rex  et  Episcopus  vel  Unio  beatissima  Corona 
et  Mitr,e. 

Carmen  Heroicum  per  P.  Fisherum,  in  Caroli  I.  exercitu  servientem 
majorem. 
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Folio,  printed  book,  1657,  dedicated  to  Bishop  Gunning,  who  left  it 
to  the  College. 

It  is  preceded  by  some  French  verses  addressed  to  ‘  Major  Payen  Fisher,’ 
by  P.  D.  C.  There  is  also  contained  in  the  same  thin  book, 

“  Paean  Panegyricus  pro  rcstaurata  valetudine  Georgii  Monachi  Ducis  de 
Albemarle.” 

“Ode  in  adventum  serenissimae  reginae  Matris  Henriettae  Mar 

It  is  remarked  by  Baker  in  another  Copy,  small  4to.  (A.  16.  1.  Coll.  Libr.), 
that  all  the  Copies  of  this  man’s  poems  are  different. 

Payne  Fisher  was  born  at  Warneford  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1616.  In  1634 
he  entered  Hart  Hall  at  Oxford,  and  thence  came  to  Magd.  Coll.  Cambridge. 
Ant.  Wood  says  he  was  2  or  3  years  at  Hart  Hall  “  under  the  severe  tuition 
of  two  Tutors.’’  He  took  a  degree  in  arts  at  Cambridge,  but  soon  threw 
off  his  gown,  and  served  first  in  Brabant.  A  short  time  after  he  came  to 
England  and  entered  the  King’s  service;  he  was  an  ensign  in  the  army 
raised  against  the  Scots,  1639.  He  served  in  Ireland  under  Sir  John  Clot¬ 
worthy  (Viscount  Masarene) ;  in  Cumberland  under  Sir  Patrick  Curwen, 
and  was  at  Marston  Moor.  When  the  King’s  affairs  were  ruined,  he  went 
to  London  and  lived  in  obscurity  by  his  wits ;  favoured  by  his  pen  the  success¬ 
ful  Rebellion,  and  ‘like  most  poets,’  says  Wood,  as  a  true  time  server,  he 
ingratiated  himself  with  those  who  were  in  power,  and  became  Laureate 
to  the  Protector.  After  the  Restoration  he  turned  about,  and  put  forth 
the  great  sufferings  he  had  endured  for  his  loyalty ;  but  his  palpable  flat¬ 
teries  of  the  great  men  among  the  rebels  could  not  be  concealed,  so  he 
met  with  no  reward,  was  very  poor,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  calm  re¬ 
pose  of  a  prison,  viz.  the  Fleet.  “  His  usual  way  was,  when  he  had  written 
and  printed  a  book,  to  write  many  Dedication  Papers  to  be  put  before  them 
as  occasion  served,  or  his  necessities  required,  and  took  all  occasions  to  write 
Epitaphs  or  Sepulchral  Eulogies,  purposely  to  present  them  to  the  sons, 
grandsons,  and  other  relations  of  the  party  deceased,  mostly  for  lucre  sake, 
and  partly  out  of  private  ambition.”  Abridged  from  Wood's  Athence,  Oxon . 
Vol.  2,  p.  899. 

This  was  probably  a  copy  given  to  Bishop  Gunning  with  the  sinister 
designs  alluded  to,  as  I  cannot  find  any  where  else  any  mention  of  such 
Dedication. 

Payne  Fisher  died  in  the  Old  Bayly,  in  a  Coffee  House,  on  2  April,  1693, 
and  was  buried  on  the  6th. 

The  name  of  P.  D.  C.  is  Peter  de  Cardonnel,  who  wrote  several  laudatory 
poems  of  his  friend  P.  Fisher.  One  more  trick  of  his  and  we  have  done 
with  him.  “  He  wrote  a  book  of  Heraldry,  printed  at  London,  1682,  wherein 
are  a  many  coats  of  arms  of  such  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  presented  a  copy 
to  obtain  a  reward.”  All  extra  from  the  Ath.  Oxon.  as  above. 

25.  “Dialogues  in  English  and  Gentue,  written  by  Rayasum  Paupia, 

a  Gentue  Braminy,”  anno  1714,  with  an  alphabet  of  63  letters. 
MS.  very  large  folio,  paper. 

26.  A  Catalogue  of  Mr  Baker’s  books. 

MS.  folio  (thin)  paper. 

It  is  not  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
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27.  Biblia  Islandica — (printed  book.) 

Folio,  paper,  bound  in  wood.  “Liber  hie  pretiosissimus  et  rarissiraus 
Hafnise  emptus  pretio  £3.  sterlingamm.  Gul.  Wotton.” 

Le  Long  gives  this  account  of  it.  f  Biblia  Islandica  juxta  versionem  Ger- 
manicam  Lutheri  interpretibus  Gutbrando  Thorlacio  et  aliis,  jussu  Friderici 
II.  Danite  regio,  fol.  Holmise,  1584/  “  De  Bibliorum  Islandicorum  versione 
illud  velim  D.  Pastorem  admonuisse,  interpretes  (qui  forte  multi  erant)  non 
ad  unguem  aliquando  secutos  esse  Martini  (Lutheri)  translationem  ita  ut 
verbo  verbum  respondeat  in  toto  illo  Biblico  opere,  sed  abquando  Latinam 
versionem.”  Gutbrandus  Thorlacius  in  Epist.  ad  Johan.  Hainschium,  page 
100,  libelli  Epistol.  de  Bibliis  Elianis  anno  1604,  Norimbergce  Editi.  Le  Long, 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  cap.  12,  §  1. 

Gutbrand  Thorlakson  was  Bishop  of  Holum.  See  Home’s  Introduction , 
Vol.  2,  part  2,  p.  90. 


PART  II. 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  SHELVES. 


I. 

1.  S.  Augustini  Comment,  in  Evangelium  S.  Joiiannis. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  well  written.  D.  I).  Thos.  Baker.  In  old  wood 
binding. 

In  Mr  Baker’s  hand  “  Liber  olim  ornatissimi  viri  Thomae  Wagstaff.” 

“  Hie  liber  attinet  ecclesiae  Sti  Johannis  Baptistae  de  Hardrayk  (?)  qui  olim 
Prioratui  de  Chyksand  pertinebat.” —  “  Et  jam  tenetur  a  Gulielmo  Walchero 
S.  Theol.  Baccalaur.  Ex  dono  honoratissimi  domini  D.  Russelli  Baronis  de 
Thomhaugh.” 

There  is  another  copy  in  A.  9.  Chicksand  was  a  Priory  of  Nuns  of  the 
order  of  S.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  founded  temp.  Hen.  I.  in  Bedfordshire. 
Tanner,  Not.  Mon. 

2.  Commentaries  in  Jus  Canonicum  et  Civile. 

Tractatus  de  absolutions  a  sententia  Excommunicationis  in 

ARTICULO  MORTIS. 

MS.  folio  paper.  In  different  hands.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  “  Liber  olim 
T.  W.  (ut  ante).” 

3.  Brevis  et  vera  explicatio  causarum  quibus  serenissimus  et 

POTENTISSIMUS  PrINCEPS  ET  DoMINUS  DoM.  FrEDERICUS,  EJUS 
NOMINIS  SECUNDUS,  DaNI.E,  NoRVAGIAS,  VaNDALORUM  GoTHORUM- 
que  Rex,  Sleswici,  Holsati^e,  Stormari^e  et  Dietmarsi^e  Dux, 
Comes  in  Oldenborcii  et  Delmenhorst,  ad  propulsandum 
Erici  Sweciae  Regis  vim  atque  injuriam,  juste  et  necessario 
FUIT  ADDUCTUS.  ExHIBITA  IN  RoSTOCHIANO  CONVENTU  SaCRA? 
Cesare.®  Romanorumque  Regime  majestatis  Saxoniab  item 
et  Brandenburgensis  Electoris  atque  Henrici  Brunswicens. 
Ducis  legatis  a  serenissimi  Daniab  Regis  ad  eundem  Con- 
VENTUM  CoMMISS ARIO. 

Anno  Dom.  1564.  26.  Jul. 

MS.  folio  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  “  .  .  .  ut  ante.” 

See  Dunham’s  Hist,  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  Lardner’s  Cab. 
Cyc.  Vol.  3,  p.  131.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
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merits  of  this  war,  as  to  who  was  the  aggressor.  This  paper,  if  hitherto 
unknown,  might  throw  some  light  on  the  question.  The  war  was  concluded 
by  the  peace  of  Stettin  in  1570. 

Frederick  was  an  enlightened  monarch,  an  enterprising  and  energetic  man, 
and  a  great  encourager  of  literature  and  science.  He  died,  1588. 

4.  (l)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Apology. 

(2)  A  Treatise  op  Man’s  several  dignities  and  their  several 

CORRUPTIONS. 

(3)  The  Bishop  of  Rochester’s  (Buckridge)  defence  of  the 
Power  of  Kings  against  Papo-puritanical  Expositions  of 
texts  of  Scripture. 

(4)  A  Discussion  of  three  Questions  that  may  arise  concern¬ 
ing  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

(5)  A  Boke  of  the  Power  of  Judges  Ecclesiastical. 

(6)  Reasons  why  the  Bishops  in  England  ought  to  sit  and 
vote  in  the  Lord’s  House. 

(7)  Whether  lay  people  ought  to  communicate  under  both 
kinds — compiled  by  M.  B.  P.,  Professor  of  Divinity.  (At  the 
end  is  the  signature  ‘  Mat.  Rawf.’) 

Folio  paper.  D.  D.  Thomas  Baker.  Liber  olim  Thomte  Wagstafl'. 

(1)  f  This  seems  to  be  a  good  copy,  bearing  date  the  month  and  year  of 
Sir  W.  Raleigh’s  death.’  T.  B. 

(3)  ‘  This  is  in  the  Bishop  of  Rochester’s  own  hand  writing,  as  Mr  Wag- 

staff  affirmed,  who  was  better  acquainted  with  it  than  I  am,  and  as  such  is 
more  valuable.’  T.  B. 

John  Buckridge  was  Bishop  of  Rochester,  1611.  He  was  also  president 
of  S.  John’s  Coll.  Oxon.,  and  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains.  He  was  one  of  the 
four  appointed  to  preach  at  Hampton  Court,  Sept.  1606,  and  I  think  this  is 
probably  the  substance  of  his  sermon  on  that  occasion,  when  he  handled  the 
king’s  supremacy.  Archbishop  Spotswood  was  present.  He  says,  ‘  It  grieved 
the  Scotch  ministers  to  hear  the  Pope  and  Presbytery  so  often  equalled  in 
their  opposition  to  sovereign  princes.’  See  Wood’s  Athence .  Vol.  1.  p.  557. 

O,  8.  De  VeRITATE - PROUT  DISTINGUITUR  A  ReVELATIONE,  A  VeRISIMILE, 

A  P  OSSIBILI  ET  A  FALSO.  AuCTORE  EdW.  HERBERT.  MlL.  DE 
le  Bath. 

MS.  folio  paper,  in  2  vols.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Olim  ornatissimi  viri 
T.  Wagstaff. 

This  is  an  autograph  copy,  signed  “  E.  Herbert,  Parisiis  consummatum  est 
opus  g  Jan.  1623.” 

Of  this  work  of  Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Robert  Hall,  in  his 
Sermon  on  Infidelity,  says,  “Its  object  was  not  so  much  to  impugn  the  doctrine 
or  morality  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  attempt  to  supersede  their  necessity,  by 
endeavouring  to  shew  that  the  great  principles  of  the  unity  of  God,  a  moral 
government,  and  a  future  life,  are  taught  with  sufficient  clearness  by  the  light 
of  nature.”  He  says  in  his  ‘  autobiography,’  published  by  Horace  Walpole, 
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that  Grotius  approved  of  the  work.  See  the  extraordinary  story  of  a  sign 
given  him  from  heaven,  p.  279.  See  also  Leland’s  View  of  the  Deist Meal 
Writers,  1,  p.  27. 

7.  The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia. 

MS.  folio  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

“William  Walker,  B.D.,  bought  this  book  among  other  MSS.  of  the 
executor  of  Sir  Edmonde  Scorie,  knight,  and  now  possesses  it,  a.  d.  163.1.” 
“  W.  Walker  of  Cheswick  in  Middlesex.”  The  executor’s  name  was  Mr 
Busbie.  See  I.  1. 

Of  this  famous  production  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  I  extract  the  following- 
account  from  Wood. 

The  most  celebrated  Romance  that  ever  was  written.  It  was  dedicated 
to  his  noble  sister  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  25  Sept. 
1621.  This  Arcadia,  though  then  and  since  it  was  and  is  taken  into  the 
hands  of  all  ingenious  men,  and  said  by  one  living  at  or  near  the  time  when  it 
was  published  to  be  a  book  most  famous  for  rich  conceit  and  splendour  of 
courtly  expression,  yet  the  author  was  not  so  fond  of  his  amorous  production, 
for  he  desired  when  he  died  to  have  it  suppressed.  Wood  then  goes  on  to 
notice  continuations  of  it.  See  Vol.  1,  p.  227.  JEthence  Oxon. 

8.  Comcedijs  duje.  Leander  et  Labyrinthus. 

MS.  folio  paper,  well  written.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wag- 
staff. 

The  scene  in  both  is  laid  in  Florence.  The  only  indication  of  an  author 
is  H.  H.  at  the  end. 

.9.  A  Treatise  against  Bishops — addressed  to  the  King. 

MS.  folio  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

The  date  at  the  beginning  is  2  March,  1570 ;  at  the  end,  12  Nov.  1571 ; 
anno  aetatis,  32. 

10.  CoNCORDANTIA  HeBRAICA. 

MS.  4to.  vellum.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

n.  (i)  Liber  de  Mundi  Creatione,  et  historia  Mundi  usque  ad 
Noachum. 

(2)  Liber  qui  dicitur  Mappa  Mundi. 

(3)  Martini  Poloni  Chronicon  cum  additamentis. 

(4)  La  petite  Philosophie  en  vers  Fran^ais. 

(5)  Recapitulatio  Terr^:  Sanct^:  et  descriptio  ejusdem. 

. Rom,e . 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  well  written.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wag¬ 
staff. 

“Est  idem  liber  qui  citatur  in  Fasciculo  edito  ab  Edv.  Browne  qui  inde 
adstruit  aut  confirmat  Historiam  de  Johanna  Papissa  quae  quidem  hie  occurrit 
inter  Leonem  et  Benedictum  recte  ne  an  secus  videant  alii.  Certe  credidit 
Edv.  Browne,  sed  non  ego  credulus  illi.”  T.  Baker. 

It  is  there  quoted  as  the  Chronicon  of  Sigebertus  Gemblacensis,  who  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  1112.  See  Preface  of  the  Fasciculus,  p.  xxviii,  and  Ap- 
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pendix,  pp.  236,  237.  The  story  of  Pope  Joan  is  now  almost  universally 
rejected.  I  think  however  Mr  Baker  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  is  the 
authority  that  Browne  quotes.  Sigebert’s  Chronicon  begins  with  the  year 
381,  when  that  of  Eusebius  ends.  Browne  gives  in  his  Fascic.  Epistola  ad 
Leodienses,  by  Sigebertus.  There  is  a  similar  MS.  in  Nasmith’s  Cat.  C.  C.  C. 
372  and  194,  and  59  (4).  In  this  last  there  is  no  mention  of  Pope  Joan. 

(3)  Martinus  Strepus,  Oppaviensis  e  Silesia  quse  Regno  Bohemias  ad- 
haerebat  et  Poloniae  etiam  computatur  unde  Poloni  cognomen:  sive  quod 
ad  primatum  Poloniae  vocatus  est  a  Nicolao  III.  Monachus  ord.  Praed.  Pon- 
tificum  Clem.  IV.  Greg.  IX.  Innoc.  V.  et  John  XXI.  ac  denique  Nicol.  Ill, 
1277,  major  Poenitentiarius  et  anno  interjecto  Archiepiscopus  Gnesnensis, 
nec  diu  post  defunctus.  Nihil  celebrius  ejus  Chronico.  He  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  the  first  chronicler  who  recorded  Joan  as  a  Pope.  Fabricius  confesses 
that  in  many  of  the  best  MSS.  however  the  story  is  wanting,  and  if  he  is  the 
first  that  mentions  it,  Sigebertus,  who  lived  a  century  before  him,  could  not 
have  done  so.  I  think  Browne  must  have  referred  to  this  Chronicon  and  not 
to  Sigebertus  as  he  says  he  does,  and  probably  this  was  what  Mr  Baker 
meant. 

(5)  There  is  a  curious  book  on  this  subject  called  Itinerarium  Terra' 
Sanctae,  by  Ludolph,  rector  of  Suchen,  written  in  1341,  and  addressed  to 
Baldwin,  bishop  of  Paderborn.  There  is  a  printed  copy  in  the  College 
Library,  O.  5,  12.  Prodiit,  says  Fabricius,  sub  typography  initia.  This 
is  evidently  a  veiy  early  printed  book;  it  has  no  name,  date  or  place  of 
printer.  It  was  published  however  afterwards  along  with  Marco  Polo’s 
Travels. 

12.  ClCERONIS  LlBRI  III.  DE  OrATORE. 

. de  Claris  Oratoribus  sive  Brutus. 

. Orator. 

.  Paradoxa. 

. Tusc.  Quest.  Libri  V. 

. De  Amicitia. 

MS.  4to.  paper,  well  written.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wag- 
staff. 

13.  (l)  Ven.  Bed^e  Historia  Anglorum. 

(2)  De  obitu  Ven.  Bed.e  pbtri. 

(3)  Liber  Prophetiarum  Stye  Hildegardis  virginis. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum.  T.  C.  S.  Old  wood  binding.  £  Constat  Col- 
legio  de  Plecv.1 

Plecy  in  Essex;  a  College  for  a  master  and  eight  priests,  founded  by 
Thomas  de  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glocester,  17  Rich.  II.  to  the  honor  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Tanner,  Not.  Mon.  p.  67.  Dugdale,  M.  A.  T.  3.  part.  2. 

p.  120. 

(1)  Dedicated  to  king  Ceolulf;  in  5  books,  from  the  landing  of  Julius 
Cfesar  to  the  year  731.  “  Opus  prseclarum  quanquam  arguitur  Beda  a  Monta- 
cutio,  2  Origin,  p.  210,  quod  rebus  notatu  dignioribus  omissis  fabulas  inficetas 
quandoque  fuit  sectatus.”  Fabricius. 

(2)  See  Mabillon,  Part  1,  Seculi  tertii  Benedictini,  ann.  735.  His  life  was 
written  by  Turgot,  prior  of  Durham,  in  1100.  See  the  Decern  Scriptores 
Hist.  Anglicance. 
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(3)  S.  Hildegardis  de  Alemannia  ex  nobili  genere  Magistra  Sororum  sive 
Abbatissa  Coenobii  in  Monte  S.  Roberti  in  Pingis  sive  prope  Bingiam  in 
diocesi  Moguntina,  ord.  Benedict,  nata  1099,  obiit  1178. 

Prophetise  Hildegardis  contra  Monachos  Mendicantes  quas  ex  codice 
Manipuli  Florum  Thomse  de  Hibernia  protulit  Bzovius  ad  ann.  1495,  tanquam 
supposita  rejiciuntur  in  Act.  Sand.  Tom.  1.  p.  667. 

In  Nasmith’s  Cat.  C.  C.  C.  404,  it  is  entitled  “  Propli.  B.  Hildeg.  Virginis 
ex  libro  qui  dicitur  Pentacronon  sive  speculum  temporum  futurorum.” 


14.  Catalogue  of  the  English  Nobility,  from  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

MS.  paper,  folio,  well  written.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wag- 
staff. 

At  the  end,  “  This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  originall,  examined  by  Daniel 
Dabbes  and  Dan.  Crome.”  Probably  it  is  a  copy  obtained  from  the  Herald's 
College,  and  these  may  be  the  signatures  of  the  heralds  at  the  time. 

14.  (d)  A  Tractate  against  disloyalty  in  generall,  and  more  spe¬ 
cially  discovering  the  manifold  perniciousness  of  a  treatise 

CRIED  UP  AND  DOWN  IN  OPEN  STREETS  IN  THE  NAME  OF  Mr  PrIX. 
His  EGREGIOUS  FALSHOODS,  PREVARICATIONS,  PARADOXES,  CONTRA¬ 
DICTIONS  AND  DISSIMULATIONS,  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  THE  ESSENCE  OF 

Parliament  in  every  degree,  and  repugnant  both  to  the 

TESTIMONIES  OF  SCRIPTURES  ALLEDGED  BY  HIMSELF  AND  HIS  OWN 
PRINCIPLES,  DEGENERATING  ALSO  FROM  PRIMITIVE  CaTIIOLIQUE 
DOCTRINE,  AND  THE  PROTESTANT  PROFESSION  OF  THE  ChURCII  OF 

England. 

MS.  folio  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

Probably  about  the  year  1637,  or  later  perhaps. 


15.  (l)  Calendarium. 

(2)  Yen.  Bed^e  de  Temporibus  liber. 

( 3 )  .......  Epistola  ad  Withedum  Presbyterum  de  H£qui~ 

NOCTIO  VERNALI. 

(4)  Dionysii  Epistola  de  termino  Paschali. 

(5)  . . ad  Bonifacium  de  eodem. 

(6)  Hilperici  compotus. 

(7)  Compotus  vulgaris  qui  dicitur  Ephimerides  Abbonis. 

(8)  Victoris  Pap^e  Epistola  ad  Theophilum  Cjesariensem  Pa¬ 
lest.  Episc.  de  Termino  Paschali. 

(9)  ALI.E  REGULA3  DIVERSE  DE  TerMINO  PaSCHALI. 

(10)  Garlandi  compotus  Bedam  imitantis. 

(11)  Libellus  de  regulis  Algorismi. 

(12)  Libellus  cujusdam  ignoti  de  regulis  numerandi. 

(IS)  Libellus  Abaci. 
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(14)  Dionysii  Tabulae  diverse  cum  expositionibus  earundem. 

(15)  Descriptio  sive  Figuratio  Hot.®  Fortune. 

(16)  Libellus  de  Regulis  Abaci. 

(17)  Tabula  de  Clavibus  Terminorum. 

(18)  Descriptio  de  12  ventis,  quorum  4  sunt  geniales,  8  fatales. 

(19)  Tabula  de  Nonis,  Calendis  et  diebus  cujuslibet  mensis 

ANNI. 

(20)  Tres  Cycli  decennovales. 

(21)  Garlandi  Tabula  cum  Canone  ejusdem. 

(22)  Liber  Garlandi. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  well  written.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wag- 
staff. 

(2),  (3)  See  A.  22. 

(4)  Dionysius  Exiguus,  natione  Scytha,  Monachus  et  Abbas  Romanus 
diem  obiit  ante  ann.  556.  This  is  found  in  Bede’s  Works,  Tom.  1,  p.  321, 
and  is  perhaps  the  same  in  substance  as  (21). 

(5)  Ad  Bonifacium  primicerium  notariorum  Bonumque  Secundericium. 
Apud  Patav.  p.  497,  499. 

(6)  Hilpericus,  Abbas  Sancti  Galli  ( Oudin ,  Tom.  2,  p.  480.),  cl.  sub  anno 
980.  See  Mabillon,  Tom.  1,  Analectorum,  p.  113. 

(7)  S.  Abbo,  Floriacensis  Abbas  et  Martyr.  990.  Cujus  Comment.  in 
Victoris  Canonem  Paschalem  periit.  Oudin,  Vol.  2.  This  may  be  the  work 
Oudin  supposes  lost. 

(8)  Victor.  I.  ann.  198,  but  the  letter  was  written  by  Theophilus ;  it  is  a 
summary  of  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Cesarea,  an.  196. 

(10)  Garlandus,  Johannes  (vitiose  Gerlandius  sive  de  Gallandia)  Anglus, 
Grammaticus  et  Poeta  Clarus  circa,  an.  1040. 

De  computo  Ecclesiastico  Scriptores  medii  iEvi  sunt  praster  anonymos 
quosdam,  Beda,  Dionysius  Abbas  Romanus,  Garlandus  sive  Gerlandus  Lothar- 
ingius,  Helpericus  Abbas  Anglicus  quern  dedit  Bernhardus  Pezius,  Tom.  II. 
(part  2d.)  Anecdotorum,  Lambertus  Matthaus,  Magister  Nigrellius,  Rabanus 
Maurus  Vulgatus  a  Baluzio,  Tom.  I.  Miscellan.,  Petrus  de  Rosenheim, 
Wicpertus  et  Wicramnus  de  quibus  laudatus  Pezius  in  dissertatione  Isagogica 
ad  Tom.  II.  Anecdotorum,  p.  25,  et  seq. 

16'.  Tractatus  de  Reform ationis  novitate.  Latin  and  English. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  D.  D.  Thos.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

The  English  section  is  headed  e  Luther  instructed  in  the  Protestant  Religion 
by  the  Devil,’  but  it  appears  to  be  all  of  a  piece,  violent  declamation,  and  so  I 
suppose  it  forms  only  one  work. 

IT.  Commentaries  in  libros  Proverbiorum.  Ecclesiasten.  Cantic. 
Prophetarum  et  Threnor.  Macchabeorum.  Judith.  Eccle¬ 
siastic. 

MS.  small  4to.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff.  Curiously 
stamped  cover. 
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18.  (l)  A  REVISION  OP  THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  SOME  SCANDALOUS  APPEALS 

DECLARING  HOW  THEY  DEROGATE  FROM  THE  DIGNITY,  AND  IMPEACH 

the  Power  of  Bishops.  1636. 

(2)  Briefs  of  the  Certificates  for  the  Dioceses  of  England 
and  Wales,  1592. 

(3)  The  umpire  unveiling  Episcopacie,  briefly  surveying  the 
Historie  and  Mysterie  of  the  late  Reformation  and  Re- 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  one  of  Zion’s 
servants,  (T.  Hart),  addressed  to  John,  Earl  of  Laudun, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 

(4)  The  Life  of  Gaspar  Colinius,  Admiral  of  France — (mutil. 
ad  init.  begins  c.  51.) 

(5)  The  Corruption  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Practice.  Paris 
9  April,  1599. 

(6)  A  letter  written  by  a  dutiful  Son  of  the  Church  shewing 
the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  Common  Prayer. 

(7)  A  MIRROUR  FOR  SEPARATISTS  AND  SCHISMATICS,  WRITTEN  BY 
A  LATE  LEARNED  DIVINE,  AND  NOW  PUBLISHED  BY  W.  C.  GENT. 

(This  last  information  has  been  erased  again). 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

(1)  Probably  in  answer  to  Bastwick,  Burton,  and  Prynn’s  libels,  written 
about  this  time.  See  Collier,  Vol.  2,  p.  771. 

(2)  For  all  the  dioceses  except  Bath  and  Wells,  Chester,  St  David’s  and 
Man. 

(3)  This  is  probably  the  same  date  as  (1),  as  about  this  time  it  was  that 
Archbishop  Laud  had  succeeded  in  introducing  the  Liturgy  into  Scotland, 
which  called  up  so  much  bitter  feeling. 

(4)  The  Latin  life  of  the  celebrated  protestant  Gasper  Coligny,  has  been 
by  some  attributed  to  John  de  Serves,  a  French  protestant  divine,  and  a  volu¬ 
minous  writer,  who  lived  from  1540  to  1598.  It  appeared  in  1575,  but 
La  Monnoye  and  the  Abbe  Mercier  de  St  Leger  claim  it  for  Francois  Hotmail, 
a  French  lawyer  of  the  same  century,  born  1512,  died  1590. 

(7)  Quere, — whether  the  same  as  ‘a  Looking-glass  for  Separatists,’  by 
Josiah  Ricraft,  London,  1645,  4to.  He  was  a  bigoted  Presbyterian,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  London.  See  Wood’s  Athence,  under  William  Brereton,  Vol.  2,  p.  123. 

19.  Libellus  instrumentorum,  tempore  Regis  Rich.  II.  Scriptus  in 

OxONIA  ET  .  .  .  Regina  PER  GlYN. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  W agstaff. 

A  Law  Book. 

20.  Reginaldi  Poli  Epistola  ad  Cranmerum  Cantuar.  Archiep.  Oct. 

1555. 
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MS.  small  4  to.  paper,  in  old  parchment  cover.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber 
olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

“  This  letter  or  letters  by  the  cover  (containing  a  confirmation  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Pole  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  to  be  Prior  of  the  order  of  S.  John  of 
Jerusalem)  seems  to  have  been  the  Cardinal’s  own  copy.  The  instrument 
is  dated  Kal.  Dec.  1557,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  IV.  the  third  year,  and 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham’s  being  constituted 
Prior  by  Queen  Mary,  Nov.  20,  1557-  See  the  Parchment  cover.  It  is  only 
a  first  or  foule  draught,  as  appears  by  the  interlineations,  &c.  He  was  then 
Cardinal  Stae  Mariae  in  Comedin,  &c.”  T.  Baker. 

The  original  of  this  letter,  which  is  written  in  Latin,  is  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  MS.  V.  10213,  p.  43.  It  was  translated  into  French 
by  M.  Le  Grand,  and  appears  in  Cardinal  Quirini’s  Collection  of  the  author’s 
letters,  part  5,  p.  238.  Its  date  is  a  short  time  previous  to  Cranmer’s 
execution. 

21.  Parergon  Explicationis  nostra  in  tertiam  partem  Galeni  de 

Arte  Parva  ubi  agitur  de  Potu  convalescentium  et  senum — 
auctore  Walter  Bailei,  Jan.  1582. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  1).  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

Walter  Bayley  was  admitted  Doctor  of  Physic  May  21,  1563,  at  Oxford, 
being  of  New  College.  He  was  the  Queen’s  Professor  of  Medicine  in  that 
University.  See  Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  in  aim.  1563. 

This  Walter  Bayley  was  born  in  Dorsetshire,  1529,  and  died  1592.  The 
present  work  is  not  mentioned  among  his  publications. 

22.  The  Book  de  Regimine  Principum,  in  English  verse,  by  Thomas 

Occleve. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

Warton,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Vol.  2,  p.  38,  places  Occleve  in  1420.  The 
work  he  says  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  of  the  first  part  of  Aristotle’s  epistle 
to  Alexander,  called  ‘Secretum  Secretorum  of  iEgidius  and  of  Jacobus  de 
Casulis.’  iEgidius’  work  was  probably  recommended  to  Occleve’s  notice 
by  the  translation  of  John  de  Trevisa,  about  1390.  Occleve’s  poem  has 
never  been  printed.  In  the  prologue  there  are  some  pathetic  lines  on  Chaucer, 
who  probably  encouraged  him.  (In  this  MS.  the  prologue  seems  to  be 
wanting.) 

23.  Apologia  Turrecrematas,  Bellarmini  et  EugeniaNzE  factionis 

Theologorum  pro  suprema  jurisdictione  Generalium  Conci- 
LIORUM  CONTRA  RoM.  PoNTIFICIS  A  TEMPORE  EuGENII  IV.  HzE- 
RETICE  et  injuste  tyrannidem  usurpatam  in  Concil  Ocumen. 
per  Eusebium  Germanum  Catholicum  Apostolicum  Romanum 
Sacerdotem  et  S.  Theologize  Doctorem.  Cosmopoli.  1620. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  I).  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

This  is  evidently  a  feigned  name.  I  cannot  at  present  find  any  indication 
of  such  a  work  in  the  authorities. 

There  are  more  MS.  treatises  relating  to  this  controversy  in  C.  C.  C.  Li¬ 
brary.  See  Nasmith’s  Cat.  157. 
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24.  Not^e  in  Evangelia  S.  Matthei  et  S.  Marci. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

This  contains  frequent  references  to  the  Rliemish  Testament.  “  This  MS.  I 
bought  out  of  my  lord  of  Aylesbury’s  library,  and  was  one  of  those  that 
aunciently  belonged  to  the  lord  Burghley  Cecil.” 

25.  Sabbatum  redivivum  ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  By 

John  Mundey,  B.D.  ' 

MS.  small  4to.  paper. 

This  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles. 

26.  A  survey  of  the  Answer  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chalcedon’s 

Letter  to  the  lay  Catholics  of  England  sent  unto  him  by 
the  Heads  of  the  three  Regular  Orders  in  England. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  tracts  to  which  the  following  circumstances 
gave  rise :  Dr  Richard  Smith  (born  in  Lincolnshire,  1566,  and  student  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  1583.) paving  joined  the  Romish  Communion,  and  taken 
a  D.D.  degree  at  Valladolid  in  Spain,  was  sent  over  to  England  by  the  Pope, 
to  succeed  William  Bishop,  the  titular  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  with  a  com¬ 
mission  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  Catholics  here.  The  chief 
stage  of  his  action  was  Lancashire,  where  he  made  himself  notorious,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  in  1628,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country. 
Collier,  Eccl.  Hist.  Vol.  8,  p.  40.  The  validity  of  his  episcopal  power  here 
was  warmly  contested  by  his  flock;  principally  by  John  Floyd,  Horucan, 
Lumley,  and  Nich.  Smith,  a  regular  priest,  the  bishop  being  only  a  secular. 
He  died  in  Paris,  165  \  . 

He  had  a  controversy  with  Archbishop  Bramhall.  Before  or  after  his  death, 
says  Wood,  a  manuscript,  containing  letters,  and  epistles  to  the  pope,  to  some 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  superiors,  written  by  him,  came  into  the  hands  of 
Edw.  Knott  the  Jesuit,  and  thence  to  those  of  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  Don  Carlos  Coloma  published  at  Brussels,  1631,  a  declaration  of  the 
lay  Catholics  of  England  against  the  power  of  this  bishop  of  Chalcedon. 

27.  The  Historie  of  the  Lamentable  Life  and  Deplorable  Death 

of  Marie,  Queene  of  Scots. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker. 

“  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  draught  of  the  printed  life,  first  published 
in  fol.  London,  1624,  under  the  name  of  William  Stranguage,  and  afterwards 
in  8vo,  1636,  under  the  name  of  Udall,  being  the  same  book  under  different 
names.”  T.  Baker. 

28.  Biblia  S.  Latina — vulgata:  Ed. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

The  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  copy,  as  Mr  Wagstaff 
observes,  being  different  from  all  copies  that  he  had  met  with  either  printed 
or  manuscript,  viz.,  the  Apocalypse  after  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  then  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  then  St  Paul’s  Epistles ;  from  this  and  other  reasons 
he  inferred  the  copy  to  be  very  ancient,  there  being  no  present  copy  that 
it  could  follow.  T.  B. 

At  the  end  there  is  the  usual  explanation  of  Hebrew  words,  and  a  table  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  days. 
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29.  Captaine  Thomas  Lea.  The  discovery  and  recovery  of  Ireland, 

with  his  Apology. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  D.D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

“  This  book  was  written  by  Captain  Thomas  Lea,  and  presented  to  the  Erie 
of  Essex,  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  Mr  Secretary  Cecil,  1599.”  It  is  probable 
that  the  author  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  for  I  can  find  no  mention 
of  his  work  ever  having  been  in  print.  This  copy  seems  to  have  the  Author’s 
autograph  signature. 

This  manuscript  was  formerly  the  property  of  W.  Walker,  for  his  motto 
is  in  it,  “  Will  and  Walke  aright.” 

30.  The  proceedings  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — containing: 

Her  removing  to  the  Castle  of  Fotheringaye,  in  the  co.  of  Northampton. 

The  coming  thither  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  the  hearing  of  her 
cause. 

The  Sermon  preached  there  before  them,  by  Dr  Fletcher,  Dean  of 
Peterborough. 

Her  appearing  and  answering  for  herself. 

Her  execution  with  the  exhortations  and  prayers  thereat. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Queen  immediately  after  the  Execution, 
by  Dr  Fletcher. 

The  manner  of  her  Funeral. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper,  1586.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

Mr  Richardson,  who  compiled  a  Catalogue  of  Mr  Baker’s  books  and  MSS., 
left  to  the  College,  thought  that  this  was  Dr  Fletcher’s  own  copy. 

Richard  Fletcher,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  Dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough  1583,  bishop  of  Bristol  1589,  and  was  soon  after  translated,  first  to 
Worcester,  and  then  to  London.  He  died  June  15,  1596. 

31.  Considerations  on  the  State  of  Europe,  about  1602. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  D.D.  T.  Baker.  Olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

32.  An  Interpreter  or  Vocabularie,  by  John  Cowell.  Autograph 

Copy. 

MS.  small  4to  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

John  Cowell,  an  eminent  civilian,  born  at  Ernsborough  in  Devonshire,  1554, 
educated  at  Eton,  King’s  Scholar  in  1570  and  Fellow  of  that  College,  sub¬ 
sequently  King’s  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  and  Master  of  Trinity  Hall.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Bancroft  was  his  patron,  and  directed  him  to  compile  this  work,  which 
is  an  explanation  of  law  terms,  published  at  Cambridge,  1607.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1609,  &c.  and  1638,  for  which  Arch.  Laud  was  charged  on 
his  trial.  Cowell’s  book  was  the  subject  of  very  fierce  attack  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  king  James’s  time.  He  died,  11  Oct.  1611,  and  is  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  Trinitv-Hall.  See  Master’s  Memoir  of  Mr  Baker,  p.  68. 
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33.  A  BRIEFE  DISCOURSE  IN  PRAISE  OF  KlNG  RlCHARD  III.  OR  AN 

APOLOGIE  AGAINST  THE  MaLITIOUS  SLANDERS  OF  HIS  DETRACTYNGE 

ADVERSARIES. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  D.  I).  T.  Baker.  Olim  T.  Wagstaff,  olim 

Humfridi  Dyson,  notarii  publici  1611. 

King  Richard  has  had  very  few  panegyrists.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  history 
(which  however  was  not  printed  till  1651,)  seems  to  have  settled  his  fate. 
He  had  one  notable  friend  in  Sir  George  Buck,  knight,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  king’s  Privy  Chamber  (1612).  See  Antony  Wood,  Vol.  1.  Ath.  (Iron. 
p.  38.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  production  of  Sir  G.  Buck. 

34.  In  Januam  Rerum  sive  Totius  Pansophia  Christiana  Semi- 

narium.  Lib.  2. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Olim  T.  Wagstaff'. 

35.  Petri  Lombardi  Sententiarum  libri  4. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum.  D.D.  T.  Baker.  Olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

See  B.  11.  It  contains  a  copy  of  verses  sent  with  the  book  to  Dr  Joseph 
Crowther,  President  of  St  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxon.  by  Thomas  Dugard,  Nov.  6, 
1671.  See  an  account  of  Dr  Crowther,  Wood’s  Fasti  Oxonienses,  Vol.  2, 
p.  135. 

36.  Meditationes  LX.  DE  habitibus  vitiosis. 

MS.  12mo.  paper,  interleaved.  D.  D.  T.  Baker. 

37.  Tractatus  de  Sphara,  dictante  Horatio  Grassi,  1623. 

Tractatus  de  Instrumentis  Spiritalibus,  id.  id. 

Tractatus  Yincentii  Arauca  in  librum  II.  Meteorum. 

Opusculum  imperfectum  R.  P.  Angeli  Galvin,  de  Fortitudine. 

Disputatio  unica  de  Contractibus  per  R.  P.  Fr.  Piccolomi- 

nium. 

MS.  12mo.  paper.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Liber  olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

Evidently  the  common-place  book  of  a  student  at  Rome,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century. 

“  II.  P.  Orazio  Grassi,  Gesuita  Savonese,  che  era  lettore  de  matematica  in 
Roma  ove  anche  fini  di  vivere  nel  1654  ( Sotnell .  Bill.  Script.  Soc.  Jesu.  p.  351). 
In  una  dissertazione  Latina  senza  il  suo  nome  stampata  nel  1618,  all’  occasione 
di  tre  comete  che  in  quell’  anno  si  videro,  sostenne  la  stessa  opinione  di 
Ticone viz.  that  comets  moved  in  elliptic  orbits  about  the  Sun.  Tiraboschi, 
Letteratura  d’  Italia,  Tom.  7,  p.  189. 

Francisco  Piccolomini,  professor  at  Padua  from  1561  to  1601,  published 
a  treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy  in  Latin.  “  Ed  esso  ancora  fu  allor  ricevuto 
come  il  piu  perfetto  lavoro  che  bramar  si  potesse.”  Tiraboschi,  id.  Tom.  7, 
p.  585. 

38.  Isidori  Liber  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitus. 

Bartholomai  Fatii  Libellus  de  Felicitate. 

Ej  USDEM  EpISTOLA. 
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Epistola  Demosthenis  ad  Alexandrum. 

EpISTOLA  iEsCHINIS. 

Orationes  III — iEscHiNis,  Demaclis  et  Demosthenis. 

Carmen  in  honorem  B.  V.  Maria:  ex  Porchellio. 

Carmen  Petrarchi  redeuntis  e  Gallia  in  Italiam. 

Vita  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  et  censura  carminum.  mutil.  in  fine. 

MS.  12mo.  vellum.  D.D.  T.  Baker.  Olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

Isidori  liber  de  conflictu  vitiorum  et  virtutum  lectus  est  inter  opera  S.  Am- 
brosii,  Augustini  et  Leonis  Magni.  Vide  Nic.  Antonium,  p.  265,  Tom.  1,  qui 
malit  tribuere  ad  Ambrosium  Autpertum  quod  Oudino  etiam  placet,  Tom.  1, 
p.  1596. 

Ambrosio  Autpertus  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  abbot  of  St  Vincent  near  the 
source  of  the  Voltorno  in  Campania,  about  777. 

Bcirtholomceus  Facius  was  born  at  Spezzia  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
and  died,  1457,  at  Naples.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Laurentius  Valla, 
whom  cardinal  Bellarmine  called,  not  without  reason,  the  precursor  of  the 
Lutherans.  Mc  Crie,  Ref.  in  Italy,  p.  48.  His  writings  were  chiefly  his¬ 
torical.  This  is  a  dialogue  between  three  persons,  dedicated  to  Alphonso  I, 
king  of  Naples.  Several  epistles  of  his  are  found  among  those  of  iEneas 
Sylvius,  Venet.  1533. 

Porchellius.  Neapolitanus,  quamvis  ipse  Romanus  potius  dici  voluit,  poeta, 
et  Alphonsi  I  utriusque  Siciliae  Regis  Scriba  sive  Secretarius,  a  quo,  1452,  fer- 
vente  bello  inter  Venetos  et  Mediolanenses  in  castra  Venetorum  missus  est,  ut 
singula,  quae  ibi  gererentur,  nunciaret.  His  account  of  this  war  is  given  in 
Muratori’s  collection  of  writers  on  Italian  Antiquities.  His  poems  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris,  1539,  with  those  of  some  others.  See  the  Giornale  de  Letter ati 
d’  Italia,  tom.  9,  p.  148. 

39.  Hora:  B.  Virginis. 

MS.  extremely  small,  vellum.  D.  D.  T.  Baker.  Olim  T.  Wagstaff. 

40.  Homilia  Anglo-Saxonica,  P.  cum  versione  Anglica. 

Eadem  MS.  Scripta  manu  doct.  Fcemina:  Eliz.  Elstob. 

8vo.  paper.  D.D.  T.  Baker. 

Eliz.  Elstob  was  bom  at  Newcastle,  1683.  She  assisted  her  brother  Wil¬ 
liam  Elstob  in  his  studies.  This  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar  of  his  time  for  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities.  He  was  first 
at  Catli.  Hall,  Cambridge.  He,  in  consequence  of  the  climate  not  suiting 
his  health,  went  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  became  subsequently  a 
Fellow  of  University  College.  The  Latin  version  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  homily 
was  published  in  1709,  Oxon.  Eliz.  Elstob  published  the  English  trans¬ 
lation.  She  died  May  30,  1756,  and  is  buried  in  St  Margaret’s  Church,  at 
W  estminster. 

41.  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Sermons  on  the  7  Peni¬ 

tential  Psalms. 

His  Funeral  Sermon  at  the  death  of  Henry  VII. 
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John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Funeral  Sermon  for  the 
Lady  Margaret,  called  a  mornynge  remembrance  at  .the 
MONETH  MINDE  OF  LaDY  M. 

Three  books,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1509. 

“  Hos  tres  libellos  raros  admodum  nec  facile  parabiles  lego  Coll.  D.  Job. 
Evang.  in  memoriam  Pientissimse  Fundatricis  et  Optimi  Praesulis,  hujus 
Collegii  tantum  non  alterius  Fundatoris.”  T.  Baker. 

42.  A  Copy  of  Mr  Baker’s  publication  of  the  Sermon  in  honor 

of  Lady  Margaret,  with  the  Catalogues  of  Preachers  and 
Professors,  and  a  Preface,  published  by  P.  A.  Bosvile,  1708, 
with  two  letters  from  the  king  to  his  mother,  and  the  Act  of  opening 
the  College. 

D.  D.  Humfrey  Gower,  S.  T.  P.  Coll.  Magister. 

43.  Institutio  Principis  Christiani  per  Erasmum.  P.  Colonize, 

1529,  with  a  Greek  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  John  Fox  the 
Martyrologist,  date  1589. 

“Liber  olim  Edwardi  VI.  Regis  Anglise  et  demum  Elizabethse  Regime. 
Ex  dono  A.  Bosvile  Bibliopolse  Londinensis,  procurante  T.  Baker,  Coll.  Joh. 
Socio  ejecto  (locum  meretur  inter  MSS.).”  In  Mr  Baker’s  writing. 

There  is  in  king  Edward’s  hand  at  the  end,  this  extract  from  Cic.  de 
Amicitia :  “  Lelius  mihi  vero  non  minori  curse  est  qualis  Respublica  post 
mortem  meam  futura  sit,  quam  qualis  hodie  sit and  underneath,  “  The 
Prince  this  did  wright  when  he  first  went  to  schole.”  Mr  Hartshorne  notices 
this  book  in  his  Book  Rarities  of  Cambridge. 


K. 

1.  The  Koran.  (Arabic  MS.) 

4to.  thick  volume  on  paper. 

2.  Historia  Ecclesiastica  a  Georgio  Elmacino,  historise  Sarracenicte 

authore  conscripta. 

Syriac  MS.  8vo.  paper. 

3.  “  Christianus  Ranius,  N.  G.  Berlinensis  Marchichus,  Collegio  floren- 

tissimo  S.  Johannis  in  famosissima  et  Antiquissima  Academia  Can- 
tabrigiensi,  orientalium  linguarum  studiis  celeberrima,  hoc  MStum 
Persico-Turcicum  in  Bibliotheca  ejus  Collegii  reponendum  dono  misit. 
Londin.  30  Dec.  1641.  Continentur  autem  duo: 

(l)  Poeta  Suavissimus  Turcicus,  nomine  Ahmed  Tab-Tarah. 
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(2)  Epistolica  instructio  Persica  qua  et  elegantissimus  ejus  linguae 
stylus  continetur  et  multa  artificia  demonstrantur  ad  eleganter  incho- 
andam  et  claudendam  Epistolam  Persicam.  In  tali  genere  flosculorum 
Persae  sunt  ad  stuporem  admirandi :  ita  suavissime  scribunt  ut  in  his 
palmam  omnibus  nationibus  praeripere  velle  videantur. 

Auctor  posterioris  Mahmud  Teheleby  Effendi. 

Small  4to.  on  paper. 

4.  Descriptio  Ismaelitismi,  confictis  passim  colloquiis  cum  Deo  et 

Mahumete,  Ali  Abubecro,  aliisque  hujus  horrendae  sectae  principibus. 
Deest  initium  hujus  libri.  Constat  tamen  initio  hie  depingi  a  Mus- 
limino  quodam  auctore  hujus  libri  laudes  ipsius  Pseudo-prophetae 
Mahumetis  et  pergit  in  mysteriis  Musliminismi  impii  aperiendis. 
Scriptus  in  anno  Hegirae  863. 

MStum  Arabicum.  Small  4to.  paper. 

5.  Psalmi  Davidis  cum  sacris  canticis  quibusdam  uti  Magnificat,  &c. 

in  fine. 

MStum  Arabicum.  8vo.  paper. 

6.  Quvedam  Meditationes  tralatae  per  principes  Barahaeorum.  Sunt 

autern  quoruindam  Satellitum  Haricaeorum  Sultani,  viz.  Domini 
Magni  Achmad  filii  tov  Abi’lhasana-rraphahy-’lhaseini. 

MStum  Arab.  8vo.  paper,  with  ornamented  letters. 

7.  Expositio  Massaceth  Aroth,  sive  Tractatus. 

MStum  Rabbinicum.  Small  4to.  paper. 

Hoc  MStum  in  Archivis  Coll.  Divini  Johannis  Evangelists,  Cantabrig. 
reponi  dedit  vir  clarissimus,  Linguamm  orientalium  peritissimus,  Edmundus 
Cast  ell  us,  S.  T.  P.  ac  in  Academia  Cantabrigiensi  Linguae  Arabics  Publicus 
Professor. 

8.  Manuscriptum  Arabicum.  The  legend  of  Antara,  the  son  of  Shed- 

dad,  of  the  family  of  Abs.  His  adventures  and  conflicts  with  various 
horsemen  of  the  pagan  Arabs  before  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  of 
creatures  Mohammed,  on  whom  be  blessing  and  peace ;  also  of  what 
happened  from  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  on  whom  be  peace, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  race  of  Nizar  (descendant  of  Ishmael,  from 
whose  two  sons  sprang  the  several  Arabian  tribes,  of  which  were  An¬ 
tara  and  the  authors  of  the  Moallakat  contemporaries  of  the  Prophet). 
4to.  paper.  The  book  with  this  title  in  page  2,  opens  with  the  division 
of  the  territories  between  the  sons  of  Nizar,  and  is  a  collection  of 
traditional  stories  of  the  patriarchal  ante-Mohammedan  period  of 
Arabian  history. 
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9.  Manuscriptum  Arabicum. 

Small  4to.  paper.  This  book,  defective  both  at  the  beginning  and  end, 
relates  to  the  warlike  adventures  of  the  same  Antara,  son  of  Sheddad, 
of  the  sons  of  Abs,  and  is  largely  interspersed  with  poetry. 

10 — 14.  MSS.  Arabica. 

Three  in  small  4to,  two  in  a  smaller  size,  on  paper;  all  relate  to  the 
same  subject,  and  are  apparently  odd  volumes.  14  is  called  the  last 
volume,  but  it  closes  abruptly,  evidently  requiring  more  to  follow. 
The  whole  story  of  Antar  (which  has  been  partially  translated  by 
Mr  Terrick  Hamilton  into  English)  would  fill,  probably,  about  fifteen 
such  sized  volumes  as  these1. 

15.  Biblia  Sacra,  vulg.  editionis,  cum  Prologis  Hieronymi  et  explicatione 

vocum  Hebraicorum. 

Small  4to.  vellum.  Liber  olim  Thomse  Gerard  et  Henrici  Gerard. 

Formerly  belonging  to  some  monastery,  but  the  name  has  been  erased. 
.  Well  written. 

16.  Concio  ad  Concionatores  de  conjungenda  vitae  sanctitate  cum  veri 

scientia.  A  Sermon  dedicated  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  by  H.  B.  olim  Collegii  alumnus.  Small  4to.  paper. 
“  Edwardus  Salmon,  D.  1).  dedit.’1 

In  Mr  Bakers  writing,  f  Liber  R.  Goodwin.’ 

17.  Versio  latina  Targum  librorum  Chronicorum  sive  Paralipo- 

MENORUM. 

4to.  paper.  “  Ex  dono  Humfr.  Gower,  S.T.P.  olim  Coll.  Mag.” 

At  the  end  is  “  absoluta  est  haec  versio  15  Nov.  1662.” 

18.  M vriiuLOcrvvov  Collegii  Div.  Joh.  Evang.  in  Acad.  Cantabrigiensi, 

universal  Societatis  sumptibus  exaratum  exornatumque  in  piam  me- 
moriam  pientissimae  Heroinae  Margaretae  Comitissae  de  Richmond 
et  Derby,  Henrici  VII.  matris,  nobilissimae  Fundatricis  hujus  Collegii, 
et  Reverendi  in  Christo  Patris  Johannis  Episcopi  Lincolniensis  qui 
magnificentissimam  lianc  Bibliothecam  fundavit  aliorumque  munifi- 
centissimorum  Benefactorum. 

Folio,  vellum,  with  paintings  of  coats  of  arms. 

Two  pictures  of  Lady  Margaret,  Bishop  Williams,  and 

The  arms  of  the  following  persons : — John  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln  ; 


1  I  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  these  MSS.  to  the  kindness  of 
Dr  Mill. 
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Sir  Ralph  Hare ;  Thos.  Morton,  bishop  of  Durham ;  Henry  Wri- 
othesley,  Earl  of  Southampton ;  William  Howard,  baron  Naworth ; 
Valentine  Carey,  bishop  of  Exeter ;  David  Dolben,  bishop  of  Bangor ; 
John  lord  Carie  of  Hunsdon ;  Viscount  Rocheford,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Dover;  John  Hackett,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  Peter 
Gunning,  bishop  of  Ely;  Thomas  Wentworth,  heir  to  the  earl  of 
Strafford ;  Sir  Robert  Heath,  Attorney  General  to  king  Charles ; 
Edward  Benlowes,  Esq. ;  Robert  Mason,  LL.D. ;  Robert  Metcalf, 
D.D.  Hebrew  Professor ;  Joseph  Thurston ;  Griffith  Bodurda ; 
Allen  Henman ;  Tobias  Rustat ;  Cadwallader  Jones ;  Samuel  How- 
lett;  Lambrochius  Thomas,  dean  of  Chichester;  William  Lloyd, 
bishop  of  Norwich  ;  Richard  Hill. 

There  is  abundance  of  room  for  a  hundred  or  so  more.  It  is  probably  this 
book  to  which  the  following  entry  refers,  Harl.  MSS.  7047.  “  To  S\  Crashaw 
of  Pemb.  for  drawing  the  pictures  in  Book  of  Benefactors  to  the  Library. 
Jul.  11.  1635.  £13.  6s.  8 d.” — See  Hartshorne ,  Book  Rarities,  p.  333. 

19.  The  Booke  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Booke  of  Genealogies  and  a  Description  of  Canaan. 

The  Holy  Bible,  with  many  Engravings. 

The  Old  Version  of  the  Psalms. 

Forms  of  Prayers  for  Particular  Occasions. 

Folio,  printed  book  by  Barker,  at  the  end  the  date  1632.  The  title 
pages  have  the  date  1633.  Splendidly  bound  in  velvet,  with  rich 
silver  mouldings  and  ornaments,  very  handsomely  chased ;  the  gift  of 
Thomas  Dawes. 

20.  The  same,  without  engravings,  handsomely  bound. 

21.  Thesaurus  Sacrarum  Historiarum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testa¬ 

ment!,  elegantissimis  imaginibus  expressus  excellentissi- 

MORUM  IN  HAC  ARTE  VIRORUM  OPERA,  NUNC  PRIMUM  IN  LUCE 

editus  sumptibus  atque  expensis  Gerardi  de  Jode,  Ant- 
werpij:,  1585. 

A  Collection  of  Engravings.  D.D.  T.  Benlowes. 

22.  (l)  Sermones  Varii  et  Tractatus  Johannis  Geileri  Keiser- 

spergii,  cum  vita  ejusdem,  cura  Petri  Wickgram,  printed  by 
John  Bruniger,  1518. 

(2)  Commentariorum  in  Evangel,  libri  duo  per  D.  Johannem 
Draconitem,  printed  Basilece,  1545. 

Royal  8vo.  black  letter,  paper. 

Johannes  Geilerus  natus  Schafthusse,  ann.  1743.  Csesare  monte  vero  sive 
Kaisersborge  a  proavo  educatus;  Argentorati  denique  ubi  per  annos  33, 
sacras  conciones  cum  fructu  habuit,  defunctus  1510.  Fabricius.  Viri  hujus 
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pii  vitam  brevi  compendio  tradidit  B.  Rhenanus  absque  loco  et  tempore 
excusam.  Mansi.  There  is  no  notice  of  this  printer  in  Maittaire,  Annul. 
Typography  There  is  a  life  of  Geilerus  in  Boissurd,  leones  Virorum  Illus- 

*  trium.  part  2.  p.  229. 

(2)  There  is  a  copy  in  the  University  Library  of  the  Sermons  of  Dra- 
conites  on  the  Gospels,  bound  up  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos,  by  Fagius,  *  K.  1 . 2-5.  The  title  page  is  wanting,  and  there  is  no 
clue  to  date,  place,  or  name  of  printer.  For  Draconites,  see  Melchior  Adam 
Theologorum  vita. 

23.  Sermones  LXXX  Hildeberti  Turonensis  et  aliorum. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum. 

Hildebertus  i.  e.  Hildebertus  de  Lavardino,  D.  15,  ex  Monacho  Cluniacensi 
Archidiaconus  et  post  quinque  annos,  1097,  Episcopus  Cenomanensis  (i.  e.  Le 
Mans.)  atque  inde  1125,  Turonensis  Archiepiscopus  defunctus  1139. 

The  first  Sermon  only  is  by  him,  and  it  is  ascribed  to  him  on  the  authority 
of  the  Bibl.  Patrum,  ed.  3.  Tom.  3,  p.  315,  where  this  Sermon  is  printed  under 
his  name.  The  others  have  no  names  to  them.  There  is  a  list  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  words  of  each. 

24.  (l)  P.  Antoninus  Archiep.  Florentines  de  Instructione  seu 

directione  simplicium  confessorum.  Printed  book,  no  date  or 
name. 

(2)  Petri  Blesensis  Opera,  impensis  Johan.  Petit.  Paris.  1519,  per 
Andre  Boccard. 

Small  folio,  black  letter. 

Antoninus,  whose  name  was  Antonius,  but  called  Antoninus  on  account 
of  his  small  stature,  was  bom  1392,  at  Florence,  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Naples  in  1446;  he  died  2  May,  1459,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  reputation 
for  sanctity.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Hadrian  VI.  Wharton.  Fabricius 
says  lie  was  Archbishop  of  Florence.  This  work  has  been  often  printed. 

(2)  The  same  as  the  following  in  Maittaire,  Ann.  Typogr.  Vol.  2,  p.  339. 
Petri  Blesensis  opera  ex  recensione  Jacobi  Merlini,  opera  et  industria  Magistri 
Andreae  Boucard,  impensis  Joannis  Petit,  fol.  Paris,  1519.  Lacaille  says, 
C’est  la  premiere  edition  de  ce  livre.  Boccard  avait  pour  devise  autour  de 
sa  marque  representee  par  les  armes  du  Roy,  de  1’  Universite  et  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris,  ces  vers 

Honneur  au  Roy,  et  a  la  Court, 

Salut  a  l’  Universite , 

Dont  nostre  hien  procede  et  sourt, 

Dieu  gard’  de  Paris  la  Cite. 

From  which  our  Printers  might  take  a  hint. 

25.  (l)  Hugo  de  S.  Victor,  de  arrha  Anim^e. 

(2)  .  DE  ARCHA,  Lib.  IV. 

(3)  .  DE  TRIBUS  DIEBUS,  CUM  SeRMONE  EJUSDEM. 

(4)  Liber  Domini  Petri  Abbatis  Cluniacensis. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum,  well  written.  “  De  Librario  S.  Augustin.  Can- 
tuar.”  “  De  adquisitione  Magistri  J ohis  Pston.” 
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(1)  Soliloquium  de  arrha  animae  ad  fratres  suos  in  Hamersleve  (the 
Augustinian  convent  then  near  Halberstadt). 

(2)  De  area  Noe.  Sensum  moralem  investigatur. 

(4)  A  book  of  legends  and  miraculous  stories,  in  46  chapters.  Petrus 
Mauricius  Mauboiserius  cognomento  Venerabilis.  Ord.  Bened.  Abbas  nonus 
Cluniacensis  ab  anno  1122  ad  ann.  1156.  His  life  is  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Cluniacensis  of  Andre  du  Chesne,  Paris,  1614.  “  De  miraculis  sui  temporis 
libri  duo,  in  Biblioth.  Patrum  Lugdun.  p.  1087.  Saepius  etiam  seorsum  ex- 
cusi ;  ut  Duaci,  1595.”  Fabricius,  B.  M.  I.  L.  Lib.  xv. 

26.  Psalterium,  containing  46  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New 

Testament  history.  Tabulae  Calendarise.  The  Psalter.  Te  Deum, 
and  other  Canticles,  Litany  and  Prayers. 

MS.  small  folio,  vellum,  well  written.  “  Exdono  Caroli  Baker.”  “  Memo¬ 
rial  venerabilis  viri  Francisci  Leeke,  quondam  hujus  Collegii  discipuli 
et  nuper  Ecclesise  Collegiatse  B.  Mariae  de  Southwell  Canonicus  1672.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Tabulae  Calendariae, 

“  Ad  honorem  Dei  et  Virginis  gloriosae  necnon  sanctorum  confessorum  Fran¬ 
cisci  Antonii  et  Episcopi  Lodowici.  In  hoc  opusculo . Kalendarii  ad  in- 

stanciam  nobilissimae  Dominae,  Dominse  Johanns  Principisss  Wallis,  Ducisss 
Comubis,  Comitisss  Cestris  et  domins  de  Wake,  ac  matris  illustrissimi 
Regis  Anglis  et  Francis,  Richardi  secundi  post  conquestum,  ad  meridiem 

. Universitatis  Oxonis  ex  precepto  reverendi  patris,  fratris  Thoms 

Kyngisburi  ministri  Anglis,  composito  a  fratre  Johanne  Somur,  ord.  minor. 
a.  d.  1380,  &c.” 

27.  Letters  between  Mr  Moyle  and  Mr  Reynolds: 

1 .  Mr  Moyle  to  Mr - ,  desiring  him  to  ask  Mr  Reynolds  whether 

Egypt  was  placed  in  Asia  or  Africa.  Bake,  Jan.  30,  170|. 

2.  Answer  of  Mr  Reynolds,  that  Strabo  doth  not  reckon  Egypt  in 
Africa. 

3.  Mr  Moyle’s  rejoinder,  Oct.  1713,  with  a  list  of  Syrian  kings  from 
Pagi  apud  Baronium. 

4.  Mr  Moyle’s  letter  to  Dr  Musgrave  on  the  same  subject,  Dec.  24, 
1713. 

5.  Reynolds’  defence  of  his  Reflexions  on  Justin’s  Mille  Urbium 
Bactrianarum  Prsefectus. 

6.  Reynolds  on  the  Bactrian  kings,  and  the  Parthian  Epocha. 

7.  Reynolds’  letter  to  Moyle  with  the  foregoing  Papers.  Feb.  13, 171 1- . 

8.  - list  of  Coins  found  at  Exeter  in  the  beginning  of  the 

18th  century. 

9.  Moyle’s  discourse  on  Mela’s  Fatum  Jacentis. 

10.  Moyle  to  Reynolds,  May  9,  1719. 

11.  A  paper  of  Mr  Moyle  on  the  Jewish  Autonomia. 

12.  Do.  Do.  on  the  1000  Bactrian  cities  mentioned  by 

Trogus. 
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13.  Reynolds  to  Moyle,  May  30,  1719. 

14.  Do.  Do.  on  Chronology  of  Syrian  kings,  by  Sulpicius, 

June  4,  1719. 

15.  Moyle  to  Reynolds,  June  23,  1719. 

16.  Moyle’s  Paper  on  the  Battle  of  Ancyra. 

17.  Reynolds  to  Moyle  on  Vaillant’s  Medals. 

18.  Do.  Do.  on  Justin,  41.  1. 

19.  Moyle’s  answer  on  the  Medals,  July  17,  1719. 

20.  Reynolds’  reply,  Aug.  15,  1719. 

21.  Moyle  to  Reynolds,  Aug.  18,  1719. 

22.  Paper  of  Moyle’s  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Syrian  kings. 

23.  Moyle’s  answer  to  a  part  of  Reynolds’  Letter  of  July  17. 

24.  Reynolds  to  Moyle,  Sept.  7,  1719. 

25.  Reynolds  on  a  passage  of  Apollodorus  in  Strabo,  B.  15. 

26.  Moyle’s  Answer,  Sept.  18,  1719. 

27.  Moyle  to  Reynolds,  desiring  Mr  Atwell’s  opinion  of  Plutarch’s 
Scapheia,  Oct.  22. 

28.  Mr  Atwell’s  letter  to  Mr  Moyle  in  answer.  Morton  Hampstead, 
Nov.  27. 

29.  Do.  Do.  Do. 

30.  Moyle’s  answer  to  Reynolds  on  Justin,  41.  1. 

31.  Reynolds  to  Moyle  on  Apollodorus. 

32.  Moyle  to  Reynolds,  Nov.  8,  1719. 

33.  Reynolds  to  Moyle  on  the  1000  Bactrian  cities,  Nov.  16. 

34.  Moyle  to  Reynolds. 

35.  Do.  Do.  in  answer  to  33. 

36.  Reynolds  to  Moyle,  on  Chronology  of  Syrian  kings,  Feb.  1,  17^. 

37.  Reynolds’  Paper  on  Antiochian  coins. 

38.  Reynolds  to  Moyle,  on  Chronology  of  Syrian  kings. 

39.  Moyle  to  Reynolds,  Feb.  8. 

40.  Moyle  to  Reynolds,  on  Chronology  of  Syrian  kings. 

41.  Reynolds  to  Moyle,  March  22. 

42.  Moyle  to  Reynolds,  on  Battle  of  Ancyra. 

43.  Do.  Do.  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  emergo. 

44.  Reynolds  to  Moyle,  a  letter  of  thanks,  May  7,  1720. 

45.  Moyle’s  answer,  terminating  the  Controversy,  May  10. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  D.  D.  Wm.  Barlow,  olim  Coll.  Socius. 

14—2 
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Mr  Walter  Moyle,  born  at  his  seat  Bake,  in  Devonshire,  (the  son  of  Sir 
Walter  Moyle,)  in  1672.  He  was  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  the  Temple, 
subsequently  member  for  Saltash,  which  he  relinquished  in  consequence  of 
his  pursuits  being  more  literary  than  political.  He  seems  to  have  borne  the 
character  of  a  very  honourable,  industrious,  and  learned  man.  He  died  June 
9,  1721,  aged  49.  In  1727,  his  whole  works  were  published,  but  among  them 
I  do  not  find  these  letters.  He  had  not  distinguished  himself  much  before 
1695,  I  should  presume,  or  Anthony  Wood  would  have  been  sure  to  give  a 
place  in  the  Athente.  Of  Mr  Reynolds  I  cannot  find  any  mention. 

28.  Chronographis  Sacra?  utriusque  Testamenti  Historias  CON¬ 
TINENTS  LlBRI  QuINQUE,  DeDICATI  SERENISSIM^E  ET  POTENTISSIMvE 

Heroine  et  Dominie  Dn.  Elizabeths  Regins  Anglis,  Francis, 

et  H  YBERNIS,  DoMINS  MES  LONGE  CLEMENTISSIMS.  AUTHORS  M. 

Christophoro  Herningio  Misnense  Poeta  Cesareo  Coronato, 

EXULE  ChRISTI. 

MS.  folio,  paper,  Latin  verse,  well  written.  D.D.  T.  Baker.  “Liber 
olim  Elizabeth*  Regime  uti  patet  ex  insignibus  codici  a  tergo  impressis 
ex  dono  ornatissimi  viri  Zach.  Grey.”  T.  B.  With  a  letter  from 
Dr  Zachary  Grey  to  Mr  Baker,  May  17,  1717. 

I  cannot  find  any  notice  of  the  author  of  this  book.  The  number  of  foreign 
protestants  in  this  country  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time  renders  it  difficult  to 
trace  any  particular  one. 

Poets  Laureat  abroad  were  appointed  by  the  Universities  or  by  the  State, 
not  often  by  the  prince  or  immediately  by  him.  Wartoris  Eng.  Poetry  Vol.  2, 
p.  134.  Seldens  Tit.  Hon.  Vie  de  Petrarque,  Vol.  3.  notes,  and  L'Abbe  du 
Resnel,  Mem.  Lift.  X.  p.  507. 

29.  Commentarius  in  Psalmos. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  well  written.  Mutilus  ad  init.  et  ad  finem. 

It  seems  to  be  a  compilation  from  S.  Augustine,  Cassianus,  and  S.  Jerome. 

30.  PsALTERIUM  ET  CaNTICA,  CUM  CaLENDARIO. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  well  written,  with  illuminated  capitals.  D.  D.  T.  Baker. 

31.  Musical  Compositions  about  the  time  of  H  enry  VIII.  Anthems. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  well  written.  4  Launcelot  Prior.’ 

32.  The  Proceedings  at  the  Coronation  of  King  Charles  II. 

(Latine). 

MS.  folio,  paper.  Ex  dono  B.  Kennedy,  D.  D.  olim  Soc.  June,  1831. 
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1.  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Crisseid. 

. The  Testament  of  , Crisseid. 

MS.  4  to.  vellum. 

The  latter  is  in  a  much  later  hand. 

2.  Elementa  Physics  Practice,  authore  Gul.  Davison,  M.D. 

Chim.  Profess.  1631. 

De  Applicatione  Remediorum  Chymicorum  in  morbis,  ejusdem. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  Ex  dono  Martini  Lister  filii  D.  Martini  Lister 

militis  et  Coll.  D.  Johan.  Socii,  anno  1664. 

Dr  William  Davison  was  born  in  Scotland.  He  practised  at  Paris,  where 
according  to  some  he  was  ‘  Medecin  du  Roi  et  intendant  du  Jardin  des  Plantes.’ 
He  was  afterwards  chief  physician  to  the  king  of  Poland.  M.  Chaumeton, 
in  the  Biog.  Universelle,  says,  “  Ses  ouvrages  ornes  d’  inscriptions  ridiculement 
fastueuses  sont  un  assemblage  monstreux  d’  hypotheses  frivoles  et  d’  absurdite's 
revoltantes !” 

3.  Expositiones  qu^edam  antique  in  Epistolam  Divi  Pauli  ad 

Philemonem,  ex  diversis  Sanctorum  Patrum  Greece  scriptis 

COMMENTARIIS  OPERA  ET  DILIGENTI A  CEcUMENII  COLLECTS  ET 

nunc  primum  Latine  vers^e,  Cantabr.  a.d.  1542. 

MS.  12mo.  paper,  beautifully  written.  D.  D.  Johannes  Bernard,  M.A. 
Coll.  Soc.  1726. 

“  Libellus  iste  scriptus  est  tam  rnanu  quam  opera  ipsius  Aschami.”  T.  Ba¬ 
ker’s  note. 

Among  other  accomplishments,  Ascham  was  remarkable  for  writing  a  very 
fine  hand.  He  taught  the  prince  Edward  and  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  Henry 
and  Charles,  dukes  of  Suffolk  in  succession ;  and  for  many  years  before  he 
was  appointed  Public  Orator,  wrote  all  the  letters  of  the  University  to  the 
king  and  persons  of  quality.  See  Grant’s  Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitu  Rog.  Aschami, 
p.  9. 

This  MS.  most  fully  bears  out  his  claim  to  great  neatness  and  beauty  of 
handwriting.  It  is  at  the  same  time  very  singular,  and  looks  like  printing  so 
much,  that  I  at  first  thought  it  must  be  a  mistake  to  call  it  manuscript. 

4.  Deux  Catalogues  des  Livres  Fran^ais  qui  se  trouvent  au 

Palais  de  Buckden  en  l’exquise  Bibliotheque  de  Monseig¬ 
neur  l’Eveque  de  Lincoln.  Lincoln,  1634. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper. 

5.  A  true  relation  of  the  treatie  and  ratification  of  the  mar¬ 

riage  concluded  and  agreed  upon  betweene  our  Soveraigne 

Lord  Charles,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland, 
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AND  THE  LADYE  HENRIETTA  MaRIA,  SISTER  TO  THE  FRENCH 

King. 

MS.  12mo.  paper.  “Ex  dono  Petri  Gunning,  D-D.”  1684. 

6.  Here  followeth  a  morninge  remembrance  at  the  month  minde 

OF  THE  NOBLE  PRINCESS  MARGARET  CoUNTESS  OF  RICHMOND  AND 
Derby,  &c.  compiled  by  the  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

♦ 

MS.  4to.  paper.  Copied  accurately  from  the  edition  by  Wynkyn  de  W orde. 

“  Transcribi  curavit  Gulielmus  Beale  et  Bibliothecse  applicari  in  memoriam 
Regiae  Fundatricis  et  Praesulis  optimi.” 

7.  The  Complaint  of  Henrie  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by 

MS.  folio,  paper. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  the  ‘  Mirrour  for  Magistrates/  by  Thomas  lord 
Sackville  of  Buckhurst,  made  earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I,  1604;  born  1536, 
died  1608.  Of  that  work  lord  Sackville  of  Buckhurst  wrote  only  a  preface 
and  this  introduction  in  verse.  It  was  highly  esteemed  in  queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  says  Anthony  Wood.  It  was  completed  by  Bald  wine,  Higgons,  Ferrers, 
and  Churchyard.  See  the  edition  of  it  published  by  R.  Nicholls,  1610. 

8.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  in  Slavonic,  English,  and 

German,  with  some  particulars  of  the  Slavonic  language, 
by  Conrad  Glesingki,  dedicated  to  Bishop  Gunning. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  “  D.  D.  Peter  Gunning.” 

At  the  end  is  a  list  of  persons  who  rewarded  the  author  for  his  pains.  It  is 
a  curious  account  of  his  successful  foraging  on  the  benevolent  of  the  day. 

9.  Concilium  Willielmi  Regis  et  Lanfranci  Archiepisc.  de 

Primatu. 

A  MS.  copy  of  the  Act  of  the  Council  on  parchment,  with  a  copy  of  the 
signatures,  given  by  Mr  Baker,  who  had  it  from  A.  Bosvile,  his  London 
bookseller. 

The  Synod  of  London,  a.  d.  1075.  See  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  Vol.  1.  p.  245, 
or  new  edition,  Vol.  2,  p.  19.  Collier  quotes  tills  manuscript  by  name  (as  in 
the  Library  of  S.  John’s  College). 

10.  English  verses  on  the  Calendar,  the  Moon,  &c.,  written  a.  d. 

1421,  tempore  Henrici  V. 

MS.  12mo.  vellum. 

11.  Parson’s  Leycester’s  Commonwealth,  1584. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  “  Ex  dono  T.  Baker.”  “  Ex  dono  dignissimi 
viri  Joannis  Bagford  noti  in  Historia  Typographical’ 

Strype’s  Annals,  Vol.  3,  p.  358, 9,  anno  1585,  where  he  says,  the  book  made 
a  great  noise,  being  a  very  severe  libel  upon  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  queen’s 
favorite.  The  full  title  is  Leicester’s  Commonwealth ;  conceived,  spoken,  and 
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published  with  most  earnest  protestation  of  all  dutiful  good  will  and  affection 
toward  this  realm,  for  whose  good  only  it  is  made  common.  It  is  written 
dialogue-wise,  between  a  Gentleman,  a  Lawyer,  and  a  Scholar.  The  Queen 
issued  a  proclamation  about  it.  Strype  does  not  mention  the  author  Parsons, 
who  was  an  English  Jesuit,  born  1547,  M.A.  of  Baliol  College,  Oxon.  In 
1579,  when  he  had  become  a  Jesuit,  Cardinal  Allen  sent  him  to  England  from 
Rome  as  a  missionary,  and  the  companion  of  Campion.  He  was  afterwards 
Rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  and  died  April  15,  1610. 

12.  The  Order  of  the  King’s  Coronation,  as  it  was  observed  Feb. 

2,  1625,  at  the  Coronation  of  Kinge  Charles  our  most  dread 
AND  GRACIOUS  SoVERAIGN,  AT  WeSTMINSTRE,  BY  GeORGE  ABBOTT, 

Archbyshop  of  Canterburye.  William  Laud,  Bishop  of  S. 
David’s,  supplied  the  roome  of  the  Deane  of  Westminstre.  “  The 
daye  was  very  faire,  and  the  ceremonye  was  performed  without  anye 
interruption,  and  in  verye  goode  order.”  It  is  full  of  Archbishop 
Laud’s  notes  in  his  own  hand,  being  the  very  same  book  that  he  used 
on  that  occasion. 

The  forme  of  Dedication  of  a  Church  or  Chapel. 

The  forme  of  Consecration  of  a  Church-yard. 

MS.  12mo.  paper,  gilt  edged.  “  Donum  optimi  prsesulis  Gulielmi 
Lloyd,  Ep.  Norwic.”  Mr  Baker’s  writing.  There  is  also  a  note 
of  Archbishop  Sancroft’s  about  the  Coronation  Service  in  the  Ordo 
Romanus. 

13.  Forms  of  prayer  and  ritual  extracts  by  Archbishop  Sancroft, 

in  his  own  handwriting. 

MS.  12mo.  paper.  D.  D.  Gul.  Lloyd,  Ep.  Norwic. 

Mr  Baker  says  in  a  note,  that  it  contains  many  curious  things,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  being  very  much  interested  in  ritual  researches. 

14.  The  Forme  of  the  Coronation  Service. 

MS.  8vo.  paper. 

This  is  the  copy  that  archbishop  Sancroft  used  at  the  coronation  of  king 
James  II.  and  his  queen  consort.  Written  in  the  archbishop’s  own  hand. 

15.  The  same  as  12. 

It  is  full  of  notes  in  archbishop  Sancroft’s  writing,  small  8vo.  paper,  well 
bound.  Mr  Baker  thinks  it  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  the  king  him¬ 
self  used  when  he  was  crowned. 

16.  Forms  of  Consecration  of  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Church¬ 

yards,  a  collection  in  Archbishop  Sancroft’s  writing. 

MS.  12mo.  paper. 
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17.  Lucani  Pharsalia.  P.  Rome,  1469. 

Folio,  paper  (ed.  princ.).  Ex  dono  Johannis . (illegible)  quon¬ 

dam  Coll,  hujus  Socii. 

Printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  with  an  epistle  from  Johannes  Andreas, 
Antistes  Aleriensis  to  pope  Paul  II.  An  excessively  rare  and  valuable  edition, 
of  which  only  275  copies  are  said  to  have  been  struck  off.  In  the  introductory 
epistle  the  bishop  of  Aleria  severely  lashes  those  collectors  and  possessors  of 
MSS.  who  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  printed.  The  cardinal  Lomenie  Bri- 
enne’s  copy  sold  for  £35.  8s.  and  the  Crevenna,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
a  very  beautiful  copy,  for  £48.  12 s.  See  Moss’s  Class.  Man.  Vol.  2,  p.  233. 

18.  Sir  George  Carew's  observations  concerning  the  State  and 

Government  of  France  under  Henry  IY,  1609. 

MS.  folio,  paper. 

This  is  Sir  George  Carew,  earl  of  Totness,  who  wrote  Pacata  Hibernia,  born 
1557,  a  descendant  of  the  Carews  of  Pembrokeshire.  In  the  first  year  of  king 
James  I,  he  was  made  lord  Carew  of  Clop  ton,  being  a  very  meritorious  officer, 
and  in  the  first  year  of  king  Charles  I,  Earl  of  Totness.  See  Ant.  Wood,  Ath. 
Oxon.  Vol.  1,  p.  529.  He  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  appears  to  have  made 
many  historical  collections,  but  Wood  does  not  mention  this.  There  is  also 
another  Sir  George  Carew  of  the  Carews  of  East  Anthony  in  Cornwall,  who 
must  be  distinguished  from  our  author.  See  Ath.  Oxon.  Vol.  I,  p.  530. 

19.  Vita  Riti  e  Costumi  de  gl1  H  ebrei,  in  brevissimo  compendio 

MA  AMPLAMENTE  RACCOLTI  E  DESCRITTI  DA  LeONE  MoDENA  HebREO 
DA  VENETIA. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  “  Boswell.”  “  Ex  dono  authoris,  Sept.  1628.” 

It  was  published,  Paris,  1637,  under  the  title  “  Historia  degli  Riti  Hebraeici, 
dove  si  ha  breve  et  total  relatione  di  tutta  la  vita,  costumi,  et  riti,  et  osservanze 
degl’  Hebrei  di  questi  tempi,  di  Leone  Modena  Rabi  Hebreo  di  Venetia,”  with  a 
letter  from  Giacomo  Gaffarelli  to  Leo  Mutiniensis,  another  Venetian  Rabbi. 
Leo  Modena  dedicated  his  book  “  all’  Illustrissimo  ed  Excellentissimo  Signore 
mio  Padrone  colendissimo  il  signore  Presidente  Claudio  Malliero,  consigliero 
del  He  Christianissimo,  e  suo  ambasciatoi’e  alia  serenissima  Republica  di  Ve- 
netia.”  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  came  to  the  possession  of  the  College,  unless 
it  be  one  of  Dr  Ferrari’s  books. 

20.  (l)  Cicero  de  Officiis,  Lib.  in. 

(2)  . Paradoxa. 

(3)  Versus  XII  Sapientum  positi  in  Epitaphio  M.  T.  Ciceronis. 

(4)  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  Manlio  Torquato.  The  ode  4  Diffu- 
gere  nives ' 

(5)  Ambrosius  de  Officiis,  Lib.  iii. 

(1 — 4)  printed,  paper,  4to.  by  Fust,  in  1466.  (5)  MS.  folio,  paper. 

T.  C.  S. 

This  is  the  edition  mentioned  by  Mr  Hartshorne,  as  in  the  University 
Library,  see  p.  41.  A  copy  of  it,  on  vellum,  has  sold  for  £45.  in  London,  1804. 
The  copies  on  paper  are  not  such  great  curiosities.  There  is  an  account  of  it 
in  Maittaire's  Annul.  Typograph.  and  Moss’s  Classical  Manual,  Vol.  1,  p.  303. 
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At  the  end  of  (3)  is  this  inscription  : 

f  Presens  Marci  Tullii  Clarissimum  opus  Johannes  Fust  Moguntinus  civis 
non  atramento  plumali  Cano  neque  aerea,  sed  arte  quadem  perpulchra  manu 
Petri  de  Gerushem  pueri  mei  feliciter  effeci,  finitum  anno  1466,  quarta  die 
mensis  Februar :’ 

which  also  occurs  in  several  books  printed  by  Guttemburg  and  Fust  at 
Mayence.  See  Lacaille,  Hist,  de  I’Imprim.  p.  12. 

21.  Apollonii  Rhodii  Argon autica,  Greece,  cum  Scholiis.  (ed.  Prin- 

ceps). 

4to.  paper.  Printed  at  Florence,  1496.  “  D.  D.  Humfrey  Gower.” 

La  Caille  says  of  another  book :  viz.  Anthologium  Graecum  Florentinum, 
printed  at  Florence  by  Laurent  Frangois  de  Alopa  (of  Venice),  ‘Ce  livre  est 
curieux  etant  imprime  tout  de  caracteres  de  capitales  de  Grec.’  The  same 
remark  applies  to  this. 

Moss  in  the  Classical  Manual  says,  “an  extremely  rare  and  beautiful  book.” 
Dr  Askew’s  copy  sold  for  £12.  8s.  6d.,  Dr  Heath’s  for  £10. 

22.  The  Life  and  manner  of  the  death  of  that  most  holy  Prelate 

and  Constant  Martyr,  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Church  of  Rome. 

MS.  folio,  paper.  D.  D.  Chester  Pern,  Coll.  D.  Joan.  A.M. 

This  is  the  production  of  some  zealous  Romanist,  for  queen  Mary  is  spoken 
of  in  rapturous  terms.  It  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  MS.  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  ‘Life  of  Bishop  Fisher’  by  Dr  Hall  (of  Christ’s  College, 
and  afterwards  of  Douay,  where  he  died,  1604,)  which  was  published  in 
London,  1655,  12mo,  under  the  name  of  T.  Bailey,  D.D.  (also  a  Roman 
Catholic).  See  Ant.  Wood.  Ath.  Oxon.  in  Lewis  Bailey.  See  College  Library, 
V.  20.  29.  It  agrees  with  this  book  in  several  places  in  whole  paragraphs,  but 
the  MS.  contains  more  particulars,  and  appears  to  me  much  better  arranged, 
and  more  carefully  written  than  the  printed  life. 

23.  Tully  of  Old  Age.  Engl,  by  W.  Caxton,  1481. 

Tully  of  Friendship.  Engl,  by  the  Erle  of  Wurcestre,  id. 

P.  4to.  paper.  “  William  Parcker.” 

The  translator  of  the  book  ‘  de  Senectute  ’  is  known  from  Mr  Anstis’  Re¬ 
gister  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  It  was  William  de  Wyrcestre,  alias  Botaner, 
and  he  presented  his  translation  to  William  Waynflate,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
probably  in  1473.  See  JDibdin’s  Typ.  Antiq.  Vol.  1,  p.  123,  where  there  is  also 
a  full  account  of  the  earl  of  Worcester.  The  College  Library  contains  also 
the  following  productions  of  Caxton’s  press:  The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  Phi¬ 
losophers,  and  the  Polychronicon. 
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M. 

1.  C/OMMENTARIUS  IN  la.  ET  2a.  S.  ThOMJS. 

Tractatus  de  Conscientia. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  Hen.  C.  S. 

2.  Tractatus  de  censuris  in  communi  et  primo  de  Excommuni- 

catione. 

. de  Excommunicationibus  in  Bulla  Ccen^e  contentis. 

. de  pr^ecipuis  difficultatibus  circa  materiam  db 

Excommunicatione. 

. DE  InTERDICTO. 

. DE  IrREGULARITATE. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  Hen.  C.  S. 

3.  (l)  Tractatus  de  charitate  secundum  se  sumpta. 


(2j . DE  VIRTUTIBUS. 

(3)  . DE  INDULGENTIIS. 

(4)  . DE  HORIS  CaNONICIS. 

(5)  .  . . DE  ABSOLUTIONE  EXCOMMUNICATIONIS. 

(6)  . DE  JEJUNIO. 

(7)  . de  Bulla  Ccen^e  Domini. 

(8)  . DE  P CENITENTI^E  SACRAMENTO. 

(9)  . DE  BLASPHEMIA. 

(10)  . DE  DIEBUS  FEST1S. 

(11)  .  .  .  DE  IrREGULARITATE. 

(12)  . DE  BENEFICENTIA  ET  ELEEMOSYNA. 

(13)  . DE  CORRECTION E  FRATERNA  ET  JUDICIARIA. 

(14)  . DE  BENEFICIIS  ECCLESI ASTICIS. 

(15)  . DE  BELLO. 

(16)  . DE  TRANSGRESSIONE  PRiECEPTI. 

(17)  . DE  SACRAMENTO  CONFIRM ATIONIS. 

(18)  . DE  SACRAMENTO  ORDINIS. 

(19)  . DE  SACRAMENTO  EXTR.  UNCTIONIS. 

(20)  . DE  VARIORUM  CASUUM  RESOLUTION  E. 

(21)  . DE  LEGIBUS. 

(22)  . DE  SERVIS. 


MS.  small  4to.  paper.  Hen.  0.  S. 
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At  the  beginning  of  (8)  there  is  the  date  1578.  After  (20)  a  short  Spanish 
tract  on  this  question:  fde  Papa,  quando  ut  Papa,  quando  ut  Doctor  respondere 
censeatur,’  with  date  1576. 

(21)  and  (22)  are  called  Responsiones  patris  Ferdinandi  Peres  ad  quaestiones 
factas  in  Brasilicas  regiones  (Brazils).  Also,  Resolutiones  a  Patre  Tolosa. 

Ferdinando  Peres  d’Oliva  was  born  at  Cordova  in  1497,  and  studied  at  Sala¬ 
manca,  Alcala,  Rome,  and  Paris.  He  read  lectures  on  Aristotle  in  Paris  till  he 
returned  to  Spain  and  became  Theological  Professor,  and  finally  rector  of  the 
University  of  Salamanca.  He  died  in  1533.  His  works  were  published  at 
Cordova  in  1586  or  1588,  in  4to.  by  his  disciple  and  nephew,  Amb.  Morales. 

4.  Pr^efatio,  quod  Papist®  falso  sibi  vendicant  Catholicario  nomine. 

Reprobatio  nugalium  responsionum  Marci  Antonii  Constantii 

AD  OBJECTIONES  ORTHODOXORUM. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  Hen.  0.  S. 

Marcus  Antonius  Constantius  was  the  name  under  which  Stephen  Gardi¬ 
ner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  wrote.  The  title  of  his  book  is  “  Confutatio  Cavil- 
lationum,  quibus  Sacrosanctum  Eucharistiae  Sacramentum  ab  impiis  Capernaitis 
impeti  solet,  authore  M.  A.  C.  Theologo  Lovaniensi.”  Paris,  4to.  1552.  There 
is  a  copy  in  the  College  Library,  formerly  Mr  Baker’s,  Qq.  10. 1,  lettered  on 
the  back  “  Steph*.  Winton.” 

5.  R.P.  Santarelli  de  Septem  Sacramentis  et  de  Sacrificio  MISSAi. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  Hen.  C.  S. 

These  last  five  manuscripts  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  same  amanu¬ 
ensis.  1,  2,  3,  5  seem  to  have  been  the  subjects  of  lectures,  &c.  in  some 
Spanish  University,  and  were  probably  the  property  of  an  English  Romanist 
exile. 

6.  Fr.  Francisci  Titelmanni  Expositio  in  Librum  Job. 

MS.  8vo.  paper.  Thos.  C.  S. 

It  has  the  date  1534.  “Explicit  Expositio  fratris  Francisci  Titelmanni 
Hassellen,  in  lib.  Job,  compilata  et  conscripta  per  me  fratrem  Jodocum  An- 
thonium  Sol,  a  trajecto  veteri  van  ollthruht  in  9m  mmoru.  lovanii  an0,  dni- 
1534.” 

7.  Confessio  Saxonica. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper.  T.  0.  S.  with  the  names  “  Thomas  Sackevyle.1’ 

“  G.  Burde.”  “  W.  Crashawe,  1610.'” 

The  title  was  Confessio  Augustana,  but  Saxonica  has  been  written  in  a  latex- 
hand.  It  certainly  is  the  same  confession  as  that  called  ‘  Confessio  Saxonica  ’ 
in  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Confessionum,  Genev.  4to.  1612,  whei-e  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  f  Saxonica  Confessio  Fidei,  quae  scripta  fuit  anno  dornini  1551,  in 
Synodo  Wittebergae  ubi  Saxonicarum  et  Misnicarum  Ecclesiarum  Pastores 
et  Academiaram  Doctores  convenerant:  qui  omnes  ei  subscripserunt  tan- 
quam  Augustana.1  Confessioni  repetitae.  Tridentin ae  congregationi  proponendae. 
Earn  comprobarunt  Illustrissimi  Px-incipes  Brandeburgici  atque  genei-osissimi 
Comites  a  Mansfelt  et  Argentinenses  Ministri:  atque  Pastox-es  et  Ductores 
Ecclesiarum  Pomerania;  Scriptis  Confessioni  annexis.  Eadern  ab  aliis  Ecclesiis 
comprobata;  et  ab  Ecclesiis  Polonicis  in  ipsarunx  Consensu  vel  Conciliatione 
Commendata.’ 
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8.  ’O/jLoXo'y'ia  Tyjs  opOoSofjov  7rl<rT€(t)s  V7ro  twu  ypcuncov  tt oirjOrjaoixeut] 
TTpoGTayixcni  tod  ayuordro  v  K  vplov  rj/ixcov  Kvplov  rprjyopiov 
riaVct  ty  .  evfioQeicra. 

MS.  12mo.  paper.  Ex  dono  Petri  Gunning,  S.  T.  P.  1684.  “Tobias 
Goodwin.11 


Pope  Gregory  XIII.  founded  a  College  at  Rome  for  Greeks,  amongst  other 
foreign  nations,  and  this  seems  probably  to  have  been  the  Confession  they 
subscribed  on  their  entrance. 


9.  Certain  Slanderous  Speeches  against  the  present  Estate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  published  to  the  people  by  the  Precisians,  with 
the  particular  causes  that  have  so  stirred  them,  and  blasphemous  and 
seditious  positions  held  by  them,  with  refutations  of  the  same,  and  an 
Index  of  Browne’s  heresies,  with  their  refutation. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper,  well  written. 

10.  Magna  Charta  et  alia  Statuta. 

MS.  very  small,  vellum.  Mutil.  ad  init.  et  ad  finem. 


N. 

1.  S.  Biblia  Latina,  juxta  vulg.  edit. 

MS.  4to.  vellum,  old  wood  binding.  Ex  dono  viri  ornatissimi  Caroli 
Hotham,  A.M.  hujus  Coll.  Soc.  1689. 

Cum  prologis  S.  Hieronymi.  At  the  end  the  table  of  Introits,  Epistles, 
and  Gospels,  and  the  Interpretatio  vocum  Hebraicorum. 

2.  A  Calendar  in  French. 

Breviarium,  beautifully  illuminated. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum.  Ex  dono  Rev.  Viri  Johan.  Boughton,  S.  T.  P. 
huj.  Coll.  Soc.  sen.  1690. 

3.  S.  Biblia  Latina,  juxta  vulg.  ed. 

MS.  small  4to.  vellum,  well  bound.  It  has  the  name  “  Geo.  Calvert, 
3  May,  1618.” 

4.  The  Four  Gospels  in  old  English,  with  Prefaces. 

Small  12mo.  vellum.  “  Ex  dono  Rev.  Viri  Gulielmi  Lynge,  M.A.  rectoris 
de  S.  Vigors  in  Fulburne  in  agro  Cantabrigiensi,  April  23,  1688.” 
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5.  (l)  Constitutiones  Pro vincia les.  A  digest  of  the  Constitutions  of 

several  Archbishops. 

(2)  Constitutio  Henr.  Chicheley,  de  Augmentatione  Vicariarum. 

(3)  Constitutio  Dni  Walteri  Walden  de  inductione  istoruni  fes- 
torum  sc.  Sti  Davidis,  Ste  Cedde,  Stse  Winnifredse,  Sti  Thomse. 

w  Constitutiones  Othonis  et  Ottoboni. 

MS.  12mo.  vellum.  “  P.  G.”  which  means  perhaps,  Peter  Gunning. 

(2)  Collier  does  not  mention  this  Constitution  of  archbishop  Chicheley, 
as  far  as  I  have  examined  his  account  *of  that  prelate’s  government  of  the 
Church.  This  Constitution  is  in  Concil.  M.  Britan,  et  Hibern.  Vol.  3,  p.  535. 

(3)  Walden  was  only  archbishop  two  years  cde  facto/  Arundel  being 
archbishop  ‘  de  jure/  See  Collier,  end  of  book  6,  and  beginning  of  book  7. 
In  Concil.  M.  Brit,  et  Hib.  this  Constitution  is  ascribed  to  Archbp.  Chicheley, 
Vol.  3,  p.  376. 

6.  Privilegia  Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis. 

. . Prioris  et  Conventus  Cantuar. 

MS.  folio,  vellum. 

7.  A  Folio  MS.  on  parchment,  apparently  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

8.  S.  Biblia  Latina,  vulg.  edit. 

MS.  small  8vo.  vellum,  beautifully  written.  ‘  Liber  ohm  Gulielmi  Bey- 
neri  Lincolniensis  Hospitii  ex  dono  Thomas  Holcroft  de  Valeroyal, 
militis  11  Aug.  1611.’ 

9.  A  MS.  Copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  on  rollers,  small  sized 

pages,  but  most  beautifully  written,  it  is  supposed  by  a  Polish  Jew. 
It  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  printing.  It  is  in  a  little  box 
with  a  lock,  and  on  small  pieces  of  vellum  sewn  together,  and  is 
without  points. 


0. 

The  following  MSS.  and  rare  Books  were  given  by  Dr  Ferrari.  In  all  of 
them  there  is  this  Inscription : 

“  In  grati  animi  testificationem,  ob  plurima  Humanitatis  officia  a  Collegio 
Divini  Johannis  Evangelist®  apud  Cantabrigienses  multifariam  collata,  Librum 
hunc  inter  alios  lectissimos  eidem  Collegio  legavit  Illustrissimus  Vir  Domini- 
cus  Antonius  Ferrari,  J.  U.  D.  Neapolitanus,  1744.  Teste  J.  Creyk.” 

1,  2.  Hesyciiii  Lexicon  ex  ed.  Schrevelii,  1668,  interleaved,  with 
Dr  Ferrari’s  MS.  Notes. 

P.  4to.  paper. 
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3.  Giornale  di  Concilio  di  Trente  e  Lettere  raccolte  dal  Signor 

Filippo  Mujotti  che  vi  intervenne. 

MS.  small  4to.  paper,  well  written. 

“  As  a  present  given  to  me  in  Cambridge  1716,  by  the  Hon.  Mr  Campbell, 
who  had  it  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Pawlett  S.  John,  who  told  him  that  his  father, 
who  lived  for  many  years  at  Florence,  in  great  favor  with  the  then  Grand 
Duke,  brought  it  over.”  Dr  Ferrari  s  writing. 

4.  Le  Prime  Nove  del  Altro  Mondo,  cioe:  Tadmirabile  Historia  et 

non  meno  necessaria  et  utile  da  esser  letta  et  intesa  da  ogni  uno,  che 
stupenda;  intitolata:  La  Vergine  Venetiana:  parte  vista,  parte  pro- 
vata,  et  fidelissimamente  scritta  per  Gulielmo  Postello,  primogenito 
della  Restitution,  et  Spirituale  Padre  di  essa  Vergine. 

Jerem.  51.  Appresso  del  Autore,  1555. 

“  Di  questa  Vergine  Veneziana  ne  parla  Lodovico  Domenichi  nella  sua  istoria 
di  detti  e  fatti  degni  de  memoria,  &c.  nel  libr.  10,  p.  567,  del’  edizione  del 
Giolito,  4to.  del  1557.” 

A  MS.  copy  of  an  extremely  rare  book.  “  Personne  n’ignore  la  rarete 
extraordinaire  de  ce  fameux  ouvrage  de  Postel,  qui  est  regarde  comme  un  des 
plus  rares  de  tous  les  livres;  et  dont  la  rarete  excessive  a  fait,  pendant  un 
longtems,  douter  de  son  existence,  qui  est  actuellement  bien  positive  et  bien 
reconnue,  puisque  nous  en  connaissons  deux  exemplaires  a  Paris,  l’un  dans  la 
Biblioth.  du  Roi,  l’autre  dans  le  Cabinet  de  M.  le  President  de  Cotte.”  Bib- 
liographie  Instructive  de  De  Bure,  Tom.  6,  p.  458. 

5.  Le  Ciel  Ouvert  a  tous  les  hommes,  ou  Traite  Theologique  dans 

lequel  sans  rien  deranger  des  pratiques  de  la  Religion,  on  prouve 
solidement  par  l’Ecriture  Sainte  et  la  raison  que  tous  les  hommes 
seront  sauves.  Compose  par  Pierre  Cuppe,  Prestre,  Bachelier  en 
Theologie,  Chanoine  regulier  de  S.  Augustin  et  Prieur,  Cure  de  la 
paroisse  de  Bois  dans  le  diocese  de  Xaintes. 

MS.  4to.  paper,  no  date. 

Of  this  book  De  Bure,  Vol.  6,  p.  413,  says,  “  Livre  dangereux,  et  rempli  de 
maximes  impies,  dont  les  copies  se  vendoient  autrefois  tres  cher,  a  cause  de  la 
difficulty  qu’il  y  avait  d’en  trouver ;  mais  depuis  quelques  annees,  le  nombre 
s’en  etant  accru,  elles  sont  devenues  assez  communes  et  ont  fait  tomber  cet 
ouvrage  dans  le  discredit.” 

6.  Epistola  Ahmet  Benandala,  Mauri  Mahumetani  ad  Auriacum  Prin- 

cipem  Comitem  Mauritium  et  ad  Emmanuelem  Portugalliae  Prin- 
cipem,  continens  Religionis  Christianse  censuram. 

MS.  small  12mo.  paper. 

7.  Morlini  Novella.  Neapoli  in  AEdibus  Joan.  Pasquet  de  Sallo, 

1520,  S  April. 

P.  4to.  paper. 

“  Liber  rarissimus  de  quo  vide  M.  de  la  Monnoye.” 
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“  Ouvrage  d’une  rarete  si  extraordinaire,  et  dont  les  curieux  font  tant  de 
cas,  que  les  exemplaires  en  sont  portes  a  un  prix  considerable  dans  le  com¬ 
merce.”  It  is  full  of  obscene  stories.  “  Ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  singulier,  c’est  que 
le  volume  ait  ete  mis  au  jour  dans  le  sein  pour  ainsi  dire  de  T  Inquisition,  et 
repandu  dans  le  Public,  muni  d’un  Privilege  authentique  accorde  pour  dix 
ans  par  l’Empereur  et  le  Pape.  II  y  a  cependant  lieu  de  croire  que  ce  Privi¬ 
lege  ne  fut  obtenu  que  par  fraude ;  et  la  rarete  des  exemplaires  donne  lieu  de 
presumer,  que  la  suppression  en  fut  ordonnee,  des  que  le  Ministere  fut  instruit 
de  l’existence  de  ce  livre.”  De  Bure,  Vol.  5,  p.  91. 

See  Hartshorne,  p.  387,  who  gives  the  extraordinary  prices  which  this  book 
has  occasionally  been  sold  for. 

8.  Dialogi  d’Amore  di  Maestro  Leone  Medico  Hebreo.  Stampata 
in  Roma  per  Antonio  Blado  d’Assola,  1535. 

P.  4  to.  paper. 

“  Editio  nitidissima  et  pene  ignota.  Certe  Wolfius  in  Bibliotheca  Hebr., 
ubi  fusius  de  hujus  libri  Editionibus  et  versionibus  agit,  nullam  de  hac 
mentionem  facit.  Hanc  primam  Editionem  esse  affirmare  non  dubito.” 

Rabbi  Jehuda  Abarbanel,  quern  Leonem  Hebraeum  appellare  solent,  Me- 
dicus  et  Philosophus  Eximius,  filius  Isaac  Abarbanel  natu  maximus,  vixit 
Saeculo  XVI.  nomenque  sibi  comparavit,  editis  Dialogis  Tribus  de  Amore. 
Wolfius  then  goes  into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  work  appeared  first  in 
Latin  or  Italian.  He  decides  rightly,  however,  that  they  appeared  first  in 
Italian,  for  a  French  version  was  made  in  1551.  A  Latin  one  appeared  for 
the  first  time  at  Venice,  1554  (probably).  Leo  Hebraeus  is  mentioned  by 
Picus  Mirandulanus,  Adv.  Astrologos,  lib.  ix,  c.  8,  p.  454,  as  a  celebrated  ma¬ 
thematician  ;  but  this  is  probably  another  person,  as  Picus  Mirandula  died  in 
1484.  Isaac  Abarbanel  was  banished  from  Spain  in  1492.  He  went  first  to 
Naples,  and  thence  to  Genoa.  Wolfius,  in  loco. 

.9.  (l)  Vergerius  de  Idolo  Lauretano  quod  Julium  III.  Romanum 

Episcopum  non  puduit  in  tanta  luce  evangelii  undique  erumpente 
veluti  in  contemtum  Dei  atque  hominum  approbare.  Vergerius  Italice 
scripsit,  Ludovicus  ejus  nepos  vertit.  P.  1554. 

(2)  Extracta  e  Letteris  Petrarch,  de  corruptionibus  Ecclesiae. 

P.  id. 

(3)  De  Miraculis  a  Gregorio  I.  Papa  relatis  et  de  Vita  ejus, 
a  Vergerio.  P.  Regiomonti  Borussiae,  excud.  Joh.  Daubmann,  1556. 

Small  4to.  paper. 

For  the  eventful  life  of  Vergerio,  I  must  refer  to  Tiraboschi,  Tom.  7,  lib.  2, 
1,  41,  M°  Crie’s  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy,  or  to  Bayle’s  Crit.  and  Hist.  Diet. 
It  would  far  exceed  my  limits  to  give  even  a  short  sketch  of  it.  All  his 
works  are  excessively  rare,  having  been  suppressed  almost  as  soon  as  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  papal  party.  I  will  only  just  add,  to  account  for  this,  that  he 
was  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Capo  d’lstria,  and  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  Reformed.  De  Bure  says  that  he  apostatized  on  account  of  his  being 
refused  the  Cardinalate.  See  Niceron,  Tom.  38. 
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(1)  is  contained  in  the  collected  works  of  Vergerio,  of  which  only  one 
volume  appeared,  Tubingce,  4to.  1563. 

This  volume  is  very  scarce.  See  De  Bure,  Vol.  6,  p.  382. 

10.  Hesiodi  Opera,  cura  Graevii  et  variorum.  P.  Amsterd.  1701. 

8vo.  paper,  with  MS.  notes. 

Clement  cites  the  words  of  M.  de  la  Monnoye,  and  observes  that  this  is  the 
best  edition  which  the  editors  (Leclerc)  have  published,  and  that  M.  Stolle, 
in  the  Anmerkung.  liber  D.  Hermanns,  ‘  Conspectum  Reipublicce  Literaria,’ 
Jena,  1738,  p.  37,  positively  states  that  this  edition  is  the  best,  and  that  it 
is  becoming  rare.  Moss’s  Class.  Man.  Vol.  1,  p.  470. 

11,  12.  Luciani  Dialogi,  Greece.  P.  2  Vols.  Yenet.  apud  Lucam  Ant. 

Juntam  Florentinum,  1535,  with  MS.  notes  by  Du  Soul. 

12mo.  paper. 

Du  Soul  began  to  make  these  notes  about  1700:  in  the  second  volume  his 
name  occurs  with  the  date  1723,  “  quo  anno  notas  in  Lucianum  Bibliopolae 
imprimendas  tradidi.” 

“  A  very  rare  edition,  which,  though  interpolated,  and  not  entirely  free 
from  typographical  errors,  yet,  says  Reitzius,  is  not  much  inferior  to  the 
editio  princeps.”  Moss’s  Class.  Man.  Vol.  2,  p.  261.  I  suppose  this  Du  Soul 
is  the  same  as  Solanus,  whose  notes  are  given  in  the  Amsterdam  edition, 
4to.  1743. 

13.  (l)  Sebastiani  Corradi  Questura.  P.  Bononise  apud  Anselm. 

Giacarellum,  1555. 

(2)  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Historia  per  Consules  Descripta  per  Franc. 

Fabric.  Marcoduranum.  P.  Colonise  apud  Materum  Cholinum,  1564. 

12mo.  paper.  Of  (1)  “  Editio  prima  et  optima  nec  inventu  facilis.” 

Sebastian  Corrado,  bom  at  Castel  d’Arceto  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  was 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Reggio  in  1540,  where  he  assisted  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  Academy  of  the  Accesi.  He  was  afterwards  professor  at 
Bologna,  from  1545  to  1555,  when  he  returned  to  Reggio,  and  died  there 
Aug.  19,  1556.  In  1537  he  published  a  book  in  8vo,  with  the  same  title, 
which  is  extremely  rare,  but  which  is  not  the  same  as  this,  which  is  a  general 
Essay  on  Cicero,  his  life,  and  his  relations.  It  has  been  reprinted  several 
times.  See  Weiss’s  Life  of  him  in  the  Biographie  Universelle.  This  is  noticed 
in  Memoires  de  Niceron,  Vol.  19,  p.  312.  He  gives  this  account  of  it. 

“  Corrado  feint  dans  cet  ouvrage,  qui  est  en  forme  de  dialogue,  qu’il  est 
Questeur,  et  que  Baptiste  Egnatio  et  Jean  Pierre  Valeriano]  sont  Consuls, 
que  ces  Consuls  lui  font  rendre  compte  de  l’argent  qu’il  a  rapporte  de  sa 
Province ;  Province  qui  n’est  autre  chose  que  les  CEuvres  de  Ciceron  et  sa 
vie,  que  Corrado  avait  fort  bien  etudiee :  ce  qu’il  en  dit  passe  pour  de  l’argent. 
qu’il  compte  aux  Consuls  qui  le  regoivent  sur  ce  pied  la.” 

The  unpromising  nature  of  this  allegory  is  partly  atoned  for  by  the  good 
style  and  great  learning  of  the  author. 

14.  Syruporum  Ratio  ad  Galeni  censuram  expolita,  authors 

Michaele  Villanovano.  P.  Paris,  ex  off.  Simonis  Colinei,  1537. 

12mo.  half  the  book  is  made  up  of  blank  paper. 
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15.  Le  Malitie  Bettine  del  Mutio  Justinopolitano.  P.  in  Pesaro 

per  gli  heredi  di  Bartolomeo  Cesano,  1565. 

12mo. 

Mutio  Justinopolitanus.  There  is  a  translation  of  ‘Bern.  Occhini  Re- 
sponsio  qua  rationem  reddit  discessus  ex  Italia,  Venet.  1544/  called  ‘  Epitre  a 
Mutio  Justinopolitain.’  De  Bure  mentions  a  work  “  Le  Mentite  Ochiniane 
del  Mutio  Mustin°P°litanoj”  Venet.  1551.  This  however  is  a  different  work 
from  the  present.  This  is  one  of  the  same  kind  directed  against  Francesco 
Betti,  who  about  the  same  time  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines,  viz.  in  1558. 
Betti  answered  this  book  in  1574,  but  Muzio  was  then  too  old  to  continue 
the  controversy,  says  Tiraboschi.  There  is  also  another  work,  ‘  Difesa  della 
Messa,  de  Santi,  e  del  Papato,  del  M.  Justinopolitano/  In  Pezaro..l568. 

Girolamo  Muzio,  whose  proper  name  was  Nuzio,  was  born  at  Padua  in 
1496.  He  had  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  was  successively  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in  that  of  Alphonso  duke  of 
Ferrara,  the  duke  of  Urbino,  the  marchese  del  Vasto,  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  and 
finally  by  Pope  Pius  V.  He  remained  a  poor  man  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1575.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  in  Italian,  in  prose  and  also 
in  verse,  but  his  poetry  is  not  spoken  highly  of  by  Corniani.  Tiraboschi 
speaks  thus  of  his  theological  works  (Istoria,  Tom.  3,  lib.  2,  ch.  1),  “  In 
queste  opere  il  Muzio  non  e  un  profondo  teologo,  ma  un  robusto  ed  accorto 
guerriero  che  sa  usar  saggiamente  quell’  armi  che  la  buona  causa  gli  som- 
ministra  •  scuopre  le  imposture  e  gl’  inganni  de’  suoi  avversari,  gl’  insegne 
e  gl’  incalza  con  forza,  e  avvalora  le  ragione  e  gli  argomenti  coll’  arte  e  colla 
eloquenza.”  Corniani,  however,  thus  qualifies  his  commendation  of  him, 
“  Egli  era  perduto  a  tel  segno  dietro  i  formolari  di  cavalleria,  che  voile  trat- 
tare  cavellerescamente  questioni  ancora  di  teologia  e  di  letteratura,  intitolando 
alcune  sue  opere  di  simil  genere  Mentite  e  Duelli.”  See  Fontanini,  Tom.  2, 
p.  445.  Corniani,  Tom.  6,  p.  34.  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  1,  lib.  2.  1.  34. 

16.  Cremonensium  Orationes  III.  adv.  Papienses  in  Controversia 

Principatus.  P.  Cremonse,  1550. 

12mo.  Marked  “Bibliotheca  Colbertina.” 

“  Auctor  hujus  elegantissimi  et  a  paucis  visi  libelli  est  Hieronymus  Vida 
Cremonensis,  de  quo  vide  Biblioth.  Cremon.” 

Marco  Girolamo  Vida  naeque  in  Cremona  verso  1’  anno  1490,  da  famiglia 
nobile  ma  ridotta  in  tenui  fortune.  Abbracio  1’  ordine  de’  canonici  regolari 
Lateranensi  e  di  buon’  ora  ebbe  Roma  per  corrispondente  teatro  alia  leggiadra 
gia  spiegata  de’  suoi  talenti.  In  1 542  he  was  the  means  of  exciting  the  citizens 
of  Alba  to  resist  the  French,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege, 
being  then  bishop  of  that  city :  after  a  rule  of  34  years  in  the  church,  he  died 
in  1566.  “Insorse  gara  di  preminenza  tra  le  citta  di  Cremona  e  di  Pavia, 
faciente  ambidue  parte  dello  state  di  Milano.  La  controversia  si  agito  inanzi 
al  Senato  Milanese.  Cremona  scelse  il  Vida,  illustre  suo  figlio  a  far  cam- 
peggiare  le  sue  ragioni  e  ad  imprimere  un  vivo  risalto  sopra  le  sue  prerogative. 
L’  amor  della  patria  infiammo  la  sua  penna  a  tessere  tre  orazione  ripiene  di 
eleganza  e  di  copia,  ma  piu  di  effervescenza  e  di  sdegno,  che  meritarono  di  es- 
sere  per  antonomasia  appellate  le  Verrine  del  Vida.  Le  amarulentc  invettive 
di  cui  le  sparse  contro  1’  avversa  citta,  diedero  fondamento  alle  voce  che  queste 
orazioni  per  decreto  dell’  anzidetto  senato  fossero  condannate  ad  essere  lacerate 
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ed  arse  per  mani  di  camefice.  Francesco  Arisi  pero,  zelante  compatriotto 
e  difensore  del  Vida,  con  luculente  prova  ha  dimostrato  il  contrario.  Le 
orazioni  del  Vida  portano  il  titolo  “  Cremonensium  actiones  tres  adversus 
Papienses  in  controversia  principatus.”  Rispose  ad  esse  per  i  Pavesi  Giulio 
Salerno  con  tre  discorsi  anch’  essi  assai  riputati,  cui  diedesi  il  titolo  “  Pro 
Ticinentibus  adversus  Cremonenses  de  jure  possessionis.”  Queste  pero  rimasero 
transcribe,  e  giacente,  ed  indecisa  rimase  la  questione  accenata.  Corniani  della 
Letteratura  Italiana,  Tom.  5,  p.  97. 

i 

17.  (l)  Al  Serenissimo  Duce  Donato  et  alia  Excellentissima  Repub- 

lica  di  Venetia  oratione  et  difension  del  Yergerio.  P.  1551,  April. 
Dated  Yico  soprano. 

(2)  Risposta  del  Vergerio  ad  una  Ambasciata  del  Cardinal  di 
Trento.  Nell1  anno  1553.  P. 

(3)  Instruttione  per  un  Giovane,  il  quale  voglia  imparare  a  dettare 
il  principio  et  il  fine  di  una  bella  lettera  Cristiana  di  M.  Francesco 
Grisoni  da  Capo  d’lstria.  In  Geneva.  P.  1550. 

(4)  La  Forma  delle  Publiche  Orazione  et  della  confessione  et 
assolutione,  la  qual  si  usa  nella  chiesa  de  forestieri  che  e  novamente 
stata  instituta  in  Londra  per  gratia  di  Dio  con  P  autorita  et  consenti- 
inente  del  Re.  With  preface  by  Vergerius.  P. 

12mo.  paper. 

(2)  Seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  mentioned  by  De  Bure,  Vol.  6, 
p.  209.  “Risposta  di  Vescovo  P.  P.  Vergerio  ad  un  libro  di  Friderico 
Nausea  Vescovo  di  Vienna,  scritta  in  laude  del  Concilio  Tridentino.  Pos- 
ciano,  1552,  8vo,  a  very  rare  volume,  as  he  says. 

(3)  A  satirical  work,  evidently.  I  suspect  this  is  the  person  whom 
Mc  Crie,  Ref.  in  It.  p.  225,  calls  ‘  Annibale  Grisoni/  who,  he  says,  being 
sent  as  Inquisitor  into  the  dioceses,  spread  alarm  and  dismay  around  him. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Tomaso  de  Santo  Stella,  who,  after  irritating  the  in¬ 
habitants  by  his  vexatious  proceedings,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Senate 
of  Venice  to  put  garrisons  into  their  principal  cities  under  the  pretence  that 
Vergerio  meditated  an  invasion  of  Istria;  this  brought  forth  (1),  of  which 
Niceron  gives  only  the  title. 

(4)  This  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  by  any  of  the  authors  who  give 
lists  of  the  works  of  Vergerio. 

18.  (l)  Catalogus  Librorum  H,ereticorum  sanctissimse  Inquisitionis 

Venetiarum.  P.  Venetiis  apud  Gabr.  Julitum  de  Ferraris,  1554. 

(2)  ANNOTATioNEsin  Catalogum  auctore  Athanasio  (Vergerius)  1556. 
P. 

(3)  Vide  quid  Papatus  sentiat  de  illustrissimis  Germanise  Princi- 
pibus  ac  de  liberis  civitatibus  quse  Evangelio  nomen  dederunt.  P. 

1556. 

(4)  Catalogo  del  Arcimboldo  Arcivescovo  di  Melano  ove  egli  con- 
danna  et  diffama  per  heretici  la  maggior  parte  dei  figliuoli  de  Dio 
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et  membre  di  Cristo,  i  quali  ne  loro  scritti  cercano  la  riformatione 
della  Chiesa  Oristiana  con  una  risposta  fatta  gli  in  nome  d’  una 
parte  di  quei  valenti  huomini.  P.  1554. 

(5)  Postremus  Catalogus  H^ereticorum  Romse  conflatus,  1559. 
P.  cum  annotatione  Vergerii.  Corvinus  excudebat  Pfortzheimii,  1560. 

1 2mo. 

(1)  Giovanni  Giolito  de’  Ferrari  di  Trino  nel  Monferrato,  dopo  avere 
exercitata  quest’  arte  (printing)  nella  sua  patria  si  trasferi  a  Venezia  ove 
ed  egli  e  poscia  Gabriele  di  lui  figliuolo  et  per  ultimo  Giovanni  e  Giampaolo 
figli  di  Gabriele  si  acquistarono  in  essa  tal  nome,  che  le  loro  stampe  sono 
tuttora  1’  oggetto  dell’  amore  e  delle  ricerche  di  molti.  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  7, 
lib.  1,  2,  5.  He  says,  however,  afterwards,  that  the  productions  of  this  press 
are  more  beautiful  than  correct. 

(2)  Vergerio  wrote  several  things  under  this  name  ‘Athanasius.’  See 
Bayle,  Diet.  Historique  et  Critique. 

(3)  This  is  a  series  of  extracts  from  a  scurrilous  papal  publication  called 
Typus  Martini  Lutheri  per  Q.  Jacobum  Moronessam,  Monachum  celestinum, 
Venice,  1555.  “  Vix  fuere  unquam  scripti  illius  famosi  libelli  atrociores  et 
luculentiores.”  {Ferrari.)  Niceron  agrees  in  this  character  as  far  as  a  Roman¬ 
ist  could  do  so:  “Cet  auteur  (Jacques  Moronessa)  faisait  le  portrait  de  Luther 
d’une  maniere  extremement  violente  et  emportee.” 

(4)  Niceron  does  no  more  than  mention  the  title  of  this  book. 

(5)  On  apprend  ici  que  le  premier  Catalogue  semblable  que  les  Papes  ont 
fait  faire  est  de  l’an  1548,  et  imprime  a  Venise,  mais  qu’il  contient  a  peine 
70  auteurs.  Vergerio  ecrivit  quelque  chose  en  Italien  contre  ce  premier 
Catalogue.  II  en  parut  un  autre  a  Florence  en  1552.  On  en  donna  un  3e  a 
Milan  en  1544.  Un  4e  fut  publie  a  Venise,  la  meme  annee  1544,  et  Vergerio 
l’attaqua  encore  par  un  ecrit  Latin  (1,  2  of  this  Volume).  Ce  dernier  ren- 
ferme  les  4  precedens.  Niceron,  Memoires,  Tom.  38,  p.  89. 

19.  (l)  Confessio  Fidei  ac  Religionis  Baronum  ac  Nobilium  Regni 

Bohemia?  serenissimo  ac  Invictissimo  Romanorum  Bohemise  Regi, 
Viennse  Austrise,  sub  ann.  Domini  1535,  oblata.  Adjectum  simul 
quorundam  gravissimorum  virorum  de  hac  Confessione  judicium. 
Nunc  iterum  excusa  ann.  1558. 

Cum  prsefatione  Vergerii.  Dated  Tubingse,  Aug.  1557.  P. 

(2)  Epistola  Vergerii  ad  Serenissimum  Sigismundum  Augustum 
D.  Gr.  Polonia?  Regem,  Magnum  Lithuania  Ducem — de  Legatione 
Papa?  in  Poloniam  destinata  ut  colloquium  a  sua  sacra  Majestate 
Regia  in  causa  religionis  instituendum  impediat.  Sept.  1558.  P. 

(1)  Niceron,  Tom.  38,  p.  84,  refers  to  ‘  Joachimi  Camerarii  Historica 
Narratio  de  Fratrum  Orthodoxorum  Ecclesiis  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  et  Po- 
lonia.’  Heidelberg,  1605,  p.279. 

It  is  from  this  edition  that  the  Confession  is  printed  in  the  Corpus  et  Syn¬ 
tagma  Confessionum  Fidei,  Geneva,  1612.  It  is  there  entitled  ‘Bohemica 
Confessio  Fidei  quae  et  Waldensium  Confessio  nuncupatur,  ex  Confessionibus 
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longe  antiquioribus  consituta  a  Luthero,  Melancthone  et  ab  inclyta  Academia 
Witebergensi  comprobata.’ 

(2)  was  printed  at  Tubingen,  1558.  See  the  Memoir  es  de  Nicer  on. 

20.  (l)  Vide  quid  Papatus,  &c.  Same  as  0.  18.  8. 

(2)  Pauli  IV.  Pontificis  Maximi  ad  Joannem  Gropperum  Car- 
dinalem  designatum  Episcopum.  P.  1557. 

(3)  Articuli  contra  Cardinalem  Moronum  de  Luteranismo  accu- 
satum  et  in  carcerem  conjectum — a  Procuratore  Fisci  et  Camerae 
Apostolic®  et  nomine  officii  sanctae  Inquisitionis  instituti,  1558.  P. 

(4)  Lectura  super  Canone  de  Consecr.  Dist.  III.  de  Aqua  Bene- 
dicta,  per  Reverend.  Decretorum  Doctorem  et  Episcopum  Argo- 
licensem  D.  D.  Gerardum  Busdragum  de  Luca,  in  Episcopatu  Pa- 
duano  suffraganeum.  P.  1554. 

(5)  Heus,  Germani,  cognoscete  ex  hac  Epistola  quid  de  vobis  sentiat 
et  praedicat  beatissimus  Papa.  With  prefatory  Epistle  by  Lauren- 
tius  Millenatius,  Histrius. 

(6)  De  Fanini  Faventini  ac  Domini  Bassanensis  morte  qui 
nuper  ob  Christum  in  Italia  Romani  Pontificis  jussu  impie  occisi 
sunt  Brevis  Historia,  Francisco  Nigro  Bassanensi  Authore.  P. 
1550. 

* 

(7)  Epistola  de  morte  Pauli  III.  Pont.  Max.  deque  iis  quae 
ei  post  mortem  ejus  acciderunt — una  cum  antithesi  Pauli  Apostoli 
Tarsensis  et  Pauli  Farnesii  (Piratae,  he  is  called  further  on)  Romani 
qui  se  tertium  appellavit,  Romae  Scripta,  Feb.  1550.  P.  Placentiae. 

(8)  Qua  pompa  et  magnificentia  Julius  III.  Pont.  Rom.  coronatus 
est  Auctore  Vergerio.  P.  1550. 

(9)  Consilium  quorundam  Episcoporum  Bononi^e  congregatorum 
quod  de  ratione  stabiliendiae  Romanae  Ecclesiae,  Julio  III.  Pont. 
Max.  datum  est  Oct.  1553.  P. 

(10)  Epistola  duj?  ex  quibus  flagitiosa  Pontificum  Pauli  III.  Julii 
III.  et  Cardinalis  Poli  et  Steph.  Gardineri,  Winton.  Pseudo-Episcopi, 
eorumque  sectatorum  ratio  potest  intelligi.  P. 

12mo. 

(1)  See  0. 18.  3. 

(3)  See  Mc  Crie,  p.  269.  He  was  not  always,  however,  suspected  of 
Lutheranism,  one  would  think,  for  he  complains  of  the  prevalence  of  Lu¬ 
theran  doctrine  in  Modena,  of  which  city  he  was  bishop,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Contarini,  1542.  Quirini,  Diatribe  ad  Vol.  3.  Epist.  Card.  Poli,  p.  286. 
Sadoleti  Epist.  Famil.  Vol.  3,  p.  317.  M°  Crie,  Ref.  in  It.  p.  78.  This  book 
has  Scholia  by  Vergerio.  It  is  given  in  the  12th  Vol.  of  Schellhorn’s  Amce- 
nitates  Litter  aria; ,  p.  568.  Vergerio  was  rebuked  for  his  bitter  style  by  the 
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<luke  of  Wirtemberg.  See  Fischlini  Memorice  Theologorum  Wirtember- 
gensium,  p.  116. 

(4)  There  is  also  Busdragi  Epistola  de  Italia  a  Luteranismo  conservanda 
in  Serin.  Antiq.  Tom.  1,  p.  324  It  has  been  supposed  that  Vergerio  concealed 
himself  under  the  forged  name  of  Gerardus  Busdragus,  and  that  the  whole 
letter  is  a  piece  of  irony.  M°  Crie,  p.  57- 

(5)  is  by  Vergerio.  See  Memoir  es  de  Nicer  on,  Vol.  38,  p.  78. 

(6)  Domenica  della  Casa  Bianca,  a  native  of  Bassano,  suffered  at  Piacenza. 
This  is  one  of  the  works  which  Mc  Crie,  p.  276,  says  he  was  not  able  to  meet 
with.  Fanino  suffered  at  Ferrari  in  1550. 

(7)  Probably  the  production  of  Cselius  Secundus  Curio,  a  native  of  S.  Chi¬ 
rico  in  Piedmont,  bom  1503,  and  a  remarkable  man  in  his  time  as  one  attached 
to  the  Reformed  doctrines.  After  being  driven  successively  from  several  towns 
in  Italy  by  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition,  he  finally  came  to  Bale,  where  he 
was  professor  of  literature  in  1547,  and  died  there  in  1569.  “  On  lui  attri- 
bue  avec  raison  Pasquillorum  tomi  duo,  Milan,  1528,  1544.  2  tomes  en  un 
vol.  Ce  qui  l’a  fait  juger  l’Editeur  de  ce  Recueil,  c’est  qu’il  est  lui-meme 
auteur  des  deux  Pasquillus  Extaticus  en  8vo,  l’un  sans  date,  l’autre  de  Geneve 
1544.  Le  second  a  ete  reimprime  avec  Pasquillus  Theologaster,  Geneva-, 
1667.  (A  copy  is  in  the  University  Library).  Satires  sanglantes  que  la  me- 
chancete  d’une  part,  et  l’envie  de  l’autre  de  les  supprimer,  ont  fait  rechercher. 
Les  bibliomanes  ajoutent  a  ces  deux  volumes  les  CEuvres  d’un  certain  Alle- 
mand,  nomme  Pasquillus  Merus.”  Dictionnaire  Universel. 

(8)  See  O.  27.  3.  This  tract  was  also  printed  in  Italian  under  the  title 
“  La  Sontuosissima  Festa  fatta  in  Roma  per  la  Coronatione  di  Papa  Giulio 
terzo.  Con  la  solennita  e  Ceremonia  usata  nel  aprire  la  porta  santa  del 
Jubileo,  1550.” 

(9)  During  the  last  century  Cardinal  Quirini  took  occasion  from  this 
private  council  to  extol  the  exertions  of  the  pope  to  reform  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  in  his  Prefaces  to  his  edition  of  Cardinal  Pole’s  letters,  and  his  Diatribe 
de  gestis  Paulli  III,  Farnesii,  Brescia,  1745.  To  this  two  able  replies  were 
made,  viz.  J.  Rud.  Keisling.  Epistola  de  gestis  Pauli  III.  ad  emendandam 
Ecclesiam  Spectantibus,  Lipsiae  1747,  and  J.  G.  Schellhorn  de  consilio  de  emen- 
danda  ecclesia  jussu  Pauli  III.  sed  ab  eodem  neglecto,  Tiguri,  1748.  Mc  Crie, 
note,  p.  85.  Whether  or  no  this  be  the  same  council  that  is  meant,  I  rather 
doubt.  Mc  Crie  places  it  in  Bologna,  in  1537,  and  he  gives  the  names  of  the 
persons  composing  it,  p.  84.  Nicer  on  says  of  this  production  of  Vergerius, 
“C’est  une  piece  Satyrique  de  la  fa^on  de  Vergerio.  Elle  est  datee  de 
Bologna,  20  Oct.  1553.” 

(1)  Dialogi  VII.  del  Reverendo  Padre  Frate  Bernardino  Occhino, 
Senese,  Generale  dei  Frate  Capuzzini.  P.  Venetiis,  1542. 

(2)  Expositione  di  Messer  Bernardino  Occhino  sopra  la  Epistola 
di  Paulo  ai  Galati.  P.  1546. 

(3)  Risposta  di  Bernardino  Occhino  alle  false  calumnie  et  impie 
biastemmie  di  frato  Ambrosio  Catharino.  P.  1546. 

12mo. 

Bern.  Occhini,  born  at  Siena,  1487,  was  a  Franciscan  observant.  After¬ 
wards,  in  1534,  a  Capuchin ;  in  1538  he  was  sent  by  Cardinal  Bembo  to 
preach  at  Venice;  at  the  request  of  the  principal  men  there,  and  the  same 
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year,  he  was  chosen  general  of  the  order.  In  1542,  at  Venice,  he  openly 
preached  against  the  Papal  tenets,  and  was  therefore  summoned  to  Rome, 
but  at  Florence  he  received  information,  which  made  him  fly  to  Ferrara, 
and  thence  to  Geneva.  In  1555  he  succeeded  Beccaria  at  Zurich,  having 
been  in  the  interim  in  England  with  Peter  Martyr.  He  ultimately  became 
a  Socinian,  retired  into  Moravia,  and  died  at  Slacovia,  15G4.  Tiraboschi,  Tom. 
7,  lib.  ii.  1,  39.  Burch.  Gottlieb.  Struvius  has  published  a  life  of  him  in 
Observ.  Select.  Litter.  Halenses,  Tom.  4,  pp.  409 — 414. 

(1)  was  written  by  him  before  he  became  a  protestant;  “liber  profecto 
unicus  nemini  qui  Ochini  vitam  vel  catalogum  ejus  operum  dedit  notus.” 
Ferrari.  Niceron  only  mentions  (2) ;  (1)  and  (3)  he  passes  over  in  silence. 

22.  Il  Catechismo  o  vera  institutione  Cristiana  di  Bern.  Occhino 

di  Siena  in  forma  di  Dialogi.  P.  Basil,  1561. 

12mo.  paper. 

“  Sunt  qui  hunc  Catechismum  credere  nolint  auctorem  habere  Ochinum. 
Vide  Observat.  Hallcns.  Select.  Tom.  4,  p.  437.”  Ferrari. 

Niceron  merely  mentions  the  name  of  this  work,  Tom.  19,  p.  182. 

23.  (l)  Francisci  Stancari  Grammatics  Hebrss  Compendium. 

P.  1547,  Basil. 

(2)  Ejusdem  Grammatics  Hebr.  Institutio.  P.  1547.  Do. 

12mo. 

The  first  edition  of  Stancari’s  Hebrew  Grammar  was  in  1525.  See  M‘  Crie’s 
Hist,  of  Reformation  in  Italy,  p.  43,  who  refers  to  Tiraboschi,  Tom.  7,  p.  1087, 
and  Hetzel’s  Geschichte  der  Heb.  Sprache,  p.  169. 

“  Hujus  auctoris  opera  admodum  rarissima  sunt.  Certe  in  Catalogis  plu- 
rium  instructissimarum  Bibliothecarum  ne  unum  quidem  Stancari  Scriptum 
reponetur.”  Ferrari. 

(1)  consists  of  only  36  pages;  (2)  of  270  pages. 

24.  (l)  Lice  at  ne  homini  Christiano  Evangel,  doctrinse  gnaro,  papis- 

ticis  falsis  cultibus  externa  societate  communicare,  dialogi  IV.  per 
Eut.  Mionem.  P.  Basil,  1549. 

(2)  Zographia  Joannis  Cochles  per  Theod.  Bezam  Vezelium. 
P.  1549. 

(3)  CaTECHISMUS  COMMUNIBUS  RENATS  NUPER  IN  EvANGELIO 

Genevensis  Ecclesis  suffragiis  receptus,  auctore  Jo.  Calvino. 

P.  Basil,  1538.  Ex  off.  R.  Winter. 

(1)  I  cannot  any  where  find  a  notice  of  this  little  tract. 

(2)  Perhaps  a  production  of  Beza,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  it. 
Cochlaeus  was  a  writer  on  the  Papal  side.  See  an  account  of  him,  with  a 
portrait,  in  Boissard  leones  virorum  Illustrium,  part  2,  p.  197. 

(3)  This  was  published  anonymously  in  Italian,  1545.  Miscell.  Lipsiens. 
Nov.  Vol.  1.  p.  636. 
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25.  Epistol^e  qujsdam  piissimae  et  eruditissim®  Johannis  Huss  qu®  sol® 

satis  declarant  Papistarum  pietates  esse  Satan®  furias.  Addita  est 
D.  Mart.  Lutheri  Prsefatio.  P.  Vitembergse,  1537.  Ex  officina 
Johannis  Lufft. 

See  O.  26.  1. 

26.  (l)  Tres  Epistoljb  Sancti  Martyris  Johannis  Hussii  e  carcere 

Constantiensi  ad  Boemos  scriptse  cum  Prsefatione  Mart.  Lutheri. 
P.  Vitemb.  1536.  Ex  officina  Josephi  Klug. 

(2)  Epistol^  M.  Lutheri  quibusdam  Theologis  ad  Augustana  Co- 
mitia,  anno  1530,  scriptse.  P.  1549. 

(3)  Quod  locus  Luc®  VII.  Dico  tibi  remissa  sunt  ....  nihil  Phari¬ 
saic®  justiti®  patrocinetur,  per  Matth.  Flacium  Illyricum.  P.  Mag- 
adaburgi,  1549. 

(4)  Scholia  in  Epist.  ad  Coloss,  per  Phil.  Mel.  (ancthon  ?)  P.  Vitem- 
bergae,  1534.  Ex  officina  Josephi  Klug. 

(5)  Determinatio  facultatis  Theologize  Parisiensis  super  ali- 
quibus  propositionibus,  certis  e  locis  nuper  ad  earn  delatis — de 
Veneratione  sanctorum,  de  canone  missse,  deque  sustentatione  minis- 
trorum  altaris,  —  cum  familiari  Expositione,  in  quae  Hereticorum 
rationes  confutantur.  P.  1524. 

12mo. 

(1)  The  Pope  had  ordered  a  Council  to  assemble  at  Vicenza  to  effect  some 
reformation  in  the  Church,  but  the  tone  of  his  decree  took  away  all  hopes  of 
good.  Luther  however  published  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cardinals  who 
were  to  assemble  there.  See  Melchior  Adam  in  Vita  M.  Lutheri,  p.  148. 

There  is  a  rare  book  in  the  College  Library,  U  u.  14.  20.  Johannis  Huss 
Opera,  edited  by  Otho  Brunfels,  with  epistle  dedicatory  to  Martin  Luther, 
of  the  date  1524.  3  vols.  4to,  hound  in  one.  It  was  given  by  Dr  Zachary 
Grey  to  Mr  Baker,  and  by  him  left  to  the  College. 

(2)  This  was  written  from  Coburg,  and  is  principally  addressed  to  Me- 
lancthon.  See  extracts  from  it  in  Melchior  Adam,  Vita  Lutheri,  pp.  138,  139. 

(3)  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus  was  bom  March  3,  1520,  at  Albona  in 
Istria.  His  real  name  was  Francowitz,  as  we  learn  from  Bucholcer,  Chrono¬ 
logic,  p.  831,  but  he  never  assumed  it.  He  studied  under  Franciscus  Ascerius, 
a  Milanese  of  reputation.  He  designed  to  enter  some  monastic  order,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  Baldus  Lupatinus  (who  afterwards  was  thrown  into  the  sea  on 
account  of  his  embracing  the  reformed  doctrines).  Flacius  retired  to  Basle, 
where  he  read  under  Simon  Grynaeus.  He  thence  set  out  to  gain  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  teaching  theology,  and  was  Professor  at  Wirtemberg  in  1540, 
and  subsequently,  when  peace  was  re-established  in  1547;  afterwards  at  Jena, 
1557,  and  elsewhere;  but  being  suspected  of  Manichaeism,  he  died  neglected  at 
Frankfort,  March  11,  1577.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities,  but  of  too  impetuous 
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a  temper.  Niceron,  Memoires,  Vol.  24,  who  mentions  O.  26.  3.  among  his- 
works. 

27.  (l)  Consilium  Delectorum  Cardinalium  de  emendanda  Ecclesia, 
et  Bulla  Pauli  III.  pro  reductione  multorum  populorum  Germanics 
Nationis.  P.  s.  a. 

(2)  P.  iEsQuiLii  (sic)  Epistola  ad  M.  Forium  (id.  liber  cum  0. 20.  7). 

(3)  Ad  Edwardum  VI.  Anglise  Begem,  de  creatione  Julii  Pontif. 
Bom.  turn  quid  de  ejus  Papatu  sperari  possit.  P.  1550. 

(4)  Declaratio  Futuri  Jubilei  Bom  as.  Accessit  Martini  Borrhai 
de  Jubileis  quos  Deus  instituit,  quidque  inter  hos  et  falsos  ab  ad- 
versario  confictos  intersit,  Explicatio, — cum  Epistol.  commendat.  ad 
Baphaelem  Paravicinum.  P.  1550. 

(5)  Aqua3  consecrate  (sive,  ut  vocant,  Benedicts)  et  Campanse 
baptizatse  origo  ex  Ital.  versus  ab  Antonio  Stupa  Bhseto  Praegaliensi, 
ad  Jac.  Mullerum. 

(6)  Bulla  Diaboli  qua  paterne  Papam  suum  admonet  atque  in- 
strait  quo  modo  gerere  se  debeat  in  Begenda  Bomana  curia  et  toto 
terrarum  orbe.  P. 

12mo.  paper. 

(1)  Probably  by  Johannes  Cochlaeus;  if  so  it  was  published  in  1538. 
“  Petit  volume  ecrit  d’une  maniere  fort  vive.  Les  exemplaires  en  sont  rares 
et  tres  difficiles  a  trouver.”  De  Bure,  Vol.  6,  p.  370. 

(3)  “Cette  Lettre  de  Vergerio  est  datee  du  15  Fevrier,  1550.  Jules  III. 
avait  ete  elu  le  8  de  ce  mois.”  Memoires  de  Niceron,  Tom.  38,  p.  70. 

(4)  The  dedicatory  epistle  is  dated  “  Basileae,  Kal.  Jan.  1550.”  Borrhaus 
was  born  at  Stutgard  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  in  1499,  and  was  a  disciple 
of  Capnio.  He  taught  philosophy  at  Tubingen  at  first;  and  having  unfor¬ 
tunately  embraced  anabaptist  errors,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussian 
sovereign,  and  was  imprisoned.  In  1536  he  renounced  his  erroneous  opinions, 
came  to  Basle,  and  changed  his  name  from  Cellarius  to  Borrhaus;  he  was 
sometime  afterward  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Basle,  w:here  he  died  of  the 
plague,  1564.  Melchior  Adam,  p.  399 ;  who  however  does  not  mention  his 
name  in  connexion  with  this  work. 

(6)  “  Cette  petite  piece  est  fort  rare,  et  se  trouve  tres  difficilement.”  De 
Bure,  Vol.  6,  p.  387.  Its  date  is  1545. 

28.  (l)  Psalterium  B.  Marise  Virginis  ante  annos  68  per  Joannem  de 
Halis  Venetiis  impressum.  Nunc  vero  hoc  1554  anno  in  testimonium 
et  confusionem  Antichristi  Bomani  et  omnium  Papistarum  excusum. 
P. 

(2)  Modus  solennis  et  autenticus  ad  inquirendum  et  inveniendum 
et  convincendum  Luteranos,  maxime  necessarius  ad  salutem  Sanct. 
Apostolicse  sedis  et  in  M.  Luteri  proditionem  compositus  1519,  per 
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Silvestrum  Prieratem  anno  1553,  revisus  et  eraendatus  per  Reve- 
rendissimos  Cardinales  ad  officium  sanctse  Inquisitionis  deputatos. 
P.  Rorase  per  Jordanum  1553. 

(3)  Idem  liber  cum  27.  4. 

(4)  I  n  Regulam  Minoritarum  Commentarii  plane  aurei  quibus 
palam  fit  quid  de  ea  sentiendum  sit.  Auctore  Francisco  Lamberto 
Avenionense  cum  epistola  commendatoria  Annemundi  cocti  equitis. 
P.  Argentorat.  1525. 

(5)  De  Justificatione  hominis  coram  Deo  et  controversia  de  Jus- 
titia  Fidei  ab  Osiandro  Mota,  dijudicata.  P.  Rostoch.  ex  officina 
Ludovici  Ditii,  1554. 

(6)  Dialogus  P.  Schalichii  de  Lika,  de  Missa.  P.  Tubingse.  1558, 
with  a  commendatory  epistle  to  Johannes  Sebast.  Pliauser,  one  of 
the  Council  of  the  King  of  Bohemia.  The  dialogue  is  between  Sol 
and  Luna. 

(1)  This  work  is  generally  ascribed  to  Cardinal  Bona  ventura,  and  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  6th  Vol.  of  the  edition  at  Rome,  8  Vols.  folio,  1588 — 96;  hut 
Oudin,  de  S.  E.  Vol.  3,  p.  411,  thinks  it  ought  not  so  to  he. 

At  the  end  are  extracts  from  the  Fathers,  she  whig  that  the  practice  of 
Rome  was  condemned  by  them. 

(2)  At  the  end  is  an  epistle  thus:  “  Ad  R.  P.  F.  Spiritum  Ruterum,  Aqui- 
tanicum  Fidei  Inquisitorem,  Epistola  Congratulatoria  simul  et  commone- 
factoria  F.  Paschalis  Murnori,  ex  eodem  ordine  Praedicatorum  doctoris.” 

Silvester  Mazolini ,  called  also  Prierias,  or  a  Prieria,  because  he  was  born  at 
Prierio  in  Montferrat,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  The 
exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  also  that  of  his  death.  In  very  early 
youth  he  became  a  monk.  He  was  professor  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome,  and  was  engaged  in  controversy  with  Luther ;  but  he  succeeded  so  ill 
that  the  Pope  forbade  him  to  write  any  more  on  the  matters  in  discussion. 
He  was  nevertheless  associated  with  the  bishop  of  Ascoli  as  a  judge  on 
Luther’s  case.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  the  Dict.ionnaire  Critique  of 
Prosper  Marchand,  art.  Mazolini.  See  the  Biographie  Universelle.  Tirabos- 
chi,  Vol.  7,  lib.  2,  calls  him  Mozzolini,  and  places  his  death  in  1523.  He 
is  rather  annoyed  that  Erasmus  speaks  ill  of  our  author  as  a  controversialist, 
but  is  compelled  to  allow  it  to  be  true.  See  also  Echard,  Script.  Ord.  Prce- 
dicat.  Vol.  2,  p.  55,  et  seq. 

(4)  The  Epistle  Commendatory  is  dated  “  Wittenbergse,  1523.” 

Francisco  Lambertus  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  monks  in  France  who  became 
a  Lutheran.  He  went  to  Wirtemberg  in  1523,  ( Seckendorf,  Hist.  Lutheran. 
lib.  2,  p.  40)  and  taught  theology  there.  He  was  a  voluminous  author. 
Luther  wrote  a  preface  to  this  work,  as  appears  from  his  Letters,  lib.  2, 
p.  128.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Johannes  Serranus.  He  was  afterwards 
professor  of  theology  at  Marpurg,  where  he  died  in  April,  1530.  Bayle. 

(5)  is  very  probably  a  work  of  M.  Flacius  Illyricus,  who  had  a  long 
controversy  on  this  subject.  See  Memoir  es  de  Nicer  on,  Vol.  24,  p.  10. 
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(6)  Schalichius  de  Lika  Comes  Hunorum  et  Baro  Zkradini,  S.  T.  Doct. 
There  is  also  an  epigram  by  G.  Ostermarius. 

(5)  and  (6)  have  in  them  the  name  of  “  Henry  Bullinger.”  The  latter 
“  D.  Henrico  Bullingero  helius  Solinus.” 

29.  (l)  Advertisement  tres  utile  du  grand  profit  qui  reviendrait  a 

la  Chretiente  s’il  se  faisait  inventoire  de  tous  les  corps  sainctz  et 
reliques  qui  sont  en  Italie,  en  France,  en  Allemagne,  en  Hespaigne, 
et  autres  Eoyaumes  et  pais,  par  M.  Jehan  Calvin.  With  the  motto, 
“  Non  veni  pacem  mittere  sed  gladium.”  Geneve,  par  Jehan  Girard. 
P.  1545. 

(2)  Epitre  envoyee  au  Due  de  Lorraine,  par  Guil.  Farel.  P.  id. 

(3)  Declaration  de  la  reisgle  et  etat  des  Cordeliers.  P.  1542. 
Black  Letter. 

(1)  This  little  tract  is  not  mentioned  by  De  Bure.  He  does  however  men¬ 
tion  a  “Traite  des  Reliques  par  Jean  Calvin,  Geneve,  1599,  12mo.  Petit 
traite  peu  commun  et  assez  recherche.  II  a  ete  imprime  plusieurs  fois,  mais 
on  ne  fait  point  de  choix  dans  les  editions.” 

30.  (I)  Di  alogus  apud  inferos  habitus  inter  Papas  Leonem  et  Clementem 

atque  Cardinalem  Spinnolam,  in  mense  Julio,  anno  1538,  e  Bononia 
in  Germaniam  missus.  Nostri  seculi  cognitione  dignus,  haud  dubie 
lusus  a  Pasquillo,  et  per  totain  Italian!  sparsus.  Adjecta  huic  est 
duplex  oratio  monitoria  et  deprecatoria  ecclesise  pro  concilio  mature 
celebrando  a  superioris  seculi  quodam  pio  et  docto  viro  Ecclesise  Re- 
formationis  et  sitientissimo  et  scientissimo,  Heroico  Carmine  com- 
posita.  P.  1538.  (Hans  Varnier). 

(2)  Dialogus  TrapaSo^os,  quo  Romani  Pontificis  orator  una  cum  eo 
qui  est  e  confessionibus,  colloquuntur.  Cum  Prsefatione.  P.  without 
date  or  name  of  printer. 

(3)  Dialogorum  libri  II.  quibus  aliquot  Ecclesise  Catholicse  dog¬ 
mata,  Lutheranorum  et  verbis  et  sententiis  corroborantur  per  J.  Hoff- 
meysterum.  P.  Friburgi  Brisgoie,  1538,  ex  officina  Johan.  Fabri 
Emmei  Juliacen.  With  epistle,  “  Heinrico  Reutterio  Priori  Monas- 
terii  Parisiensis,  ex  sedibus  nostris  Colmarise.  Sexto  Cal.  Febr. 
1538.” 

(4)  Dialogus  mire  jocosus  in  Rubei  laudem  conscriptus.  Epistola 
Alectus  Furise  ad  Jo.  Rubeum  Amatorem.  Rubei  (qui  totas  im- 
pudentise  habenas  concessit)  Epistola  in  qua  amicse  Alecto  respondet. 
P. 

(5)  Dialogi  pueriles  C.  Hegendorphini  duodecem  lepidi  sane  juxta  ac 
docti.  With  an  epistle  Doctissimo  Viro  Simoni  Phem  Gymna- 
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siarchse  in  monte  Divse  Annae.  P.  Lugd.  1538.  Ex  officina  Theo- 
badi  Pagani. 

(6)  Our  et  quo  modo  Christianum  Concilium  debet  esse  liberum, 
item  de  conjuratione  Papistarum.  Formula  solennis  juramenti  eis 
qui  Doctoratum  ambiunt  in  Scholis  Papisticis  et  aliorum  juramen- 
torum,  cum  annotationibus.  P.  Vitebergae,  1537.  Ex  officina  Klug. 

(7)  Pasquilli  de  Concilio  Mantuano  judicium;  querimonia  Pa¬ 
pistarum  ad  Legatum  Pontificium  in  comitiis  Schmalcaldianis.  Laudes 
Romani  Pontificis,  scrip tae  ad  placitum  Romanae  curiae  per  venera- 
bilem  dominum  Doctorem  J oannem  Oochlaeum,  Teutonice  ‘  Doctor 
Rotzloffel,’  et  Georgium  Weicelium  cognomento  ‘  Meister  LugenmauF 
Romanae  Ecclesiae  propugnatores  egregios.  P.  Romae,  1537. 

(8)  Passio  Mart.  Lutheri  secundum  Marcellum. 

(9)  AiTa.ve.ia  Germanorum,  cum  Epistola  a  Pontifice  Romano,  1522. 
1  Dec. 

(10)  Epistola  Pasquilli  ad  Marforium. 

Responsio  Marforii  Romani  ad  Pasquillum. 

Supplicatio  non  minus  lepida  quam  necessaria  ejusdem  Pasquilli  ad 
S.D.N.  papam. 

Decretum  Papae  super  supplicationem  Pasquilli. 

Epistola  Publii  Schnarregalli  Maironis  Imp.  Cancellarii  ad  Alveldianum 
Franciscanum  Romanistam. 

(3)  “  Hoffmeister,  Jean,  religieux  de  l’ordre  de  S.  Augustin,  natif  de 

Souabe  dans  le  XV Ie  siecle,  Vicaire-general  de  son  ordre  en  Allemagne  et  dans 
les  Pays-Bas.  Vide  Le  Mire  de  Script.  Scec.  XVI.  Herrera  in  Catalog. 
Augustin.”  Moreri,  Diet.  Historique. 

(6)  Cum  Prefatione  P.  P.  Vergerii  was  republished,  Regiomonti,  1557. 
It  was  by  some  unknown  writer.  “  Verge rio  etant  alle  en  Allemagne  en  1541 
pour  empecher  la  tenue  d’un  Concile  National,  par  la  promesse  d’un  general, 
et  voyant  qu’il  tendait  a  renverser  ses  desseins  en  rassembla  le  plus  qu’il  put 
d’exemplaires,  et  les  jetta  au  feu.  Mais  ayant  depuis  change  de  religion, 
il  tacha  de  le  rendre  commun,  en  le  faisant  reimprimer.  C'est  ce  qu’il  nous 
apprend  dans  un  Epitre  dedicatoire  a  Aurifaber”  Niceron,  Tom.  38,  p.  85. 

(Aurifaber  was  the  name  of  the  first  printers  at  Wirtemberg.  See  Melchior 
Adam  in  Vita  Schneidewini.) 

31.  Philothei  Jordani  Bruni  Nolani  Cantus  CiRcasus,  ad  earn 
memorise  praxim  ordinatus  quam  ipse  judiciariam  appellat,  dedic. 
ad  altissimum  Principem  Henricum  D’Angouleme.  P.  Paris.  Apud 
iEgidium  Gillium.  1582. 

12mo.  paper.  “Domino  de  Gauvan.” 
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The  epistle  dedicatory  is  signed  Jo.  Reynault.  Jordanus  Brunus,  of  Nola 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  but  he  made  an  ill  use 
of  his  knowledge.  He  wrote  against  various  truths  of  religion,  and  also 
against  Aristotle’s  philosophy.  Being  expelled  from  Italy,  he  ran  over 
Germany,  France,  &c.  but  at  last  it  is  said  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  was 
burnt  for  heresy  at  Rome,  in  1600.  He  was  a  Dominican  friar.  Bayle, — 
who  does  not  however  seem  to  believe  the  story  of  his  being  burnt.  This 
book  is  mentioned  by  Du  Verdier. 

32.  Apocalypsis  insignium  aliquot  Heresiarcliarum,  interprete  H.  S.  F. 

D.  M.  D.  P.  Lugd.  Bat.  1608.  cum  iconibus. 

12mo. 

“  Libellus  rarissimus.  Inter  icones  est  et  Michaelis  Serveti  icon.  Fuisse 
hunc  libellum  ignotum  doctissimo  Mosheimo,  vitae  Scriptori  Serveti,  patet 
ex  his  quae  edisserit  de  effigie  Serveti,  p.  148.”  Ferrari. 

33.  Thesourodos  Dinim  que  o  povo  de  Israel  he  obri  gado  saver  e 

observar.  composta  por  Menasseh  Ben  Israel.  P.  ann.  5405.  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

8vo. 

“  Hie  liber  complectitur  omnes  ritus  et  ceremonias  atque  officia  Judaeorum 
quae  praestare... (illegible). ..librum  ipsum  non  solum  authoris  nomen  com- 
mendat,  unde  majus  in  pretio  apud  Judaeos  habetur,  verum  etiam  raritas, 
quamobrem  non  inutilem  Reipublicae  Litterariae  operam  facturus  erit  qui 
ilium  latine  vertere  susciperet.”  Ferrari. 

Manasseh  ben  Israel  was  a  Spaniard,  who  lived  at  Amsterdam,  and  was 
a  preacher  there,  having  succeeded  his  master  Rabbi  Isaac  Usiel.  He  was 
much  esteemed,  both  by  his  own  people  and  by  many  learned  men,  as  Vossius, 
Barlaeus,  Episcopius,  and  Grotius.  He  died  about  1659.  He  had  a  planting 
machine  in  his  own  house,  and  published  his  own  works  himself.  The  year 
5405  answers  to  the  year  1645  of  the  Christian  sera. 

34.  Dissertatio  qua  disputatur  quo  jure  quove  fructu  Hseretici  sunt  coer- 

cendi  gladio  vel  igne.  P.  no  date  or  year. 

“  Actiones  duae  Secretarii  Pontificii,  quarum  altera  disputat  an  Paulus  debeat 
cogitare  de  instaurando  Concilio  Tridentino  (magna  enim  est  spes  de  pace) 
altera  vero  an  vi  et  armis  possit  deinde  imperare  Protestantibus  ipsius  Concilii 
Decreta,  1556.”  Such  is  the  title  of  a  work  of  Vergerio  (in  Niceron ),  who 
published  another  edition  in  1559.  See  on  this  subject  a  letter  of  Cadius 
Secundus  Curio,  1  Nov.  1558,  in  the  collection  of  Simon  Abbas  Gabema. 

35.  Gaspar  Contarini  ad  Paulum  III.  de  Potestate  Pontificis  in  usu 

Clavium,  et  epistolse  duae.  P.  Florenza.  1558. 

IY.  Lettere  di  Gasp.  Contarino.  Florenza.  P.  1558. 

12mo. 

Caspar  Contarini  was  born  at  Venice,  1483;  he  studied  at  Padua  under 
Pomponacio,  and  was  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  from  the  republic,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  governor  of  Brescia.  In  1527  he  was  ambassador  at  Rome,  and 
then  at  Ferrara;  on  his  return  he  became  a  senator.  Paul  III.  made  him  a 
cardinal  in  1535,  he  was  then  bishop  of  Belluno,  and  he  afterwards  became 
bishop  of  Bologna.  In  1540  he  was  the  Pope’s  legate  at  the  diet  of 
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Ratisbon,  and  when  his  attempts  to  reconcile  religious  differences  failed  there, 
he  returned  to  Rome ;  he  was  afterwards  legate  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in 
1542.  His  works  were  published  at  Paris,  folio,  1571.  There  is  a  life  of 
him  in  the  Monumenta  Latina  of  John  Casa,  4to.  Florence,  1564,  and  also 
one  in  Italian  by  Beccatello,  edited  by  Cardinal  Quirini.  See  also  Corniani 
della  Letteratura  Ital.  Tom.  4,  p.  205.  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  7,  lib.  2,  cap.  1,  10. 

36.  Guida  Spirituale  del  Mich,  de  Molinos.  P.  Venet.  1685. 

Breve  Trattato  della  Cotidiana  Communione,  del  medesimo. 

P.  Venet.  1685. 

12mo. 

“  The  author  is  the  famous  De  Molinos,  who  would  have  been  cardinal,  had 
not  the  court  of  France,  then  in  dispute  with  the  court  of  Rome,  discovered  to 
the  pope  the  heresies  contained  in  this  book,  for  which  he  was  put  in  the 
Inquisition  and  obliged  to  recant  publicly,  which  he  did,  with  a  smile;  but 
whether  he  maintained  or  not  these  heresies  which  are  imputed  to  him, 
adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.”  Ferrari. 

37.  Le  Nouveau  Testament,  par  Calvin,  Geneve.  P.  1552. 

32mo. 

“  Cette  traduction  de  Calvin  est  tres  rare.  Voyez  le  texte  de  l’Epitre  de 
S.  Jean  touch  ant  la  Trinite.”  Ferrari. 


38.  Giordano  Bruno  Nolano  dela  causa,  principio  et  uno.  P. 
Venet.  1584. 


de  l1  infinito,  universo  e  mondi,  id. 


8vo. 

“Pour  avoir  le  systeme  complet  de  cet  auteur,  il  faut  joindre  ces  deux 
traites  aux  precedens  (O.  39.  the  following  work,  and  another  there  re¬ 
ferred  to).  Moins  rares  a  la  verite  que  les  autres  ils  ont  cependant  leur 
merite  particulier,  parceque  Jordanus  Brunus  y  ayant  aclieve  et  parfait  son 
systeme,  ils  en  deviennent  par  ce  moyen  une  suite  indispensable.  Le  Vol.  de 
la  Causa,  &c.  commence  par  une  apologie  de  l’ouvrage  qui  a  pour  titre  La  Cena 
de  le  Ceneri.”  De  Bure. 


The  first  Book  is  dedicated  to  M.  de  Castelnau.  See  O.  39.  The  second  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Bayle. 


39.  La  Cena  de  le  Ceneri,  in  cinque  Dialogi.  P.  1584. 

8vo.  by  Giordano  Bruno  Nolano. 

“  Volume  tres  rare  et  tres  recherche.  II  est  divise  en  cinq  Dialogues  dedie 
a  M.  de  Castelnau,  seigneur  de  Mauvissiere.  (This  gentleman  uTas  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Bayle.)  La  raison  du  titre,  est 
que  Ton  suppose  que  ce  sont  des  entretiens  tenus  a  table  le  premier  jour  de 
Careme.  Dans  le  premier  Dialogue,  l’auteur  y  expose  les  differentes  manieres 
de  philosopher.  Dans  le  second,  apres  avoir  traite  de  differens  effets  de  phy¬ 
sique  et  des  singularites  de  la  nature,  il  y  propose  son  systeme  sur  l’univers 
cree.  Dans  le  troisieme,  il  fait  voir  la  necessite  de  l’etude  de  diffe'rentes 
langues,  et  il  cherche  a  trouver  du  mysterieux  dans  les  phenomenes  et  dans 
les  ecarts  de  la  nature.  Dans  le  quatrieme,  il  y  declare  que  sa  maniere 
de  penser  est  exactement  conforme  a  ce  qu’il  a  avance ;  et  il  acheve  enfin  dans 
le  cinquieme  Dialogue  tout  ce  qui  peut  rendre  son  systeme  complet.”  De 
Bure,  Vol.  6,  p.  467. 
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The  first  volume  of  this  author  is  as  follows  (a  very  rare  work) :  “  Spaccio 
de  la  Bestia  trionfante,  proposto  da  Giove,  effetuato  dal  Conseglio,  revelato  da 
Mercurio,  recitato  da  Sofia,  udito  da  Saulino,  registrato  dal  Nolano,  diviso  in 
tre  Dialogi,  subdivisi  in  tre  parti.  In  Parigi.  1584.” 

40.  De  Fcenicum  (Phoenicum)  litteris  commentatiuncula,  auctore 

Gulielmo  Postello  Barentonio.  P.  Paris  1552. 

The  full  title  is  as  follows:  “De  Foenicum  Litteris,  seu  de  prisco  Latinse  ae 
Graecae  linguae  charactere,  ej  usque  antiquissima  origine  et  usu  commentati¬ 
uncula,  in  qua  ostenditur  quomodo  ex  una  Fcenicum  lingua  et  Latini  et  Graeci 
characteres  ortum  ducant  ut  hac  ratione  excitetur  Christianismus  ad  primae 
linguae  mundi  admirationem.” 

See  Memoires  de  Niceron,  Tom.  8,  p.  831. 

41.  The  New  Testament.  P.  Geneva,  by  Conrad  Badius,  1557. 

32mo. 

“A  Calvinianis  Anglis  Genevae,  Marianis  temporibus  exulibus  haec  versio 
adomata  et  edita  fuit.’’  There  are  some  marginal  notes. 

A  volume  of  excessive  rarity,  and  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere  except  in 
the  collection  of  Earl  Spencer.  Neither  of  the  two  copies  are  perfect.  See 
Hartshorne’s  Book  Rarities,  p.  411. 

42.  Du  Benefice  de  Jesus  Christ  crucifie  envers  les  Chrestiens,  traduit 

du  vulgaire  Italien  en  langage  Francaise.  Plus  une  traduction  de  la 
8rae  Homelie  de  St  Jean  Chrysostome,  de  la  Femme  Cananee,  mise 
de  Latin  en  Frangais.  P.  1552. 

See  O.  51. 

43.  La  Biblioteca  Aprosiana,  passatempo  autunnale  di  Cornelio  As- 

pasio  Antivigilmi  tra  vagabondi  di  Tabbia  detto  1’  Aggirato,  all 
illustrissimo  e  generosissimo  Signore  Geo.  Niccolo  Cavana.  Patri- 
tio  Genovese.  P.  in  Bologna  per  li  Manolessi,  1673. 

12ino. 

“Liber  rarissimus  et  a  nonnullis  inter  dveK$orov<s  numeratus,  ut  testatur 
Wolfius,  qui  primam  tantum  partem  Latine  vertit,  plura  de  eo  legas  apud 
Planium.”  Ferrari. 

44.  Merlini  Cocaii  Macaronica,  P.  1521. 

32mo. 

“  This  is  the  second  edition,  a  very  rare  one ;  the  first  which  was  made 
without  the  author’s  knowledge  was  of  1517,  Venet.  8vo.  apu^l  Alex.  Paganini, 
which  contains  but  17  Macaronese,  very  much  different  from  those  that  are 
in  the  following  editions.  The  author  of  this  book  was  Girolamo  Folengo, 
(Hieronymus  Folengus)  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  died  Dec.  9,  1544.  By 
others  he  is  called  Theophile,  but  this  diversity  perhaps  might  be  on  account 
that  monks  change  their  Christian  name  when  they  enter  the  order.”  Ferrari. 

See  the  Life  of  Theophile  Folengo,  Memoires  de  Niceron,  Tom.  8,  p.  1. 

45.  Candelaio  Commedia  del  Bruno.  P.  Parigi  apud  Guglelmo  Giuliano, 

1582. 

12mo. 
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“One  of  the  scarce  books  of  Giordano  Bruno.”  Ferrari. 

He  here  gives  himself  the  title  of  Academico  di  Nulla  Academia,  detto  il 
Fastidito.  See  Bayle,  who  quotes  Du  Verde r  in  Supplem.  Bill.  Gesneri,  p.  33. 

46.  Histoire  et  Amours  Pastorelles  de  Daphnis  et  de  Chloe,  escrite 
premierement  par  Longus  en  Grec,  et  maintenant  mise  en  Francais. 

Un  Debat  judiciel  de  Folie  et  d1  Amour,  faite  par  Dame  L.  L.  L. 
Poesies  par  P.  M.  D.  R.  Poetevin.  P.  Paris,  1578. 

12mo. 


“An  uncommon  book;  the  first  an  old  French  translation  of  fLongi  Pas- 
toralia;’  the  author  of  the  second,  marked  here  L.  L.  L.  was  Louise  Labe 
Liopoise.  She  was  a  famous  courtezan,  more  admired  for  her  accomplish¬ 
ments  by  the  learned  of  that  age  (16th  cent.)  than  for  her  beauty.  She  was 
very  commonly  called  La  Bella  Cordiera  because  she  was  married  to  a  f  Mar- 
chand  de  Cables,’  and  it  was  on  her  account  that  the  street  where  she  lived 
was  called,  as  it  is  to  this  day.  La  Rue  de  la  Belle  Cordiere.  See  Jasper 
Colonia,  Histoire  Litteraire  de  Lyon,  and  the  author  of  Becherches  Curieuses 
et  Nouvelles  d’ Histoire  et  de  Litterature.  Geneve,  1731.”  Ferrari. 

47.  Paradossi,  cioe  Sententie  fuori  del  Commun.  parere  novellamente 

venute  in  luce.  P.  Lione  per  Jacobbo  de  Millis,  1550. 

48.  Vita  di  Maria  nel  Ventre  di  Sant’  Anna — Opra  del.  R.  P.  D. 

Luigi  Novarini  Ohierico  Regolare.  P.  Verona,  1641. 

Luigi  Novarini  was  born  in  1594,  at  Verona,  became  a  monk  1612,  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Mary  of  Glarea  at  Verona.  He  was  afterwards  superior  of 
that  house,  where  he  died  in  1650,  aged  56.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  author, 
and  a  man  of  great  learning.  Niceron  does  not  mention  this  among  his  works, 
but  he  mentions  one  with  a  similar  subject;  both  extraordinarily  extravagant 
ideas.  The  name  of  this  latter  is  Calamita  de’  Cuori,  cioe  Vita  di  Giesu  nel 
ventre  di  Maria.  A  catalogue  of  his  works,  80  in  number,  was  published  at 
Verona,  1646. 

“As  for  St  Anne,  mother  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  most  celebrated  lady 
of  this  name  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  she  is  nowhere  spoken  of  in  the 
scriptures  nor  in  the  writings  of  the  three  first  centuries.  St  Epiphanius  is 
the  first  who  mentions  her,  and  yet  the  following  ages  trumped  up  a  long 
legend  concerning  St  Anne.”  Bayle. 

49.  Abrahami  Patriarchs  liber  Jezirah  per  Postellum.  P.  Paris, 

1552. 

“  II  signe  l’epitre  qui  est  a  la  tete :  Postellus,  restitutus  et  jam  sextum 
mensem  verse  vitse  agens ;  ce  qui  a  donne  lieu  au  conte  de  sa  resurrection.  Ce 
mot  ressuscite  lui  ayant  ete  reproche  par  Mathieu  d’Antoine,  il  lui  rdpondit : 
Otons  ce  mot ;  je  devais  dire  enseigne  et  releve  du  profond  des  tenebres.  C’est 
ainsi  qu’il  prenait  plaisir  d’en  imposer  par  des  expressions  figurees.”  Biog. 
Univ.  His  propensity  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  his  familiarity  with 
the  figurative  and  hyperbolical  style  of  eastern  languages. 

See  the  Memoires  de  Nictron,  Tom.  8,  p.  328. 
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50.  Description  et  Charte  de  la  Terre  Saincte,  painte  et  descrite 

par  Guil.  Postell,  dediee  a  Catherine  de  Medici. 

Printed  at  Paris  1553.  “  Get  ouvrage  est  ordinairement  reuni  a  la  Vie  de 
Jesus  Christ  par  Louis  Mire.” 

“  Petit  volume  assez  rare  de  108  pages  seulement.  II  faut  prendre  garde  de 
la  Carte  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  qui  manque  ordinairement  dans  la  plupart  des 
exemplaires.”  De  Bure,  Vol.  6,  p.  464.  It  is  wanting  here. 

51.  Trattato  del  Beneficio  di  Giesu  Cristo  Crocifisso  VERSO  I 

Cristiani.  P.  Yenet.  1543. 

12mo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book.  It  was  afterwards  translated  into  Spanish 
and  French.  Its  author  was  Aonio  Paleario,  a  native  of  Veroli  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  who  in  1534  was  professor  at  Siena.  It  gave  very  great 
offence.  There  is  a  description  of  its  contents  in  Riederer  Nachrichten  zur 
Jdrchen  gelehrten,  Tom.  4,  pp.  121,  235 — 241.  Vergerio  says  of  it,  “Many  are 
of  opinion  that  there  is  scarcely  any  book  of  this  age,  or  at  least  in  the  Italian 
language,  so  sweet,  so  pious,  so  simple,  so  well  fitted  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
and  weak,  especially  in  the  doctine  of  justification.  I  will  say  more,  Reg. 
Pole,  the  British  cardinal,  the  intimate  friend  of  Morone,  was  esteemed  the 
author  of  it,  at  least  it  is  known  that  he,  with  Flaminio  Priuli  and  others, 
defended  and  circulated  it.”  McCrie,  Ref.  in  It.  p.  127. 

The  work  is  excessively  rare.  See  McCrie’s  note,  p.  339.  It  is  put  among 
the  libri  proibiti,  by  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  Arcimboldo.  See  O.  18.  (4). 

52.  The  Funeral  Sermon  of  Lady  Margaret,  by  John  Fisher, 

Bishop  of  Rochester. 

8vo. 


Mr  Baker’s  reprint,  and  his  own  copy  of  that  reprint,  with  his  MS.  notes, 
whence  Dr  Hymers  reprinted  his  new  edition,  1840.  Given  by  F.  W.  Beadon, 
M.A.,  late  scholar  of  the  college,  grandson  of  Dr  R.  Beadon,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  formerly  fellow  and  tutor  of  the  college. 


S. 

1.  Holy  Bible,  by  Richard  Taverner.  P.  black  letter,  1539. 

Folio. 

Donum  omatissimi  viri  Ric.  Rawlinson,  LL.D. 

It  is  deficient  both  at  the  beginning  and  end.  The  first  24  chapters  of 
Genesis  are  wanting,  and  at  the  end  all  after  the  1 1th  chapter  of  Hebrews  is 
missing.  There  is  however  a  perfect  copy  of  this  edition  in  the  open  shelves 
of  the  Library.  T.  6.  2. 
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2.  Tabula  Anglic. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  “Ex  dono  Rob.  Grove,  A.M.  hujus  Coll.  Soc.  et 
Academise  Registrarii  Principalis.” 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  “  Liber  Valorum,”  and  is  dated  1638. 
At  the  end  there  is  an  extract  from  Dugdale’s  Monasticon. 

3.  (1)  L.  A.  Senec^e  Ludus  de  Morte  Claudii  Csesaris,  cum  Scholiis 

Rhenani  Selstadiensis. 

Synesii  Cyrenensis  Encomium  Calvitii,  interprete  Johan.  Phrea,  cum 
notis  Rhenani. 

Erasmi  Roterodami  Morise  Encomium — cum  prefatione  ejusdem  et 
commentariis  Gerhardi  Listrii. 

Epistola  Apologetica  Erasmi  Roterodami  ad  Martinum  Dorpium 
Theologum.  P.  Basil,  1519. 

See  Dibdin’s  Introduction  to  a  Knowledge,  &c.  Vol.  2,  p.  205,  for  (1). 

Gulielmi  Lilii  Antibossicon. 

Gulielmi  Hormani  Antibossicon  ad  Gul.  Lilium. 

Epistola  Aldrisii  ad  Hormanum. 

Apologia  Hormani  ad  protovatem  bifarium.  P.  London,  by  Pynson, 
1521. 

Erasmi  libellus  de  conscribendis  Epistolis,  with  dedication  to  Bishop 
Fisher. 

Luciani  opusculum  7T6fu  A Henrico  Bullocko  interprete. 

Oratio  ad  Card.  Wolseium,  per  H.  Bullock,  cum  annotationibus  mar- 
ginalibus.  P.  Cantabrigise,  per  Joannem  Siberch,  1521. 

4to.  “Ex  dono  T.  Baker.” 

The  following  notes  are  in  Mr  Baker’s  hand-writing. 

Henricus  Bullock  (vel  Bovillus)  admissus  Soc.  Coll.  Reginal.  Cant.  (Prae- 
sidente  Jo.  Fishero.  Ep.  RofF.)  circa  annum  1506.  Erat  ille  Erasmi  amicus 
quo  cum  familiariter  vixit  in  Coll.  Regin.  Vide  Erasmi  Epist. 

Erasmus  de  conscribendis  Epistolis  and  Henry  Bullock’s  oration  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey,  &c.  are  two  of  the  first  books  that  I  ever  saw  printed  at 
Cambridge.  (I  or  Mr  Bagford  who  has  seen  more  hooks  than  most  men  in 
England.)  One  other  book  I  have  seen  printed  and  no  more.  Dr  Fuller’s 
Hist,  of  Camb.  pp.  58,  59,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he  had 
never  seen  Erasmus’  book,  as  appeal's  by  mistakes  there  made.  1  never 
could  meet  with  another  copy  of  either  of  these  books  in  this  university,  hut 
I  have  since  seen  one  at  C.  C.  C.  of  Erasmus.  William  Lily  and  William 
Honnan’s  books  are  likewise  very  scarce.  In  the  other  hook  printed  by 
Siberch  at  Cambridge,  in  1521,  he  styles  himself  “Jo.  Siberch,  primus  utri- 
usque  linguae  in  Anglia  impressor.” 

4.  (l)  Johannis  Rossii  Histor.  Reg.  Anglise,  edente  T.  Hearne. 

(2)  J.  Lelandi  nsenia  in  mortem  Henr.  Duddelegi.  P.  Oxon.  1716, 

8  vo. 

18 
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(1)  John  Ross  of  Warwick  died  in  1491.  See  Leland,  p.  585.  Baleus , 
p.  8,  53.  Pitseus,  p.  682.  Brianus  Twynus  apud  Vossium.  Hist.  Lat.  p.  637- 

(2)  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  Vol.  1,  p.  85,  mentions  this  as  in  manuscript  in  his 
time. 

Mr  Baker’s  Note.  Sold  for  3  guineas  out  of  Mr  Gyles’s  Catalogue,  book¬ 
seller  in  London.  Sold  on  large  paper  at  an  auction  of  Mr  Bridge’s  books  for 
£6.  8s.  as  Dr  K.  told  me. 

5.  The  seconde  Tome  of  PIomelyes.  P.  black  letter,  1563,  Jugge 

and  Cawood. 

4to.  “  Ex  dono  T.  Baker.” 

This  edition  is  the  same  as  that  in  Emmanuel  College,  given  them  by 
Archbishop  Sancroft.  There  is  a  former  edition  the  same  year,  Class  9.  4.  8 
by  Jugge  and  Cawood. 

6.  Galfridi  Monumethenis  de  gestis  Britonum. 

S.  Augustini  Sermo  de  oratione  Dominica. 

Ven.  Beiue  Presb.  Historia  Anglorum  Ecclesiastica. 

MS.  folio,  vellum.  “  Ex  dono  Edm.  Waller,  M.D.  huj.  Coll.  Soc.  Sen. 
1739.” 

See  ante. 

7.  A  MS.  Letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord’s  Day — whether  it  be  ever 

called  Sabbath  by  the  primitive  Christians. 

Folio,  paper.  “Olim  T.  Wagstaff,”  whence  I  conclude,  “  D.  D.  T. 
Baker.” 

8.  A  Treatise  which  appears  to  have  been  written  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 

time,  containing  several  things  that  are  curious  and  in  diminution 
of  the  Scottish  claim. 

A  Copy  of  the  arraignment  and  indictment  of  my  Lord  Macguyre, 
taken  by  me,  William  Barnes,  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

MS.  folio.  “Olim  T.  Wagstaff,”  D.  D.  Thos.  Baker. 

The  date  at  the  beginning  of  this  latter  is  1644,  but  all  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  it  the  date  is  1649.  See  Clarendons  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion, 
(Oxford  edit.  1826),  Vol.  2,  p.  582,  Appendix  D. 

9.  Concio  in  Diem  Veneris  Passionis  Plebdomadse,  descripta  e  Kiovensi 

Cathedrali,  Sacemino  Pescherschio  Ccenobio — in  Slavonic. 

4to.  paper,  with  engravings. 

10.  Thomas  Segiietus  a  gravi  calumnia  vindicatus.  P.  Magdeburg, 
1622,  with  a  MS.  Latin  Letter  by  T.  Seghetus,  addressed  to  King 
Janies  I.  dated  Hamburgh,  March  1622. 

4to.  paper. 
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11.  An  advertisement  touching  the  Controversies  of  the  Church  of 

England. 

MS.  Small  4to.  paper. 

12.  Liber  precum  publicarum  Ecclesise  Anglicanse — Latine  Grseceque 

redditus  a  Gulielmo  Wittakero,  Coll.  S.  Joh.  Praefecto.  P.  London, 
1669. 

12mo.  cum  Prsefatione  ad  Nowell,  S.  Pauli  Decan. 

Versionem  hanc  Liturgi*  Anglicanae,  Gr.  Lat.  rariorem  esse  et  paucis  fore 
innotuisse  liquet  e  vita  Whittakeri.  Hunc  igitur  libellum,  ne  quis  tanti  viri 
non  innotesceret  foetus,  vel  collegio  olim  suo  non  super  esset,  Bibliothecae 
Coll.  Joh.  habendum  de  J.  Taylor,  Socius. 

13.  Extracts  in  Arabic,  from  the  Koran. 

MS.  12mo.  paper.  “D.  D.  W.  Wotton,  A.M.  huj.  Coll.  Socius  Meri- 
1686. 

14.  A  Chinese  Almanac. 

Thin  Indian  paper. 

This  Almanac  was  given  to  Mr  John  Dacres,  merchant  in  the  East  Indies, 
by  Pun  Poin  then  king  of  Tyon.  (sic). 

15.  Letters  of  Matthew  Prior,  viz. 

1.  Prior  to  Earl  of  Dorset,  Paris  %  Decern.  1698. 


2  . the  same — Hag.  ^  June  1699. 

3  . (no  name — but  probably  the  same)  Tuesday,  7  in  the 

morning. 

4  .  ditto  ditto  ditto,  ITagu.  ^  May,  1694. 

4to. 


“  These  letters  of  Mr  Pryor  were  given  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Upton,  preben¬ 
dary  of  Rochester,  to  be  deposited  in  St  John’s  College  Library,  May  17, 1751.” 
John  Taybr. 

16.  De  Potestate  Ecclesiastica  Prmlectiones  in  Schola  Theologica 

Cantabrigiensi  habitse  a  Roberto  Jenkin  S.  Theologise  pro  Domina 
Margareta  Professore ; — Prsemissa  oratione  inaugurali  ab  eodem 
habita,  Maii  3,  1711. 

MS.  Folio,  paper,  in  nine  chapters. 

“  Coll.  D.  J.  Evang.  Cantabr.  Feb.  1,  1754.  Ex  donatione  Rev.  Viri  Thom* 
Jenkin,  huj  us  Collegii  olim  socii.  Sub  his  conditionibus  ut  nemini  sane  istius 
vel  imprimendi  vel  interpretandi  permittatur  licentia,  nisi  concessu  prius  im- 
petrato  a  pnedicto  Thoma  Jenkin  aut  ab  ejus  Iheredibus,  Hseredibusve  eorum 
quicunque  fuerint  superstites.  Quin  et  ipsorum  cuicunque  ad  imprimendum 
meditanti,  aditus  et  usus  ejusdem  pateat.” 

17.  The  Common-place  Book  of  —  Allsop  (Darbiensis). 

MS.  4to.  paper. 

Allsop,  a  gremial  in  the  years  1685 — 1688. 

18—2 
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18.  A  Common-place  Book  of  Theology,  formerly  the  property  of 

Dr  Berry. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  “  D.  D.  T.  Baker.” 

At  the  end  are  copies  of  the  University  Orations,  &c.,  beginning  from  the 
Installation  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  as  Chancellor. 

19.  Homilias  in  Evangelia. 

MS.  12mo.  vellum.  “  D.  D.  T.  Baker,  liber  olim  ornatissimi  viri  Zach. 
Grey.” 

20.  A  Common-place  Book  of  Theology. 

MS.  4to.  paper. 

This  is  very  well  written,  and  appears  to  contain  some  passages  of  interest 
in  the  present  day.  It  has  no  name  or  date. 

21 .  A  MS.  Collection  (formerly  the  property  of  Dr  Lloyd,  Bishop 

of  Norwich,  who  left  it  with  Mr  Baker  in  trust  for  the  College,) 
of  Papers  relating  to  the  non-jurors. 

Folio,  paper.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contents : 

( 1 )  Short  Memoir  of  the  Parliament  held  at  W estminster,  May  19,1 685 . 

(“  In  the  Bishop  of  Norwich’s  own  hand-writing.”  T.  B.) 

(2)  Mr  Dodwell’s  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Well.  (No  date.) 

( 3 )  Mr  Dodwell  to . , .  (No  date.) 

(4)  Dr  Sherlock  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury. 

(5)  My  Lord  of  Canterbury’s  Answer. 

(6)  Dr  Sherlock  to  Dr  William  Pope  ( l  I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
this  last  name.) 

(7)  A  Brief  Resolution  of  that  Grand  case  of  Conscience  concerning 
the  allegiance  due  to  a  Prince  ejected  of  force  out  of  his  Kingdom, 
by  Dr  Hammond. 

(8)  The  Recantation  of  Ralph  Lowndes,  Sept.  26,  1690. 

(9)  An  Epitaph  of  Passive  Obedience. 

(10)  A  Quere  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  its 
Solution. 

(11)  Dodwell  to  Dr  Sherlock. 

(12)  The  Death  Bed  Declaration  of  the  Right  Rev.  John,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  Aug.  27,  1689. 

(13)  An  account  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  with  some  other  Bishops  to  his  Majesty  in  a  letter  to 
N.  B.  Esq. 

(14)  Dr  Sherlock’s  Minute  given  in  to  Dr  H.  Dean  of  Worcester. 

(15)  Notes  of  Law,  touching  the  right  to  seize  the  temporalities  of 
Bishops. 

(16)  Of  Deprivation  by  Statute. 
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(17)  A  Resolution  of  some  three  Important  Questions  concerning 
Deprivation. 

(18)  Of  Parliaments. 

(19)  A  Case  upon  the  Statute  for  abrogating  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance 
and  Supremacy. 

(20)  Dr  Lowth  to  Dr  Beveridge. 

(21)  Mr  Dodwell  to  Dr  Tillotson,  May  12,  1691. 

(22)  H.  Watkinson  to  Dr  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  York, 
Oct.  25,  1690. 

(23)  The  names  of  the  suspended  and  deprived  non-juring  Clergy  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich  (“  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  their  relief.'”  T.  B.) 

(24)  The  attestation  of  George  Treby,  Notary  Public. 

(25)  The  case  of  the  deprived  Clergie. 

(2 6)  A  Mandate  from  William,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Feb.  9, 
1691,  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

(27)  A  Copy  of  the  legal  record  of  the  Consecration  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  May  6,  1672. 

(28)  An  apology  for  the  suffering  Bishops. 

22.  (l)  Tom  Tell-truth,  or  a  free  discourse  touching  the  manners  of 

the  Times,  directed  to  his  Majesty  by  way  of  humble  advertise¬ 
ment,  anno  1621. 

(2)  The  Three  Kingly  States  of  the  New  Testament. 

(3)  A  true  relation  of  the  carriage  of  Mr  H.  Burton  before  and 
at  his  sufferings  in  the  pillory,  at  Westminster,  June  30,  1637. 

(4)  The  several  Speeches  of  Mr  Burton,  Dr  Bastwick,  and  Mr 
Prynne,  on  the  Pillory,  at  Westminster,  June  30,  1637. 

(5)  Verses  in  honor  of  the  late  virtuous  and  rarely  paralleled  virgin 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Nevill. 

(6)  A  Tract  to  prove  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  is 
not  commanded  in  Scripture,  but  is  an  Ordinance  of  the  Church. 

(7)  Mr  Burton’s  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Guernsey. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  “  D.  D.  Thos.  Baker.” 

(7)  (“This  is  printed  in  Rushworth’s  Collection,  Par.  3.  Vol.  1.  pp.  78,  79. 
As  far  as  I  have  compared,  they  agree.”)  T.  B. 

23.  Poems,  by  T.  Carew,  and  others. 

MS.  4to.  paper. 

T.  Carew,  of  the  Carews  in  Gloucestershire,  was  Gentleman  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  to  King  Charles  I.  Sir  John  Suckling  writes  thus  of  him: 

Tom  Carew  was  next  but  he  had  a  fault 
That  would  not  well  stand  with  a  Laureat,  . 

His  muse  was  hide-bound  and  the  issue  of’s  brains 
Was  seldom  brought  forth  but  with  trouble  and  pains. 

Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  Vol.  1,  p.  630. 
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24.  A  book  very  similar  in  its  appearance,  subject,  and  hand-writing,  to 
I.  37. 

MS.  12mo.  paper.  Mutil.  ad  init.  et  ad  finem. 


25.  Redditus  ad  Eleemosinariam, 
Londiri.  Spectantes. 

MS.  8 vo.  vellum. 


(torn  off). 


It  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  deeds,  &c.  relating  to  the  charity  trusts 
in  the  City  of  London. 


26.  A  Volume  of  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  as  in  the  list  subjoined. 

Folio,  paper.  “  I).  D.  Thos.  Baker.” 

(1)  A  MS.  on  some  Theological  Subject,  given  to  Mr  Baker,  by 
Francis  Peck,  1731,  folio. 

(2)  The  Life  of  Mr  Matthew  Robinson,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Burniston, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  diocese  of  Chester,  and  some¬ 
time  Fellow  of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  written  in  his  own 
hand,  except  the  last  four  pages,  folio. 

(3)  A  Journall  or  Diary  of  the  most  material  Passages  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Westminster,  Jan.  20,  1628  to  May  10,  1628,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  together  with  his  Majesty’s 
Proclamation,  Speech  and  Declaration  of  the  causes  which  moved 
him  to  dissolve  the  same,  folio. 

(4)  A  printed  copy  of  the  Proclamation  of  March  27,  in  the  5th 
year  of  King  Charles  I. 

(5)  A  printed  Copy  of  the  Proclamation  of  March  27,  for  appre¬ 
hending  Walter  Long  and  William  Strode. 

(6)  Reasons  and  Protestations  entered  on  the  Journal  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  March  23,  1688,  April  5,  1689,  April  20,  1689,  May  25, 
1689.  P.  4to. 

(7)  Prince  George’s  and  Lord  Churchill’s  Letters  to  the  King.  P.  4to. 

(8)  Princess  Anne’s  (of  Denmark)  Letter  to  the  Queen.  P.  folio. 

(9)  Resolution  of  the  States  General,  Oct.  28,  1688.  P.  folio. 

(10)  The  declaration  of  Nottingham,  Nov.  22,  1688.  P.  folio. 

(]  l)  An  original  warrant  of  apprehension  for  Francis  Stisson,  of  Whit- 
well,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  Jan.  22,  1599. 

(12)  His  Majesty’s  Declaration,  1628.  P.  4to. 

(13)  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon  at  Dublin,  1615,  with  MS.  notes 
by  Mr  Baker.  P.  small  4to. 


27.  Michael  Dalton’s  Common-place  Book  of  Law. 

. Breviate  of  the  Controversies  between 

the  Papists  and  Us. 

MS.  Folio,  paper.  D.  D.  Thos.  Baker. 
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“Both  by  Mich.  Dalton,  author  of  the  c  Justice  of  the  Peace,’  in  his  own 
hand.  Domum  amicissimi  viri  J.  Perkins,  S.T.B.  nuper  Coll.  Joh.  Soc. 
modo  Rectoris  et  Vicarii  de  Fulborn  ubi  Domicilium  ac  Patrimonium  Mich. 
Dalton,  arm.  ej  usque  Hseredum.  See  my  MSS.  Collect.  Vol.  34,  p.  354.” 
Mr  Baker’s  note. 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  Mr  Perkins,  dated  June  21,  1738,  giving 
the  book  to  Mr  Baker. 

28.  Readings  of  Gilbert,  Spilman,  Bromely,  and  other  learned 

Lawyers. 

Observacons  sur  Littleton,  by  Wm.  Fleetwode. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  I).  D.  T.  Baker. 

29.  An  interesting  Collection  in  different  hands,  of  which  the  fol¬ 

lowing  is  a  Catalogue : 

(1)  Articles  of  high  Treason  against  my  Lord  of  Strafford,  before  the 
Lords,  by  his  Majesty’s  Attorney  General,  Jan.  3,  1641. 

(2)  Sir  Francis  Seymour’s  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April, 
1640. 

( 3 )  Mr  Sergeant  Glanvil’s  Speech  to  the  King  on  being  presented 
as  Speaker  by  the  House  of  Commons,  April  15,  1640,  with  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  day. 

(4)  The  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Speech  to  his  Majesty  at  the  Council 
Table  on  Friday. 

(5)  A  collection  of  Legal  Instruments  and  Remarks  on  divers  points 
of  Law. 

(6)  The  manner  of  holding  Courts  Baron. 

(7)  The  Law  Lectures  of  John  Calthrop,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

(8)  On  the  Office  and  Duties  of  a  Coroner. 

(9)  A  Treatise  of  the  Duties  and  Office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

(10)  A  few  pages  of  Miscellaneous  Law  Subjects. 

(11)  Transcripta  qusedam  e  Libro  Statutorum  Acad.  Oxon.  talia  prse- 
cipue  quge  ad  historiam  aliquo  modo  pertinent — e  MSS.  Trin.  Coll. 
Cant.  S.  4.  8.  In  Mr  Baker’s  hand. 

(12)  A  Transcript  of  the  Proeme  to  Caxton’s  edition  of  Tully,  De  Senec- 
tute  ;  also  in  Mr  Baker’s  writing. 

(13)  Catalogus  veterum  Librorum  in  Bibliotheca  Cantabrigiensi  conten- 
torum.  Also  by  Mr  Baker.  It  is  a  list  of  hooks  printed  before 
1500,  arranged  chronologically. 

(14)  A  Commission  from  King  James  to  certain  persons  therein  named. 
There  is  no  date,  but  Mr  Baker  refers  to  Rymer.  Acta  Publica, 
Tom.  17. 

(15)  Tracts  on  Law  Subjects. 

(16)  Certain  Considerations  on  the  Duties  both  of  Prince  and  people. 
No  name.  This  is  in  4to.  The  preceding  are  all  folio. 
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(17)  Three  Injunctions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Clergy. 
There  are  dates  assigned  to  the  first  and  last,  viz.  Aug.  12,  1622, 
and  Sept.  4,  1622.  This  is  also  in  4to. ;  the  remaining  number 
is  in  folio. 

(18)  Commissio  Registrars  sive  Officii  Registrarii  de  Burgo  S.  Petri, 
by  Richard,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  April  9,  1588. 

MS.  Folio,  paper.  D.  D.  Thos.  Baker. 

30.  Legenda,  in  old  French. 

The  dirge  and  placebo,  with  other  funeral  rites,  in  English. 
Several  Pages  of  old  English  verse,  of  a  religious  character. 

MS.  Folio,  vellum.  D.  D.  T.  Baker. 

“Lib rum  hunc  mihi  Testamento  suo  legavit  Thos.  Leech,  S. T.B.  hujus 
Coll.  Socius,  reliquis  Collegis  suis,  doctrina  par,  pietate  omnibus  superior. 
Quantus  et  qualis  vir!”  Baker’s  note. 

31.  An  old  Common-place  Book. 

MS.  Small  4to.  paper. 

32.  A  collection  of  Poetry,  by  various  Authors. 

MS.  Small  4to.  paper. 

33.  An  index  of  different  explanations  of  words  and  phrases. 

MS.  Small  4to.  paper. 

There  is  fastened  into  it  a  little  printed  Tract,  Lond.  1632,  for  finding 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  &c. 

34.  A  book  of  Themes,  Verses,  Latin  Letters  and  Speeches,  by  Alexander 

Bolde,  electus  Soc.  Aul.  Pembroch.  1620. 

MS.  Small  4to.  paper. 

35.  An  old  Common-place  Book,  chiefly  of  Theology. 

MS.  8vo.  paper  and  vellum. 

36.  Castrum  anim/e,  or  Castrum  conscientise,  ad  illustrissimum  atque 

doctissimum  Edouardum  Rutlandim  comitem,  a.d.  1586. 

MS.  Small  12mo.  vellum  and  paper. 

37.  A  Miscellaneous  Collection,  as  follows : 

(1)  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  anno  1628. 

(2)  The  Certificate  of  his  Majesty’s  Commissioners  in  the  present  case 
of  St  John’s  College,  in  Cambridge. 

This  is  the  matter  of  Dr  Lane  and  Mr  Houldsworth,  concerning  which 
the  following  extract  from  Baker’s  MS.  Hist,  of  the  College,  will  give  all  the 
requisite  particulars. 

“  Dr  Gwyn  being  gone,  the  Fellows  were  upon  an  equal  foot  in  the  choice 
of  a  new  Master.  Dr  Lane  was  then  President  of  the  College,  a  man  of 
no  mean  abilities,  and  favoured  by  the  Seniors,  but  his  party  not  being  strong 
enough  among  the  Fellows,  a  way  was  thought  of  to  strengthen  his  interest 
by  dispatching  Dr  Ambrose  to  Court,  upon  pretence  of  giving  notice  of  the 
Master’s  death,  but  in  reality  to  procure  his  Majesty’s  letters. 
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Dr  Ambrose  was  the  fittest  person  that  could  he  thought  of  to  this  purpose, 
being  a  man  of  some  character,  and  yet  not  actually  one  of  the  number 
of  Seniors,  though  he  was  favoured  by  them,  as  appeared  by  a  pretty  noted 
instance,  when  being  about  to  commence  B.  D.  an.  1G27,  he  laid  down  as 
Caution,  a  College  Pot,  &c.  which  could  not  have  been  done  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Master  and  Seniors.  Forty  pounds  was  allowed  him  for  his  j  our- 
ney,  and  his  negociation  was  successful,  for  he  procured  his  Majesty’s  letters, 
dated  from  Berwick,  Ju.  11,  1633 — in  pursuance  whereof  the  Seniors,  with 
some  of  their  friends,  chose  Dr  Lane  their  Master. 

Mr  Holdsworth,  a  man  of  much  greater  worth,  and  sometime  Fellow  of 
the  same  Society,  was  put  up  by  the  younger  set  of  men,  and  was  undoubtedly 
chosen  by  a  clear  majority,  but  being  then  suspected  as  puritanically  inclined, 
(though  he  approved  himself  otherwise  in  the  time  of  Tryal),  he  met  with  less 
favor  in  the  University.  Both  parties  presented  their  Master  Elect  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Dr  Laney,  in  order  to  admission,  but  the  case  being  doubtful, 
or  he  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  should  look  like  opposing  the  Court, 
which  he  must  have  done  by  allowing  the  better  plea,  he  refused  to  meddle 
or  to  admit  either  of  them:  upon  which  refusal  both  parties  returned  to 
the  College,  gave  the  oath  and  a  sort  of  admission  to  their  pretended  Heads, 
.and  so  the  House  enjoyed  two  Masters. 

Irregular  things  passed  on  both  sides :  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  that  the 
Seniors  wanted  numbers  to  make  an  election,  vacancies  were  made  in  order 
thereunto,  and  both  Mr  Skelton’s  and  Mr  W right’s  fellowships  were  declared 
void,  either  upon  reasons  that  were  insufficient,  or  upon  such  as  were  not 
thought  of  till  the  present  juncture,  and  though  this  sentence  ought  to  have 
been  submitted  to  (having  been  passed  by  the  President  and  Seniors)  till 
redress  could  have  been  had,  yet  both  Mr  Wright  and  Mr  Skelton  seem 
to  have  voted,  and  what  was  more  irregular,  Mr  Wright  admitted  Mr  Holds¬ 
worth  Master,  being  Senior  (as  I  suppose)  of  that  party. 

Thus  matters  continued  for  some  time,  till  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
vouchsafe  a  hearing,  when  such  heinous  crimes  and  aspersions  were  cast 
upon  Dr  Lane,  as  he  thought  it  necessary  to  grant  a  commission  to  the 
Heads  of  Houses  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  them.  Enquiry  was  made 
upon  that  commission ;  but  neither  then  did  truth  clearly  appear,  oaths 
being  returned  almost  directly  against  oaths,  as  well  in  defence  of,  as  against 
Dr  Lane.  So  the  matter  continued  yet  perplexed,  and  the  Commissioners 
divided.  His  Majesty  took  the  matter  back  again  into  his  own  hands,  and 
partly  upon  colour  of  a  devolution,  as  well  as  upon  the  right  he  had  from  both 
parties  having  submitted  themselves  to  his  determination,  to  prevent  divisions, 
and  least  either  of  the  parties  should  be  exasperated  if  the  other  were  pre¬ 
ferred,  he  pitched  upon  a  third  man  and  sent  his  letters  mandatory  for 
Dr  Beale,  who  after  a  long  struggle  of  eight  or  nine  months  betwixt  the 
contending  parties,  was  admitted  Master  Feb.  20,  1633,  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  Fellows.” 

Dr  Lane  after  this  soon  died,  it  is  said  of  vexation  and  annoyance.  Mr 
Holdsworth  was  afterwards  Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  April  26,  1637 ; 
lived  to  be  preferred  by  the  King,  and  to  suffer  for  him,  and  has  left  to 
posterity  the  reputation  of  his  sufferings  as  well  as  of  his  learning. 

(3)  Dr  Beale’s  Protestation,  Dec.  12,  1633. 

(4)  Dr  Martyn’s  Protestation,  Dec.  12,  1633. 

(5)  The  Heads’  answer  to  Dr  Martyn’s  Protest,  Dec,  14, 
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(6)  A  speech  reported  to  be  made  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Duke  of 
Leonoxe  (sic.)  concerning  war  with  Scotland. 

(7)  A  Petition  to  the  King  by  John  “the  unfortunate  bysshope  of 
Lincolne”. 

(8)  The  Petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wellyn  (Qu.  Welwyn)  in  the 
county  of  Hertford,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  his  Grace’s 
answer. 

(9)  His  Majesty’s  Speech,  13  April,  1640. 

(10)  A  Petition  from  Scotland. 

(11)  A  Petition  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Berks,  July,  1640. 

(12)  A  Petition  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  York,  July  28, 
1640. 


(13)  A  Petition  to  the  King,  signed,  Bedford,  Warwick,  Hertford, 
Essex,  Bullingbroke,  Mandeville,  Mulgrave,  Saye  and  Seale,  Brooke, 
Howard. 

(14)  The  King’s  Speech  at  York,  Sept.  24,  1640. 

(15)  The  particulars  of  the  treaty  with  the  Scots  at  Rippon,  Oct.  1640. 

(16)  The  King’s  Speech  in  Parliament,  Nov.  30,  1640. 

(17)  Sir  Benj.  Rudyer’s  Speech,  Nov.  9,  1640. 

(18)  Sir  John  Culpepper’s  Speech,  ditto. 


(19)  Mr  Grimston’s  ditto, 

(20)  Sir  Edward  Dearing’s  ditto, 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto,  Nov.  25,  1640. 
ditto. 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 


(21)  Mr  Bagshawe’s 

(22)  Lord  Geo.  Digby’s 

(23)  Sir  John  Wraye’s 

(24)  Sir  Edw.  Dearing’s 

(25)  Mr  Prynne’s 

(26)  Message  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  11 

(27)  Articles  against  the  Earl  of  Strafforde. 

(28)  Lord  Falkland’s  Speech,  Dec.  7. 

(29)  Sir  Edw.  Dearing’s  Speech. 

MS.  4to.  paper. 


38.  Translations  of  different  passages  from  Terence,  Sallust  and  Ovid. 
MS.  Small  12mo.  paper.  “  Olim  T.  B.” 


39.  A  Collection  of  legal  Instruments,  Conveyances,  &c. 

MS.  Folio,  paper.  “Olim  T.  B.” 

Most  of  them  seem  to  relate  to  the  county  of  Cambridge.  The  book  may  have 
come  from  Fulborn  as  a  relic  of  Michael  Dalton,  but  it  is  not  in  his  writing. 


40.  A  Manor-roll,  containing  as  follows: 

Liberi  Tenentes  in  Monewden,  Soham,  Framgden,  et  Cretingham. 
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Tenentes  per  Copiam  Rotulorum  Curiae  in  Monewden  et  Framgden. 
Tenentes  ad  Y oluntatem  et  per  Copiam  Rotulorum  Curiae  in  Monewden 
et  Cretingham. 

Tenentes  per  Copiam  Rotulorum  Curiae  in  Brandston. 

Tenentes  per  Copiam  Rotulorum  Curiae  in  Manerio  de  Cretingham. 

The  Rental  of  the  Manor  of  Monewden. 

MS.  4to.  paper. 

“  The  Book  of  Lord  George  )  „ 

“  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Mon  j  t0rn 

Monewden,  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Loes,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
5  miles  from  Wickham  Market. 

Soham.  I  suppose  this  must  be  either  Earl  Soham  or  Monk  Soham,  near 
Framlingham,  in  Suffolk. 

Framgden,  perhaps  the  same  as  Framlingham.  I  do  not  find  this  name  in 
the  Topographical  Dictionary. 

Cretingham,  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Loes,  about  4  miles  from  Fram¬ 
lingham. 

Brandston,  or  Brandeston,  in  the  same  hundred,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Framlingham. 

41.  Bishop  Westfield’s  Notes  taken  from  Sermons  preached  at  Cam¬ 

bridge. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  “  Olim  T.  B.” 

Westfield,  of  Jesus  College,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol.  The  notes  were 
taken  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

42.  A  Book  of  Private  Devotions. 

MS.  32mo.  paper.  “  Olim  T.  B.”  Well  written. 

There  is  no  indication  of  an  author’s  name.  At  the  beginning  is  written, 
“  I  pray  you  remember  the  sender  of  this  Booke,  wlioe  never  will  be  unmind¬ 
ful  of  yr  Ladiship.” 

43.  Tachygraphy,  the  art  of  shorte  writing. 

MS.  Small  12mo.  paper.  “  Olim  T.  B.” 

44.  A  Common-place  Book. 

MS.  12mo.  paper.  “Olim  T.  B” 

It  contains  some  curious  things ;  amongst  others, 

(1)  Oratio  habita  coram  Rege  Woodstochise,  Aug.  30,  1635,  a  Gul. 
Strode,  publ.  Acad.  Oratore. 

(2)  Oratio  ad  serenissimum  Regem  Carolum  habita  in  Biblioth.  Bod- 
leiana  a  Gul.  Herbert,  nobilissimi  Comitis  Pembrock.  filio.  Aug. 
30,  1635. 

45.  The  Common-place  Book,  (supposed  by  Mr  Baker)  of  Dr  H.  Smith, 

Master  of  Magdalene  College,  and  thrice  Vice-Chancellor. 

MS.  12mo.  paper.  “Olim  T.  B.”  The  contents  as  follows: 
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(1)  A  Latin  Comedy,  ‘probably  compiled  and  acted  in  St  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,’  says  Mr  Baker. 

(2)  A  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  in  Mr  Baker’s  writing. 

(3)  An  Account  of  the  age  of  Henry  Jenkins,  in  a  Letter  from 
Mrs  Anne  Savile  to  Sir  Richard  Graham,  1661-2,  copied  by  Mr 
Baker.  “  It  is  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  but  in 
a  mutilated  state.  It  is  here  given  entire.”  Mr  Baker’s  note. 

(4)  Lord  Russel’s  Letter  to  the  King  after  his  sentence,  July  19,  1683. 

(5)  De  Fundatione  Collegii  Reginalis.  Both  these  last  in  Mr  Baker’s 
hand. 

(6)  An  Account  of  the  Manors  of  Cambridgeshire,  1°  Henr.  IV.,  from 
an  old  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Francis  Peek,  in  Mr  Baker’s 
hand. 

(7)  A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Documents  relating  to  the  University, 
by  Dr  H.  Smith,  or  his  amanuensis.  They  extend  from  1620  to 

1 650,  quam  proxime. 

46.  (l)  Parson’s  Leycester’s  Commonwealth. 

(2)  A  Sermon,  supposed  to  be  by  Wickliff  or  Wm.  Thorpe,  anno  1388. 

(3)  Vox  Populi,  or  News  from  Spain.  Impr.  1620. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  “  Olim  T.  B.” 

These  are  the  principal  contents  of  the  volume,  but  there  are  other  smaller 
things,  receipts,  epitaphs,  &c.  interspersed. 

(1)  See  L.  11. 

(2)  Of  William  Thorpe.  See  Collier’s  Eccl.  Hist,  under  Archbishop 
Arundel. 

(3)  See  S.  5G. 

47.  The  Castle  of  Christianitie,  detecting  the  long  erring  estate  as 

well  of  the  Romain  Church  as  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  together  with 
the  defence  of  the  Catholique  Faith. 

P.  12mo.  Impr.  at  London  by  Henry  Denham,  1568.  “Olim  T.  B.” 

On  the  reverse,  the  Queen’s  arms,  with  the  motto  *  Est  piger  ad  pcenas 
Princeps  ad  praemia  velox,’  and  yet,  says  Mr  Baker,  the  author  (Lewis  Evans) 
was  not  preferred.  This  volume  is  bound  in  velvet,  with  the  Royal  Cypher 
worked  in  with  silver  thread.  It  was  probably  the  presentation  copy.  Ant. 
Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  Vol.  1,  p.  178. 

48.  Liber  Actorum  et  Rerum  Memorabilium  Aul,e  Trin.  Cantabr. 
MS.  4to.  paper.  “  Olim  T.  B.” 
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49.  A  Collection  of  Papers  and  Documents  relative  to  the  Diocese  of 

Ely. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  “  Olim  T.  B.” 

It  contains  some  MS.  notes  by  Mr  Baker. 

50.  A  Sermon  or  Tract,  without  any  title. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  “Olim  T.  B.” 

There  is  at  the  end  the  date,  London,  March  14,  16g§. 

51.  A  Fragment  of  some  Medical  Work. 

MS.  4to.  paper. 

52.  A  Chinese  Almanack. 

8vo.  India  paper. 

53.  Tractatus  de  vitiis  et  virtutibus. 

MS.  12mo.  vellum.  “  Olim  T.  B.” 

54.  Fragments  of  old  English  verse. 

MS.  Small  4to.  paper.  “Olim  T.  B.”  Nearly  obliterated  by  damp. 

55.  AvTocr-xe§ia<jixaTa  de  studio  Theologise,  1674.  Auctore  Gul.  Barlow. 
MS.  Folio,  paper.  “  D.  D.  T.  Baker.” 

“  This  was  taken  from  Bishop  Barlow’s  own  copy.  What  additions  Or 
alterations  have  been  made  since  is  more  than  I  know.  Mr  Offley  can 
give  the  best  account;  but  it  has  been  since  printed.  This  MS.  may  be 
of  some  use  in  correcting  mistakes  in  both  copies.”  Baker’s  note. 

56.  Vox  Populi,  or  News  from  Spaine,  by  —  Scott,  Gent.,  translated 

according  to  the  Spanish  coppie,  which  may  serve  to  warne  both 
England  and  the  United  Provinces  how  farr  to  trust  to  Spanish 
pretences.  Impr.  1620. 

MS.  12mo.  paper. 

57.  De  Conciliis. 

De  Conciliorum  Auctoritate. 

De  Ecclesia  Militante. 

De  Notis  Ecclesije. 

De  Romano  Pontifice. 

MS.  32mo.  paper.  No  name  is  given. 

58.  A  Political  Tract. 

A  memorable  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  Petition  to  the  King. 

Grievances  presented  to  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty  by  the 
Commons,  July  7,  1610. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  All  in  the  same  writing. 

There  is  no  date  to  the  first  three,  but  the  last  tells  us  their  character 
pretty  well. 
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59.  Valetudinarium,  (a  Latin  Comedy),  auctore  Mro  Johnson,  Coll. 

Regin.  Soc. 

MS.  Folio,  paper.  “Olim  T.  B.” 

60.  Of  the  right  usage  of  the  Fathers. 

MS.  Folio,  paper.  Mutil.  ad  init.  et  ad  finem. 

It  is  a  fragment  of  a  translation  into  English  of  M.  Daille’s  book,  probably 
t  the  one  afterwards  published  by  T.  S.  (Smith)  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

61.  Notes  on  the  Gospels. 

Some  loose  papers  without  order,  or  name  of  author. 

62.  Translation  of  some  Latin  Play  (I  conjecture). 

MS.  Folio,  paper.  The  beginning  is  wanting. 

63.  “The  Office  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  abridged  by  the 

author  himself,  Mich.  Dalton.”  Mr  Baker's  title. 

MS.  4to.  paper.  “  Donum  amicissimi  viri  J.  Perkins.” 

In  Mich.  Dalton’s  own  writing.  See  G.  36. 


T. 

1 — 7.  Memoires  et  Actes  touchant  ceux  de  la  Religion  pretendue 
Reformee  en  France. 

MS.  folio,  paper. 

This  volume  and  all  the  following  were  given  to  the  College  by  William 
Grove,  B.D.  formerly  Fellow  of  the  College,  in  1762. 

The  present  volumes  are  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of  papers  relating  to  the 
French  Protestants,  both  in  the  way  of  laws  against  them,  &c.  and  their  own 
internal  arrangements. 

8.  Rational  du  Divin  Office. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  beautifully  written,  with  illuminated  Titles,  &c. 

The  full  title  has.  Translate  en  Framjais  par  Maistre  Jeham  Golem  de 
1’  ordre  de  Notre  Dame  de  Carme,  docteur  en  Theologie,  par  le  commande- 
ment  du  roy  Charles  le  quint  qui  regnait  l’an  m  trois  cens  lxxix. 

E  Libris  Bibliothecae  D.  D.  Caroli  de  Pradel.  Eppi  Montpe. 

9 — 11.  Les  (Euvres  Divers  de  M.  Pierre  de  Marca,  Archeveque 
de  Paris. 

MS.  3  vols.  folio. 

All  on  Ecclesiastical  subjects.  There  is  at  the  beginning  a  list  of  the 
contents  of  each  volume. 
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I  suppose  this  is  the  same  work  as  that  published  at  Paris  by  Faget,  a 
relation  of  the  Archbishop,  after  his  decease.  Pierre  de  Marca  was  born 
Jan.  24,  1594,  at  Gant,  in  the  Bearnois.  He  was  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Pau  in  1621.  In  1647,  being  a  widower,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Couserans, 
afterwards  of  Toulouse,  in  1652.  In  1661  Louis  XIV.  made  him  a  minister  of 
state,  and  named  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  void  by  the  cession  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz :  this  dignity,  however,  he  never  lived  to  enjoy,  as  he  died 
the  very  day  that  the  bull  arrived  from  Rome,  June  29,  1662.  He  was 
a  very  learned  man,  but  his  sincerity  is  much  doubted  by  Bossuet,  Baluze, 
and  the  Abbe  de  Longuerue .  His  principal  work  is  a  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  Church,  entitled  ‘  De  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,’  which 
has  been  printed  several  times.  Tabarand  in  the  Biogr.  Univ. 

12,  IS.  Recueil  d’  Epitres  de  plusieurs  Papes  qui  ont  tenu  le  saint 
Siege  a  Avignon,  Anagni  et  Rome,  avee  des  Remarques  sur  les 
dites  Epitres  faictes  par  Mre.  L.  D.  L1  Abbe  Commendatre  de  L1  Ab- 
baye  du  I. 

MS.  2  vols.  folio,  paper. 

The  collector  of  these  letters  says  that  they  are  of  great  use  for  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  transactions  in  which  the  Popes  interfered.  There  are 
five  parts:  1.  Letters  of  Innocent  VI.  2.  Letters  of  Urban  V.  3.  Letters 
of  Gregory  XI.  from  Avignon.  4.  Letters  of  the  same  from  Rome  and 
Anagni.  5.  Subsequent  letters. 

14.  L’  Instruction  de  la  Vie  Mortelle. 

MS.  folio,  vellum,  in  old  French  verse.  4  E  Libris  D.  D.  Car.  de 
Pradel,1  (ut  ante). 

On  the  cover  is  stamped  the  name  and  arms  of  Jo.  de  Plantavit  de  la 
Pause  Episcopus  Lodovensis,  Montis  bruni  Comes. 

15,  16,  17,  18.  Concilium  Parisiense,  1415. 

MS.  4  vols.  folio,  paper.  4  E  Libris  D.  D.  Car.  de  Pradel, ’  (ut  ante). 
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PART  III. 


ARRANGED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER. 


The  Names  in  Capitals  refer  to  the  printed  Books,  those  in  ordinary  Roman  type 
to  the  MSS. 

The  figures  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Catalogue. 


A. 

Abaci  libellus,  91.  92. 

Abarbanel.  Rabbi  Juda,  117. 
Abbonis  Ephimerides,  91. 
de  Absolutione  a  Sentent.  Excomm. 
87. 

Acta  Pilati,  v.  Gesta  Salvatoris. 
Advertisement  of  Controversies  in 
the  Church  of  England,  137. 
iEgidius  (Medicus),  40. 

.Egidius  Romanus,  4.  10.  43. 
iEgidius  Sarisberiensis,  27- 
iEgidius  Scholasticus,  41. 

.Eschines,  98. 

Ailredus,  32.  54. 

Aimo,  v.  Haymo. 

Alanus  de  Insulis,  45. 
de  S.  Albano  (Simon),  6 7. 

Albericus,  10. 

Alchemy,  books  of,  67. 

Alexandri  Ep.  ad  Aristotelem,  40. 

68. 

-  Gesta,  68. 

Algorismus,  58.  91. 

Alphonsus  (Petrus),  35.  43. 
de  S.  Amando  (Johannes),  66. 
Ambrose  (S.),  2.  9.  10.  77. 
Ambrosius,  de  Officiis,  110. 
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Anastasius  (Episcopus),  50. 

Andreas  (Johannes),  2. 

Angerville  (Ric.  de),  v.  Bury. 
Anglo-Saxon  Homily,  98. 
Anglo-Saxon  Homily,  98. 

Anne,  Princess  of  Denmark,  140. 
Anselm  (S.),  7.  48.  62. 

Antar,  legend  of,  100.  101. 
Antidotarium,  64. 

Antoninus  Archiepiscopus  Floren- 
TINUS,  103. 

Antonius  Januensis,  v.  Rampelogus. 
Apocalypse,  Comment  on,  72. 
Apocalypsis  Insignium  Heresiar- 
CHARUM,  130. 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  111. 

Aquinas  (S.  Thomas),  21.  22. 

Arabic  MSS.,  99-  100.  101.  137. 
Arauca  (Vincentius),  97. 

Aretino  (Leonardo),  25. 

Aristotle,  1 6.  58.  Comment,  on, 
36.  40.  41.  97. 

Arnobius,  18. 

Arnulphus  Aurelianensis,  8. 
Arsenius,  27. 

Articles  of  Dublin  (1615),  140. 
de  Articulis  Fidei  Tractatus,  6. 
Ascham  (Roger),  107. 
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Astrolabe  (Treatise  of),  42.  60. 
Astrologica,  18.  42.  58.  59.  60. 
Athanasius  (S.),  7-  34. 

Augustine  (S.),  3.  4.  9*  10-  18.  20- 
27.  43.  49.  61.  87.  136. 

Autpertus  (Ambrosius),  98. 

B. 

HOLY  BIBLE— 

Hebrew,  1.  115. 

Latin,  31.  48.  59*  95.  101.  114. 
115.  (Vulgate). 

English  (parts  thereof),  46.  47. 
73.  114. 

- (in  verse),  13. 

Latin  (parts  thereof),  30.  37.  38. 
67.  107. 

- (not  Vulgate),  44. 

Slavonic,  108. 

French  (New  Testament),  131. 
Genevan  (in  English),  132. 

ISLANDIC,  86. 

English,  82.  134. 

Bagshawe,  (Mr),  144. 

Baifius  (Guido),  2. 

Bailey,  W.,  94. 

Baker  (Thos.),  85.  et  passim. 
Barbour  (John),  72. 

Barker  (printer),  102. 

Barlow  (Bishop),  147. 
Bartholomseus  Florarius,  48. 
Barwick  (Dean),  78.  79. 

Basil,  (S.),  25.  58. 

Bastwick  (Dr),  139. 

Beda  Venerabilis,  10.  18.  28.  77.  90. 
91.  136. 

Belethus  (Johannes),  55. 

Benandala  (Ahmet),  11 6. 


Benedicti  (S.)  Vita,  6 1. 

- Regula,  44. 

Benedictus  XII.  (Papa),  36. 
Bernard  (S.),  17.  28.  32.  34.  44.  48. 
50.  62.  70. 

Bernardus  Sylvester  or  Carnotensis, 
17. 

Bertrandus  (Medicus),  32. 
Bestiarium,  6.  27. 

Beveridge  (Bishop),  139. 

Beverland,  Adrian,  84. 

Beverley  (S.  John  de),  60. 

Beza  (Theodore),  124. 

Bibliotheca  Aprosiana,  132. 

Bidding  of  the  Bedes,  71. 

Bishops  (Answer  to  the  Attack  on 
them),  93. 

-  (whether  they  should  sit 

in  the  Upper  House),  88. 

- (Treatise  against),  89. 

Blesensis  (Petrus),  23.  66.  103. 
Boethius,  7.  47- 

- (in  English  metre),  73. 

Bolton  (Ughtred),  48, 

Bonaventura  (Cardinal),  17.  33.  34. 
52.  64.  126. 

Bonifacius  VIII.  (Papa),  43. 
Borrhaus  (Martinus),  126. 

Botulph  (S.),  77. 

Breviaria  Romana,  56.  81.  114. 
Briefs  of  Certificates  of  Dioceses  of 
England,  93. 

Brigitta  (S.),  29. 

Bromeley,  141. 

Browne  (Sir  Thos.),  82. 

Bruce  (The),  see  Barbour. 

Bruno  (Philotheus  Jordanus),  129. 
131.  132. 

Buckingham  (Duke  of),  141. 
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Buckridge  (Bishop),  88. 

Bulla  Diaboli,  126. 

Bullock  (Henry),  135. 

Burgo  (John  de),  29. 

Burley  (Walter  de),  40. 

Burton,  H.,  139. 

Bury  (Ric.  de),  45. 

Busdragus  (Gerardus),  122. 

Butcher  (Richard),  7 6.  77- 

C. 

Calendar  (writers  on  the),  10.  18. 

53.  60.  91.  92.  108.  114.  137. 
Calthorp  (John),  141. 

Calvin  (John),  124.  128.  131. 
Cambridgeshire  (Manors  of),  146. 
Canon  Law  (Comment  on),  87. 
Canterbury’s  (Archbishop  of),  In¬ 
junctions,  142. 

Canticles  (Book  of),  Comment  on, 
65. 

Cantor  (Petrus),  Parisiensis,  14. 
Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  Privi- 
legia,  115. 

- Prioris  et  Conventus, 

115. 

Capellanus  (Johannes),  73. 

Carew  (Sir  Geo.),  110. 

Carew  (Thos.),  139. 

Carta  Humanse  Redemptionis,  33. 
Cartula  A.pprobata,  56. 

Cassianus  (Johannes),  34.  35.  41. 
Cassiodorus  (Aurelius),  49.  63. 
Castle  of  Christianitie,  146. 

Castrum  Animae,  142. 

Casus  Papales,  26. 

Catalogue  of  Mr  Baker’s  Books,  85. 


Catalogue  of  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s 
Books,  107. 

- Ancient  printed  Books 

in  the  University  Library,  141. 
Catalogo  del  Arcimboldo,  120. 
Catalogus  Librorum  H^ereticorum, 
120.  121. 

Catherine  (S.)  of  Siena,  31. 

Catonis  (liber),  56. 

Caxtons,  111.  141. 

Celestinus,  18. 

Cellensis  (Petrus),  46. 

Cena  (la)  de  le  Ceneri,  v.  Bruno. 
Chalcedon  (Bishop  of),  95. 

Charles  I.  (Coronation  of),  109. 
- ,  144. 

Charles  II.  (Coronation  of),  106. 

■ -  (Letters  of),  79. 

Chastening  of  God’s  children,  51. 
Chaucer,  107. 

Chertsey  (Andrew),  see  Lucidarie. 
Cheke  (Sir  John),  83. 

Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  115. 

Chinese  Almanac,  137.  147. 
Christopherson  (Bishop),  84. 
Chronica,  68.  89.  136. 

Chrysostom  (S.),  83. 

Churche  (Daniel),  56. 

Churchill  (Lord),  140. 

Clarendon  (Earl  of),  79. 

Cleopatrse  (Liber),  32. 

Cicero,  40.  47.  90.  118. 

Ciel  (le)  ouvert  a  tous  les  hommes, 
116. 

CochljEus  (Joh.),  124.  126. 

Coligny  (Admiral  de)  Sa  vie,  93. 
Comoediae  Latinae,  89.  146.  148. 
Comestor  (Petrus),  13. 
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Commendationes  Apostolorum,  53. 
Comments  on  Scripture,  28.  65.  72. 
92.  95.  106.  107. 

- on  Canon  Law,  87. 

112. 

Common-place  Books,  viz — 
of  Allsop,  137. 

—  Dr  Berry,  138. 

—  Thos.  Betson  de  Spon,  43. 

—  Marshall  de  Barton,  60. 

—  Dr  H.  Smith,  145. 

—  A  Student  at  Rome  in  17th 
Cent.,  7.  97.  140. 

(old),  142.  145. 

Common  Prayer  (Treatise  of),  93. 
Communion  in  both  kinds  (Treatise 
of),  88. 

Conchis  (W.  de)  64. 

Concilium  Constantiense,  78. 

- Lateranense  VIII.,  57. 

- Londinense,  108. 

- Parisiense,  149. 

- Tridentinum,  11 6. 

Conciliis  (de),  147. 

Concio  ad  Concionatores,  101. 
Concordantise,  S.  S.,  22.  89. 
Confessio  Gregorii  XIII.,  114. 

- Saxonica,  113. 

Confessio  Bohemica,  121. 
de  Confessione,  53. 

Consecration  of  Churches,  &c.,  forms 

of,  109. 

Considerations  of  the  State  of  Eu¬ 
rope  (1602),  96. 

- of  duties  of  Prince 

and  People,  141. 

Constantinus  (Medicus)  40. 
Constitutiones  (Episcopales  et  Pa- 
pales),  36.  38.  42.  115. 


Consuetudinarium  Monasterii  B. 

Virgs.  Ebor.,  42. 

CoNTARINI  (GaSPARo),  130. 
Contemplative  Life  (Book  of),  75. 
Coronation  Service,  109. 

Coroner  (office  of  a),  141. 

Corrado  (Sebastian),  118. 

Covenant,  Solemn  League  and,  88. 
Cowell  (Dr  John),  96. 

Crescenzi  (Pietro  di),  12. 

Culpepper  (Sir  John),  144. 

Cuppe  (Pierre),  11 6. 

Curio  (Ccelius  Secundus),  122.  126. 
128.  129. 

Cursus  de  Eterna  Sapientia,  34. 

D. 

Daillee  (Pierre)  on  the  Right  use  of 
the  Fathers,  148. 

Dalton  (Michael),  75.  140.  148. 
Daniel  (Friar),  17. 

Daretis  Historia,  68. 

Dastyn  (John),  v.  Alchemy. 

S.  David’s  (Statutes  of  the  Church), 
80. 

Davison  (Wm.),  M.D.,  107. 

Dearing  (Sir  Ed.),  144. 
de  Decern  Prseceptis,  66.  67. 
Decretals  (writers  on  the),  2.  34.  43. 
59.  66. 

Demacles,  98. 

Demosthenes,  98. 

Dialogi  Miscell.,  31. 

Dialogues  (Satirical),  128. 
Dictionarium  Biblicum,  42.  47.  54. 
Die  (de)  Dominica,  60. 

Dieta  Salutis,  65. 

Digby  (Lord  Geo.),  144. 
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Dionysius  Exiguus,  91-  92. 
Doctrinale,  56. 

Dodwell  (Mr),  138. 

Dogmael  (S.),  the  Priory  of,  2. 
Deaconites,  102. 

Dynus  Mugellanus,  2. 

E. 

Ecclesiastical  Law,  42.  43.  55.  88. 

v.  Constitutions. 

Edmundus  (S.),  Rich.,  27. 

Edraundi  (S.),  Speculum,  50.  62. 

66. 

Edwardi  Regis  Speculum,  50. 
Edwardi  Yisio,  see  Alchemy. 
Effrem,  (S.),  18. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  81.  136. 
Elmacino  (George),  99- 
Elstob  (Eliz.),  98. 

Ely  (Diocese  of),  147- 
Enchiridion  Liber,  56. 

Epictetus,  25. 

Epiphanius  (Scholasticus),  63. 
Epitaphs,  146. 

Equivocorum  Liber,  56. 

Erasmus,  99*  185. 

Eremita  (Johannes),  v.  Cassianus. 
Erotis,  v.  Trotula  Salernitana. 
Europe  (State  of)  in  1 602,  96. 
Eusebius,  2.  46. 

Eusebius  Germanus,  94. 

Evans  (Lewis),  146. 
Excommunication,  71. 

Exorcismi,  59. 

Explicatio  Vocum  in  S.  S.,  v.  Dic- 
tionarium, 

Explicacion  of  the  Crede,  47. 
Expositio  Symboli  Apost.  66. 


F. 

Fables,  77. 

Facius  (Bartholomseus),  97. 
Falconia  Proba,  39. 

Falkland  (Lord),  144. 

Farel  (Wm.),  128. 

Fasciculus  Temporum,  3. 

Felice  (S.),  41. 

Festis  (de)  Tractatus,  33.  39. 
Festivalis  Liber,  71. 

Ferrari  (Dr),  115,  et  seq. 

Figurse  Biblise,  v.  Rampelogus. 
Fisher  (Bp),  his  Life,  111. 

Fisher  (Bp),  98.  99*  134.  108. 
Fisher  (Payne),  84. 

Fitz-Herbert  (Anty),  28. 

Flacius  Illyricus,  125.  127. 
Fletcher,  Dr,  (Dean  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough),  96. 

Fletewode,  141. 

Flores  Auctorum  Latinorum,  39- 
Folcardus,  60.  77. 

Folengo  (Girolamo),  132. 

Fortune  Rota,  92. 

Fralovisiis  (Titus  Livius  de),  24. 
Francowitz,  v.  Flacius  Illyricus. 
Frederick  II.  of  Denmark,  87. 
French  Verse,  14.  61.  64.  89. 
Frontinus,  39. 

Fulgentius,  9.  10. 

Funeral  rites  (old  English),  142. 

G. 

Gabrielis  (S.)  officium,  53. 
Gaddesden  (Medicus),  32. 

Galeni  Medici,  Yaria,  32.  40. 
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Galfridus  Monumethensis,  v.  Chro¬ 
nica. 

Galvin  (Angelo),  97* 

Gardiner  (Steph.),  113. 

Garlandi  Computus,  91.  92. 

Geilerus,  v.  Keiserspergius. 
Gennadius  Massiliensis,  77- 
Gentue  dialogues,  85. 

Geographica,  89. 

George  (Prince),  his  Letter  to  the 
King,  140. 

Gesta  Salvatoris,  18.  50. 

Gilbert,  141. 

Gilbertus  Pictaviensis,  5. 

Glanvill  (Sergeant),  141. 

Glesingki  (Conradus),  108. 

Golem  (Jehan),  148. 

Goranus  (Nicholaus),  44. 

Gordonio  (Bernardus  de),  66. 

Gower  (John),  15. 

Grammatica,  30.  61. 

Grassi  (Orazio),  97- 
Gregorius  Magnus,  15.  18.  20.  37. 
46.  57.  59. 

- Nazianzenus,  9.  10.  41. 

- XI.  (Papa),  149. 

Greenfield  (Arch,  of  York),  38. 
Grimston  (Mr),  144. 

Grosseteste  (Bp  of  Lincoln),  6.  2 6. 

27.  37.  40.  60.  62.-68.  74. 

Guido  Baifius,  2. 

Guidonis  (de  Spiritu),  50.  53. 

H. 

Hammond,  Dr,  138. 

Hampole  (Hermit  of),  see  Rolle. 
Hart’s  Umpire  unveiling  Episco- 
pacie,  93. 


Haymo,  22.  30. 

Hebrew  MSS.,  1.  89. 
Hegendorphinus,  128. 

Herbals,  16. 

Herbert  (Lord)  of  Cherbury,  88. 
Herningius,  Christophorus,  106. 
Hesiodi  Opera,  118. 

Hesychius,  115. 

H.  H.  (anonymi),  Comcediae  Latinae, 
89. 

Hieronymus  (S.),  5.  7.  10.  62.  65. 
74. 

Higden  (Ranulph),  4. 

Hildebertus  Turonensis,  103. 
Hildegardis  (S.),  Prophetiae,  90. 
Hilpericus,  91. 

Hippocrates,  16.  40. 

Historiae  ex  libris  Narrationum,  52. 

67. 

Hoffmeyster  (J.),  128. 

Homilae  in  Evangelia,  138. 

Homilies  (Second  Tome  of),  136. 
Plorae  B.  Virginis,  98. 

Horis  (de)  Canonicis,  50. 

Horologio  (de)  Achaz,  44. 
Horologium  Sapientiae,  34.  48. 
Hormann,  (Wm.),  135. 
Hostreshamus  (Nicolaus),  16. 

Hugo  de  S.  Victor,  v.  S.  Victor. 
Huntingdon  (Henry  of),  68. 

Huss  (John),  125. 

Hymns,  37.  39.  41.  54.  9 8. 

I. 

Injunctions  of  Arch,  of  Canterbury, 
142. 

Innocentius  III.  (Papa),  44. 

— — -  VI.  (Papa),  149. 
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Instruction  de  la  Vie  Mortelle,  149. 
Insulis  (de)  Alanus,  v.  Alanus. 
Invectivum  Quadrologium,  31. 

Iode  (Gerard  de),  102. 

Ireland  (Discovery  of),  96. 

Isaac  (Medicus),  40. 

Isidorus,  Junior,  9.  18.  36.  46.  58. 

80.  97. 

Isocrates,  25. 

Israel  (Menasseh  Ben),  130. 

Ivo  Carnotensis,  38. 

J. 

Januensis,  v.  Voragine  (Jacobus 
de). 

- v.  Rampelogus  (Ant.) 

Jenkins  (Dr),  137. 

Jenkins  (Henry),  146. 

Jezirah  (Liber),  133. 

Job  (Comment,  in  librum),  28.  113. 
Johannes  Andreas,  2. 

-  Episcopus,  10. 

- Eremita,  v.  Cassianus. 

- -  Monachus,  2. 

- XXII.  (Papa),  36. 

Johannicius  (Medicus),  40. 
Josephus,  3. 

Julianus  Toletanus,  56. 

K. 

Karlion  (Ludovic),  18. 
Keiserspergii  Sermones  Varii,  102. 
Kempis  (Thos.  a),  23. 

Kilwarby  (Robt.),  Arch.  Cant.,  42. 
Kingly  States  of  the  N.  T.,  139. 


L. 

Lambertus  (Franciscus),  127- 
Lanfranc  (Johannes)  Medicus,  8. 
Langton  (Steph.)  Arch.  Cant.,  24. 
36. 

Lanthon  (Clement),  50. 

Lathbury  (Johannes),  56. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  81.  108.  144. 

Lea  (Captain  Thos.),  96. 

Legal  miscellanies,  141.  144. 
Legendes  (in  old  French  verse),  14. 
142. 

Legenda  Sanctorum,  60. 

Leland  (John),  135. 

Lennox  (Duke  of),  144. 

Leo,  Hebr^eus,  v.  Abarbanel. 

Leo,  Magnus,  10.  71. 

Lepar  (Rich.)  de  Foston,  59. 

Liber  Valorum,  84. 

Liber  Scintillarum,  19. 

Libellus  Instrumentorum,  93. 

Lilly  (Wm.),  135. 

Liopoise  (L.  L.),  133. 

Litania  Germanorum,  129. 

Littleton  (Thos.),  28.  141. 

Lloyd  (Dr),  Bishop  of  Norwich,  138. 
Lombardus  (Petrus),  15.  46.  97. 
London  (City  of),  33,  140. 

Longi  Pastor  alia  (French  trans¬ 
lation,  1578),  133. 

Lowndes  (Ralph),  138. 

Lucani  Pharsalia,  110. 

Lucerna  Conscientise,  17. 

Lucianus,  25.  118.  135. 

Lucidarie  (a  Catechism),  72. 
Lugenmaul,  129. 

Lumiere  a  Lais,  6 1. 

Luther  (Martin),  125.  129. 
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M. 

Macaronica,  v.  Folengo. 

McGuyre’s  (Lord)  arraignment,  136. 
Macharius,  34. 

Magna  Charta,  3.  114. 
de  Mahumetismi  Erroribus,  25. 
Manchester  (Earl  of),  81. 
Manfredus,  33. 

Manor  Roll,  144. 

Manuel  des  Peches,  6l. 

Mapes  (Walter),  59. 

Mappa  Mundi,  89. 

Marco  Duranus,  F.  F.,  118. 

Marca  (P.  de)  ses  oeuvres,  148. 
MaRFORIUS,  V.  CoCHL-fEUS. 
Martilogium,  53. 

Mary  (S.)  the  B.  V.,  37.  98. 

- Egyptiaca,  37. 

- Queen  of  Scots,  95.  96. 

Martinus  Polonus,  89. 

Martinus  Magister,  24. 

Massaceth  Aroth,  100. 

Matthew  (S.)  Comment  on,  72. 
Mauritius  Andegavensis,  62. 
Mauritius  (S.),  presbyter,  41. 
Maurus,  v.  Rabanus. 

Maximus,  9.  10. 

Medical  writings,  3.  8.  16.  17*  32. 
40.  43.  52.  59.  64.  66.  9L  107. 
118. 

Meditationes  de  habitibus  Vitiosis, 
97. 

Melancthon  (Philip),  125. 

Melito  Sardiensis,  50. 

Michel  de  Ungaria,  53. 

Millenatius  (Laurentius),  122. 
Mion  (Eutychius),  124. 

Mirabilia  Orientis  et  Anglise,  59. 
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A  DESCRIPTION 


OF  THE 

SEX  TRY  BARN  AT  ELY. 


The  Tithe-Barn  at  Ely,  which  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  describe, 
occupied  the  south  side  of  a  large  farm-yard,  which  joins  the  western  side 
of  St  Mary’s  church-yard.  This  farm-yard  is  of  an  irregular  figure, 
and  there  were  other  ancient  buildings  on  the  east  and  north  sides, 
especially  a  gateway  next  to  the  road,  which  still  remains.  These  buildings 
had  been,  however,  so  changed  and  mutilated  in  the  course  of  time,  as  to 
leave  little  worth  recording,  except  the  barn  itself.  This  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sextry  Barn  (or  Sacrist’s  Barn),  because  in 
the  old  time,  the  office  of  collecting  the  Tithes,  for  the  reception  of 
which  this  building  was  erected,  belonged  to  the  Sacrist  of  the  monastery. 

The  structure  had,  however,  from  its  great  age,  its  originally  rude 
construction,  and  the  patchwork  of  its  repairs,  arrived  at  a  state  which 
made  it  so  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive  to  keep  it  together,  that 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  compelled  to  order  its  demolition,  which 
took  place  in  October  last.  As  I  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  sketches  and  measurements  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  following  pages. 

The  sketches  consist  of  a  plan  (fig.  11),  a  transverse  section  (fig.  4), 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  longitudinal  section  (fig.  10),  an  elevation  of 
the  eastern  gable  (fig.  1),  and  some  details  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  building  was  somewhat  irregular  in  its  plan ;  for  the  eastern 
gable  was  placed  at  an  angle  of  97°  to  the  south  wall,  to  accommodate 
the  figure  of  the  field  in  which  it  stood  :  the  mean  length  of  the  interior 
was  219  feet  6  inches,  and  the  breadth  between  the  walls,  39  feet  5  inches. 

The  side  walls  were  12  feet  8  inches  high,  and  about  4  feet  thick; 
the  roof  was  supported  by  a  double  range  of  oak  piers  or  posts,  ten  on 
each  side,  which  divided  the  apartment  into  a  central  aisle  and  side-aisles, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  church.  Each  of  these  posts  was  placed  upon 
a  block  of  stone,  2  feet  square,  and  1  foot  8  inches  high,  chamfered 
on  the  upper  edges,  and  founded  upon  two  courses  of  irregular  masonry. 
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which  raised  it  about  18  inches  above  the  clay  floor  of  the  barn,  (figs. 
4  and  10). 

The  carpentry  of  the  roof  is  shewn  in  detail  in  the  drawings ;  it 
consisted  of  a  series  of  transverse  principal  frames  carried  by  the  side 
walls  and  by  the  posts;  one  of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  4.1  These 
were  connected  by  the  longitudinal  framing  of  fig.  10. 

A  frame,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  other  transverse  frames,  was 
placed  close  to  each  gable,  but  only  that  the  vertical  posts  were  supported  on 
corbels  built  into  these  gable  walls.  The  arrangement  of  all  these  frames 
is  shewn  in  the  plan,  by  the  double  lines  that  connect  the  posts  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  walls.  The  angle  of  the  roof 'at  the  apex  was 
72°.  The  upper  portion  of  the  roof,  from  the  ridge  to  the  purlin  which 
rests  on  the  principal  posts,  was  thatched  with  reeds,  and  the  lower  portion, 
down  to  the  gutters,  was  covered  with  tiles.  It  appeared  probable,  from 
the  state  and  contrivance  of  the  carpentry,  that  the  whole  building  had 
originally  parapets  and  gutters ;  but  at  the  period  of  its  destruction, 
eaves  had  been  substituted  in  the  greatest  portion  of  the  roof.  The 
drawing  of  this  part  of  the  construction  in  fig.  4,  was  taken  from  a  part 
of  the  building  that  appeared  to  be  in  its  original  state. 

On  the  north  wall  were  two  segmental  pointed  arches  (A,  B,  fig.  11),  one 
of  which  is  shewn  in  elevation  in  fig.  10.  The  western  arch  (B)  (fig.  11) 
opened  immediately  into  the  farm-yard,  but  the  eastern  (A)  had  a  porch 
attached  to  it,  and  this  porch  had  also  a  segmental  pointed  archway  (0) 
for  the  admission  of  the  waggons,  as  well  as  a  pointed  doorway  (D)  on 
its  eastern  wall,  and  pointed  recesses  or  closets  formed  in  the  thickness  of 
its  western  walls  (at  E,  F).  But  so  much  of  these  details,  as  well  as 
the  upper  floor  of  this  porch,  had  been  disfigured  by  alterations,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  make  out  their  original  state  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
for  the  purpose  of  exact  description. 

The  side-walls  of  the  principal  building  were  of  great  thickness  (8  feet 
11  inches),  and  had  two  windows  in  each  compartment,  which  windows 
were  externally  narrow  open  slits,  3^  inches  wide,  but  on  the  inside  were 
expanded  into  well-proportioned  windows,  with  segmental  pointed  heads, 
and  were  4  feet  7^  inches  in  width,  7  feet  8  inches  high,  as  shewn  in  the 
longitudinal  section  (fig.  10). 

The  carpentry  was  of  the  rudest  description.  The  material  of  all  the 
older  portions  was  oak,  but  the  upper  story  of  the  framing,  namely,  that 
above  the  level  of  the  line  A  B  (fig.  4),  had  been  much  renewed,  and 
perhaps  its  form  altered.  Also  most  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof  had  been 

1  In  this  figure  the  scantlings  of  the  principal  timbers  are  marked.  The  measure¬ 
ments  transverse  to  the  paper  are  included  in  brackets. 
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changed ;  nevertheless,  many  of  the  old  rafters  were  left  in  the  lower 
portion,  and  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  scantling. 
No  iron-work  of  any  kind  was  employed  in  the  original  framing :  the  ends 
of  beams  were  united  to  the  pieces  against  which  they  abutted,  by  mortice 
and  tenon,  and  secured  by  pins  from  ^  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  as 
usual  in  this  class  of  constructions.  Whenever  two  beams  crossed  each 
other,  they  were  half-notched  together,  greatly  diminishing  the  strength  of 
both.  The  long  rafter  0  D,  is  curiously  employed  in  this  framing,  and 
by  crossing  and  notching  into  the  entire  system  of  timbers,  serves  to  bind 
together  and  stiffen  the  whole  frame,  in  the  absence  of  iron  ties,  in  a  very 
effectual  manner. 

The  masonry  of  the  building,  like  its  carpentry,  was  of  the  plainest 
character.  The  only  mouldings  were  upon  the  front  faces  of  the  corbels, 
some  of  the  more  perfect  of  which  are  shewn  in  figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 
The  segmental  arches  (a  section  of  one  of  which  is  given  in  fig.  3)  had 
hollow  chamfers  on  the  edges,  but  the  rest  of  the  work  was  simply 
chamfered  where  necessary.  The  eastern  gable,  (fig.  1),  which  faced  the 
church-yard,  had  a  certain  character  of  decoration  given  to  it  by  the 
double  window,  and  it  was  crowned  by  an  ornamental  but  weather¬ 
worn  capital,  that  plainly  once  supported  a  figure  of  some  kind.  The 
coping,  flat  at  top,  and  chamfered  on  its  lower  edge,  was  in  its  original 
state,  because  it  sprung  from  the  block  out  of  which  the  aforesaid 
capital  was  carved.  This  coping  however  finished  about  half-way  down 
the  wall,  in  the  manner  shewn  in  the  elevation,  extending  in  fact  only 
along  that  portion  of  the  gable  which  received  the  thatch.  The  exact 
original  finish  of  the  lower  edges  of  this  gable  being  lost,  I  thought 
it  best  to  represent  them  as  I  found  them,  namely,  without  coping, 
and  covered  by  a  continuation  of  the  tiles  with  which,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  lower  part  was  furnished. 

The  upright  edges  of  the  gable-wall  were  ornamented  with  a  4-inch 
chamfer,  headed  with  a  short  truncated  bead,  in  the  usual  manner, 
shewing  them  to  be  in  their  original  state ;  but  the  finish  of  the  para¬ 
pet  above  them  had  been  disturbed.  The  western  gable  was  nearly 
similar  to  this,  but  not  so  ornamental.  The  upper  story  in  lieu  of  the 
double  window,  had  slits  only,  and  the  whole  had  suffered  greater 
dilapidation  and  change.  Also  great  part  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  barn 
had  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  was  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  rudely 
buttressed.  The  two  openings  in  this  wall,  marked  in  the  plan  G,  H, 
and  opposite  to  the  segmental  arches,  were  not  original. 

The  character  of  the  masonry,  plain  as  it  is,  is  yet  sufficient  to  place 
the  building  in  the  Early  English  period,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of 
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the  thirteenth  century.  No  record  however  of  its  erection  has  been  pre¬ 
served. 

These  details  are  perhaps  more  interesting  to  the  architect  than  to 
the  antiquary ;  but  there  is  yet  one  point  from  which  I  conceive  the 
building  in  question  to  derive  a  more  general  interest. 

The  anonymous  writers  of  the  Camden  Society  have  insisted  very 
strongly  upon  the  symbolical  nature  of  the  arrangement  of  a  church  into 
nave  and  side  aisles,  as  involving  the  sacred  number  three,  and  have  not  only 
endeavoured  to  persuade  their  readers  that  this  was  an  original  motive  for 
this  division,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  adhered  to  still  for  the  same  reason.  I 
believe  the  original  motive  to  have  been  purely  derived  from  reasons  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  indeed  the  history  of  architecture  shews  it  to  have  been 
so;  still,  knowing  as  we  do  the  superstitious  habits  of  our  forefathers, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  triple  arrangement,  once  adopted 
by  the  architect,  was  sanctified  by  its  employment  in  sacred  buildings. 
But  as  it  can  be  shewn  from  many  examples,  that,  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  same  triple  arrangement  of  aisles  was  employed  for  large  halls 
and  other  secular  buildings,  whenever  the  span  was  too  great  to  allow  of 
the  absence  of  pillars ;  and  also  that  in  sacred  buildings,  whenever 
the  desired  span  was  too  great  to  admit  of  three  aisles  alone,  they 
never  hesitated  to  employ  four  or  five ;  we  must  abandon  the  notion  that 
the  sacred  or  mystical  meaning  was  allowed  to  influence  this  arrangement. 

Many  examples  might  be  adduced  to  prove  this,  but  I  shall  content 
myself  at  present  with  having  pointed  out  for  one  the  Sextry  Barn  at 
Ely;  and  shall  conclude  by  indicating  its  violation  of  another  symbolical 
maxim  of  the  Ecclesiologists,  which  it  is  perhaps  less  necessary  to 
dwell  upon,  because  they  seem  to  have  been  at  length  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  it  up.  This  barn  had  a  triple  group  of  windows  at  the 
east  end,  and  also  at  the  west.  These  externally  were  mere  slits,  and  in 
the  elevation  (fig.  I)  it  seems  as  if  there  were  five,  but  the  lateral  short 
ones  belong  to  the  side  aisles.  Internally  the  three  central  ones  of  the 
nave  expanded  into  broad  well  proportioned  windows,  so  that  the  triplet, 
so  symbolically  sacred,  according  to  the  Ecclesiologists,  that  it  ought  never 
to  be  employed  even  at  the  west  end  of  a  church,  was  here  to  be  found 
at  both  ends  of  a  mediaeval  barn. 


May  1,  1843. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


P.  6,  Margin,  for  Akermann’s  Camb.  read  Lyson’s  Cambridgeshire. 

P.  24,  Note  1,  and  p.  38,  Note  2.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  these  mis¬ 
takes  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  ideas  between  the  mediaeval  styles  of  architecture 
and  the  classical  styles.  The  context  of  Vitruvius  shewed  that  the  Cariatides  and  Atlantes 
were  human  figures  in  distorted  positions,  and  so  are  gargoyles  in  the  mediaeval  system. 
Epistylium  again  is  by  its  etymology  something  upon  the  column,  and  as  the  mediaeval 
column  carries  an  arch  instead  of  a  beam,  the  capital  appeared  to  be  the  thing  indicated. 
An  excellent  example  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  unassisted  etymology. 

P.  28,  Exs.  xxxvi.  &c.  These  epithets  may  (some  of  them  at  least)  be  derived  from 
the  verb  to  sever,  for  the  office  of  tables  is  to  separate  the  different  compartments  or 
stories.  Thus  the  word  would  be  assimilated  to  the  Lysis  of  antiquity  (p.  15),  and  the 
old  form  of  the  participle  present  would  give  severende  or  severande,  not  severing. 

P.  29,  1.  6  from  below,  for  42  read  43. 

P.  30,  Note  2.  Campher  I  suspect  to  be  an  error  of  the  press  in  Holmes,  for  cham- 
pher,  as  in  p. Ill ;  among  the  terms  of  Art  used  by  free-masons,  I  find  “  champher 
is  to  take  the  square  edge  of  a  stone  off  bevile  ways.”  (Ac.  of  Arm.) 

P.  40,  Ex.  lxxx.  Fleche  is  also  a  spire  (D’Aviler),  but  in  these  examples  is  evidently 
used,  not  in  that  sense,  but  as  synonymous  with  the  shaft  of  an  arrow.  (Vide  “  Flechia  ” 
in  Ducange.) 

P.  41,  Note  3.  In  Dallaway’s  Walpole  (Vol.  i.  p.  25)  is  an  extract  in  which  there 
occurs  “  quandam  petram  ad  supponendum  pedibus  unius  imaginis  beat®  Mari®.”  (Claus. 
43  H.  III.)  This  phrase  looks  very  much  like  a  translation  of  footstall  by  a  scribe  who 
could  not  find  a  corresponding  word  in  Latin. 

P.  41,  1.  6  from  below,  for  Is  read  ils. 

P.  48,  1.  15  from  below,  for  interrasile  read  interrasili. 

P.  58,  1.  16.  Tiraunt.  Vide  “Tirant  de  fer”  in  D’Aviler.  It  is  the  usual  French 
term  for  “  an  iron  tie  bar.” 

P.  65,  Ex.  cxl.  The  goron  is  probably  goujon,  “  grosse  cheville  de  fer,  qu’on  employe 
a  tete  et  pointe  perdue,  pour  retenir  des  colonnes  entre  leur  Bases  et  Chapiteaux,  des 
Balustres  entre  leurs  socle  et  tablette  et  a  d’autres  usages.”  (D’Aviler  1691,  tom.  ii. 
p.  609.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL  NOMENCLATURE 
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MIDDLE  AGES. 


My  object  in  the  following  pages  has  been  to  draw  up  an  account 
of  the  mediaeval  nomenclature  of  architecture,  as  far  as  it  can  be  deduced 
from  the  remaining  documents,  and  from  the  comparison  of  them  with 
existing  buildings.  The  words  are  principally  to  be  found  in  indentures 
and  accounts  relating  to  the  expenses  of  buildings  and  monuments,  which 
are  necessarily  expressed  in  the  language  of  workmen.  Other  terms,  but 
not  so  strictly  technical,  may  be  picked  out  of  the  monastic  chronicles 
and  biographies.  Several  well-known  collections  of  these  terms  have 
been  already  made,  of  which  the  first  strictly  architectural  one  was 
that  of  Mr  Willson,  appended  to  Pugin’s  “Examples  of  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  in  1823,  and  which  is  a  most  admirable  performance,  to  which 
I  am  under  great  obligations.  But  many  documents  have  come  to 
light  since  the  appearance  of  this  Glossary,  and  the  subject  has  been 
more  closely  investigated.  Also,  the  alphabetical  form  of  these  col¬ 
lections  is  not  the  best  adapted  for  the  illustration  and  comparison  of 
terms  like  these,  which  are  commonly  of  a  strange  and  capricious  kind, 
defying  the  usual  processes  of  etymology,  and  some  of  whose  meanings 
can  only  be  deduced  by  collating  every  passage  that  contains  the  term, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  entire  nomenclature  of  the  architectural 
member  in  question. 

The  scribes,  appear  to  have  been  often  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  and  to  have  taken  them  down  from  the  mouths 
of  the  workmen.  They  often  latinize  them,  or  couple  them  with  the 
nearest  Latin  synonym  that  they  think  may  explain  them ;  and  they  spell 
them  most  capriciously  even  for  that  age  of  capricious  orthography,  and 
of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  often  disguise  them.  I  have  found 
great  assistance  from  the  technical  vocabulary  of  French  workmen,  as 
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developed  in  the  various  works  on  “Arts  and  Metiers”  in  that  language, 
and  especially  from  the  early  writings  of  Delorme,  of  Felibien,  and 
D’Aviler;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  words  in  question  were  of  French 
origin,  and  many  of  them  remain  to  the  present  day  in  France. 

Confining  myself  strictly  to  terms  that  belong  to  architectural  mem¬ 
bers,  and  avoiding  those  of  ritual  arrangements,  domestic  and  military 
buildings,  and  other  general  matters  that  are  usually  included  in  glos¬ 
saries,  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  forth  the  remains  of  this  portion  of 
ancient  nomenclature  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  published  documents; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  more  lie  hidden  in  the  manuscript  stores 
of  our  ancient  records. 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  give  a  complete  nomenclature,  but 
merely  to  illustrate  those  terms  which  are  peculiar  to  the  mediaeval 
styles,  and  which  have  either  become  obsolete,  or  have  changed  their 
meaning,  or  which  modern  writers  have  revived  with  a  perversion  of 
the  original  sense.  Words  that  have  become  established  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  so  as  to  be  found  with  a  correct  definition  in  the  standard 
dictionaries,  do  not  fall  within  my  plan,  although  they  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  included  in  an  Architectural  Glossary. 

The  quotations  are  numbered  throughout  with  Roman  numerals. 
Many  of  these  may  appear  hackneyed,  from  their  previous  application 
by  former  glossary  makers.  This  is  inevitable,  for  we  have  all  employed 
ourselves  in  dissecting  the  same  documents,  and  each  of  us  must  be 
under  obligations  to  his  predecessors  for  pointing  out  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  passages  of  illustration. 

While  I  make  this  general  acknowledgment,  I  must  add  that  I 
have  always  endeavoured  to  refer  to  the  entire  printed  document  so 
pointed  out,  and  that  my  residence  in  Cambridge  having  given  me  the 
advantage  of  free  access  to  libraries,  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  inex¬ 
cusable  negligence  if  I  had  not  done  so.  In  the  margin  I  always 
refer  to  the  work  in  which  such  document  is  contained.  The  alpha¬ 
betical  index  at  the  end  of  the  paper  will  enable  it  to  be  used  as  a 
glossary,  and  I  have  also  there  given  the  titles  at  length  of  the  works 
to  which  I  have  referred  by  abbreviated  references. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  of  Ely  for  a  most  valuable 
set  of  extracts  from  the  unpublished  sacrist  rolls  of  that  cathedral,  which 
contain  many  new  terms,  and  help  to  elucidate  the  old  ones  to  a  very 
great  degree. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  MOLDINGS. 


1.  The  most  complete  specimen  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  medi¬ 
aeval  moldings  is  that  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  William  of 
Worcester,  or  Botoner,  for  he  uses  both  names.  This  antiquary,  who 
was  born  in  Bristol  in  1415,  employed  himself  in  travelling  all  over 
England,  and  in  recording  a  variety  of  particulars  relating  to  the  churches, 
monasteries,  and  other  objects  of  topographical  interest,  dealing,  how¬ 
ever,  much  more  with  dimensions  and  numbers,  than  with  historical  facts, 
and  unfortunately,  in  most  instances,  recording  his  dimensions  in  his  own 
steps,  “  steppys  meos,”  as  he  calls  them.  The  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  is  manifestly  made  up  of  his 
original  note-books.  Its  general  dimensions  are  twelve  inches  long  and 
four  inches  broad — a  convenient  size  for  a  mediaeval  pocket — and  it 
contains  at  present  332  pages,  numbered  regularly  in  red  chalk  by  its 
former  possessor,  Archbishop  Parker,  as  was  his  usual  custom.  But  most 
of  these  pages  are  of  different  sizes ;  some  of  them  mere  scraps  of  paper 
and  backs  of  old  documents ;  some  bear  marks  of  having  been  folded 
in  the  middle ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  collection  appears  to  have  been 
a  bundle  of  loose  notes,  and  different  memorandum-books,  stitched 
together,  probably  for  preservation,  after  the  death  of  the  writer.  The 
writing  varies  too,  as  might  be  expected,  from  notes  made  at  different 
times,  and  under  different  circumstances,  being  in  some  pages  a  mere 
minute  and  huddled  scrawl,  and  in  others  very  carefully  executed.  As 
this  manuscript  was  printed  by  Nasmith,  in  1778,  under  the  title  of 
“The  Itinerarium  of  William  of  Worcester,”  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  respecting  the  general  character  of  the  work,  than  that  this  edition 
of  it  is  in  many  respects  imperfect,  and  that  I  have  examined  the 
original  in  the  few  cases  in  which  technical  words  have  been  employed. 

2.  Amongst  the  other  memoranda  of  which  this  journal  is  com- i29an<u97of 

®  #  #  J  .  the  MSS. 

posed,  two  of  its  pages  contain  a  list  of  technical  words,  which  a  little  N^muh.69  of 
examination  shews  to  be  the  names  of  moldings,  and  which  by  their  titles 
belong,  the  one  to  the  north  door  of  St  Stephen’s  church  at  Bristol,  and 
the  other  to  the  west  door  of  St  Mary  Redcliff,  also  at  Bristol.  That 
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these  lists  relate  to  the  moldings  of  the  doors,  everybody  admits,  but 
nobody,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  them 
with  the  doors  themselves,  both  of  which  are  in  existence. 

3.  Nasmith  has  made  a  very  important  omission  with  respect  to 
the  first.  For  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  which  contains  the 
list  of  moldings,  there  is  an  original  drawing,  in  charcoal,  representing 
the  plan  or  horizontal  section  of  the  door-way  in  question,  of  which 
drawing  this  editor  makes  no  mention  whatever.  In  Plate  II.  fig.  1, 
is  a  fac-simile  of  this  drawing,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  original ;  and 
upon  taking  this  to  Bristol,  I  find  that  it  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
moldings  of  the  south  porch  of  the  church  in  question.  Engravings  of 
the  porch  and  of  the  noble  tower  of  the  church  have  been  published 
pES35,  36.  *n  Lysons1  Gloucestershire,  and  in  Seyer’s  Bristol,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  for  the  general  arrangement  of  the  building. 

That  the  drawing  in  question  is  original,  is  shewn  by  the  writing 
upon  it :  “  This  is  the  same  moold  of  the  porche  dore  yn  the  north 
syde  of  the  chyrch  of  Seynt  Stevyn,”  that  is  to  say,  the  drawing  of 
the  same  mold1  or  series  of  moldings  which  have  been  above  enumerated. 
But  I  will  now  give  the  entire  page,  with  the  addition  only  of  letters 
of  reference. 

1  A  mold,  as  will  presently  appear,  is  a  general  term  for  a  group  or  series  of  moldings. 
I  have  ventured  to  restore  the  old  spelling  of  these  words. 

Britton,  a. a.  I.  “  The  moldings  of  the  patrone  which  Master  Pageny  hath  made.” — Estimates 

for  tomb  of  Henry  VII. 
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II.  De  operacione  artificiosa  porticus  borealis  ecclesie  Sancti  Stephani 
de  operatione  manuali  Benet  le  ffremason. 


(A) 

A  cors  wythoute. 

Page  129  of 

(B) 

A  casement. 

me  Moo., 
and  220  of 

(C) 

A  bowtelle. 

Nasmith. 

(D) 

A  felet. 

(E) 

A  double  ressaunt. 

(F) 

A  boutel. 

(G) 

A  felet. 

(H) 

A  ressant. 

(I) 

A  felet. 

(K) 

A  casement  wyth  Levys. 

I 

r  A  felet. 

(L) 

A  boutel. 

1 

1  A  felet. 

(M) 

A  ressant. 

(N) 

A  felet. 

(0) 

A  casment  wyth  trayler  of  L e-vys.s 

1 

r  A  felet. 

(P) 

A  boutell. 

1 

*  A  filet. 

(Q) 

A  casement. 

(R) 

A  felet. 

(S) 

A  casement. 

(T) 

A  felet. 

(U) 

Yn  the  myddes  of  the  dore  a  boutelle. 

2  The  edge  of  the  paper  has  been  tom  off  here,  so  that  the  last  syllable  is  lost,  but 
I  venture  to  restore  it  thus  from  comparison  with  the  same  word  above  at  (K),  and  with 
the  porch  itself.  The  two  moldings  (K)  and  (O)  are  identical,  and  have  square  leaves 
in  them  of  the  usual  form.  For  trayler,  vide  Index. 
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Gougli.  Sep. 
Mon.  2.  231. 
Ackermanns’ 
Camb. 

Vetust.  Mon. 
vol.  4. 


4.  The  title  of  the  above  is  written  in  our  author’s  usual  Latin, 
and  with  a  few  abbreviations,  which  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  preserve.  The  list,  however,  is  written  in  English,  and  with  the  sole 
abbreviation  of  the  word  casement.  I  infer  in  this  case — as  well  as  in 
the  next — that  the  writer  was  not  technically  acquainted  with  the  words, 
else  he  would  have  latinized  the  whole,  but  that  he  copied  the  list  as 
a  curiosity,  either  from  one  already  written,  or  from  dictation  merely. 
I  also  suppose  that  it  was  furnished  by  a  mason,  who,  still  farther  to 
illustrate  it  for  him,  himself  drew  the  profile  at  the  bottom  of  the  page; 
for  this  profile  is  evidently  sketched  by  a  technical  hand,  and  the 
drawing  of  moldings  so  correctly  as  this  is  done  is  a  very  difficult  task, 
and  one  in  which  ordinary  draughtsmen  even  now  very  generally  fail. 

5.  This  drawing  is  of  its  kind  unique  ;  for  although  several  medi¬ 
aeval  sketches  and  working  drawings  of  buildings  have  come  down  to  us, 
as,  for  example,  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  VI.,  the  tower  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Abbot  Islip,  and  various  specimens 
published  in  Germany  by  Moller,  yet  none  of  them  contain  an  express 
profile  of  the  moldings,  their  object  being  to  display  the  general  effect 
of  the  compositions,  whereas  the  moldings  belong  strictly  to  the  class  of 
working  drawings.  Nevertheless,  the  moldings  are  delineated  in  some 
of  the  German  plans  on  a  small  scale. 

6.  This  door-way  is  described  however  as  the  north  porch,  whereas, 
at  present,  the  porch  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  drawing  is  on 
the  south  side,  and  there  is  no  door  on  the  north.  Either  then  the 
author  has  written  north  for  south,  a  kind  of  negligence  of  which  he 
is  frequently  guilty,  or  else  the  porch  has  been  removed  from  one  side 
of  the  church  to  the  other.  In  this  instance  I  believe  the  latter  to  be 
the  solution,  for  the  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  is  committed  twice  in  the 
page,  in  Latin  and  in  English,  which  is  unlikely;  moreover,  the  porch 
in  its  present  state  shews  symptoms  of  having  been  taken  to  pieces, 
and  put  together  again;  for  one  stone  on  each  side  of  the  porch,  con¬ 
taining  one  of  the  ornamental  “levys,”  has  plainly  been  turned  wrong 
side  upwards ;  and  if  these  stones  were  to  be  counter-changed,  the  error 
would  be  corrected.  This  looks  very  much  as  if  the  porch  had  been 
moved  by  a  workman  who  did  not  understand  his  business;  for  such  a 
mistake  was  not  likely  to  have  been  committed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Benet  the  freemason. 

7.  The  only  difference  between  the  drawing  of  the  moldings  and 
those  of  the  existing  arch  is,  that  in  two  instances  (at  F  and  P)  the 
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little  bowtels,  or  rounds,  have  been  scraped  clean  off,  so  that  a  single 
broad  fillet  only  remains,  instead  of  the  triple  group  described  as  “  a 
fillet — a  bowtel — a  fillet.”  These  small  moldings  were  probably  wea¬ 
ther-worn,  and  had  partly  fallen  off  from  their  excessive  undercutting ; 
an  accident  to  which  the  mediaeval  moldings  are  very  subject. 

8.  The  archway,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  above  list,  is  the  open 
entrance  of  the  porch,  and  the  porch  is  vaulted  with  a  fan-vault.  The 
drawing  includes  the  inner  moldings  of  the  archway,  as  well  as  the  outer 
ones,  but  the  list  is  confined  to  the  outer  mold. 

In  fig.  8,  I  have  repeated  this  part  of  the  drawing,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  applying  letters  of  reference  to  the  moldings  in  order.  Now 
if  these  letters  be  compared  with  those  which  I  have  prefixed  to  the 
names  in  the  list,  it  will  appear  that  the  same  name  always  falls  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  same  molding  throughout,  and  thus  we  learn  the  following 
names : 

Felet,  or  Fillet,  a  flat  narrow  strip  with  parallel  sides. 

Bowtel,  boutel,  or  bowtelle,  the  convex  molding,  D] 


Casement,  the  concave  moulding . Bor  C>Fig.  6. 

Ressaunt,  the  inflected  moulding  .  Ej 


I  will  return  to  the  other  terms  of  this  first  list  after  examining 
the  second  one. 

9.  At  page  197  of  the  Manuscript,  this  second  list  occurs,  which 
applies  to  the  west  door  of  Radclyff  church.  This  list  is  more  copious, 
and  is  so  curious,  that  I  have  given  a  fac-simile  of  the  whole  (in  Plate  I.) 
Here  we  have  unfortunately  no  drawing  in  the  MSS.,  and  the  doorway 
of  the  church  has  suffered  from  mutilation  and  injudicious  repairs,  but 
still  enough  remains  to  shew  the  consistency  and  accuracy  of  the  list. 
As  in  the  former  example,  the  title  is  written  in  our  author’s  usual 
Latin ;  then  follows  English,  but  with  an  explanatory  clause  or  two  of 
Latin  at  the  end.  And,  as  before,  I  believe  the  English  part  to  have 
been  furnished  to  him  by  the  mason. 
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RADCLYFF  CHYRCH. 


operacione 

III.  Dimencio  sive  proporcio  artificiosissime  de  Fremasonworke  in 
porta  hostii  occidentalis  ecclesie  Radclyff. 


MSS.  P-  197- 
Nasmith, 
p.  269. 


(The  west  Dore  fretted  yn  the  hede  wyth  grete 

Genlese  and  smale,  And  fylled  wyth  entayle, . 1 2  rych 

wyth  a  Double  moolde  costley  Dun  and  wrought. 


Latitudo  porte  \ 

7  pedes  j  ^  stluare  yn  “ie  dore  ...  (A) 

-  A  chamfer8 

Altitudo  porte  1  A  bowtelle 

9.  pedes.  j  A  casement 

-  A  fylet  . 

A  double  ressant  wyth  a  filet  (C) 

A  casement .  (D) 

A  Fylet . 1 

A  bowtelle  . i  (E) 

A  Fylet . J 

A  casement .  (F) 

A  Fylet . l 

A  grete  bowtelle . 7  (G) 

A  Fylet . ’ 

A  casement .  .  (H) 

A  filet  . 

A.3  A  grete  bowtelle 


b.3 

A  casement  . (K) 

A  Fylet  . 

A  bowtelle  . 

A  Fylet  . 

A  casement .  . }  (L) 

A  Fylet  . 

A  bowtelle  . . . 

A  Fylet  . 

A  lowryng  casement . (M) 

A  Fylet  .  1 

A  Resannt  .  >  (N) 

A  fylet . j 

A  Ressant  lorymer  .  (O) 

A  casement .  (P) 

A  cors  wythoute  for  the  fenestre. 


Explicit  proporcio. 


Isti  4  proporciones  sunt 
in  ambabus  alis.4 


A  champ  ashler. 

A  cors  wyth  an  arch  buttant. 
A  boterasse  1 
A  body  boterasse  J 


A  corner  boterasse. 


1  I  cannot  make  out  this  word.  Nasmith  omits  it  and  the  next  without  notice. 

2  This  may  be  champ  or  chamf  ’  for  chamfer.  The  member  itself  is  a  chamfer.  Now 
chamfer  (chamfrain  Fr.)  was  used  in  two  senses  :  (1)  for  the  flat  slope  or  fillet,  formed 
by  paring  off  the  edge  of  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber  (as  A.  Fig.  6) ;  and  this  interpretation 
is  given  by  the  English  dictionaries  of  Sherwood  and  Barret,  and  in  the  French  of 
Felibien,  D’ A  viler,  and  de  Virloys:  (2)  for  a  hollow  channel  or  gutter,  such  as  the 
fluting  of  a  column,  or  the  form  B.  fig.  6.  This  is  termed  chanfrain  creux  by  Cotgrave 
and  Nicot,  but  the  distinctive  epithet  is  not  always  applied. 

However,  in  modern  language  it  is  better  to  use  chamfer  for  the  flattened  edge  A, 
and  hollow  chamfer  for  the  edge  B,  and  to  abandon  the  general  application  of  the  term  to 
flutes  and  channels  in  general. 

To  cypher  off  a  square  edge,  is  to  make  two  edges  for  that  one,  according  to  the 
Joyner’s  terms  in  R.  Holmes’  “Academy  of  Armory,”  p.  100. 

3  These  letters,  A,  b,  were  probably  intended  to  indicate  that  the  second  column 
of  the  list  follows  the  first  in  sequence. 

4  I  read  thus :  “  amb’.  alis.”  Nasmith  prints  it  “  ambabus.” 
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10.  I  shall  postpone  the  explanation  of  the  preliminary  clauses  of 
this  description,  as  well  as  of  the  last  sentence,  to  another  part  of  this 
paper,  and  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  the  list  of  moldings.  I  have 
stated  that  in  the  St  Stephen’s  doorway  some  little  bowtels  have  been 
scraped  clean  off.  The  west  door  of  Radclyff  church  has  undergone  a 
much  more  severe  discipline  of  this  kind,  technically  termed,  I  believe, 
skinning,  which  was  extensively  practised  during  the  restorations  that  took 
place  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Wyatt;  as  for  example,  at  Durham 
cathedral,  the  whole  exterior  of  which  was  skinned  under  his  instructions. 
This  process  of  restoration  consists  of  scraping  or  chipping  off  the  decayed 
surface  of  the  stone,  so  as  to  get  down  to  the  sound  part.  If  there  be 
broken  foliage  in  a  hollow  molding,  as  is  often  the  case,  this  is  scraped 
clean  out.  Small  bowtels  and  ridges,  which  are  apt  to  be  very  rough 
and  weather-worn,  are  likewise  destroyed,  leaving  a  clear  plain  surface 
instead;  and  in  this  way  all  the  delicate  and  expensive  details  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  a  bare  and  clumsy  block  remains. 

11.  The  west  door  of  Radclyff  church  is  represented  in  fig.  8  in 
its  present  skinned  condition.  Fig.  7  shews  the  profile  restored  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above  list ;  and  upon  comparing  the  two  profiles  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  exactly  correspond  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
scraping  off  of  a  single  bowtel  at  A,  E,  and  G,  and  for  the  conversion  of 
a  mass  of  bowtels  and  fillets  at  L  into  a  single  fillet.  This  mass  being 
near  the  outside,  and  made  up  of  small  members,  had  probably  suffered 
more  than  the  other  moldings.  For  want  of  room  I  have  not  put  a 
separate  letter  of  reference  to  each  molding  in  these  figures,  but  have 
merely  divided  them  into  groups,  which  will  be  sufficiently  intelligible. 
The  nomenclature  in  this  example  exactly  corresponds  to  the  last ;  the 
names  “  bowtel,”  “  fillet,”  “  casement,”  and  “  ressant,”  always  agreeing 
with  the  respective  contours  already  assigned  to  them. 

12.  But  there  are  also  some  of  these  names  which  have  distinctive 
epithets  attached  to  them.  These  are  enumerated  below,  and  with 
references  to  fig.  6,  where  each  is  delineated,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  by  comparison  of  the  lists  with  their  respective 
archways. 

St  Stephen’s.  A  double  ressaunt .  H. 

)A  double  ressant  wyth  a  filet  G. 

A  ressant  lorymer .  F. 

A  lowryng  casement . 

-  A  grete  bowtelle  . 

As  to  the  lowryng  casement,  the  present  state  of  the  original  makes  it 
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impossible  to  discover  what  peculiarity  of  contour  entitled  it  to  such 
an  epithet.  The  word  means  frowning l,  but  there  seem  to  be  other 
casements  in  the  same  profile  that  deserve  the  title  as  well.  The  grete 
bowtell  of  course  differs  from  the  others  in  magnitude  alone.  I  shall  not 
in  this  paper  attempt  to  discuss  the  applicability  of  this  nomenclature  to 
our  present  wants  in  the  description  and  restoration  of  mediaeval  art. 
This  subject  is  so  extensive  as  to  require  a  separate  essay.  But  I 
cannot  help  pointing  out  how  imperfect  a  nomenclature  must  be  which 
can  make  no  stronger  distinction  between  the  combinations  H  and  G  than 
by  calling  one  “  a  double  ressant,”  and  the  other  “  a  double  ressant  with 
a  fillet.-”  The  universal  molding  F  is  a  “  ressant  lorymer2.” 

13.  This  nomenclature  of  moldings  is  confirmed  by  other  examples; 
and  although  it  has  been  finally  driven  out  by  the  new  terms  brought 
in  upon  the  revival  of  classical  architecture,  yet  traces  of  it  remained 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  following  passages  contain  the 
same  terms  and  some  others  relating  to  moldings  : — 


IV. 

Poynter  in  V. 

Nash.  Wind. 

Castle. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


“  In  eche  Isle  shall  be  Wyndows  of  Freestone  accordyng  in  all  poynts  unto 
the  W yndows  of  the  said  Quire  sawf  they  slial  no  bowtels  haf  at  all.” — 
Fotheringhay  Contract. 

A  charge  for  “  cleansing  of  3  bowtelles  ....  and  for  the  rounded  bowtelles  of 
the  lintels.” — Accounts  for  the  Stalls  of  St  George’s  Chapel,  18  E.  IV. 

“  A  crest  of  entail  with  a  bowtel  roving  on  the  crest.” — Beauchamp  Contracts. 

“  Vinettes  running  in  casements.” — Lydgate,  Second  Book  of  Troy. 

“  Either  of  the  said  long  (brass)  plates  for  writing  shall  be  in  breadth  to  fill 
justly  the  casements  provided  therefore  ....  and  all  the  champes  about 


Leeke’s  Vig 
nola,  PI.  7. 


1  Vitruvius  applies  “  supercilium”  to  the  scotia  of  the  Ionic  base,  and  to  one  of  the 
moldings  over  a  door.  L.  4.  c.  3.  c.  6 ;  1.  5.  c.  7- 

2  The  meaning  of  this  epithet  brymer  is  uncertain.  Mr  Willson  derives  it  from  the 
French  larmier,  with  great  probability.  A  larmier  is  any  architectural  member  which 
projects,  and  is  so  molded  beneath  as  to  compel  rain  to  drip  from  its  edge  instead  of 
running  down  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  the  eaves  of  a  house,  and  the  coping  of  a  wall. 
This  is  the  sense  given  both  by  Cotgrave  and  Felibien.  And  from  its  generality  the 
word  is  probably  mediaeval,  although  it  happened  that  at  the  Renaissance  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  applied  to  the  corona  of  the  classical  cornice,  in  translation  of  the  Italian  term 
gocciolatoio.  The  Dutch  render  this  dropsteen,  and  some  of  our  own  early  writers,  drop- 
stone.  Hence,  I  presume,  Mr  Rickman  took  his  dripstone.  To  undercut  a  projection  so 
as  thus  to  throw  the  water  off,  is  now  termed  throating.  It  is  clear  that  the  molding 
in  question  (F,  fig.  6),  the  Ressant  lorymer,  is  of  the  proper  form  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  is  very  commonly  employed  for  projecting  tablets  or  string  moldings,  both  horizontal 
and  over  arches.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  not  an  exterior  molding :  W,  fig.  9,  shews 
the  form  of  the  latter  above  the  arch.  Still  the  name  may  have  been  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  most  usual  function.  A  brimer  is  a  spurrier  or  worker  in  small  iron, 
as  nails,  spurres,  &c.  (Cotgrave).  Is  the  name  derived  from  the  spur-point  which  the 
section  exhibits?  The  Italians  term  the  molding,  (P,  fig.  6),  “uovolo  roslrato.  " 
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the  letters  to  be  abated  and  hatched  curiously  to  set  out  the  letters.” 
Beauchamp  Contracts. 

IX.  “  Fynyals  rysant  gabbletts,”  &c. — Indenture  for  the  fynyals  of  King’s  Coll. 

4  H.  VIII. 

X.  “  In  56  pedes  de  oggifs  empt.  16s.  4c?.  pret.  ped.  4 Jr/.” — Ely  Sacrist  Roll. 

31  E.  III. 

XI.  Painting  one  lista  in  the  great  Hall.” — Wardrobe  Acct.  5  E.  I.,  also  “  laying  Brayiey's 
gold  on  the  lysur  of  the  windows,”  and  “  the  Lisesers  of  the  tablements,”  smith's’  81  ‘ 
both  of  St  Stephen’s  Chapel.  35  E.  III.  ^,est-  214> 

Boutel  is  usually  supposed  to  be  Boltel,  the  diminutive  of  Bolt,  the  wnuon, 
shaft  of  an  arrow ;  but  the  cotemporary  terms  in  France  and  Italy 
were  bozel,  (probably  from  bouchel,  a  barrel),  and  bottacio,  also  a  barrel ; 
and  our  boutel  is  most  likely  of  the  same  family. 

The  Vllth  example  exactly  describes  the  favourite  ornament  which 
consists  of  a  serpentine  vine-branch,  with  its  tendrils,  grapes,  and  leaves, 
filling  a  hollow  molding  or  casement.  Example  VIII.  has  “  casement ” 
in  its  more  general  sense,  of  a  sinking  for  the  reception  or  inlaying  of 
a  plate  or  other  ornament. 

14.  Ressant  has  only  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  above  passages. 

The  common  term  for  the  corresponding  molding  is  ogee ,  and  this  is 
also  applied  in  England  to  that  form  of  the  pointed  arch  whose  sides 
are  inflected.  The  oggifs  (Ex.  X.)  occur  amongst  some  other  entries 
relating  to  the  construction  of  two  north  windows  “  ad  tria  altaria,”  in 
the  cathedral  of  Ely.  Upon  examination  of  the  locality  it  appears  that 
these  can  only  be  the  two  windows  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  which 
are  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  order  from  the  transept  wall,  and  which  are 
manifest  insertions,  replacing  Early  English  windows.  Now  the  sill- 
tablets  of  these  windows  are  made  up  of  ressants  or  ogee  moldings, 
excepting  one  casement.  Fig.  4  is  the  interior,  and  fig.  5  the  exterior 
one ;  and  the  aggregate  length  of  these  tablets  is  53  feet  1  inch,  which, 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  standards,  is  so  near  to  56  feet,  that  we 
can  hardly  doubt  but  that  they  are  the  oggifs  in  question. 

15.  Ogive ,  in  France,  is  now  applied  to  the  pointed  arch  generally, 
and  neither  to  our  ogee  arch,  nor  to  moldings  of  any  kind  ;  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  its  original  meaning.  Delorme  uses  “  croisee 
d’ogives”  and  “ogives'”  for  the  diagonal  rib  of  a  vault  only,  and  it  is 
defined  in  the  same  way  in  the  dictionaries  of  Felibien  and  D’A  viler. 

It  may  have  been  so  named  from  the  ogee  molding,  which  is  its  uni¬ 
versal  form.  This,  however,  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  other  ribs  of 
the  vault ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pointed  form.  The  Dutch 
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apply  odiif  to  the  hollow  molding  and  the  inflected  molding  indiffe¬ 
rently  1 . 

16.  The  passages  just  quoted  shew  that  W.  of  Worcestre’s  terms 
were  in  general  use.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  ressatit,  they  were 
all  applied  to  the  classical  moldings  when  these  made  their  first  appear¬ 
ance,  and  remained  for  a  long  period  amongst  workmen.  In  the  library 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  is  a  copy  of  Palladio’s  Architecture,  with 
copious  manuscript  notes  by  Inigo  Jones2 3.  These  are  expressed  in  work¬ 
men’s  terms  throughout,  and  boultel ,  casement ,  fillet,  are  applied  habitually 
to  the  respective  Italian  forms ;  but  wave  is  employed  for  the  ogee. 
The  translator  of  Hans  Bloome’s  Architecture,  1674,  defines  the  clas¬ 
sical  terms  as  follows.  “  Torus,  any  bottle.  Scotia,  a  hollow  casement. 
Ilegula,  any  small  fillet.  Cimatum,  that  which  some  call  in  English  an 
O.  G.”  Evelyn,  the  translator  of  Chambray’s  “Parallel,”  also  alludes  to 
the  terms  boltell,  casement,  ogee,  “  as  our  workmen  barbarously  term  it.” 
Other  traces  of  the  same  nomenclature  might  be  quoted  from  the  writers 
of  this  period.  Casement  is  even  used  by  Sir  W.  Chambers,  and  fillet 
and  ogee  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 

1 7.  In  the  Itinerarium,  amongst  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
Radclyff  Church,  we  are  told  that  each  tower-pier  contains  103  bowtells  : 

ms.  p.  107.  XII.  Columpna  principalis  quatuor  columpnarum  qui  portant  turrim  competentem 

coram  hostium  chori  occidentalis  ecclesie  Radclyff  continet  103  bowtells. 

Fig.  3  is  a  plan  of  one  of  these  tower-piers.  Upon  writing  down  the 
series  of  moldings,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  our  author,  I  find 
the  number  exactly  103.  This  coincidence  of  the  numbers  seems  to 
shew  that  I  have  applied  the  nomenclature  correctly  ;  but  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  word  bowtell  is  here  understood  to  mean  molding  in 
general,  or  else  that  the  word  has  been  written  instead  of  some  other 
by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  of  which  our  author  is  sometimes  guilty. 

The  list  of  names  explanatory  of  this  figure  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  It  appears  from  this  plan,  however,  that  the  only  mode  of 
describing  the  common  compound  molding,  I.  fig.  6  (or  45,  46,  fig.  3), 
is  by  the  double  name,  “  a  ressant,  a  casement.” 

18.  Now  the  nomenclature  above  developed  resolves  a  series  of 

1  The  word  has  been  derived  from  auge,  a  trough  or  channel ;  but  is  more  probably 

from  auge  and  giver  (or  girer),  to  twist  about.  (Cotgrave).  Givre  is  also  a  serpent, 
purer,  Inst.  Albert  Durer’s  name  for  the  ogee  molding  is  “  schlangen  lini.” 

3  These  notes  are  all  printed  in  the  3rd  edition  of  Leoni’s  Palladio.  Fol.  London. 
1742. 
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mediaeval  moldings  into  precisely  the  same  elementary  forms  or  con¬ 
stituent  parts  as  those  into  which  the  classical  moldings  are  divided, 
for  the  words  bowtell,  filet,  ressant,  and  casement,  apply  themselves 
quite  as  well  to  the  latter  as  the  former.  It  may  seem  strange, 
then,  that  the  workmen,  after  the  revival  or  “renaissance”  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  style,  should  ever  have  abandoned  these  old  names,  since  they  had 
only  to  deal  with  new  combinations  of  familiar  elements.  But  as  the 
names  have  been  superseded,  it  will  at  least  be  supposed  that  they  have 
been  exchanged  for  the  classical  terms.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case ; 
and  the  history  of  the  present  nomenclature  is  so  curious  an  example 
of  its  kind,  that  I  shall  trace  it  at  some  length. 

19.  The  revival  of  classical  architecture,  which  began  in  Italy 
simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  printing,  and  from  thence  spread 
in  order  into  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  England,  was  mainly 
assisted  by  the  publication  of  Vitruvius  and  his  commentators,  and  by 
translations  of  this  author,  as  well  as  by  various  original  treatises  on 
the  subject,  which  were  also  translated  and  widely  circulated  in  all  these 
countries,  as  may  easily  be  shewn  from  the  great  number  of  editions 
of  these  works,  in  all  languages,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
nomenclature  of  moldings  that  may  be  picked  out  of  Vitruvius  is  by 
no  means  complete  or  generally  intelligible ;  and,  indeed,  for  this  apparent 
reason,  Alberti,  the  first  original  modern  writer  on  this  subject,  in¬ 
vented  a  new  one,  which  was  never  adopted.  For  the  other  Italian 
and  French  writers,  themselves  practical  men,  and  writing  for  practical 
men,  naturally  made  use  of  their  own  mediaeval  words,  applying  them 
to  the  classical  moldings.  And  the  translators  of  Vitruvius,  and  of 
these  other  writers,  either  adopt  the  terms  they  find  in  their  author, 
or  else  they  translate  them.  By  these  processes  a  quantity  of  synonyms 
have  found  their  way  into  this  country  and  others. 

For  example,  Vitruvius,  and  the  standard  Italian  authors,  were 
introduced  into  our  own  language,  partly  through  Dutch,  and  partly 
through  French  translations,  and  therefore  it  may  be  expected  that  a 
nomenclature  so  formed  will  prove  somewhat  impure  upon  examination. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  at  present  employ  a  medley  of  Vitruvian  and  Italian 
terms,  mixed  up  with  Dutch  and  French  translations  of  the  latter;  the 
Vitruvian  words  have  been  for  the  most  part  left  untranslated.  We 
have  done  little  more  than  exchange  our  own  mediaeval  nomenclature  for 
the  mediaeval  nomenclature  of  Italy.  I  will  now  examine  this  in  detail, 
by  tracing  the  history  of  the  terms  themselves. 
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20.  Vitruvius  has  not  written  expressly  upon  moldings,  he  merely 
names  them  when  they  occur  in  the  course  of  his  description  of  other 
architectural  members.  But  a  name  may  in  this  way  be  given  to  a 
molding,  either  in  the  general  sense,  from  the  form  of  its  section,  as  when 
he  terms  the  hollow  or  casement  a  scotia ,  from  the  shadow  which  it 
holds ;  or  the  name  may  be  assigned  to  the  molding  only  from  the 
peculiar  function  which  it  performs,  or  from  some  form  which  it  derives 
from  that  function :  as  for  example,  the  same  scotia,  when  it  occurs 
in  the  base  of  a  column,  is  also  termed  in  conjunction  with  its  fillets 
Trochilus,  the  pully ;  for  it  exactly  resembles  a  pully  in  this  use  of  it, 
but  not  when  it  is  straight.  Now  when  we  attempt  to  pick  out  a 
nomenclature  from  this  author,  we  are  often  in  doubt  whether  a  given 
term  be  a  sectional  name  or  a  functional  name ;  and  this  distinction  has 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to1.  It  will  presently  appear  that  the 
same  functional  name  may  be  given  to  two  different  moldings,  if  they 
are  each  capable  of  performing  the  office  to  which  the  name  alludes. 

1  4  o'  i  c  *  21.  However  torus,  astragalus ,  and  scotia ,  may  be  safely  held  to 

belong  to  the  first  class.  Torus ,  “  a  great  bowtell,”  is  only  used  in  the 
bases  of  classical  architecture,  but  the  astragalus ,  small  bead  or  bowtell, 
and  the  scotia ,  or  casement,  occur  in  the  text  both  as  base  moldings 
and  as  straight  moldings.  The  Echinus ,  or  quarter-round,  may  also 
be  a  sectional  name. 

22.  As  for  the  ogee-moldings,  Vitruvius  clearly  applies  sima  to 
that  large  one  which  caps  the  cornice  of  the  Ionic  and  Doric  entabla¬ 
tures,  adding,  that  the  Greeks  called  such  simce  “  epitithidas,”  or  capping 
members.  This  phrase,  however,  only  implies  that  a  sima  in  this  position 
was  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  and  not  that  the  sima  was  always  a  top 
member,  although  it  happens  that  our  author  has  not  employed  it  else¬ 
where.  In  his  description  of  the  theatre,  there  occurs  a  parapet,  or 
i.  s.  c.  7  “  pluteum,”  “  cum  unda  et  corona.”  This  unda ,  or  wave,  from  name 

and  position  is  probably  another  general  term  for  the  same  ogee.  The 

1  In  classical  architecture  there  are  two  names  for  the  complete  convex  molding, 
according  to  its  size,  Torus  and  Astragalus;  besides  the  Echinus,  or  quarter-round.  In 
the  mediaeval  nomenclature  one  name  seems  to  suffice.  But  the  Italian  Bastone  belongs  to 
the  larger  form,  and  the  small  form  is  indicated  by  the  diminutive  Bastoncino ;  whereas  in 
English,  bowtell  seems  to  belong  to  the  small  form,  for  the  large  one  is  termed  a  “  grete 
bowtelle.”  Scamozzi  amongst  the  moderns  has  made  the  greatest  use  of  diminutives  and 
even  augmentatives  in  naming  moldings.  We  find  in  his  work,  for  example,  golazza, 
gola,  goletta,  golettina,  where  his  predecessors  are  satisfied  with  gola  and  goletta.  The 
table  below  shews  that  the  Dutch  apply  their  diminutives  in  en  and  je  to  these  terms  as 
freely  as  the  Italians  do. 
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word  cymatium-  is  also  used  by  Vitruvius  in  many  different  passages. 
Thus,  in  the  Ionic  entablature  he  undertakes  to  assign  to  its  different  i.  3. 
members  their  proportions.  We  have  in  order,  reckoning  from  below 
upwards,  the  architrave  and  its  cymatium ,  the  frieze  and  its  cymatium ,  the  1  4. 
denticulus  and  its  cymatium ,  the  corona  with  its  cymatium ,  and  lastly  the 
sima.  Now  when  we  examine  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture,  we  find 
surmounting  and  separating  each  of  the  great  members  of  the  enta¬ 
blature  a  group  of  moldings,  varying  in  different  examples,  in  number, 
form,  and  arrangement.  Whence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  cyma¬ 
tium  is  a  general  term  for  a  group  of  moldings ,  given  without  reference 
to  their  form  or  number,  but  merely  defining  their  office  of  separating 
one  great  member  of  the  entablature  from  another.  And  this  inter¬ 
pretation  is  borne  out  by  the  other  few  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  the  cymatium  Doricum ,  and  of  the  1. 4. 
cymatium  Lesbium  cum  astragalo ;  names  given  to  peculiar  arrangements  1. 4. 
of  moldings — the  latter  being  characterised  by  an  astragal.  If  cyma¬ 
tium  had  been  the  name  of  an  especial  molding,  it  would  not  have 
been  susceptible  of  these  various  distinctive  epithets,  which  imply  rather 
groups  of  moldings  than  a  single  one3. 

23.  This  interpretation  was  employed  by  most  of  the  early  writers, 
as  Alberti4,  Serlio,  Palladio,  Vignola,  and  Scamozzi,  by  Mauclerc  and 
Perrault.  But  another  set  of  writers,  Delorme,  Chambray,  D’Aviler, 
Felibien,  and  others,  have  boldly  applied  the  term  to  the  ogee  molding. 
Evelyn,  in  his  translation  of  Chambray,  a  very  popular  book  in  this 
country,  introduced  this  view,  which  seems  now  to  be  general. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  text,  compared  with  existing 
buildings,  and  backed  by  the  superior  authority  of  the  Italian  writers, 
must  prove  the  name  to  be  merely  a  functional  one.  The  same  too  may 
be  said  of  Lysis,  which  is  also  pretty  generally  given  to  the  ogee  molding. 

In  enumerating  the  parts  of  a  podium  in  order  from  below  upwards, 
Vitruvius  tells  us  that  it  consists  of  “  quadra  spira  truncus  corona  lysis .”  i-  3. 

2  Sima  is  usually  derived  from  o-iyos,  blunt-nosed  ;  Cymatium,  from  Kvpanov,  a  little 
wave.  Some  moderns  spell  the  first  Cyma,  wishing  to  derive  it  from  <vya,  and  thus  to 
make  cymatium  its  diminutive,  for  which  there  is  no  authority.  Scamozzi  proposes  a 
derivation  from  summa. 

3  In  a  very  few  ancient  examples  the  cymatium  of  every  member  of  the  entablature  is 
an  ogee,  as  in  the  Doric  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  that  at  Albano.  I  should  assign  to 
the  cymatium  the  office  of  a  capping  member,  were  it  not  that  in  1.  4.  c.  3,  Vitruvius 
directs  the  Doric  corona  to  have  a  cymatium  below  and  another  above.  However,  the 
lower  one  is  in  fact  the  cymatium  of  the  frieze. 

4  “  Cymatium  quidem  supremum  cujusque  particulce  lineamentum  est.”  Alberti,  1.  7.  c.  7. 
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As  the  latter  is  something  above  the  corona,  and  as  the  sima  generally 
occupies  this  position,  the  two  words  are  commonly  supposed  identical. 
But  does  not  the  etymology'  rather  indicate  merely  any  molding  that 
separates  or  distinguishes  one  great  architectural  member  from  another, 
as  in  this  case  the  podium  from  the  wall  above  it,  and  thus  place  the 
term  amongst  the  functional  ones? 

24.  The  ogee  molding,  however,  when  employed  horizontally,  as  it 
generally  is  in  classical  architecture,  produces  a  different  effect  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  convex  or  the  concave  half  of  it  happens  to  be  uppermost. 
In  Gothic  architecture  this  is  not  so  obvious,  except  in  string  moldings. 
There  appears  no  trace  of  such  a  difference  in  the  terms  of  Vitruvius  ; 
but  the  writers  of  the  Renaissance  have  all  attempted  to  make  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  crowning  sima  of  the  entablature,  which  always  has  the 
concave  uppermost,  is  assumed  to  be  the  upright  form,  and  the  other 
position  is  taken  for  the  inverted  form.  The  French  have  a  distinct  name 
for  each  of  the  two  positions,  Doulcine  and  Talon  respectively.  The 
Italian  name  is  gola,  and  this  is  termed  gala  dritta  and  gola  inversa. 
Our  modern  nomenclature  is  sima  (or  sima  recta )  and  sima  inversa , 
and  is  derived  from  Philanders  commentaries  on  Vitruvius. 

25.  Flat  members  have  two  names  in  William  of  Worcester,  fillet 
and  champ.  The  first  is  a  narrow  flat  bounded  by  two  parallel  sides. 
The  second  a  broader  one.  But  the  latter  term  is  also  a  general  one  for 
the  flat  field,  or  ground,  upon  which  any  figures  are  delineated,  without 
reference  to  its  bounding  lines  or  outlines.  Thus  in  Ex.  VIII.  it  is  used 
for  the  ground  of  an  inscription1 2.  It  appears,  too,  that  when  an  edge 
is  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  fillets,  this  must  be  described  as  “a 
fillet  a  fillet as  for  example,  7,  8,  fig.  3.  Vitruvius  is  more  precise. 

The  fillet  that  bounds  the  scotia  above  and  below  in  the  Attic  base 
(N,  3,  fig.  6)  he  terms  quadra ,  as  shewing  a  square  edge.  The  same 
term  he  applies  to  the  member  (N,  5,  fig.  6)  below  the  spira ,  or 
set  of  base  moldings,  when  it  occurs  in  the  podium.  But  when  below  a 
column,  the  same  is  named  a  plinth ,  or  square  tile.  This  is  a  functional 
name,  and  the  resemblance  being  lost  when  the  same  member  is  carried 
along  the  podium,  the  above  sectional  name  quadra  is  substituted.  Vitru- 

1  From  to  loose  or  separate. 

2  The  list  a,  &  c.,  in  Ex.  XI.  p.  11,  seems  also  to  be  a  flat  member  or  bordering  fillet. 
Examples  of  the  use  of  this  term  occur  below.  Smith  derives  lysur  from  lisiere,  “the  list 
of  cloth — the  edge  or  hem  of  a  garment/'  as  Cotgrave  renders  it.  The  Promptorium 
Parvulorum  has  “  Lyyst  of  clothe.  Forago.  Lyyst  or  lysure.  Strophium  "  p.307.  Vide 
also  Forago  in  Ducange. 
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vius  also  applies- the  term  plinth  to  the  abacus  of  the  Doric  and  Tuscan 
columns,  which  are  square;  reserving  the  latter  name  for  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  capitals,  in  which  this  member  has  a  curvilinear  outline,  and 
is  thinner  and  more  tabular. 

The  flat,  square-edged  member,  which  separates  the  Doric  archi¬ 
trave  from  the  frieze,  and  lies  as  it  were  upon  the  surface,  is  tenia,  a 
riband ;  the  short  square  bars  which  carry  the  guttse,  and  lie  under 
this  tenia,  are  regulce ,  or  rulers.  A  broader  flat  surface,  as  in  the 
Ionic  architrave,  is  a  fascia ,  or  band.  These  names  are  all  applied 
with  a  careful  reference  to  the  form  of  the  member,  which  has  been 
sometimes  wisely  sacrificed  by  modern  writers  for  the  sake  of  a  greater 
uniformity  of  nomenclature.  Thus  “Abacus”  is  now  applied  alike  in 
every  order,  and  “  Plinth  ”  is  used  for  the  square  member  below  the 
base,  whether  of  a  column  or  of  a  long  stereobate.  The  Vitruvian 
corona ,  or  flat  member  which  crowns  the  entablature,  is  plainly  a  func¬ 
tional  name. 

26.  I  have  already  shewn  how  in  England  the  mediaeval  terms 
were  at  first  applied  to  the  classical  moldings.  In  France  the  early 
translations  by  Jan  Martin,  and  the  work  of  Delorme  have  preserved 
a  set  which  are  doubtless  their  mediaeval  words  ;  but  for  which  fact  we 

have  no  direct  evidence,  except  for  nacelle ,  the  casement,  which  Delorme  Deiormc,  14.x 
expressly  says  was  an  old  word.  Bozel ,  too,  from  its  analogy  to  boutell 
must  be  mediaeval.  I  believe  doulcine,  and  perhaps  talon3,  to  be  also  of 
the  same  class. 

27.  The  Italian  names  are  quite  different  from  the  French,  and 
from  the  Vitruvian ;  and  as  they  also  are  used  by  early  writers  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  latter  terms,  and  in  a  manner  that  implies  them  to 
be  already  familiar  to  their  readers,  we  may  infer  that  they  also  are 
the  mediaeval  words.  In  the  Table  which  concludes  this  chapter  I 
have  compared  the  nomenclature  of  the  five  nations,  and  of  Vitruvius. 

It  appears  from  this  Table,  (1)  that  the  Vitruvian  nomenclature  was 
never  translated,  unless  the  Dutch  bedde  and  German  pfahl  be  sup¬ 
posed  a  translation  of  torus ;  (2)  that  some  of  the  Italian  terms,  as 
bastone,  gola ,  are  universally  translated ;  and  others,  as  uovolo  and  cavetto, 
have  been  usually  affiliated ;  (3)  that  the  Dutch  terms  are  all  translated 
from  the  French  or  Italian  ;  at  least,  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 

3  Talon  is  a  translation  of  astragalus,  but  applied  to  a  different  molding ;  and  although 
Chambray  says,  that  workmen  use  it  for  the  latter  molding,  he  is  not  confirmed  by  any 
other  writer,  and  is  probably  misled  by  the  etymology. 
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their  original  terms.  Albert  Durer1  employs  a  nomenclature  marked  (D), 
which  may  be  either  old  or  of  his  own  invention.  Some  of  the  other 
German  words  have  a  very  mediaeval  air,  as  glockenleisten ,  the  bell-mokl- 
ing.  A.  Durer’s  words  for  the  flat  moldings  are,  eck,  an  edge ;  winkell ,  a 
nook  ;  and  fassen ,  a  fascia.  The  nook  is  not  provided  for  in  any  other 
system. 

28.  The  first  work  in  our  language  in  which  classical  architecture 
appears,  is  the  treatise  of  John  Shute  (1563).  The  author  was  sent 
into  Italy  in  1550,  at  the  expence  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to 
study  architecture  ;  and  his  work  is  an  original  one,  although  mainly 
derived  from  Serlio  and  Philander,  as  he  confesses  in  his  preface.  Next 
follows  a  translation  of  part  of  Colonna’s  romance  of  the  “  Hypneroto- 
machia,”  which  appeared  in  1592,  under  the  title  of  the  “Strife  of  Love 
in  a  Dreame.”  This  translation  is  direct  from  the  Italian,  but  the 
writer  was  unacquainted  with  the  classical  styles,  and  his  work  abounds 
with  technical  blunders,  and  is  valuable  to  us  only  as  preserving  one 
or  two  English  terms.  Ilaydockes’’  translation  of  Lomatius  (1598) 
contains  a  treatise  on  the  proportions  of  the  Orders  of  Architecture, 
with  plates  added  by  himself. 

These  works  were  all  published  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
are  all  direct  from  the  Italian.  But  in  1611  Sebastian  Serlio  appeared, 
translated  from  the  Italian  into  the  Dutch,  and  from  the  Dutch  into 
English,  and  in  1624,  the  original  Essay  of  Sir  H.  Wotton.  The 
Masques  for  which  Inigo  Jones  supplied  the  architectural  descriptions, 
were  produced  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  These 
are  all  the  works  that  were  published  before  the  Great  Rebellion.  After 
the  Restoration,  Richards  translated  Palladio's  first  book,  in  1662.  But 
this  is  partly  derived  from  the  Italian,  and  partly  from  the  French 
translation  of  Le  Muet,  which  it  imitates  in  form  and  in  frontispiece, 
and  in  which  many  additions  and  alterations  were  made  to  the  original 
author. 

Evelyn  translated  Chambray’s  Parallel  from  the  French,  (1664), 
and  thus  introduced  into  our  language  the  names  and  methods,  but  not 
the  writings,  of  Alberti,  Delorme,  Vignola,  Barbaro,  Scamozzi,  Cataneo, 
Viola  and  Bullant,  together  with  those  of  Serlio  and  Palladio,  which 
had  been  published  before.  Leeke’s  Vignola  (1669)  is  the  complete 
work,  and  direct  from  the  Italian,  but  the  only  appearance  of  Scamozzi, 


1  Opera,  G.  V.  Arnheim,  1604.  Originally  published  in  1525. 
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in  an  English  dress,  is  in  a  short  abridgement  and  remodelling  of  his 
rules,  published  for  the  use  of  workmen,  by  W.  Fisher,  (about  1685), 
under  the  title  of  “  A  Mirror  of  Architecture,”  and  literally  translated 
from  the  Dutch. 

29.  It  appears,  then,  that  during  these  two  centuries,  our  language 
had  but  imperfectly  received  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  Vignola 
being  the  only  one  who  was  completely  and  directly  translated  from 
the  original,  and  the  others  coming  in  a  garbled  and  mutilated  form 
and  after  passing  through  the  Dutch  or  French.  Leoni  afterwards 
published  complete  translations  of  Palladio  (1715)  and  Alberti  (1726); 
but  the  first  English  Vitruvius  was  that  of  Castello  (1730).  In  the 
mean  time  some  French  authors  had  been  translated,  as  Le  M net’s  “Art 
of  fair  Building,”  1670,  and  Mauclerc’s  Architecture,  in  1669. 

Moxon  wrote  and  published  various  workmen’s  books,  as  his  own 
“  Mechanical  Exercises,”  in  1 677,  and  a  duodecimo  translation  of  Le 
Muet’s  Vignola,  with  Perrault’s  abbreviation  of  Vitruvius,  about  1655. 

30.  This  history,  however,  is  sufficient  to  shew  through  what  tor¬ 
tuous  channels  the  nomenclature  of  the  Renaissance  was  brought  into 
our  language.  To  shew  its  present  unsettled  state,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  two  modern  writers  of  authority,  Sir  William  Chambers  and 
Nicholson. 

Sir  W.  Chambers  reckons  eight  regular  moldings,  and  gives  several 
names  to  each — “  ovolo,  echinus,  or  quarter-round — talon,  ogee,  or 
reversed  cyma — cyma,  cyma- recta,  cymatium — cavetto2,  mouth,  or  hollow 
— torus,  or  tore — astragal,  bead,  or  baguette — scotia2,  or  trochilos — 
fillet,  listel,  or  annulet.” 

Nicholson,  who  wrote  for  workmen,  uses  “  fillet — Roman  (and  Principles  of 

Architecture, 

Grecian)  ovolo,  or  echinus — cavetto,  or  hollow  (equal  to  or  less  than  a  4th  e<)' lu 
quadrant) — bead  (a  molding  whose  contour  is  simply  a  convex  semicircle) 

— torus  (a  bead  with  a  fillet,  and  distinguished  from  a  bead  by  its 
convex  part  being  much  greater) — scotia  (a  concave  semi-ellipsis). 
Cimatium  is  the  general  name  for  the  partly  concave  and  partly  convex 
contours,  of  which,  when  the  concave  part  projects  beyond  the  convex, 
the  cimatium  is  termed  a  cima-recta,  and  when  the  reverse,  a  cima- 
reversa,  or  ogee.” 

31.  Bead  is  derived  from  the  common  practice  of  carving  this 
member  into  the  resemblance  of  a  string  of  beads,  but  the  name  is 
now  applied  to  it  in  its  plain  state.  Its  history  or  genealogy  may  be 

2  D’A viler  and  most  modern  authors  use  in  this  way  scotia  for  the  deep  elliptical  base 
hollow,  and  cavetto  for  the  shallow  quadrantal  hollow. 
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6.  c.  13. 

7.  c.  7- 


exhibited  as  follows.  Fusaruolo  (Italian),  Patenotres  (French),  Pater- 
nosterken  (Dutch),  Bead-string,  or  Bead-molding  (English). 

32.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  if  I  were  to  pursue  the  history  of 
each  word  at  length,  and  I  have  therefore  drawn  up  the  following  Table, 
which  exhibits  a  general  picture  of  the  nomenclature  of  moldings  as 
it  spread  from  Italy  and  amalgamated  itself  with  the  previous  terms 
in  each  country.  I  have  derived  it  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
early  architectural  literature  of  the  Renaissance .  It  would  have  required 
much  greater  space  to  have  referred  under  each  word,  to  the  authors 
who  use  it.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  decide  in  each  case  whether  a 
translator  who  supplies  a  word  that  seems  to  be  the  direct  translation  of 
the  one  employed  by  his  author,  is  merely  coining  a  word  for  momentary 
illustration,  or  using  a  well-known  one,  or  at  least  one  which  he  intends 
to  recommend  for  use.  I  have  rejected  several  which  seem  to  fall  under 
this  explanation,  and  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  source  of  error  as 
much  as  possible.  The  Latin  nomenclature  of  Alberti,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  first  column,  (marked  A),  is  an  invention  of  his  own1,  and 
this  I  believe  is,  at  least  partly,  the  case  with  that  of  Albert  Durer, 
(marked  D)  in  the  German  column.  The  principle  of  arrangement  of 
the  Table  is  to  place  upon  the  same  horizontal  line  the  words  that  have 
a  common  origin,  or  are  derived  one  from  the  other  by  translation  or 
affiliation.  Isolated  words  are  placed  between  brackets.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Table  must  be  very  imperfect,  but  it  will  serve  to  shew  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  nomenclature  of  each  country  has  arisen, 
if  it  fail  in  some  of  the  particulars.  There  are  also  some  peculiarities 
of  application  in  some  of  the  terms  which  it  would  require  many  notes 
to  point  out,  but  which  do  not  affect  the  general  history  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  illustrate. 

1  This  author  affects  throughout  to  call  every  tiling  by  a  new  name.  Thus  the 
echinus  of  the  Doric  capital  is  “ lanx ”  (a  scale-pan)  the  abacus  is  “operculum/'  the 
pedestal  “ara,”  and  so  on.'  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  he  adds  to  the  classical  “torus” 
(rope),  a  “  cable,”  and  a  “  packthread.”  But  this  nomenclature  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
original  Latin  text  (Flor.  1487.  and  Par.  1512);  for  his  translators,  both  Italian  and 
French,  substitute  the  ordinary  names  throughout. 
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VITRUVIUS 

(and  Alberti.) 

ITALIAN. 

FRENCH. 

DUTCH. 

ENGLISH. 

GERMAN. 

TORUS . 

Bottaccio  . . . 
Bastone . 

Bozel . 

Ra.st.on  . 

Stock . 

Bowtell 

(Wellen.  D.) 

Stab 

Thorus.  Pfuhl 

Tondino . 

T oro  . 

Rond  . 

There . 

Halfrondt . 

Thorns.  Berlde . 

Round. 

Tonis  . 

(Thorus.  A.) 

(Mazzocchio) 

(Boudin) 

(Bead) 

ASTRAGALUS  ... 
(Funiculus..  A.) 

Bastoncino... 

Tondino . 

Astragalo  ... 

Bosselette 
i  Petit  baton  1 
( Baguette  J 
( Petit  membre  rond ) 
1  Rondeau  / 

Astragalle . 

Stoclijen  . 

Rondeken  1 
Rondtjen  J 
Astragalus . 

Baguette  . 

Roundel 

Astragal 

(Bead) 

Stablein 

ECHINUS  . 

Uovolo  . 

F.  chine  . 

Ove... Ovale... Oeuf. 
Quart  de  rond  . 

Esebine. . 

( Vovolo  \ 

t  Eytjen  Eyrondt  ) 

Ovolo.  Egg 

Quarter  round 
Half  round 
Echinus 

(Wulst) 

(Rudens.  A.) 

SCOTIA  . 

Cavetto . 

(Guscio) 
Scotia . 

(Nasselle) 

|  Cavet  . 

1  Creux  . 

Rondcreux  . 

(Demicreux) 

Scotie . 

Cavetto . 

Hoi.  holletje . 

Holrondt . 

Scotia  . 

(Casement) 

Cavetto 

Hollow  . 

Scotia 

Groove 

Holkelen  D. 
Hohlleisten 

Canaliculus.  A. 

Canaletto  ... 

Canale  . 

Groeve.  Groefjen... 

SIMA  . 

Gola  . 

Scima. . 

(Doulcine) 

Ogive . 

Gueule  . 

dime  . 

Odiif,  Odyf  . 

Keel.  Keeltjen . 

Scima.  Kim  . 

(Ressant) 

Ogee 

Gula.  Throat... 
Sima.  Cyma 

( SchlangenliniD.) 

(Glockenleisten) 

Kehlleisten 

UNDA 

(Undula,  gululaA.) 

Onda . 

(Talon) 

TENIA . 

Listello . 

T  enia . 

Filet  . 

Liste,  listeau . 

T'enie . 

Liist.  Liistjen  . 

Fillet 

List.  Listel 
Tenia 

Square  . 

Regula 

Rule.  Ruler 

Band 

(Riemen) 

(StreitFen) 

Eck.  D. 

QUADRA . 

Gradus.  A  . 

REGULA . 

( Fasceola,nextrum  A.) 

Quadretto 

Gradetto  . . . 
Regolo  . 

( Quarre  l 

1  Filet  quarre  j 

Reigle.  Reiglet . 

Kant.  Kantken . 

Trapjen . . 

Regel.  Regel  jen . 

Workmen  have  a  natural  tendency  to  name  the  things  they  deal 
with  metaphorically.  The  Table  furnishes  curious  examples  of  this  habit ; 
thus  the  Torus  is  compared  to  a  rope,  a  bottle,  a  barrel,  a  staff,  a  bed, 
a  bolster,  a  wave,  and  a  pudding;  and  the  practice  is  easily  accounted 
for,  since  these  men,  being  unlearned,  have  more  acquaintance  with  things 
than  with  the  combinations  and  derivations  of  words. 
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Trans,  of 
Institute  of 
Br.  Archi¬ 
tects. 


Gervase, 

12!U. 


Kly  Sacrist 
Rolls. 


Smith’sWest 

minster, 

181,  182. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  MASONRY,  WALLS,  AND  TABLEMENTS. 


33.  Masons  employ,  as  guides  in  shaping  their  stones,  patterns, 
or  molds,  as  they  call  them,  cut  out  of  thin  boards  or  sheet  metal1,  to 
the  exact  shape  of  the  sides,  ends,  or  beds  of  the  blocks,  or  having 
the  exact  form  of  the  moldings.  After  the  block  has  had  one  or  more 
flat  surfaces  worked  upon  it,  the  mold  is  laid  upon  the  surface,  and 
its  outline  traced  as  a  guide  for  the  further  shaping  of  the  stone.  The 
art  of  drawing  these  molds,  and  of  applying  them  to  the  stones,  is 
termed  the  “  Coupe  des  Pierres and  I  have  elsewhere  shewn  how 
it  was  employed  by  the  mediaeval  masons,  and  that  the  traces  of  these 
patterns  may  still  be  seen  upon  their  masonry.  My  present  business  is 
with  the  nomenclature.  Charges  for  boards  for  these  molds,  and  for  draw¬ 
ing  and  making  them,  frequently  occur,  as  in  the  following  examples : 


xiii.  Of  William  of  Sens  it  is  said  that  amongst  other  preparations  for  rebuilding 

Canterbury  choir  in  1175,  “  Formas  quoque  ad  lapides  formandos  his 
qui  convenerant  sculptoribus  tradidit  et  alia  in  hunc  modum  sollicite 
praeparavit.” 

xiv.  In  the  first  year  of  the  building  of  the  central  octagon  at  Ely,  (16  E.  II.), 

we  have  “  bordis  empt.  pro  moldis  cementariorum  faciendum  and 
“  crombis  ferreis  pro  moldis  cementariorum.”  Also  a  payment  in  33  E. 
III.  to  Thomas  the  mason  for  making  “moldes2.” 

xv.  To  Master  Thomas  the  mason  coming  first  to  Westminster,  and  beginning 

there  upon  the  new  Chapel  of  St  Stephen,  “et  intrasura  super  moldas 
operanti.”  Also  to  Master  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  master-mason,  working 
“  et  tractanti  super  trasuram  and  again,  “  operanti  intrasura  et  moldas 
de  nova  reparanti.’’  4  E.  III.  There  are  also  charges  for  two  oak-boards 
for  moulds  for  the  masons,  the  length  of  each  twelve  feet,  and  for  three 
oak-boards,  called  lidholts,  for  the  said  molds. 


1  Of  copper,  wood,  tin,  and  pasteboard,  according  to  Delorme  (p.  56).  Sheet  zinc  is 
now  used  in  the  best  works. 

8  In  the  painter’s  expenses  we  find  “  canevas  et  pergamena  empt’  pro  moldis.”  Ely 
Sacrist  Rollj  10  E.  III.  These  molds  were  pricked  or  pierced  patterns,  stencils  as  they 
are  now  called,  by  which  the  outline  was  transferred  to  the  wall.  From  the  W estminster 
Rolls  tin  plate  appears  to  have  been  employed  by  the  painters  at  St  Stephen’s  Chapel. 
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xvi.  “  First  he  caused  the  draughts  to  be  drawn  upon  Eastland  boords,  and  made  Britton, 

the  carpenters  to  carve  them  according  to  the  draughts  thereon,  and  then  AA'  3’  '/L 
gave  them  for  patterns  to  the  masons,  that  they  might  thereby  cut  the 
like  in  stone.”  MS.  History  of  Iloslyn  Chapel,  1446. 

xvii.  “  Et  (les  ditz  Masons)  ferront  la  dite  Table  (tablet  or  stringcourse)  selonc  le  Rymeri 

purport  d’une  fourme  et  molde  faitz  par  conseil  de  Mestre  Henri  Zeneley,  7,  794.'' 
deliverez  as  ditz  Masons  par  Watkin  Waldon  son  Wardein.”  Indenture 
for  the  alterations  of  Westminster  Hall,  a.d.  1395. 

xviii.  “416  feet  of  legement  table — clene  apparailled  in  the  form  that  is  called  Britton, 
casshepece,  according  to  a  mould  to  them  (the  masons)  delivered,”  (by  the  A-A'  2’ 8!'' 
clerk  of  works3).  Accounts  of  Eton  College,  1441.  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus. 

34.  The  use  and  name  of  these  molds  are  thus  shewn  to  have  been 
alike  derived  from  the  workmen  of  old.  They  are  sometimes  called  tem¬ 
plets  and  “ temple  molds,'1'1  and  are  distinguished  into  face-molds,  end-molds,  n^Hohnes^ 
sill-molds,  mullion-molds,  &c.,  according  to  the  piece  to  which  they  belong.  ^r4mory’ 

In  France  they  are  molds  only  when  employed  for  moldings,  and  “pa- 
neaux”  when  used  for  shaping  the  simpler  forms  of  the  stones.  They 

are  then  termed  “  paneaux  de  teste,”  “  paneaux  de  joinct,”  &c. 

The  “  trasura”  and  “  intrasura”  of  Example  XV.  is  usually  explained 
to  mean  the  drawing  upon  the  boards  previous  to  cutting  them  out. 

The  “  crombis  ferreis”  of  Example  XIV.  may  have  been  hooks  to  hang 
them  upon ;  for  as  they  are  very  easily  injured  in  a  workshop,  they 
are  carefully  hung  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 

35.  Besides  molds,  we  find  allusions  to  patterns,  platts,  &c.,  which 

seem  to  have  been  the  designs  of  the  original  architects,  and  some¬ 
times  models,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  These 

occur  in  the  contracts  relating  to  the  tomb  of  Richard  II.  and  his 

Queen,  and  to  that  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  some  other  examples.  But  suftJj’ 21 ' 

Script,  tres. 

they  belong  rather  to  the  history  than  to  the  nomenclature  of  art.  i>  cf**x. 

xix.  “  In  crestes  et  parpent  asshlers.  empt.  20s.”  Ely  Sacrist  Roll,  19  E.  III. 

xx.  “  In  90.  ped.  de  parpent  assheler  empt.  45s.  pro  pede  6d.”  Ely  Sacrist 

Roll,  45  E.  III. 

xxi.  “  pro  xxxvij  ulnis  de  perpent’  achillar’  ....  pro  factura  lv.  ulnarum  de  Surtees 

parapent  achillari  et  crestes.”  Accounts  of  Pyttyngton  Hall,  1450.  p.  eccxxvi. 

xxii.  “  A  stone,  which  beeing  smoothed  on  both  sides  is  iust  and  even  with  the 

thicknes  of  the  wal :  or  a  stone  that  goeth  through  the  wal,  and  is  seene 
on  both  sides  thereof :  a  perpender ,  or  parpent  stone.”  Iligins’  J unius. 

201. 


3  This  article  will  be  explained  below. 
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Daviler,  ii. 
725,  (ed.  1691). 


Also  Bayley’s 
Tower,  xxix. 
Smith’sWest- 
minster,  182. 


Smith’sWest- 

minster. 

Louth 

steeple. 


xxiii.  “  Or  dit  qu’un  mur  fait  parpain 1  lorsque  les  pierrcs  dont  il  est  construit  le 
traversent  et  en  font  les  deux  paremens.” 

These  passages  give  the  explanation  of  a  word  which,  as  I  am 
informed  by  Mr  Basevi,  is  still  in  use  in  Gloucestershire  and  Yorkshire; 
Perpin  ashlar  being  applied  in  both  counties  to  a  wall  built  of  single 
stones  faced  on  both  sides,  and  a  perpin  being  used  in  Gloucestershire 
for  what  in  Yorkshire  is  called  a  through  stone ,  namely,  any  stone  of 
a  thick  wall  which  shews  both  ends. 

As  a  parapet-wall  is  necessarily  of  this  construction,  the  term  is 
probably  of  the  same  family.  In  two  of  the  above  examples  “  crestes” 
are  joined  with  “  parpent  asshlers,”  indicating  that  a  parapet- wall  was 
in  construction. 

Perpeyn  walls  occur  in  the  Fotheringhay  contract  for  the  short  walls 
from  which  the  pier-arches  spring  at  each  end.  Whether  these  are 
constructed  as  above,  I  cannot  tell,  but  probably  they  are  too  thick. 
The  epithet  may  be  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  front  edge  of  the 
wall  which  carries  the  shaft  and  side  moldings. 

A  coin  or  quoin  for  the  corner  stone  or  stones  at  the  external 
angles  of  a  building  is  so  common  a  term,  that  it  needs  no  illustration. 
It  occurs,  however,  in  the  old  documents,  as 

xxiv.  “  In  GO  pet’  vocat.  cunes  enipt.  7s.  Gd.”  Ely  Sacrist  Roll,  42  E.  III. 

Arris,  for  the  edge  of  a  stone,  is  derived  from  Arete,  which  is  used 
by  Delorme  (in  the  old  form  Aireste  and  Areste),  and  the  French  masons, 
precisely  as  Arris  is  by  ours2. 

36.  Various  terms  for  stones  are  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of 

1  Cotgrave  renders  parpaigne  “  A  pillar,  buttresse,  or  supporter  of  stone-works,  serving 
to  bear  up  a  beam  or  summer  in  a  wall.”  Here  however  we  have  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  we  may  be  misled  by  dictionary  makers  in  their  attempts  to  explain  technical 
terms  which  they  do  not  understand ;  for  the  same  word  in  Nicot's  dictionary,  whom  he 
copies,  is  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  the  Coustumes  de  Paris,  thus :  “  Parpaigne,  au 
cha.  vi.  art.  11,  des  Coust.  de  Par.  N’est  loisible  a  un  voisin  mettre  poultres  dedans  le 
mur  moitoyen  sans  y  mettre  iambes  parpaignes  ou  dosserasses  cheines  et  corbeaux  de 
pierre  de  taille  suffisans  pour  les  porter.”  Now  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  proper 
definition  of  the  word,  and  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  mere  literary  man  might  translate 
it  as  Cotgrave  has  done,  so  as  entirely  to  pervert  its  meaning.  Examples  of  this  kind  are 
continually  occurring,  and  make  it  necessary  to  use  these  early  dictionaries  with  the 
greatest  caution,  and  to  check  them  as  much  as  possible  by  the  architectural  treatises. 
Junius  renders  “Epistylium  ”  Capitulum.  “The  head  or  chapter  of  a  pillar,”  (Higins, 
204),  and  this  mistake  has  found  its  way  into  some  modern  dictionaries. 

2  “  Aresta  and  Arista,  a  Gall.  Arete.  Angulus  sedificii  exterior.”  (Du  Cange).  Vide 
also  Matt.  Paris.  (Wats.  1054). 
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expences,  such  as  “gobetts,  urnell,  rag,  grofts,  sextefothers,  doubles,” 

&c.,  which  are  plainly  local,  and  apply  to  the  quarries  whence  they 
are  brought,  or  to  the  rough  shapes  of  them,  rather  than  to  their 
office  in  the  structures,  and  do  not  therefore  fall  under  my  present 
plan.  The  two  latter  words  occur  throughout  the  Ely  Sacrist  Rolls. 

Ashler,  variously  spelt3,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  documents ;  and  as  it 
is  still  in  common  use,  and  its  derivation  unknown,  I  shall  only  give 
one  quotation  which  I  have  selected  because  it  contains  a  definition. 

xxv.  In  the  Indenture  for  the  construction  of  the  dormitory  at  Durham,  1398,  the  Surtees 
mason  engages  that  a  certain  wall  shall  he  “  exterius  de  puro  lapide  juc&xx^ 
vocato  achiler  plane  inscisso,  interius  vero  de  fracto  lapide  vocato  rogh-  pnclxxxviii. 
wall and  a  similar  phrase  is  repeated  twice  in  the  same  document,  and 
there  is  added,  “  Et  erit  le  beddyng  cujuslibet  achiler  ponendi  in  isto  opere 
longitudinis  unius  pedis  de  assisa  vel  longioris.” 


37.  The  face  of  a  mediaeval  wall  is  ornamented  with  horizontal 
moldings  at  different  levels,  which  form  basements,  separate  the  stories 
of  the  building,  and  crown  its  upper  portions.  The  general  terms  for 
these  moldings  were  table,  tablement,  or  tabling ;  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  various  distinctive  epithets.  These  terms  are  either  derived 
from  the  Latin  tabulatum,  a  floor  or  story  of  a  building,  whence  we  easily 
pass  to  those  moldings  which  indicate  on  the  outside  of  the  building  the 
position  of  the  floors  and  roof ;  or  else  from  the  nature  of  these  moldings, 
which  are  wrought  on  the  edge  of  thin  and  tabular  stones4. 

Tabulatum  occurs  in  its  proper  sense  in  the  monastic  writers,  thus : 

Gervase  tells  us,  in  comparing  the  new  work  at  Canterbury  with  the 

old,  “  quod  novum  opus  altius  est  veteri  quantum  superiores  fenestrce  Gervay. 

tarn  corporis  chori  quam  laterum  ejus  a  tabulatu  marmoreo  in  altum  GISMaimsb. 
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porriguntur and  the  stone  work  of  the  octagon  at  Ely  was  finished 
“usque  ad  superiorem  tabulatum  in  1328.”  nn6L4Sac' 

From  accounts  and  indentures  the  following  passages  may  be  taken : 


xxvi.  Bere  stone,  bought  “pro  tabulamentis  et  gargol,”  of  the  new  tower.  Bomiass. 
xxvn.  In  the  Indenture  for  altering  Westminster  Hall  (1395),  the  masons  cn- 

gage  to  make  “toute  la  Table  des  mures  de  la  grand  sale.”  “La  79L 
quele  table  surmountera  l’auncien  mure  deux  pecs  d’assise  parmy 
la  dite  mure.”  “Et  ferront  la  dite  table  selonc  le  purport  d’une 
fmrme  et  molde.”  (Vide  Ex.  xvii.  p.  23.) 

3  For  example  :  ashelar,  ashlar  (Westminster,  in  Brayley,  187),  asslxeler  (Fo  the  ring- 
hay),  achelor  (Burnley),  achiler  (Durham  dormitory),  hastier  (Ely,  13  E.  III.). 

4  Mr  Willson  defines  table,  “  any  surface  or  flat  member  in  architecture.”  I  fear  that 
the  examples  are  all  at  variance  with  this  definition.  The  architectural  table  is  the  edge, 
and  not  the  surface  of  the  slab.  “Tablatura”  and  “tabula”  are  however  applied  to  the 
reredos  of  an  altar.  Vide  Exeter  Fabric  Rolls,  1318  to  1322,  Monasticon,  v.  App.  xvii. 

Vol.  in.  p.  162.  Will  of  Henry  VII. 
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“A  botras  rising  unto  the  tabill,”  “a  botras  dyand  under  the  tabill,” 
and  “  the  height  of  the  walles  of  either  ele  under  the  tabill,  aboven 
the  ground,  sail  be  made  of  sixtene  fote  liight.” 

“Boterasses  magnse  quorum  aliquae  sunt  in  latitudine  inferius,  apud  le 
table  versus  et  prope  terrain,  2  virgarum.” 

Stones  for  the  tablements  of  the  great  hall,  and  many  entries  for 
painting  the  tablements  in  the  Chapel,  occur  in  the  Westminster 
account  rolls. 

In  these  examples  the  term  in  question  occurs  without  a  distinctive 
epithet,  but  the  context  in  mgst  of  them  indicates  differences  of  position, 
the  tables  being  described  as  crowning  the  walls,  surmounting  the  but¬ 
tresses,  or  being  placed  next  the  ground. 

38.  Now  the  distinctive  epithets  that  are  applied  to  the  tablings 
are,  Ground ,  Earth  or  Grass  tables ,  Ledgement  tables.  Bench  tables ,  Seve- 
ronde  tables,  Corbel  tables,  Crest  tables.  Skew  tables,  Water  tables.  King 
tables ,  Fractables,  Foot  tables,  and  so  on  ;  the  meaning  of  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  pick  out  in  order  from  the  examples. 

The  ground  of  the  same  body  and  isles  (of  Fotheringhay  church)  to 
be  maad  within  the  erthe  under  the  ground-table  stones  with  rough 

stone .  The  steepil  shall  haf  in  lenght  (height)  iiij*x  fete 

above  the  ground-table  stones. 

Altitudo  turris  Sancti  Stephani  Bristoll  continet  in  altitudine  from  the 

erth 

grasse1  table  to  the  gargyle  est  21  brachia,  id  est  42  virgas. 

Now  the  usual  distribution  of  the  table-moldings  of  a  gothic  base 
is  represented  in  fig.  10,  Plate  III.  A  plain  slope  B  is  the  first 
(reckoning  from  below  upwards),  then  a  flat  surface  C  corresponding  to 
the  tr uncus  or  dado  of  the  classical  stereobate,  then  a  projecting  mold¬ 
ing  D?.  This  is  the  basement  of  Fotheringhay  church3,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  arrangement  of  the  simpler  buildings.  In  more  elaborate  structures 
the  number  of  these  base  tables  and  intermediate  “  champs,”  or  “  fasciae,” 
is  increased,  and  the  latter  are  often  carved  in  pannels,  &c.  Fig.  11,  is 
the  basement  of  Eton  College  Chapel,  in  which  a  second  table  F  is  in¬ 
troduced. 

The  ground  table,  grass  table,  or  earth  table,  “  le  table  versus  et 

1  Nasmith  has  edited  this  passage  incorrectly.  It  is  distinctly  written  in  the  manu¬ 
script  as  I  have  printed  it.  Grasse  table  appearing  strange  to  the  writer,  he  has 
apparently  inserted  the  more  usual  epithet  “erth”  above  it  as  a  gloss,  and  not  as  a 
correction. 

2  This  basement  is  Vitruvian  in  the  arrangement,  although  not  in  the  form  of  its 
parts.  A,  quadra ;  B,  spira ;  C,  truncus  ;  D,  corona  and  lysis. 

3  In  the  representation  of  this  basement  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Contract,  p.  20, 
the  slope  is  not  shewn ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  buried  under  the  grass  as  usual. 
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prope  terrain, ”  must  be  the  first  slope  B ;  and  I  believe  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  base  tables,  whatever  may  be  their  number,  were  termed  the  ledgement 
tables. 

39.  The  word  leggement  simply  implies  lying  or  horizontally  ;  but 
as  all  tables  are  horizontal  the  epithet  cannot  be  in  this  case  applied 
in  its  general  sense,  but  may  fairly  be  taken  in  the  more  limited  one  of 
a  basement,  the  whole  mass  of  which  lies  on  the  ground  below  the 
wall1;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  two  examples  of  Fotheringhay  and 
Eton,  in  which,  as  I  shall  shew,  the  basement  moldings  are  described 
under  this  epithet. 

At  the  end  of  the  Fotheringhay  Contract  it  is  covenanted  that  the 
mason,  W.  Horwode,  shall  be  paid  by  instalments  as  the  work  rises, 
thus,  to  begin,  “  when  he  hath  hewyn  and  set  his  gromid  table  stones  and 
his  ligements ,  and  the  wall  thereto  wythyn  and  without  as  it  ought  to  be 
well  and  duly  made,  then  he  shal  haf  vju  xiijs  iiijd.”  The  directions  for 
these  members  in  the  body  of  the  contract  are  unfortunately  interrupted 
by  an  illegible  portion,  which  I  shall  venture  to  supply  as  follows : 

xxxm.  ‘‘The  ground  of  the  same  body  and  isles  to  be  maad  within  the  erthe 
under  the  ground-table-stones  with  rough  stone ;  and  fro  the  ground- 
table-stone  (to  the  lege-)ments,  and  alle  the  remanent  of  the  said 
body  and  isles  unto  the  full  hight  of  the  said  Quire,  with  clene  hewen 
Asshler  altogedir  in  the  outer  side  unto  the  full  hight  of  the  said 
Quire ;  and  all  the  inner  side  of  rough  stone  except  the  bench-table- 
stones V’  &c. 

This  passage  shews  that  the  legement  table  was  immediately  above 
the  ground  table,  and  we  may  therefore  assign  B,  fig.  10,  to  the  ground 
table,  and  D  to  the  legement  table. 


4  The  word  ledger  is  still  used  by  masons  for  any  horizontal  slab  of  stone*,  such  as  the 
covering  slab  of  an  altar-tomb,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  it  in  various  ancient  documents, 
e.  g.  “  100  foote  of  blaclce  touchestone  is  sufficient  for  the  logger  and  the  base  of  the  saide 
tombe,”  (of  H.  VII.).  Also  the  height  of  the  tombe  of  Ralph  Greene,  at  Luffwick  co. 
Northampton,  is  covenanted  to  be  “  avec  le  leggement  trois  pees  d’assise.” 

5  This  contract  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Dugdale  in  the  Monasticon  (iii.  162), 

where  it  is  printed  in  black  letter ;  the  original  is  lost.  The  above  quotation  is  a  literal 
transcript,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  portion,  which  runs  thus  in  Dugdale, 
“  within  the  ende  under  the  ground-table-stones  with  rough  stone ;  and  fro  the  ground- 
table-stone  bo  . ments ;  and  alle”  &c. 


*  Ledgers  are  also  those  horizontal  bars  of  a 
scaffold  which  lie  parallel  to  the  wall,  those  that  are 
perpendicular  to  it  being  the  putlogs,  and  the  verti- 
'cal  poles  the  standards.  Liggen,  for  lying,  remained 


to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  &c.  W.  Cannynge  of  Bristol, 
by  his  will  in  1474,  leaves  two  service-books,  called 
Liggers,  to  the  choir  for  his  chantry  priests.  Great 
books  of  accounts  are  still  called  ledgers. 

4 - 2 
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xxxiv.  The  works  of  Eton  College  began  July  3,  1441,  and  in  1442  we  find  an 
indenture  with  certain  masons,  who  engage  to  deliver  at  Eton  by 
Whitsuntide  (May  20),  416  feet  of  “  legement  table,  being  full  joints, 
at  the  least  iij  ynches  or  more,  clene  apparailled  in  the  form  that  is 
called  casshe  pece,  according  to  a  mould  to  them  delivered”  by  the 
clerk  of  works ;  also  by  Midsummer  “  1024  feet  of  tweyne  legement 
tables  full  joints  of  iiij  ynches  or  more ;  with  poynts  after  a  mould 
delivered  with  xii  coynes  iiij  skouchon1  anglers  and  viij  square 
anglers  to  the  said  first  legement  table.”  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  as 
quoted  in  Britton,  A.  A.  2.  89. 

These  legement  tables  were  required  within  the  first  year  of  the 
work,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  near  the  ground,  and  it  must  also 
be  presumed  that  the  chapel  was  the  portion  of  work  which  was  first 
begun.  Fig.  11  is  the  basement  profile  of  the  chapel  in  which  B  is 
the  ground  table,  then  occurs  an  unusually  high  plain  portion  of  wall  C, 
and  then  the  first  ledgement  table  F.  Now  the  explanation  which  I 
offer  of  the  above  entry  is  this:  the  416  feet  of  “legement  table,  in  the 
form  that  is  called  casshe  pece”  is  a  part  of  the  table  F,  which  is  worked 
with  a  casement.  Casshe  is  a  misreading  for  casement,  probably  written 
with  a  contraction.  The  “1024  feet  of  tweyne  legement  table”  includes 
the  remainder  of  F  and  the  whole  of  D ;  and  the  basement  is  said  to 
have  a  tweyne  or  double  legement  table,  because  there  are  two,  F  and  D. 

xxxv.  In  xxiii  pet’,  pro  tablis  et  legqemens  empt.  3s.  9 dL  pret  ped.  2 Id.  Elv 
Sacrist  Roll.  13.  E.  III. 

No  context  here  explains  the  term,  which  occurs  amongst  other 
entries  for  the  purchase  of  stone,  and  it  may  therefore  either  be  for  base 
moldings  or  slabs — “  leggers.” 

40.  Bench  table  only  occurs  in  the  above  passage,  (Ex.  xxxm.)  and 
must  mean  the  stone  seat  that  runs  all  round  the  inside  of  the  wall  of 
this  church,  as  in  a  great  many  others. 

xxxvi.  In  the  Katrik  contract  the  mason  “sail  make  tablyng  of  the  endes  of 
the  forsaide  Kirke  of  a  Katrik  with  severonne  tabill.” 

xxxvii.  “  Custus  latamorum.  Et  Johanni  Thomson . pro  factura  xxxv 

ulnarum  tabula ? ....  pro  xxxvij  ulnis  de  perpent’  achillar  ....  pro 
factura  xij  corbels  ....  pro  factura  xxiiij  ulnarum  de  severans  .... 
pro  factura  lv  ulnarum  de  parapent  achillari  et  crestes  .  .  . .”  Expences 
of  Hall  at  Pyttyngton,  1450. 

xxxviii.  “  Md  comenawntyd  and  agreed  with  Wyllm  Est  for  viT  and  111“  footes  off 
cresse  table  and  severall’  table  att  iiijtf.  the  foote,  hytt  to  be  made  off  the 
stone  off  taynton,  &c.  .  .  .”  Expences  of  the  foundation  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Oxford,  1517. 


1  Vide  Index. 
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41.  Mr  Raine,  commenting  upon  the  first  example  only,  refers  the 
epithet  to  the  old  French  severonde ,  the  eaves  of  a  house.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  gables  of  the  aisles  and  chancel  of  Katrik  church  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  so  that  we  are  left  to  guess.  The  other  examples  confirm  this 
derivation,  for  this  table  is  coupled  with  parpents,  corbels  and  crestes,  all 
shewing  that  the  upper  finishing  of  walls  was  in  hand.  The  term  there¬ 
fore  may  belong  to  the  common  gable- coping  represented  in  fig.  12. 

42.  By  Henry  the  Vlth’s  will  the  cloister  of  King’s  College  is  to 
be  in  height  “xx  feet  to  the  corbill  table”  and  a  tower  to  be  in  height 
“120  fete  to  the  corbyl  table?  The  corbell  table  also  occurs  in  the  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the  repairs  of  the  Tower  of  London;  and  64  feet  of  stone  24  h.  viii. 

L  Bayley. 

for  corbel  tables  in  the  Westminster  Accounts.  I©!”1’207' 

The  two  first  examples  prove  that  this  corbel  table  was  at  or  near 
the  summit  of  the  building,  and  in  the  Ely  Rolls  (Exs.  xxxix,  xl)  it 
is  joined  with  gargoyles,  crests,  and  parpents,  all  belonging  to  upper 
works.  Now  corbels  are  known  to  be  ornamental  brackets  which  pro¬ 
ject  from  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  weight.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  granting  the  usual  interpretation,  that  this  is  the  upper 
table  below  the  battlements,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  sculptured 
flowers  or  knots  at  equal  distances,  with  which  it  is  commonly  decorated. 

The  phrase  however  is  more  descriptive  of  the  Norman  corbel  table, 
which  is  really  supported  by  the  corbels,  than  that  of  the  later  examples, 
to  which  the  above  quotations  refer,  and  in  which  the  corbels,  or  rather 
bosses,  are  inserted  amongst  the  moldings  of  the  tabling,  and  do  not 
appear  to  support  it.  The  word  probably  remained  from  the  old  time 
after  the  arrangement  had  changed. 

xxxix.  “  In  36  lapidibus  vocat.  skewes  empt.  27s.  pret  ped.  9.  d.  In  5  gargules 

empt.  5s.  In  80  ped.  de  corbel  tables  empt.  30s.  pret  ped.  4c? . In 

120  ped.  de  corbeil  tables  empt.  1 5s.”  33  E.  III.  Ely  Sacrist  Roll. 

xl.  “  Custus  novi  operis.  In  90ft.  de  parpent  assheler  empt.  45.?.  pro  pede  Gd. 

300  de  sextfother  empt.  41.  In  8  petris  empt.  pro  gargoyles  16.?.  pro 
pet.  2s.  In  40  ped.  de  crestes  magnis  empt.  33s.  4 d.  pro  ped.  7 d.  In 
20  ped.  de  corbel  tables  empt.  18s.  4 d.  pro  ped.  1  Id.  In  8  skochon 
crestes  magnis  empt.  8s.  pro  pet.  12c?.”  Ely  Sacrist  Roll.  45  E.  III. 

42.  To  understand  the  epithets  crest  table  and  skew  table ,  it  will 

be  necessary  to  compare  them  with  other  terms  that  belong  to  the 

upper  finishing  of  the  wall. 

This  commonly  consisted  either  of  a  plain  parapet,  or  of  a  battlement , 
a  well-known  indented  form  originally  borrowed  from  fortification,  but 
afterwards  adopted  largely  in  decorative  architecture.  The  word  is  so 
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well  established,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  concerning 
it.  It  occurs  perpetually ;  thus  in  the  will  of  Henry  VI.  the  battle¬ 
ment  of  the  quier  is  mentioned.  In  the  Burnley  contract,  “  the  hylings 
(aisles)  are  to  be  battled 1  after  the  form  of  a  battling  of  the  chapel,'1 
and  in  the  Fotheringhay  contract,  a  square  embattailement  is  agreed  upon. 

44.  The  specifications  of  works  to  be  done  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
23  Henry  VIII.  contain  many  terms  for  the  upper  works.  A  general 
survey  and  repair  of  the  walls  is  ordered,  and  the  walls  are  to  be 
embattylled,  garytted,  tabled ,  xentyd,  lopyd,  copyde  and  crestyde  with  Cane 
stone ;  which  phrases  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  application 
to  the  several  walls  and  towers  in  order,  with  the  occasional  omission 
of  one  or  more  of  the  words.  Then  again  we  have  such  phrases  as 
the  following : 

xli.  “  The  compass  of  the  same  walle  with  Cane  (Caen  stone,)  a  skew  and 

crestyd . quynys  (quoins)  in  Cane  asheler,  and  more  in  shew 

and  crests  to  the  same  spacys  on  the  west  side . Item  at  the 

Juell  Hows  doore  iij  spaces  covered  with  shew'2,  and  crest.” 

45.  Now  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  skew 
and  crest,  which  surmounts  the  walls,  is  the  common  form  of  coping 
(fig.  13)  consisting  of  a  sloping  face  or  skew  B  topped  by  a  roll  mould¬ 
ing  or  boictel  C  which  forms  the  crest ,  and  thus  we  have  an  excellent 
phrase  for  this  architectural  member.  Cresse  table  (i.  e.  crest  table,)  has 
already  occurred  (Ex.  xxxvm)  and  in  the  Westminster  contracts  we  find 

xlii.  “22  pieces  of  Caen  stone  wrought  for  scutables  (skew  tables)  for  the  new 
alura,”  and  again,  “  13i  feet  of  Caen  stone  for  sencrestes  for  the  new 
alura,”  (sencreste  I  presume  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  phrase  skew 
and  crest.) 

The  flying  buttresses  of  Fotheringhay  are  to  be  made  “according 
to  the  arches  of  the  qwere  both  yn  tablestones  and  crestis,  with  a  sqware 
embattailement  therupon.11  As  the  drawing  shews  them  to  be  of  the 
simplest  form,  with  a  mere  chamfer  on  the  lower  edges,  and  capped 
with  the  above-mentioned  skew  and  crest  molding,  while  the  clerestory 
wall  is  surmounted  by  a  square  embattlement,  I  interpret  the  passage 
by  supposing  the  table  stones  to  mean  the  said  skew ,  the  crestis  to  be 
the  roll  molding,  and  the  embattailement  thereupon  to  allude  to  the 
entire  range  of  the  buttresses,  which  may  be  said  to  be  surmounted 

1  “Bastille':  Fortifie  avec  des  tours  et  des  creneaux.”  (Roquefort). 

2  Skew  is  a  common  word  with  workmen.  “  Shew  or  Campher  is  the  cutting  off 
a  corner  of  a  wall.”  R.  Holmes. 
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by  the  battlement  of  the  clerestory,  and  not  to  mean  that  each  but¬ 
tress  is  to  have  a  square  embattlement,  which  is  a  very  unlikely  deco¬ 
ration. 

Crest  is,  however,  a  general  term  for  any  ornamental  upper  finishing3. 

xliii.  Whethamstede,  abbot  of  St  Alban’s,  spent  upwards  of  £120.  on  tlie  walls  Heames  ot 
of  his  abbatial  library,  “  deducta  vitriacione  crestacione  positione  173^.  l.cxxiii'. 
descorum.” 

xxiv.  In  Lydgate’s  “  T roy  Boke”  Priam  procures — “Each  carver  and  curious  vvarton's 

joyner  to  make  hnottes  with  many  a  queint  floure — to  sette  on  creates  Poetry.  2.  at. 
within,  and  eke  without” — and  soon  after  we  are  told  of  “the  lusty 
tablements — vinettes  running  in  casements.” 

xlv.  “  With  lime  and  stone  for  to  reyse  a  wall, 

With  batayling  and  creates  martiall.” 

Lydgate,  Troy,  213.  c.  xi. 

Crest  has  already  been  quoted  from  the  Ely  llolls,  Ex.  xl,  in 
connection  with  other  entries  relating  to  upper  works,  and  the  walls 
of  Catterick  Church  are  finished  with  “  a  course  of  aschelere  (A),  and 
a  course  of  creste,”  (B),  fig.  13. 

“Crest”  is  even  applied  to  the  cornice  of  the  classical  entablature  Britton, a. a. 

ii.  23. 

in  the  earliest  English  document  that  alludes  to  this  style,  namely,  the 
agreement  with  Torrysany  for  the  monument  of  Henry  VII.,  “a  vault 
with  archytraves,  and  frese,  and  creste.”  “  Basements  of  white  marble 
squared  with  levys  and  crests,”  also  occur  in  the  same  document,  and 
“a  creste  of  copper  gylt  rounde  aboute  the  worke  squared  wyth  portcullies 
and  fflouredelis4.” 

xlvi.  “  A  crest  of  entail  with  a  bowtel  roving  (? )  on  the  crest.”  Beauchamp  Con¬ 
tract  for  desks  and  organ-loft. 

xlvii.  “Le  creste  supi*a  magnum  altare.”  Finchale  Inventories,  ike.  1463. 
p.  ccxcii. 

3  A  projecting  course  of  tiles  with  which  modem  bricklayers  are  wont  to  ornament 
the  top  of  a  wall  below  the  coping  bricks,  is  called  tile  creasing,  evidently  cresting, 
as  above. 

*  I  quote  the  following  from  a  note  of  Mr  Way,  in  page  102  of  his  recent  edition 
of  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum :  “  The  finishing  which  surmounts  a  screen,  roof, 
or  other  ornamented  part  of  a  structure,  was  called  a  crest,  such  as  is  seen  at  Exeter 
Cathedral,  on  the  high-ridged  roof.  The  Stat.  17  E.  IV.  c.  4,  comprises  an  enactment 
respecting  the  manufacture  and  dimensions  ‘  (le  tewle,  appellez  pleintile,  autrement  nosmez 
tliaktile,  roftile,  ou  crestile,’  the  prescribed  length  of  the  last  being  13in.,  the  thick¬ 
ness  five-eighths,  with  convenient  deepness  accordyng.  Crest  tiles,  pierced  witli  an 
ornamental  open  pattern,  were  to  be  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  ancient  hall  of  the  templars 
at  Temple  Balsall,  Warwickshire.  In  Hall's  Chronicle  are  described,  ‘  crestes,  karued 
wyth  vinettes  and  trailes  of  sauage  worke,’  which  ornamented  the  banquetting  house 
prepared  at  Greenwich  in  1527.  Reprint,  pp.  606,  722.  ‘  Crest  of  a  house,  coypeau  de 
la  maison.’  Palsgrave,  Eclaircissement  de  la  Langue  Francoyse,  1530.’’ 
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Holmes's  Ac. 
of  Arm.  3. 
Ill. 


Kennett, 
Par.  Ant. 


p.  71. 


Bayley's 

Tower. 


Sonnier’s 

Diet. 


Holmes’  Ac. 
of  Arm.  iii. 
472- 


K  eunett. 
Par.  Ant. 


IfifiG.  p.  381 


Warton’s 
Hist.  i.  68. 


xlviit.  “Crists,”  says  Randle  Holmes,  “ are  wrought  stones  either  half-round  or 
with  bottles  (bowtells)  or  triangular  to  lay  on  brick  or  stone  walls 
to  secure  them  from  weather.  Some  call  them  top  stones.” 

xlix.  “  Et  Willielmo  Hykkedon  ....  ad  doland.  et  perficiend.  le  crest  super 
cancellum  prioratus  ibidem  xxiv  sol,  &c.”  Accounts  of  Prior  of  Bur- 
cester,  3  H.  VI. 

l.  “  Cristam  ....  pretiosissimam  super  feretrum  gloriosi  martiris  iEdmundi.” 
Cronica  Jocelini  de  Brakelonda,  1198. 

46.  The  slits  or  spaces  between  the  rising  parts  of  the  battle¬ 
ment  are  termed  the  crenels 1  in  the  mediteval  documents,  but  were 
sometimes  simply  called  the  spaces ,  as  in  Art.  44.  The  rising  parts 
are  the  cops. 

li.  “  Item  in  the  liye  white  tower  the  cowpyng  of  xlviij  coppys  on  the  west 
side;  and  on  the  south  side,  the  spaces  between  in  length  vi  fote 
the  left,  and  some  vii  fote,  and  in  height  vi  fote.”  Tower  Works, 
23  H.  VIIT. 

The  phrase  to  “cope”  a  wall,  and  the  “coping”  of  a  wall,  is  still 
in  use  amongst  masons  in  relation  to  the  upper  course  or  crest,  and 
has  the  same  derivation  as  the  cop  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “  cop,"  the  top, 
cop ,  or  head  of  any  thing).  But  in  this  example,  the  expression  “  cowpyng 
of  the  coppys”  distinctly  separates  the  two  words. 

Randle  Holmes  describes  a  battlement  as  made  with  “  wheelers” 
and  “kneelers,”  which  he  thus  defines:  “A  icheeler ,  are  wrought  stones 
that  ly  levell  and  streight,  yet  make  outward  angles  when  other  stones 
are  ioyned  to  them... A  hieeler ,  are  stones  that  stand  upright,  that  makes 
a  square  outward  aboue,  and  inward  below.” 

lii  “  Johanni  Coventre  de  Banbury  tegulatori  capienti  in  grosso  ad  coppiendum 
praedictum  domum  iv  lib.  i  den.”  Accounts  of  Prior  of  Burcester, 
3  H.  VI. 

liii.  “  A  yew-tree  cut  at  the  top  with  loop  and  crest,  like  the  battlement  of  a 
tower.”  Plot’s  Staffordshire. 

This  application  of  “crest”  to  the  rising  parts  or  cops,  is  shewn 
to  be  erroneous  by  the  preceding  explanation,  for  the  crest  is  the 
stone  coping  or  molding  on  the  top  of  the  cop. 

The  square  embattaillement  (of  Fotheringhay)  must  mean  that  the 
crenels  and  the  cops  are  alike  squares  in  their  outline,  in  contradis- 

1  “  Creneaux,  dont  le  singulier  est  Crenel  inusite,  sont  ces  dentelures  quarrees  inter- 
vallees  de  pleins  egaux,  qui  sont  au  liaut  des  murailles  d’une  ville,  tour  ou  forteresse.” 
Diet,  de  Nicot.  The  word  is  variously  spelt  “kymells,”  “  cornelles,”  &c.  in  the  old 
romances.  Licences  to  erect  fortifications  contain  permission  “batellare  et  kirnellare.” 
The  garytte  of  Art.  44  is  a  term  of  fortification,  a  “  guerite,”  watch-tower,  or  look-out 
place  on  the  roof.  (Vide  note  in  Prompt.  Parv.  ed.  1843,  p.  187.)  A  loop  is  a  narrow 
window.  “A  loupe  to  look  out  of  a  house  or  wall.”  Withal,  ed.  1634,  p.  241, 
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tinction  to  another  form  of  battailment,  in  which  the  crenel  is  a 
narrow  slit. 

48.  The  bretissementa  of  Example  lviii.  (below),  seems  to  be  a 
general  term  for  the  upper  finishing  or  parapet  of  the  wall,  for  it  is 
there  specified  that  it  is  to  be  latteled. 

liv.  “And  every  towre  bretexed  was  so  clene, 

Of  chose  stone  that  were  not  ferre  a  sonder.” 

Lydgate’s  Troy,  ii.  c.  11. 

lv.  “On  the  height  of  the  same  cover,  from  end  to  end  was  a  most  fine 
brattishing  of  carved  work.” — Rites  of  Durham. 

lvi.  “Betrax  of  a  walle  (bretasce...bretays)  Propugnaculum2.”  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  50. 

49.  In  the  Catterick  contract  the  word  aloryng  occurs  with  various 
spelling.  Mr  Raine  has  successfully  shewn,  by  .comparing  the  different 
passages3,  that  this  is  the  parapet- wall ;  but,  as  he  observes,  “  the  word  name's  cat- 

terick,  p.  8. 

is,  however,  in  strictness  of  speech,  more  properly  applicable  to  the 
gutter  or  horizontal  foot  and  water  path,  which  the  parapet  supported 
and  protected,  than  to  the  parapet,”  and  this  interpretation  is  confirmed 
by  the  often-quoted  passage  of  Robert  of  Glocester’s  Chronicle. 


LVII. 


LVIII. 


Rob.  of  Gl. 
i.  192. 

Surtees’ 
Scrip,  tres. 
p.  clxxx. 


LIX. 


“  Up  the  alurs  of  the  castle  the  laydes  thanne  stode, 

And  bylielde  this  noble  game,  and  wyche  knyghts  were  god.” 

“  Et  desuper  istam  historiam  fenestrarum  erunt  honesta  alours  et  bretes- 
montz  batellata  et  kirnellata;  quae  quidem  alours  et  bretismentz 
erunt  de  puro  achiler  et  plane  inciso  tarn  exterius  quam  interius” 

“  et  sowtgavill  .  .  .  cum  latitudine  spissitudine  bretismentz  et  alours, 
muris  antedictis  correspondens.”  “  Et  supra  ipsas  fenestras  superiores  p.  eixxxviii. 
faciet  in  utroque  muro  ailours  et  bretissementa  battellata,  de  puro 
achiler.”  Contracts  for  Dormitory,  Durham. 

Randle  Holmes,  describing  a  tower  with  a  plain  battlement  (rather  parapet,) 
says,  that  “the  battlement  is  not  made  with  wheelers  and  kneelers. 


Acad,  of 
Arm.  ii.  470. 


2  In  Mr  Way’s  note  to  this  article,  he  shews  that  the  word  was  applied  rather 
indefinitely,  to  denote  the  various  appliances  of  ancient  fortification,  but  that  it  more 
properly  signified  the  “battlements.”  Randle  Holmes  draws  a  distinction  between  Acad._ of ^ 
brettesing  and  battelling,  which  is  purely  heraldic. 

3  “In  the  first  place  a  buttress  is  spoken  of  as  rising  into  the  table  that  shall  bear 
the  aloring.  The  aloring  was,  therefore,  something  above  the  table  or  cornice. 

Secondly,  the  choir-wall  was  to  be  twenty  feet  high  with  a  ualuryng  above,  that 
is  to  say,  with  a  course  of  ashler  and  a  course  of  crest.  Again,  (3)  the  south  aile 
was  to  be  alourde  like  the  quire,  and  the  north  aile  alurde  (4)  like  the  south  aile, 
and  the  aloryngs  (5),  and  the  aloryng  (6),  were,  by  the  contract,  the  last  parts  of 
the  building  to  be  finished. 

Here,  therefore,  the  word  aloring,  as  understood  by  the  contracting  parties,  must 
imply  the  parapet-wall,  and  the  best  proof  of  this,  in  addition  to  the  above,  is,  that 
the  actual  parapet  consists  of  a  course  of  ashlar  and  a  course  of  crest,  (Fig.  13),  as  was 
required.”  (Raine’s  Catterick.) 
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but  is  straight  and  even  in  (with?)  the  walk  of  the  wall.”  (Vide 
Art.  4G.) 

lx.  “  Alur.e,  or  alurys  of  a  towre  or  stepylle.  Canal,  grunda1.”  Prompt.  Parv.  10. 


This  is  only  one  application  of  the  word  alura,  which  occurs  so 
frequently  in  the  sense  of  a  passage  or  gangway — the  allorium  of 
Du  Cange. 

Bay  ley’s  i.xi.  “  Fieri  faciatis  super  eandem  turrim  in  parte  australi  superius  versus 

Tower,  107.  .  „  .  .  r 

austrum,  imas  aluras  de  bono  et  torti  mseremio  et  per  totum  bene 

plumbari,  per  quas  gentes  videre  possint  usque  pedem  ejusdem  turns, 

et  ascendere,  et  melius  defendere,  si  necesse  fuerit2.”  Rot.  Liberat. 

25  H.  III. 


In  the  following  examples  of  the  uses  of  the  word,  lxii.  lxiii.  shew 
that  it  was  applied  to  the  upper  passages  of  a  church,  commonly  called 

clerestory  and  triforium  galleries3.  In  lxiv.  lxv.  and  lxvi.  it  is  employed 

* 

for  other  passages  or  galleries,  and  in  lxvii.  to  the  covered  ways  at  the 
sides  of  streets,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Chester,  and  in  continental 
cities,  especially  in  Italy. 


Cours.  d’Ant. 
Mon.  t.  5. 
up.  225,  237, 
305,  325. 


Bayley’s 

Tower. 


Reprint,  723. 


1  “  Grunda,  tecti  prominentia.  Italis  gronda  sunt  colliquiae,  nostris  Gouttiere.”  (Du 
Cange.) 

2  M.  de  Caumont  has  shewn  that  wooden  galleries  were  frequently  carried  round 
the  tops  of  towers  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  In  the  twelfth  century,  stone  machi- 
cholated  galleries  were  contrived,  but  these  did  not  always  supersede  the  former. 
He  also  remarks,  that  these  galleries  were  not  always  at  the  extreme  height  of  the 
tower,  for  another  story  often  rose  above  them  before  the  roof  was  put  on.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  these  constructions  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  of  Mr  Johnes’  translation 
of  Froissart.  The  second  peculiarity  seems  to  have  been  imitated  in  some  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  towers,  as  for  example,  the  west  tower  of  Ely,  and  the  angle  turrets  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  The  vamure  of  the  following  examples  was  probably  the  parapet- 
walk.  In  the  repair  of  the  upper  part  of  a  wall  in  the  Tower  of  London,  we  have 
“  the  walke  under  fote  called  the  vamer  to  be  repayred  with  Cane  stone  by  the 
masons.”  (Works  to  be  done  at  the  Tower,  23  Henry  VIII.)  “A  goodly  mount 
with  towers  and  vamures,  al  gilt,  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  forteresse.”  (Hall’s 
Chronicle.) 

3  “  Triforium”  is  by  modern  writers  applied  to  the  gallery  or  galleries  immediately 
over  the  pier  arches  of  a  church,  but  not  to  the  upper  gallery,  which  they  term  the 
clerestory  gallery. 

The  only  ancient  writer  who  uses  the  word  is  Gervase,  in  whose  account  of  Can¬ 
terbury  cathedral  it  occurs  many  times,  and  is  plainly  employed  for  the  clerestory  gallery 
as  well  as  for  the  lower  one,  and  for  one  in  the  side  aisle  wall. 


Gervase, 1303.  Thus  comparing  the  old  choir  with  the  new,  he  says  “  Ibi  triforium  unum,  hie  duo  in 
choro  et  in  ala  ecclesiae  tercium.”  These  three  galleries  are  very  clearly  shewn  in  a 
section  (pi.  v.)  in  Britton’s  Canterbury  cathedral. 

The  word  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  alura,  as  a  passage  or  thoroughfare.  Somner 
scrip' in  X'  inclee<i  <Jerives  it;  from  the  latter  word.  Perhaps  it  was  confined  to  covered  passages,  but 
it  certainly  was  not  to  passages  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  because  the  lower  triforium 
of  Canterbury  is  not  so  constructed,  but  passes  over  the  side  aisle  vaults.  “  Triforium” 
is  also  a  kind  of  pierced  or  open  work  in  embroidery  or  metal ;  for  which  see  “  Tracery” 
below,  and  the  word  itself  in  Ducange,  who  tries  to  comiect  the  two  meanings. 
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LXII. 

LXIII. 

LXIV. 

LXV. 
LX  VI. 
LXVII. 


“Pro  sexdecim  fenestris  factis  de  novo  in  superioribus  alluris  ecclesie, 

12/.  16s.”  Ely  Sacrist  Roll,  21  E.  I. 

“16  loads  of  Rygate  stone  for  the  alura  of  the  upper  chapel”  (of  St  Smith,  191. 
Stephen.)  26  E.  III. 


:  For  timber  for  the  new  alur’  between  the  king’s  chamber  and  the  said  Brayiey’s 
chapel.”  19  E.  II.  HoUses’ 127' 


:  2  pair  of  hinges  for  hanging  two  doors  in  the  new  alura.’ 


Smith,  208. 


“  Alura  qua  ducit  a  coquina  conventus,  usque  ad  cameram  prioris.”  Heame’s 

Otterbourne, 

“  And  thrugh  the  towne  w‘  crafty  purveiaunce  p-  cxi- 

By  grete  avise  and  discrete  ordenaunce, 

By  compase  cast  and  squared  out  by  squyers 
Of  pullished  marble  upon  strong  pyllers 
Devysed  were  longe,  large,  and  wyde, 

Of  every  streate  in  the  fronter  syde 
Fresh  alures,  with  lusty  liye  pynacles, 

And  moustryng  outward  costly  tabernacles 
Vauted  above  lyke  to  reclynatoryes 
That  called  were  deambulatoryes, 

Men  to  walke  togithers  twaine  and  twaine 
To  kepe  them  drye  when  it  happed  to  rayne. 

Or  them  to  save  fro  tempest  wind  or  thundre. 

If  that  them  lyst  shroude  theselfe  there  under.” 

Lydgate,  Troy  Boke4,  c.  xi. 


50.  Water-table  occurs  in  Hall:  “from  the  first  water-table  to  Hail,  chron. 
the  raysyng  or  resun  pieces5,  was  bay  windowes  on  every  side.”  Holmes  Hoimes 
uses  the  epithet  water-tables,  and  says,  the  French  heralds  do  generally 

“  make  their  round  towers  not  with  any  water-tables,  as  we  usually 
draw  them.”  By  his  figure  this  is  the  plain  slope  or  earth-table.  It  is 
also  to  be  found  in  Moxon’s  “  Mechanical  Exercises”  in  the  same  sense,  moxous 

Bricklayer’s 

Leybum  defines  a  water-table  in  brick-work  to  be  “  where  the  thick-  Leybim’f" 
ness  of  the  walls  are  abated  (or  taken  in)  on  either  side  the  thickness  tonice,  1707, 

p.  04. 

of  a  brick,  namely,  two  inches  and  a  half. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a  plain  projection  or  set  off,  one  that 
allows  the  water  to  trickle  down  the  wall,  in  opposition  to  the  larmier 
or  throated  table,  which  throws  the  water  off.  The  word  is  still  in  use. 

51.  In  the  Ely  Rolls,  we  have  “38  ped.  de  kyngestabl’,”  8  E.  III. 


4  Warton  was  the  first  who  drew  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to  the  passages  of 
our  poets  which  illustrate  the  nomenclature  of  ancient  architecture.  He  was  one  of 
the  writers  who  contributed  to  revive  a  taste  for  Gothic  architecture,  and  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Poetry,  and  Notes  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  may  be  found  most  of  the  passages 
which  have  since  been  so  frequently  copied  by  glossary  writers.  The  above  he  has 
not  printed  at  length,  and  therefore  I  have  done  so. 

3  “  Raising  piece,  are  such  pieces  that  lie  under  the  ends  of  beams  and  summers  upon 
brick  and  stone  work,  or  upon  timber  wall-plats  by  the  sides  of  houses.”  (R.  Holmes, 
iii.  111.) 
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and  “  60  ped.  kynges  tables,”  19  E.  III.  But  the  second  entry  is  joined 
with  others,  as  follows,  which  serve  to  explain  its  position. 

lxviii.  “  Custus  novi  operis.  In  100  pet.  vocat  sextefother  12s.  In  16  forme- 
pecys  empt.  8s.  In  crestes  et  parpent  asshlers  empt.  20s.  In  72 
forme-pecys  empt.  In  GO  ped.  kyngestables  et  40  ped.  crestes  67s.” 
Ely  Sacrist  Roll,  19  E.  III. 

These  entries  I  believe  to  belong  to  the  upper  works  of  the  stone 
octagon  at  Ely,  which  were  never  quite  finished,  although  enough  remains 
to  shew  what  was  intended.  These  consist  of  a  parapet,  or  brattishing  of 
open  tracery-work,  surmounted  by  a  bold  crest  of  leaves  connected  by 
inverted  arches  and  foliation.  “  Form-pecys”  I  shall  shew  below  to  be 
the  stones  that  constitute  tracery;  and  the  other  items,  crests  and  parpent 
asshlers  plainly  belong  to  work  of  this  kind.  Beneath  the  parapet,  instead 
of  a  corbel-table,  there  is  a  deep  hollow  occupied  by  running  leaves,  and 
having  small  ball-flowers  at  intervals.  The  form  and  arrangement  so 
nearly  resembles  the  ornament  beneath  the  seat  of  the  royal  throne 
in  the  great  seals  of  Henry  III.  and  the  two  first  Edwards,  that  I 
conjecture  that  it  derived  the  name  of  King’s  table  from  this  imitation. 

Acad. of Ar-  52.  “  Fractable ”  (tract  or  broken  table)  “are  the  wrought  stones 

moury,  lii.l  11  v  y  o 

that  run  up  the  gable  ends  or  dormant  windows,”  according  to  Handle 
Holmes1 ;  and  he  thus  explains  its  several  parts  : — Fig.  14.  “is  termed  a 
gable  end,  the  fractable  wrought  into  a  foot-table  (A),  bottle  (bowtell) 
(B),  square  (C),  and  top  or  crown  bottle  (D).” 

Fractable  will  of  course  apply  to  that  kind  of  battlement  in  which  the 
table  mitres  and  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  cops,  instead  of  being  placed 
only  on  the  horizontal  parts  of  the  cops  and  crenels. 

53.  Lastly,  from  the  mediaeval  tablement  has  been  derived  the  word 
entablature ,  now  universally  employed  for  the  combination  of  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice,  which  rests  on  the  classical  columns.  Vitruvius  has 
no  single  term  to  express  the  group,  and  uses  therefore  a  circumlo- 

1  The  “  Academy  of  Armory”  of  this  author,  (Chester,  1688,)  is  a  vast  collection  of 
technical  words  from  all  arts  and  sciences,  gathered  principally  from  books ;  as  for 
example,  his  workmen’s  words  in  the  building  arts  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from 
Moxon.  But  many  of  them  were  obtained  by  himself  from  workmen,  and  thus  he 
has  preserved  to  us  several,  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places  in  the  course 
of  this  paper.  This  appears  from  his  complaint  of  a  shoemaker,  who  gave  him  the 
terms  of  his  craft  “so  mincingly,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  I  should  have  robbed 
him  of  his  Art,  in  which  I  did  rest  satisfied  till  a  more  Ingenious  person  informed 
me  of  the  whole.”  Of  the  masons,  he  says,  “  I  cannot  but  Honor  the  Fellosliip 
because  of  its  Antiquity,  and  the  more  as  being  a  Member  of  that  Society  called  Free¬ 
masons.  In  being  conversant  amongst  them,  I  have  observed  the  use  of  these  severall 
tools  following,  &c.” 


Acad,  of  Ar¬ 
moury,  iii. 
349. 

iii.  393. 
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cution.  He  speaks  of  “  membra  quse  supra  columnas  iraponuntur,”  and  1. 4.  e.  1. 
of  “  epistylia  et  ornamenta  columnarum2.”  \.6.c.s. 

Philander,  however,  invents  the  word  “  trabeatio,”  which  John  Shute, 
who  copies  much  from  him,  calls  “  trabeations,  in  inglishe  called  archi¬ 
trave,  frise,  and  cornish.”  The  Italians,  and  most  of  the  other  writers  of 
the  Renaissance ,  commonly  employ  the  triple  expression,  “architrave,  frieze, 


and  cornice3.” 

In  Delorme,  however,  we  find  entablement  in  the  mediaeval  sense  as 
a  mural  cornice,  but  by  no  means  in  the  modern  sense.  But  Chambray 
is,  I  believe,  the  first  writer  who  so  employed  it ;  and  Evelyn,  his  trans¬ 
lator,  (in  1664),  who  renders  it  entablature ,  was  the  first  to  introduce  it 
into  this  country. 

54.  An  obtuse  external  angle  was  called  a  scutcheon. 


lxix.  “  xij  coynes,  iiij  skouchons  anglers,  and  viij  square  anglers  to  the  said  Britton, 
legement  table.” 


2  In  the  Athenian  inscription,  however,  the  three  members  of  the  entablature  are 
included  in  the  term  emo-Tara,  according  to  Wilkins  (“  Prolusiones  Architectonicae,” 
p.  59.) 

3  This  general  triple  division,  universally  adopted  throughout  the  literature  of  the 
Renaissance,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Vitruvius.  In  this  author  the  great  members  of 

the  entablature  are  Epistylium,  zophorus,  denticulus,  corona,  sima.  Alberti  apparently  Alberti,  1.  7. 
invented  the  term  coronix  by  which  to  designate  the  whole  group  of  members  above  the  c' 9' 
zophorus,  or  frieze.  “  Coronices  appellamus  partes  eos  supremas,  quae  supra  tignum 
promineant.”  The  manifest  convenience  of  this  generalization  has  introduced  the  word, 
without  alteration,  into  all  languages,  (cornice  Italian,  corniche  French,  cornice  English, 
cornija  Spanish,  karniess  German.) 

As  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  these  additions  to  the  classical  terms,  I  may  as  well 
mention  another  word,  which  although  English,  and  confined  for  a  long  while  to  the 
workmen,  has  now  assumed  the  place  and  resemblance  of  a  good  classical  term — I  mean 
Pediment,  which  we  now  universally  apply  to  the  triangular  gable  of  classical  architec¬ 
ture,  the  “Fastigium”  of  Vitruvius  and  of  the  Italians,  who  also,  together  with  the 
French  and  English  writers,  employ  Frontispicio — Frontispice — Fronton — Frontispiece, 
respectively.  Evelyn  says,  “  those  roofs  which  exalted  themselves  above  the  cornices 
had  usually  in  face  a  triangular  plain  or  gabel  within  the  moldings  (that  when  our  work¬ 
men  make  not  so  acute  and  pointed  they  call  a  Pedament ,)  which  the  ancients  named 
Tympanum.”  Evelyn’s  “  Account  of  Architects  and  Architecture,”  50.  The  earliest 
example  of  the  word  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  in  the  English  translation 
of  the  Hypnerotomachia,  “  the  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dreame,”  1592.  The  original  passage, 
describing  the  fayade  of  a  temple,  “  A1  frontisjiicio  overo  fastigio,”  &c.  is  translated  Poiiphiii 
(and  with  the  marginal  note)  as  follows :  Hyp'  c’  V11‘ 

“  And  to  return  to  the  view  of  the  whole  frame,  in  the  disposing  thereof  as  aforesaide,  “  a  periment 
the  Coronices  by  a  perpendycular  lyne  were  correspondent  and  agreeing  with  the  faling  out  EngiSi'.^ 
of  the  whol  worke,  the  Stilliced  or  Perimeter,  or  vtter  part  of  the  vppermost  Coro- 
nice,  onely  except,”  (p.  22,)  (“  il’  stillicidio  della  suprema  cornice.”)  The  “  still icidio” 
is  generally  “  gocciolatoio”  in  Italian.  The  insertion  of  the  word  Perimeter  seems  to 
shew  that  this  writer  derived  Periment  from  it,  as  a  space  surrounded  or  bounded 
by  a  perimeter  of  moldings.  Pedamerito  in  Italian  is  used  by  Scamozzi  for  the  Arch.  Un.  n. 
Stereobate.  '  pp43’^ 
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MX.  “  In  8  skochoncrestes  magnis,”  (vide  Ex.  xl.),  Ely  Sacr.  Roll,  45,  E.  III. 

lxxi.  “  And  when  the  said  stepill  cometh  to  the  hight  of  the  said  body,  then 

hit  shall  be  chaungid  and  turnyd  in  viij  panes,  and  at  every  scouchon 
a  boutrasse  fynysht  with  finial.”  Fotheringhay  Contract. 

lxxii.  “  Tholus.  The  knop  in  the  middle  of  a  timber  vault,  where  the  endes  of 
the  postes  doe  meet.  Some  call  it  a  scutchin.”  Higins,  212. 


Vide  Nicot 
Cotgrave  and 
Roquefort. 


Ex.  lxix.  specifies  twelve  “coins,”  of  which  eight  are  to  have  right 
angles,  and  the  other  four,  obtuse  angles,  or  “scutcheons1.”  The  latter 
pieces  seem  to  be  intended  to  carry  the  legement  table  round  semi¬ 
octagon  turrets  ;  and  the  scochon  crestes  of  the  next  example  are  also 
crestes  mitering  round  the  angles  of  octagonal  turrets.  Example  lxxi. 
clearly  refers  to  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  lanthorn,  which  still  crowns 
the  tower  of  the  church  ;  and  example  lxxii.  apparently  describes  the 
octagonal  post  which  receives  the  principal  rafters  of  an  octagonal- roof. 

55.  Gargoyle,  a  water-spout,  as  an  old  and  an  established  French 
word,  need  not  detain  us  beyond  the  statement  that2  it  is  used  also  by  our 
own  early  writers,  as  in  Exs.  xxvi.  xxxii.  xxxix.  xl.  Gutters  also  fre¬ 
quently  occur  ;  but  the  earliest  mention  that  I  have  met  with  of  an 
arrangement  for  the  conveyance  of  the  rain-water  down  to  the  ground, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  pour  from  the  gargoyles,  is  the  following  order 
for  the  repair  of  the  White  Tower  of  London,  in  1241,  which  not  only 
directs  the  rain-water  spouts  to  be  carried  down,  but  also  points  out  the 
reason,  namely,  that  the  newly  whitewashed  walls  may  not  be  damaged. 


Bayley’s 
Tower,  107. 


Lxxm.  “Onmes  gutteras  plumbeas  magnae  turns  a  summitate  ejusdem  turns  per 
quas  aqua  pluvite  descendere  deberet  usque  ad  terrain  extendere 
faciatis  et  descendere ;  ita  quod  murus  dictae  turris,  per  aquam  pluviie 
distillantem,  qui  de  novo  est  dealbatus,  nullo  modo  possit  deperire, 
nec  de  facili  prorumpere.”  Rot.  Liberat.  25  H.  III.  (1241.) 


Billings’ 

Kettering. 


This  improvement  was  very  sparingly  introduced ;  traces  of  it  are 
to  be  found  in  a  very  few  buildings :  Kettering  church,  for  example,  and 
King’s  College  Chapel.  Lydgate  vaunts  it  as  an  unusual  practice. 


Lydgate’s  lxxiv.  “And  every  house  covered  was  with  lead, 

Marshe,  1555.  And  many '  gargoyle  and  many  hydous  head 

With  spoutes  thorough  and  pipes  as  they  aught. 
From  the  stone  worke  to  the  canell  raught, 
Voyding  fylthes  lowe  into  the  grounde 
Thorough  grates  made  of  yron  perced  round.” 


1  Can  this  word  be  a  corruption  of  “skew  coin”? 

2  “ Gargles  of  mens  figure,  Telamontes,  Atlantes.  Gargles  of  womens  figure,  Caria- 
tides,”  from  Withal's  Dictionary,  may  serve  to  shew  the  technical  errors  of  the  early 
Lexicographers.  H  orman  says  “  Make  me  a  trasse  standynge  out  upon  gargellgs  that 
I  may  se  about”  (Vulgaria,  241),  confounding  them  with  corbels. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  PILLARS,  ARCHES,  AND  VAULTS. 


56.  The  English  word  for  the  pier  or  column  on  which  the  arches 
rest,  was  universally  pillar  3 4.  Of  this,  besides  its  use  in  documents,  we 
have  the  direct  evidence  of  an  early  and  of  a  late  writer.  Gervase  has 
“  columpnse  enim  ecclesise  quae  vulgo  pilarii  dicuntur.”  And  Sir  Henry  chroi^Ger- 
Wotton,  in  1624,  says,  “  Pillers,  (which  we  may  likewise  call  columnes, 53' 
for  the  word  among  artificers  is  almost  naturalised).”  The  Latin  writers,  Cotton, 
however,  generally  use  columna,  and  sometimes  its  diminutive,  columnella 
for  the  smaller  shafts. 

lxxv.  “  exomavit  columnas  ....  columnellis  marmoreis  cum  juncturis  icneisLeiami.it. 
deauratis,”  (MS.  in  Leland ;)  for  “  conglutinand”  the  images,  and  “ co- 
lumpnell”  around  the  shrine.  3.?.  5 d.  (Raine’s  Cuthbert,  132.) 

lxxvi.  “  duos  utrinque  pilarios  apposuit  quorum  duos  extremos  in  circuitu  Gervase, 129a 
columpnis  marmoreis  decoravit.”  (Gervase.) 

lxxvii.  “  Indefectihus  murorum,  pylers  graduum,”  &c . (Tower  of  London,  Bay!|y’s 

9  E.  III.)  l’Espace  entre  les  Pyllers  a  Wes tmons tier.  (Indenture  for  Rymer. 
Tomb  of  Q.  Anne),  &c . 

57*  Bases  and  capitals  are  also  mentioned.  But  the  English  word 
for  the  latter  is  always  Chapiter ,  or  its  diminutive,  Chapitrel,  (chapitel, 
Roquefort).  The  term  Capital  was  brought  in  by  the  writers  of  the 
Renaissance,  in  imitation  of  the  “  Capitello,”  and  “  Capitulum  V’ 

3  Sir  Christopher  Wren  describes  the  “ marble  shafts”  at  Salisbury,  adding,  “I  cannot  Parentaiia, 
call  them  pillars,  because  they  are  so  small  and  slender,  and  generally  bear  nothing,  but  04 

are  only  added  for  ornament  to  the  outside  of  the  great  pillars,  and  decently  fastened  with 
brass.”  And  he  uses  “  pillar”  constantly  in  describing  both  Gothic  and  Roman  buildings. 

Randle  Holmes  tells  us  that  “amongst  workmen  of  the  free-masons’  science,  a  column  is  R.  Holmes, 
ever  round,  and  the  pillar  with  its  capital  and  pedestal  square.” 

“  Pier  (pep.  Ang.  Sax.)  a  peer,  pillar,  or  foot  of  a  bridge.”  Somner.  (Spelman  quotes  s^eiman  s 
pera  in  the  latter  sense.)  The  Norman  pillar  seems  to  have  driven  the  Saxon  pier  out  of 
decorative  architecture,  for  it  never  occurs  in  the  mediaeval  documents.  It  makes  its 
appearance  again  in  the  workmen’s  hooks  of  the  seventeenth  century,  (as,  for  example,  in 
Moxon,  1693),  “  Bricklayers’  Work,”  pillars  or  piers;  and  Rickman  applied  it  to  the 
pillars  of  a  gothic  church.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  word  belongs  more  to 
mechanical  construction  than  to  decoration.  A  pillar  is  a  decorative  member  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  having  a  base,  capital,  and  other  conventional  appendages,  but  a  pier  is  any 
isolated  mass  of  construction,  such  as  the  wall  between  two  windows. 

4  The  spelling  was  not  settled  at  first :  “  capitell,”  “  eapitel,”  are  used  by  Haydocke 
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Gervase,l294, 

53. 

Surtees 
Scrip.  Tres. 

11. 


Poyrter  in 
Nash’s  Wind¬ 
sor. 


Exod.  xxxvi. 
38. 


Lydgate’s 

Troy. 


Manners  and 

Household 

Expenses. 


iixxvm.  “  Ad  bases  pilariorum  murus  erat’  (Gervase).  “Basis  cum  capitellis  et 
columpnis.”  (Exeter  Fabric  Roll,  1331).  “  A  transmarinis  partibus 
deferebantur  columpnse  et  bases  marmoreae.”  (G.  de’  Coldingham.) 
“  The  pillars  and  chapetrels  that  the  arches  and  pendants  shall  rest 
upon.”  (Fotheringhay  Contracts.) 

lxxix.  “  In  uno  corda  longa  «npta  pro  le  cliapitres  deaurandis  et  columnis 
depingendis,  8 d.”  Ely  Sacrist  Roll,  10  E.  III.  The  rope  of  course 
was  to  suspend  the  painter  during  his  operations  instead  of  a  scaffold. 

Chapitrell ,  bases,  pilers 1  rondes  and  quarr ,  occur  in  the  particulars  of  the 
wax  herce  of  queen  Anne,  described  below.  “  120  Chaptrielles  and  baces,” 
in  the  stall-work  of  St  George’s  Chapel,  “  The  head  or  Chapter  of  the 
piller,”  (Higins,  204).  “  Chapiter  ”  is  preserved  in  our  authorised 

version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  word  survived  to  the  time  of  Moxon, 
who,  in  1677,  tells  us  we  may  “add  a  keystone  and  chaptrels  to  an 
arch  meaning,  however,  the  impost  moldings. 

58.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars  were  sometimes  called  verges.  Thus 
Lydgate,  “  the  fresh  embowing  with  verges  right  as  lynes,”  where  the 
“  embowing  ”  expresses  the  groups  of  curved  vault-ribs,  and  the 
“  verges  ”  the  shafts  from  whose  chapitrels  they  spring.  So  the  canopy 
of  Hector’s  tomb  is  described  by  the  same  author,  “  with  crafty  arches 
raised  wonder  clene,  embowed  over.”  The  shaft  of  a  classical  column 
is  termed  the  “  Verge  de  la  colonne,”  by  some  of  the  early  French 
writers,  as  Bullant  and  Mauclerc.  In  the  roll  of  payments  for  the 
Eleanor  crosses,  lately  published  by  the  Boxburghe  Club,  several  entries 
occur,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens : — 

Lxxx.  In  1292.  “  Roberto  de  Corf,  in  partem  solutionis  pro  iij  flecchiis  iij  capitibus 
et  iij  agnis  de  marmore  ad  Cruces  de  Lyncolnia,  Norhamtonae  et  Wau- 
tham.” 

1293.  “  Willielmo  de  Bernalc,  cementario  .  .  .  pro  cariagio  quatuor 
imaginum  ad  crucem  Norhamtonae,  et  pro  cariagio  capitis  et  lancece 
ejusdem  crucis  de  Londonia  usque  Norliamtonam. 

Will°de  Hibernia  (imaginatori)  cementario  pro  factura  virgce  capitis 
anuli  et  imaginum  crucis  Norhamtonae.” 

“  Johanni  de  Bello,”  for  a  scaffold  at  Northampton,  and  “  pro 
virga  capite  et  imaginibus  ejusdem  crucis  ibidem  assidendis.” 

and  Evelyn.  Randle  Holmes  says,  that  “  the  capitall  is  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  the 
chapiter  the  ball,  or  any  other  kind  of  work  that  is  made  to  adorn  the  capitall.”  3,  459, 
“  he  made  also  iiij  pilers  of  the  trees  of  sechym,  whiche  pilers  withe  the  heedis  he  over- 
gildide  and  zetide  the  silvre  foundamentis  of  tho.”  Exodus  xxxvi.  36.  Wicliffes  version. 
“Fotynge  or  fundament,  fundamentum”  and  “grownde  of  byggynge,  or  fundament  of  a 
byldyng.”  Promp.  Parv.  pp.  174,  216.  The  first  courses  in  a  foundation  are  still  called 
the  footings.  In  Coverdale’s  version  we  find  “  pilers  with  their  knoppes.” 

1  “  The  pilers  of  that  cloistre  alle — Beth  iturned  of  cristale — with  harlas  (?)  and 
capital — of  grene  jaspe  and  red  coral.”  Vide  Warton,  i.  9. 
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We  have  here  the  complete  history  of  a  kind  of  pillar  which  appears 
to  be  indifferently  termed  mrga ,  fleche ,  lancea ,  which  is  made  of  Purbeck 
marble  from  Corfe,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  capital.  The  rough  form 
seems  to  have  been  sent  by  Robert  de  Corf,  conveyed  to  Northampton  by 
William  de  Bernak,  wrought  and  finished  by  William  de  Hibernia,  and 
fixed  in  its  place  by  John  de  Bello.  I  conjecture  from  these  entries 
that  the  cross  was  surmounted  by  a  shaft  and  capital,  upon  which  stood 
an  Agnus  Dei,  the  “agnus”  of  the  first  paragraph,  and  the  “anulus” 
or  rather  agnulus  of  the  others1. 

Ex.  iv.  (p.  10),  shews  that  the  shaft  was  sometimes  called  a  bowtell, 
but  rather  as  a  molding,  than  as  a  diminutive  pillar  or  columned2. 

59.  A  pair  of  shafts  attached  either  to  two  opposite  piers,  (or  to  a 
wall  and  a  pier),  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  an  arch  or  rib,  are 
termed  responds  in  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  who  assigns  the  breadth  both 
of  the  quire  and  of  the  aisles  of  Eton  chapel,  “within  the  responds — 
responders — or  from  respond  to  respond;”  and  the  piers  of  Fotheringhay 
church  are  termed  “  mighty  pillars,  with  four  respounds.”  Gervase  oerv.  1294. 
simply  terms  them  “  semipilarii.” 

60.  Below  the  base  moldings  of  a  pillar  are  placed  certain  blocks, 
analogous  to  the  pedestal  or  stylobate  of  antiquity.  A  charge  for  four 
columns,  with  bases,  sub-bases ,  and  capitals,  occurs  in  the  Exeter  Fabric  Britt.  Exeter. 
Rolls  of  1318-19.  But  the  mediaeval  term  for  this  sub-basis  seems  to 

have  been  Patin ,  both  in  France  and  England ;  for  that  we  had  the  word 
Patand ,  is  shewn  by  the  Beauchamp  contracts,  where  it  occurs,  (but  in 
the  carpenters1  sense  of  the  lower  rails  of  a  frame).  At  present  we  only 
retain  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  pair  of  pattens.  The  following  quotations 
will  illustrate  its  meaning. 


lxxxi.  “  Stylobata,  ...  he  patin  ou  la  pate  d’une  colomne.  The  footestal  of  Higins 
a  piller,  or  that  which  beareth  up  a  piller,  and  whereon  it  standeth  on  Junius’ 
ende  ....  Basis,  the  foote  or  base  of  a  piller.”  Higins,  203.  “  Patin. 

A  pat  tin  or  clog,  also  the  footstall  of  a  pillar.  Cotgrave3.” 


1  Entries  also  occur  for  the  same  appendage  (of  virga,  caput  and  anulus )  to  each  of 
the  crosses  of  Waltham,  S.  Alban’s,  Dunstaple,  and  Stratford. 

2  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  fleche  above  quoted  is  in  favour  of  Mr  Will¬ 
son’s  opinion,  that  bowtell  or  boltel  is  the  diminutive  of  bolt,  the  shaft  of  a  javelin. 

3  “  Les  patins  sont  des  especes  de  plinthes  de  trois  pouces  de  haut  sur  presque  autant 

d’epaisseur  qui  servent  de  base  a  tout  l’ouvrage ;  Is  regnent  de  toute  la  longueur  des 
stalles,”  &c.  This  explains  the  “  patand”  of  the  Beauchamp  contract.  duMmufsier, 

Stallum,  Stallo,  Estal ,  Stall,  are  mediaeval  wrords,  as  a  seat,  (in  a  quire  for  example),  or  r-  22°- 
a  table  upon  which  goods  are  exposed  to  sale,  but  whether  Pied’estal  and  Footstall  were 
used  in  France  and  England  before  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  or  were  then  derived 
from  the  Italian  “  Piedestallo,”  I  have  no  evidence  to  decide. 
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Delorme,  &c. 


Ely  Sacrist 
Roll. 


Palgrave's 
Kalendars,  i. 
164. 

Sparke,  107. 


Smith,  207, 
208,  190. 


MS.  quoted 
in  Lei.  Coll, 
i.  23. 

Matt.  Paris, 
1056. 

W.  Worces¬ 
ter,  256. 


Nasmith,  244. 


Acad,  of 
Arm.  3.  473. 

Leonis  Palla 
dio,  ii.  46. 


Evelyn’s 
Ace.  of  Arch. 
27- 


61.  There  are  two  words  belonging  to  vaults,  which  are  so  much 
alike,  that  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  difference  between  them. 
“  Voussure,”  is  a  vault  or  vaulting  in  general1 2,  “voussoir,”  is  one  of 
the  wedge-shaped  stones  of  which  arches  are  constituted8.  The  latter,  as 
a  mediaeval  word,  only  occurs  in  the  Ely  rolls. 

lxxxii.  “  In  120  ped.’  de  vousoirs  emp’  40$.  pret.  ped.  4d.  ....  In  60  ped.’ 

Burwell  de  vousoirs  empt.’  10$.  S3  E.  III.  Item  20$.  pro  petris  de 
Borewell  videlicet  vowsoures.  42  E.  III.” 

The  former  word,  under  various  spellings,  is  more  common. 

lxxxiii.  “  Indentura  .  .  .  3  de  fousura  capelle  Sancti  Stephani  Westml”  20  E.  Ill 

l  xxxiv.  “fecit  dealbare  volsuras  in  retro  clioro.”  Swap  ham.  Peterborough 
Chronicle. 

lxxxv.  “  timber  ready  prepared  for  the  upper  veusura  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Stephen.” 
4  E.  III.  Also  “  vesura  .  .  .  veusure  .  .  .  vousure3.” 

62.  For  a  vault,  however,  the  monastic  writers  either  use  fornix  and 
testudo,  or  more  commonly  “  volta,”  (from  the  French  voute),  sometimes 
with  an  apology,  as  “Arcus  lapideos  quos  vulgo  dicimus  voltas,”  or, 
“  quae  vulgariter  avolta  dicitur.”  “  Archum  anglice  unum  vowt.” 

63.  Each  compartment  of  the  vaulting  was  termed  a  severy.  Thus 
in  the  contracts  for  King’s  College  chapel  vault,  each  severey  is  to  cost 
£100,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  payments  by  instalments, 
“from  tyme  to  tyme,  until  all  the  seid  12  severey s  be  fully  and  perfyttly 
made  and  performed.”  4  H.  VIII. 

lxxxvi.  Memorandum  de  le  severee  duarum  fenestrarum  unius  ex  opposito  alterius 
inter  duas  columpnas  continet  apud  ecclesiam  RadclyfF  22  pedes,  et 
in  longitudine  26  pedes.  W.  de  Worcestre. 

1  “  Voulsure,  voulte  cave,  voute,  lieu  souterrain.”  Roquefort,  Glossaire  de  la  langue 
Romaine.  “  Vausing,  is  to  make  the  jaumes  (of  a  window,)  to  oversale  the  Mullions,  and 
that  is  wrought  into  severall  kind  of  mouldings,  and  adorned  with  other  works  as  the 
master  pleaseth  to  put  on.”  Randle  Holmes.  A  sailing  course  for  a  projecting  course 
of  bricks  is  still  used. 

2  In  Inigo  Jones’  notes  to  Palladio  already  mentioned,  I  find  gimal  used  for  voussoir. 
“  The  gimals  and  keystone  of  the  arch.”  In  the  English  Serlio,  “  translated  out  of  Italian 
into  Dutch,  and  out  of  Dutch  into  English,”  1611,  “the  cunei  or  pennants  of  the  arch” 
continually  occur;  but  I  believe  the  translator  has  merely  taken  the  Dutch  “penan ten’’ 
for  want  of  knowing  the  corresponding  English  word.  However,  Evelyn  also  employs  it. 
In  describing  the  form  of  arches,  the  rysant  gabletts  (Ex.  ix.  p.  11)  of  the  King’s  College 
Contract  shews  that  the  ancients  applied  to  arches,  the  terms  of  moldings,  as  we  do  now. 
The  outline  of  these  gablets,  shewn  at  A  fig.  15,  is  the  ogee  or  ressant-shaped  arch. 
Randle  Holmes’  “crown  bottle,”  &c.  (Art.  52)  is  another  example. 

3  Spelt  vensura,  vonsura,  &e.,  in  Smith's  text. 
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lxxxvii.  “  facta  sunt  per  eosdem  tres  le  civerys”  (namely  of  Norwich  cloister)  .  .  .  ^^2215.  ^ 
“  usque  ad  illas  les  civerys  in  quibus  mariatagia  dependent.”  W.  de 
W  orcestre4. 


By  Gervase,  however,  ciborium  is  used  in  this  sense.  Now  the  ciborium 
is  properly  the  canopy  of  the  high  altar,  which  is  supported  upon  four 
pillars,  and  which  is  usually  vaulted  in  one  compartment.  Thus  each 
compartment  of  a  vault  resembles  a  ciborium ,  and  may  be  so  called. 

“  Duo  quoque  ciboria  hinc  et  inde  ante  liiemem  facta  sunt.”  Severey  f^Jva1s|; 
and  civery  are  apparently  therefore  corruptions  of  ciborium. 

64.  William  of  Worcester  applies  the  term  “fretted  vault 5 * * 8”  to  that 

of  St  Mary,  Redcliffe,  which  is  of  the  class  which  I  have  called  lierne  Trans,  of 
vaults.  The  epithet  fretted  applies  to  the  foliation  of  the  compartments ;  1842' 
for  he  also  uses  it  for  the  west  door  of  Radcliflf,  which  he  says  is  “  fretted” 
in  the  head.  The  passage  is  erroneously  printed  in  Nasmith,  and  runs  thus 
in  the  manuscript : — 

l xxxvm.  “  Latitudo  capelltc  Beatse  Marise  de  Radclyff  in  occidentali  parte  ecclesia?  ms.  p.  m 

continet  10  virgas.  Longitudo  de  capelle  ....  Altitudo  voltae  frettte  ’ 

archuatse  usque  ad  coopertura  plumbi  ....  Altitudo  voltse  arcliuatte 
tocius  ecclesise”  &c.  &c. 

“  frette  vowted”  occurs  again  in  reference  to  St  John’s  Chapel,  Bristol.  NasmUh, 

65.  The  great  stones  which  are  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs, 
and  which  are  usually  decorated  with  sculpture,  are  Keys ,  Bosses,  and 
Knottes.  Thus, 


LXXXIY. 


xc. 


XCI. 


XCII. 


Gervase  describing  the  progress  of  the  works  at  Canterbury,  relates  how 
certain  compartments  or  “ ciboria”  of  the  vaults  were  completed. 

These,  putting  a  part  for  the  whole,  he  calls  claves,  and  explains  Gervase, 
“  clavern  pro  toto  pono  ciborio,  eo  quod  clavis  in  medio  posita  partes 
undecunque  venientes  claudere  et  confirmare  videtur.” 


“  In  quibus  (pilariis)  appositis  clavibus  et  fornice  facta.” 

“  The  principal  keys  of  the  said  vault,  shall  be  wrought  more  pendaunt  Nash,  wind- 
^  sor  Cystic 

and  hollower  than  the  keys  of  the  body  of  the  chapel,  and  all  the 
other  lesser  keys  to  be  wrought  more  pendant  and  hollower  than  the 
keys  in  the  body  of  the  said  chapel.”  Indenture  for  the  Roof  of  St 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  5  June,  1505. 


“  Et  ferront  les  dits  kervers  un  arche  d’alabastre  amounte  tout  la  dite  Halstead’s 
tombe  en  longure  et  largure  avec  pendants  et  knottes Indenture  pem°Sies’ 
for  tomb  of  Ralph  Greene. 


4  This  article  relating  to  Norwich  cloister  is  written  in  a  different  and  later  hand  and 

ink  from  the  rest  of  the  MSS.  Nasmith  has  not  noticed  this,  and  has  printed  elvers  for 

civerys  in  the  first  of  the  above  passages. 

In  Auvergne  cibory  is  used  for  a  vaulted  tomb.  (Ducange).  A  compartment  is  also 
termed  a  Bay.  Vide  Contracts  in  Chandler’s  Life  of  Waynflete,  p.  398. 

8  Vide  Art.  79,  p.  54,  below. 
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Lyttelton’s 
Exeter,  8. 


Smith’s  West¬ 
minster,  190. 


xcm.  “  The  riche  Cardinal  of  Winchester  gildid  al  the  Floures  and  Knottes 
in  the  Voulte  of  the  Chirch.”  Leland,  Itin.  i.  18. 
xciv.  “  Solut.  Joh.  Badde  peyntor  de  Exon  pro  pictura  lvii  nodorum  in  australi 
ambulatoria  eccles.  Cath.  Exon.”  Exeter  Fabric  Roll,  1489. 
xcv.  “  Carpenters  carving  the  bosses  of  the  upper  chapel.”  (twice.)  St  Ste¬ 
phen’s  Chapel,  21  E.  III. 

xcvr.  “  Solut.’  Magistro  Will0.  Schank1  pro  dicta  volta  depingenda  cum  le 
chapitres  et  boces  deaurandis  ex  conventione  in  grosso.  10/.”  Ely 
Sacrist  Roll.  10  E.  III. 

xcvii.  ,f  Solut.’  uno  tomatore  pro  boces*  ad  voltam  superioris  istoriae  tornando, 
5s.  9 d.”  .  “  Solut.  Johanni  de  Burwell  pro  j  imagine  talhando 

super  le  principle  keye  voltse  superioris.”  .  ...  “  Solut.  Johanni 
Rok  pro  j  clave  talhando  ad  voltam  superiorem.”  Ely  Sacrist  Roll, 
13  E.  III. 

xcviii.  “  In  duobus  lapidibus  vocatis  keyes,  emp.  3s.”  Ely  Sacrist  Roll,  31 
E.  III. 


Delorme,  107- 


Delorme,  108, 
110. 


Trans.  Inst. 
ofBr.  Arch. 
1842. 


The  latter  entries  relate  to  the  wooden  vault  of  the  central  octagon  at 
Ely,  which  is  arranged  in  imitation  of  a  stone  vault.  Ex.  xcvi.  belongs  to 
the  lower  vault,  and  Ex.  xcvii.  to  the  small  upper  vault  of  the  lantern. 
The  work  of  John  of  Burwell  still  remains  in  the  center,  and  has 
acquired  great  additional  interest  from  the  discovery  of  its  history,  but 
the  remaining  keyes  of  this  vault  have  been  destroyed. 

66.  For  the  ribs  of  the  vault  we  have  only  the  nomenclature  of 
Delorme.  He  calls  mediaeval  architecture  modern  worJc,  and  says,  “  Au- 
iourd’huy  ceux  qui  ont  quelque  cognoissance  de  la  vraye  architecture  ne 
suivent  plus  ceste  fagon  de  voute  appellee  entre  les  ouvriers  La  mode 
Francoise  laquelle  veritablement  je  ne  veux  despriser,  ains  plustost  con- 
fesser  qu’on  a  faict  et  pratique  de  fort  bons  traicts  et  difficiles.”  The 
ribs  according  to  him  were  branches ,  and  were  termed  according  to  their 
position,  croisee  <T ogives  (AB  fig.  16),  Liernes  (DH.  CG)  Tiercerons 
(AC,  AD,  «Scc.)  ;  Formerets  (AF.  EB),  which  lie  next  to  the  wall,  and 
are  only  half  the  size  of  the  others ;  Arcs  doubleaux  (AE.  FB),  which 
separate  the  compartments  of  the  vault,  and  are  thicker  than  the 
others. 

The  solid  block  of  masonry  which  projects  from  the  wall,  and  upon 
which  the  ribs  rest,  is  the  fas  de  charge ,  or  rather,  stat  de  charge.  This 
is  usually  carried  up  to  about  half  the  height  of  the  vault,  as  I  have 
shewn  elsewhere. 


Smith’sWest 
minster,  203, 
217. 

R.  Holmes’ 
Acad,  of 
Armory. 

3.  35U. 


1  Thomas  Shank  occurs  in  the  St  Stephen’s  Accounts,  26  E.  III.,  as  a  gilder  and 
decorator,  “  making  pryntes  and  placing  them  in  the  same  chapel.” 

2  “  On  the  ynsyde  was  the  whole  house  of  Ceder,  with  throwne  knoppes  and  floures,  so 
that  there  was  no  stone  sene.”  (Coverdale’s  Bible.  Kings  iii.  vi.)  A  turner  was  an¬ 
ciently  called  a  thrower.  (Holmes). 
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67.  The  thin  vaulting,  or  voussure,  which  rests  upon  the  ribs,  and  Delorme, 
which  is  usually  constructed  of  the  lightest  material,  is  termed  by 
French  writers  the  “ pendentify  This  word  requires  attention,  because 
at  present,  pendant ,  its  English  equivalent,  has  been  misapplied  to  the 
keys  of  the  vault.  The  term  merely  means  that  the  surface  in  ques¬ 
tion  hangs  over,  and  not  that  it  hangs  down.  It  occurs  in  Ex.  xcu. 
which  is  extracted  from  an  indenture  for  the  construction  of  the 
monument  of  Ralph  Greene,  at  Luffwick,  in  Northamptonshire,  (6  H. 

VI.).  This  monument  still  exists,  but  its  canopy  has  been  unfortu¬ 
nately  destroyed  for  many  years.  A  drawing,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  E.  Blore,  Esq.,  shews  the  monument  in  the  same 
state  as  when  it  was  engraved  for  Halstead’s  Genealogies,  in  1685.  Halstead, is:;. 
It  is  an  altar  tomb,  very  similar  to  that  of  Thomas  Fitz  Alan,  earl  of  B1°re,  Mon. 
Arundel,  1415.  But  it  has  once  had  in  addition  a  vaulted  canopy,  the 
stumps  of  whose  pillars  only  remain.  This  vault  is  described  in  the 
indenture  as  “  un  arche  d’alabastre  amounte  tout  la  dite  toumbe  en 
longure  et  largure  avec  pendants  et  knottes.”  In  which  passage  the 
arche  means  probably  the  external  archwork.  The  pendants  are  the 
vaulting  surfaces  below,  and  the  knottes  the  keys  or  bosses  of  the 
vault. 

The  following  entry  seems  to  refer  to  stone  for  building  the  pen- 
dentives,  or  else  to  the  vousoirs,  which  were  called  “Pennants3.” 

xcix.  “  In  cariagio  et  excisione  petr'  empt.’  apud  S  waff  ham  qua?  vocatur 
pendaunt.”  Ely  Sacrist  Roll,  1322. 


3  Vide  note  to  Art.  61,  above. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  WINDOWS. 


68.  According  to  the  nomenclature  and  orthography  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  parts  of  windows  in  Gothic  architecture,  the  upright  sides 
are  called  jambs ,  the  horizontal  base  is  the  sill,  the  vertical  bars  of  stone 
that  divide  the  openings  are  mullions ,  and  the  horizontal  bars,  if  there  be 
any,  are  transoms.  The  openings  or  light-spaces  between  these  are  termed 
the  lights ,  and  the  complicated  frame- work  above  is  tracery ;  when  the 
window  is  square -headed  the  upper  piece  is  called  the  lintel l. 

These  are  nearly  all  mediaeval  English  words,  and  I  shall  exemplify 
them  in  turn. 


Bayley,  C. 

24  H.  VIII. 


Smith'sWest- 
minster,  207, 
209. 

Bayley, 

24  H.  VIII. 
Poynter. 


Gervase, 
1299,  49. 


In  the  enumeration  of  mason’s  work  at  the  tower  of  London,  we  have — 
“all  the  soyles  and  jawmes  of  two  greate  wyndowes.”  The  soles 
of  the  windows  arc  mentioned  in  the  Fotheringhay  contract,  and 
the  “ soyle  of  the  yle  windowes”  in  the  will  of  Henry  VI.  Also  30 
pieces  of  Caen  stone  wrought  for  stills  in  the  Westminster  accounts. 
“  iij  windows  ij  of  them  w*.  iiij  lyghtes  new  made  from  the  transum 
upward.”  Also  “covering  a  great  bay  window,  and  sowlyng  the 
same  window”  (occurs  twice.)  (Tower  of  London,  24  H.  VIII.) 
“  ij  lyntons  made  for  the  ij  wyndowes  ”  occurs  in  the  carpenters’ 
accounts  of  work  at  the  Tower,  and  “ lintels ”  in  the  stall- work  at 
St  George’s.  (20  E.  IV.)  “  Lynterelles.”  (Hall,  639).  “Lintelles.” 
(Ely  Roll,  33  E.  III.)  “ Bases  fenestrarum”  is  Gervase’s  expres¬ 
sion. 


69.  The  following  passages  contain  mullion ,  with  varying  ortho¬ 
graphy. 


Smith,  184, 
207,  209. 


Bayley. 


ci.  “In  80  pedes  monialium  empt’.  26.?.  8 d.  pro  pede  4 d.”  31  E.  III.  “In 
200  pedes  de  monialibus  empt’.  54s.  2c?.  pret.  ped.  3 Id."  33  E.  III. 
Ely  Sacrist  Rolls. 

cii.  “180  feet  of  Caen  stone  wrought  for  moynielles,”  .  .  .  “two  layers  of 
stone  working  on  the  east  gable  and  moynels.”  St  Stephen’s  Chapel. 

cm.  “  Wrought  by  the  said  joyners  lxxviij  monyalls  of  tymber  in  the  king’s 
gallery,  and  in  the  counsell  chamber  redy  wrought,  as  also  the 


1  Godfrey  Richards,  in  1662,  has  “the  soiles — the  jaumes — and  the  transoms  or  crosse 
pieces  of  windowes.”  In  Moxon’s  Mechanick  Exercises,  1677,  are  “  Jaums — soils  or  sells 
— lintel  and  lintol — transom  (defined,  the  piece  that  is  framed  across  a  double-light 
window) ;  and  munnion  (defined,  the  upright  post  that  divides  the  several  lights  in  a 
window-frame):”  and  Halfpenny,  even  in  1725,  writes  “jaums.” 
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mendyng  of  the  rabetts  of  the  wyndowes,  the  olde  monyalls  of  them 
new  stopped  with  tymber,”  &c.  Tower  of  London,  24  H.  VIII. 

civ.  “  The  postes  or  monyalles  of  every  wyndowe  was  gilt also  “  monelles.”  Reprint,  605, 
Hall’s  Chronicle. 


From  these  examples  it  is  evident  that  the  original  form  of  the  word 
is  monial,  which  I  shall  venture  to  employ  in  future.  I  conceive  it  to 
be  derived  from  the  French  “  moyen ,  qui  est  au  milieu ;”  the  old  form  Lacombe. 
of  which  is  meian  or  menel.  They  are  called  “  Meneaux  ou  croisillons 
des  fenetres,”  in  that  language2. 

70.  The  use  of  the  word  mullion,  as  well  as  of  tracery,  by  the  Rarenuiia, 
modern  writers,  is,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  derived  from  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren,  who  employs  them  habitually  in  his  reports.  Thus,  in 
describing  Salisbury  cathedral,  he  says,  that  “  the  whole  church  is  vaulted 
with  chalk  between  arches  and  cross  springers  only,  after  the  ancienter 
manner,  without  orbs  and  tracery ;  and  the  windows  are  not  made  too 
great,  nor  yet  the  light  obstructed  with  many  muUions  and  transomes 

of  tracery  work - ”  Afterwards,  in  describing  the  proceedings  of  the 

freemasons,  he  mentions  “  the  tracery  work  (as  they  called  it)  of  which 
this  society  was  the  inventors.” 

These  words  were  adopted  by  Bentham  and  Milner,  both  evidently 
deriving  them  from  Wren,  from  whom  they  quote  largely  with  admiration. 

Dr  Plot,  his  cotemporary,  also  uses  the  word  ;  and  from  these  authorities  ^c'[)t's  Staff’ 
the  words  derive  their  present  universal  employment.  Other  early  anti¬ 
quarians  make  use  of  awkward  circumlocutions3  for  tracery.  Thus  War- 
ton,  one  of  the  first  admirers  of  Gothic  architecture,  can  yet  find  no  better 
terms  for  this  beautiful  and  characteristic  principle  of  decoration  than 
“  Ramified  windows  divided  into  several  lights,  and  branched  out  at  the 
top  into  a  multiplicity  of  whimsical  shapes  and  compartments.”  But 
soon  after  he  introduces  a  description  of  “  fret-work  thrown  like  a  web 
of  embroidery  over  the  old  Saxon  vaulting  of  GlocesterV’ 


a  This  word  is  used  both  for  the  uprights  and  the  transoms.  “  Ce  sont  dans  les 
croisees  les  montans  et  traverses  de  bois,  de  fer,  ou  de  pierre,  qui  servent  a  en  separer 
les  jours  et  les  guichets.”  D’A viler. 

The  intermediate  upright  bars  of  framing  are  still  called  by  joiners  muntins,  but 
the  outside  uprights  are  called  styles,  and  the  horizontal  bars  are  rails.  “  Six  pieces 
of  timber  called  mountaynes.”  Smith’s  West.  207. 

“  Orthostatae  ....  contreforts  montants.  The  side  beames  or  postes  in  an  house 
standing  upright :  also  the  stones  in  masonrie  bearing  the  like  stresses,  and  so  placed.” 
Higins’  Junius,  212. 

3  Antony  Wood  speaks  of  the  “  crustation  ”  of  the  windows,  meaning,  I  believe,  the 
cusps;  and  Walpole  describes  “gothic  arches  of  pierced  work”  and  “network/ 

4  R.  Holmes,  another  cotemporary  of  Wren,  gives  both  mullion  and  tracery.  “  Mul- 
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71.  Instead  of  tracery  every  mediaeval  account  relating  to  windows 
contains  an  abundance  of  stones  called  form  pieces ,  and  allusions  to  forms , 
which,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  shew,  was  their  proper  word  for  the  tracery. 

In  France  the  stone  frames  of  Gothic  windows  are  to  this  day  termed 
formes  de  vitres ,  forms  or  seats  for  glass ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  word 
form  (pronounced  with  the  long  o)  bears,  amongst  others,  the  sense  of  a 
seat  or  receptacle,  as  a  long  bench  or  the  seat  of  a  hare1.  Bailey  defines 
form  (in  mechanics)  to  be  a  kind  of  mould  whereon  a  thing  is  fastened 
or  wrought ;  and  we  have  examples  of  this  use  in  the  printer’s  forme 
of  types.  In  French  and  in  the  mediaeval  Latin  the  stalls  of  a  choir 
are  so  termed,  and  the  French  use  it  for  a  stone  dry  dock. 

EncbiMet  In  ^ie  “  Encyclopedie  Methodique,”  after  a  description  of  the 

Metiers, tviii.  process  of  making  up  the  “  panneaux  des  vitres,”  as  they  call  the 
great  sheets  of  lozenge-shaped  glasses,  united  by  lead,  we  are  told  that 
these  panneaux  are  either  placed  in  wooden  frames  as  in  common  build¬ 
ings — in  window  frames  of  iron — or  else  “  dans  des  formes  de  vitres 
divisees  par  des  meneaux  de  pierre,  comrne  dans  nos  eglises.”  The 
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lion  or  munnion,  the  upright  stands  of  a  stone  window.”  “  Trasery  is  the  working  of 
the  top  part  of  a  window  into  several  forms  and  fashions.”  Whether  or  no  this  latter 
word  was  derived  by  these  writers  from  the  masons  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  never  to  be 
met  with  in  the  documents  relating  to  masonry.  But  there  are  two  terms  relating  to 
pierced  work  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  embroiderers  and  workers  in  metal,  from  either 
of  which  “tracery”  may  have  been  derived.  And  considering  the  contemptuous  opinions 
which  Wren  and  his  cotemporaries  entertained  of  this  class  of  decoration,  they  are  likely 
enough  to  have  applied  an  embroiderer's  phrase  to  it.  Evelyn  speaks  of  the  lace  and 
other  cut  work,  and  crinkle  crankle  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel.  One  of  the  terms 
in  question  is  “  triffarie  ”  “opus  triforiatum.”  Under  triforium  Ducange  has  given 
numerous  examples  of  the  use  of  this  word,  and  the  inventories  of  plate  in  Palgrave’s 
“Ancient  Kalendars”  supply  many  more.  It  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  pierced 
work  in  metal,  or  other  material,  sometimes  but  not  always  used  as  a  border.  Of  the 
other  term  we  have  a  distinct  account  in  the  work  of  Theophilus,  “  Diversarum  Artium,” 
who  gives  us  a  whole  chapter  “  De  opere  interrasile.”  This  work  consisted  of  thin  metal 
plates,  upon  which  patterns  of  leaves,  animals,  and  birds  were  traced,  and  the  field  or 
ground  pierced  or  cut  out.  Plates  so  prepared  were  employed  to  ornament  the  covers 
of  books,  and  also  introduced  as  bands  into  stall  work.  Lock-plates  and  furniture  of 
this  kind  of  work  may  still  be  seen.  In  his  preface  he  says  that  the  Arabians  were 
famous  for  this  kind  of  work.  Hence  we  may  suppose  that  patterns,  without  reference 
to  the  piercing  of  the  ground,  in  which  animals  and  birds  are  introduced  derived  their 
epithet  of  Arabesque.  Our  early  writers  usually  term  this  antique  or  antike  work,  “  a 
work  for  delight  sake,  being  a  generall  or  irregular  composition  of  all  manner  of  com¬ 
partments  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  flowers,  fruit,  and  such  like,  without  either  rule  or 
reason.”  Holmes.  “  A  portall  with  panells  of  drapery  worke  with  ij  dores,  with  a  crest 
of  antyk  upon  the  hed  and  ij  splandrellys  for  the  carying  of  the  dore.”  Also  a  “  mantell 
of  waynscot  wrought  with  antyk  over  the  chimney.”  Tower  repairs,  24  H.  VIII.  “  An- 
ticke  woorke  of  Romayne  figures.”  Hall.  Chron. 

1  “  Foorme,  longe  stole.”  “  Foor.ue,  of  an  hare,  or  other  lyke.”  Promp.  Parv. 
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following  entry  for  glazing  in  the  Ely  fabric  Roll  of  13  E.  III.  is 
perfectly  intelligible  with  the  above  nomenclature. 

cv.  “xxi  panell’.  albi  vitri  Is.  10 d.  per  panell.  i  forma  vitri  in  grosso  24 s. 

ij  sera,  alb’  vitri  13s.  Gd.  10  panell.  faciendis  de  vitro  domini  5s.” 

(and  also  a  charge  for  repairing  panells).  “  Solut.  Will0.  Vitriario, 
pro  praedictis  panellis  et  aliis  supponendis  in  formulis  superioris 
istoriae,  per  8  septiminas,  ex  conventione  6s.  8 d.” 

72.  Here  we  have  the  complete  history  of  the  glazing  of  the  win¬ 
dows;  two  seams  of  glass  are  bought,  a  seam  being  120  pounds  or  24  stone. 

One  forma  vitri,  or  “  grande  forme  de  vitres,”  is  paid  for  “  in  grosso,” 
that  is,  a  window  is  completely  glazed ;  and  certain  “  panells  ”  (“  pan- 
neaux”)  are  made  up  and  placed  in  the  formulae  or  small  tracery  of  the 
windows  of  the  upper  story — “  formula”  being  in  this  passage  used  as  a 
diminutive,  of  which  there  are  several  examples  in  Du  Cange  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  seats ;  it  appears  in  one  passage  of  Rymer  as  “  formella.” 

Other  examples  of  the  form-pieces2  follow. 

cvi.  “In  120  ped.  de  vousoirs  empt.  40s.  pret  ped.  id.  In  200  ped.  de 
monialibus  empt.  54.?.  2d.  pret.  ped.  3,jd.  In  90  lapidibus  vocat. 
sextefoyther  empt.  18.?.  4 d.  In  2  lapidibus  vocat.  fourme  peces 
empt.  lid.  In  41  lapidibus  vocat.  fourme  peces  majores  empt. 

27s.  id.  pret.  lap.  Gd.  In  10  lapidibus  minoribus  vocat.  fourme  peces 
empt.  5s.  In  60  pedes  Burwell  de  vousoirs  empt.  10s.”  .  .  .  Ely 
Sacrist  Roll.  33  E.  III.  (Continuation  of  Ex.  xxxix.)  It  appears, 
from  a  subsequent  entry,  that  the  parish-church  was  in  building, 
cvii.  The  accounts  for  St  Stephen’s  Chapel  contain  a  great  number  of  entries  Smith’sWest- 
for  form-pieces,  most  of  them  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  hum 85,  mi, 
windows,  and  none  of  them  so  as  to  indicate  a  different  employment  190, 19G' 
of  the  stones  so  called. 

In  5th  and  6th  E.  III.  there  are  ten  entries  of  pieces  of  Rvegate  stone 
for  the  form-pieces  at  the  east  gable,  or  sometimes  for  the  window 
in  the  east  gable,  including  in  the  whole  ninety-two  pieces.  As 
this  was  a  large  six-light  window  with  a  transom,  and  with  pan- 
nelled  tracery  on  the  walls  and  spandrels,  this  number  of  pieces 
would  be  required  for  the  tracery-work.  Also  in  the  same  years  are 
five  similar  entries  of  form-pieces  for  the  sides  of  the  chapel,  or  for 
the  upper  story  of  the  chapel,  or  for  the  windows,  including  ninety- 
one  pieces ;  but  some  of  the  entries  are  printed  twice  over,  and  pro¬ 
bably  many  omitted,  so  that  no  very  accurate  deductions  can  be  made. 

73.  Molcl-stones  are  mentioned  for  windows  both  in  the  Ely  Rolls 
and  those  of  St  Stephen’s  Chapel,  and  were  probably  intended  for  the 
jambs  of  the  windows3,  which  being  deeply  molded  require  larger  stones 

2  From  Art.  51,  it  would  seem  that  the  term  form  piece  was  applied  to  tracery, 
whether  glazed  or  not. 

3  No  ancient  term  has  been  preserved  for  the  protecting  molding  which  crowns  doors,  Pugin’s  spe 

1  ,  omens,  1.  !». 

windows,  and  other  arches,  (as  AB,  fig.  17)  if  we  except  “lioodmold,  an  excellent  word, 
which,  according  to  Mr  Willson,  is  “still  in  use  in  Yorkshire,  where  many  old  masonic 
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than  usual.  Thus,  in  13  E.  III.  we  have  “  petris  de  mold  pret.  pet.  fit/.,'1 
and  in  26  E.  III.  “17  de  muldestones  pro  fenestris  ecc*.  parochialis,” 
from  the  Ely  Rolls  ;  and  in  the  accounts  for  St  Stephen’s  Chapel,  5  E.  III. 
“15  pieces  and  19  pieces  of  Ryegate  stone  for  the  mold- pieces  to  the 
upper  windows.”  The  first  entry  above  may  be  for  a  door-jamb  or  any 
other  architectural  member  requiring  deep  moldings. 

I  conclude  them  to  have  been  employed  for  jambs  rather  than  for 
arches,  because  the  stones  of  the  latter  have  the  name  vousoirs ;  and 
this  word  occurs  in  conjunction  with  monials  and  forme-pieces  in  an  ac¬ 
count  already  quoted  (Ex.  cvi.)  relating  to  windows. 

74.  The  openings  between  the  mullions  or  monials  are  termed  the 
lights ;  and  thus  a  window  is  commonly  described  as  of  four  lights,  two 
lights,  and  so  on.  The  Catterick  and  Fotheringhay  Contracts  give  many 
examples  of  this  phraseology,  which  however  is  to  be  found  in  many  other 
documents.  Sometimes  the  windows  are  said  to  consist  of  so  many  bays 
or  dayes.  William  of  Worcestre  generally  prefers  panell ,  under  different 
forms,  to  light.  I  shall  give  some  specimens  of  his  mode  of  describing 
windows,  the  numbers  referring  to  the  pages  in  Nasmith’s  edition. 

cviii.  “  Qucelibet  fenestra  continet  duas  panas  vitreatas  (79).  Quaelibet  fenestra 
in  le  ovyrhistory  continet  5  vel  G  pagettas,  anglice  panys  (93).  Quac- 
libet  fenestra — habet  3  luces  (235).  Continet  tres  dayes  vitreatas” 
(296).  Similarly  we  have  “panas  glasatas”  (79) ;  “ panellas”  (83) ; 
“panas  luces”  (285); — “G  luces  id  est  parvae  fenestrae  sunt  in  quaeli¬ 
bet  magna  fenestra”  (292).  A  bay-window  with  two  transoms  is 
described  as  being  “in  altitudine  trium  stagarum”  (287). 

75.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  word  light  is  applied  solely  to 
the  large  principal  openings  between  the  mullions,  and  that  the  smaller 
glazed  openings  in  the  head  of  the  window  formed  by  the  tracery  are 
not  alluded  to. 

In  the  contract  for  glazing  the  windows  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel 
at  Warwick,  as  printed  by  Mr  Nichols,  the  whole  of  the  openings  of 
the  tracery  are  enumerated  and  measured,  so  as  to  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  ancient  mode  of  describing  this  kind  of  decoration. 

The  agreement  under  the  head  “  Measures  of  Glasse,”  proceeds  to 

terms  remain.”  Rickman  calls  it  the  “drip-stone,”  and  others  the  “weather-molding.” 
These  are  objectionable  terms,  because  they  apply  as  well  to  straight  as  to  arched  tables, 
and  they  imply  that  the  member  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  whereas  the  hoodmold  is 
as  often  found  within  as  without,  and  is  simply  an  appendage  or  border  to  the  arch, 
derived  from  the  cymatium  or  external  architrave  molding  of  the  Romans. 

“  Label,”  which  has  been  sometimes  awkwardly  applied  to  this  purpose,  is  borrowed 
from  heraldry,  and  belongs  to  straight-headed  openings  alone.  (Vide  Note  at  p.  10.) 
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describe  both  the  east  window  and  the  side  windows,  as  follows.  To 
explain  the  nomenclature  I  have  given  in  fig.  17,  a  diagram  which  ex¬ 
hibits  the  configuration  of  half  of  one  of  the  side  windows,  and  have 
added  letters  of  reference.  Recollecting  that  this  is  only  half  the  window, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  of  each  figure  agree  very  well  with 
those  of  the  tracery.  The  east  window  agrees  equally  well  with  its 
specification,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  engravings  in 
the  4th  volume  of  Britton’s  “  Architectural  Antiquities.” 

cix.  “  South  Windowes.  (Vide  fig.  17).  In  the  south  side  of  the  chappell  be  Nichols 

.  .  ......  .  Beauchamp 

three  windowes,  every  wmdowe  contemeth  vj  lights  (q)).  Every  chapel,  29. 
light  conteineth  xxj  foote.  Item  viij  smaller  batem'nts  (R)  above; 
and  every  batem’nt  conteineth  ij  foote  and  a  halfe.  Item  iiij  angells 
(S) ;  every  of  them  half  a  foote  and  a  quarter.  Item  ij  hiest  small 
lights  (T)  ;  ether  of  them  conteining  a  foote  and  a  halfe.  Item  all 
the  katurs  (V);  quarrelles  (X);  and  oylements  (Y).  So  every  of 
the  said  windowes  contemeth  Clvj  (feet).  All  in  toto  iiijC  lx  foot 
ix  inches.” 

cx.  “  In  the  est  windowe  be  vij  lights,  of  the  which  three  in  the  middle,  every 
of  those  conteine  in  glasse  xix  foote.  Also  sixe  batem’nts  lights, 
every  light  conteininge  ij  foote.  Also  oclj  batement  lights1,  every 
conteninge  a  foote  and  half  a  quarter.  Item  4or  lights  of  the 
same  windowe,  every  light  conteninge  xiij  foote  and  half  a  quarter. 

Item  viij  small  lights,  every  of  them  conteninge  a  quarter  of  a 
foote.  Item  viij  other  smalle  lights,  every  of  them  conteninge  a 
quarter  of  a  foote.  Item  other  iiij or  batem’nts,  every  of  them  con¬ 
teninge  a  quarter  of  a  foote.  Item  in  the  katurs,  quarrelles, 
angelles,  oyletts  of  that  est  windowe  cometh  to  iiij or  foot.  In 
toto  Cxlix  foote  i  q.  of  a  foote  and  ii  inches.” 

76.  In  this  document  every  opening  with  vertical  sides  and  an 
arch-head  is  termed  a  light ;  but  most  of  those  above  the  principal 
lights  are  called  batement  lights. 

All  these  upper  lights,  however,  differ  in  form  from  the  principal 
ones  in  one  respect — that  instead  of  terminating  below  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  they  are  cut  off  angularly ;  they  are  lights  with  the  lower 
corner  cut  off,  or,  in  the  language  of  workmen,  they  are  lights  with  a 
batement — for  this  word  is  used  for  a  piece  cut  off  from  another ;  and  Moxon  sMec. 
hence  the  term  “  batement  lights,”  which  is  used  for  most  of  these  etofsTryof"1 
upper  lights  in  the  above  description,  and  is  doubtless  applicable  to u  ” 
them  all. 

1  The  words  in  italics  arc  printed  in  Mr  Nichols’s  copy,  A  xij  base  bateridge.  This 
does  not  connect  itself  with  the  remaining  words  of  the  sentence,  and  I  have  ventured 
to  substitute  a  phrase,  which  at  least  agrees  with  the  window  itself.  The  original 
indentures  are  lost.  Vide  Nichols,  p.  29.  — 
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A  Quarrelle  or  quarry  of  glass  is  the  small  lozenge-shaped  pane 
used  in  making  up  the  pannels  of  leaded  windows.  The  term  in  the 
present  case  is  probably  applied  to  those  openings  of  the  tracery  which 
are  so  small  as  to  employ  only  a  single  quarrel. 

Oylement  or  rather  Oylet1  is  commonly  applied  to  the  small  windows, 
or  crossed  loops  in  mediaeval  fortification  (fig.  18),  but  upon  no  distinct 
authority  that  I  am  aware  of.  In  the  accounts  of  St  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
we  find  “  40  pieces  of  Caen  stone  for  oylets.” 

In  the  present  case  the  term  seems  to  apply  to  the  trefoil  open¬ 
ings  marked  Y.  The  Angells  or  angular  openings  are  identified  by 
the  specified  number  to  be  those  marked  (S).  Katurs  can  be  shewn 
to  mean  the  same  as  the  openings  now  called  Quatrefoils  by  many 
examples.  The  English  dictionaries  shew  cater  to  be  equivalent  to  qua- 
tre.  The  tomb  of  Richard  Beauchamp  is  directed  to  have  under  each 
principal  tabernacle  or  “  housing  ”  at  the  sides  a  goodly  quarter  for  a 
scutcheon  of  copper  and  gilt  to  be  set  in.  One  of  these  quarters  is 
represented  in  fig.  1.9,  and  would  now  be  termed  a  quatrefoil  pannel. 
In  the  Indenture  for  finishing  the  turrets  of  King’s  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  “  crosso  quarters”  are  among  the  decorations,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  fig.  15,  which  shews  a  part  of  the  turret,  exhibits  a  vertical  row  of 
diagonal  (or  cross)  quatrefoil  openings:  “29  caters,”  “6ft.  of  caters,’’ 
»fec.,  occur  among  the  items  of  the  stall-work  of  St  George’s  Chapel, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  common  band  of  ornament,  in  wood  and  stone, 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  quatrefoil  pannels2. 

77.  The  forms  of  tracery  openings  are  nowhere  else  alluded  to,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  except  in  the  Rites  of  Durham,  where  the  small 
upper  lights  of  a  perpendicular  window  are  called  “tower  lights”  or  “tower 
windows”,  of  course  from  their  resemblance  to  the  small  windows  or 
loops  of  turret-staircases.  The  window  of  the  Galilee  is  described  as 
containing  “  six  fair  lights  of  glass  severed  by  stone,  three  above  and 
three  beneath ;  and  above  in  the  highest  part  of  the  window  six  little 
glazed  lights  in  tower  manner.”  Again  in  one  of  the  Ely  Rolls _ 


1  “Oillet,  Yeux.”  (Roquefort.)  We  still  retain  oylet-hole  “for  a  tag  or  point  to 
go  through;”  and  it  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  cross  loops  have  been  termed 
oylets,  from  their  terminations. 

2  The  words  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  cinquefoil,  are  borrowed  from  the  mediaeval  language 
of  heraldry  and  decoration,  in  which,  however,  these  terms  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  groups  of  leaves.  Bentham,  who  first  applied  the  language  of  heraldry  to  the 
Norman  moldings,  also  set  the  example,  which  has  been  pretty  universally  followed, 
of  giving  the  above  terms  to  openings,  pannel  and  arch-heads. 

M.  de  Caumont  happily  applies  lobe  in  lieu  of  foil  to  these  terms.  (Vide  Art.  79.) 
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cxi.  “  In  viij  crosbarres  factis  pro  les  oes  superioris  istorise.”  Ely  Roll, 
13  E.  III. 

The  “  O”  is  manifestly  the  round  window  (fig.  20),  two  of  which  are 
still  in  each  face  of  the  stone  octagon,  and  each  fitted  with  cross-bars, 
as  in  the  sketch.  The  “  upper  story,”  however,  seems  to  indicate  a 
different  position  for  them,  and  the  actual  oes  of  this  entry  were  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  wooden  lantern,  where  there  are  still  windows  of  the  same 
general  form,  although  altered  by  Essex. 

78.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  later  periods  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  the  use  of  stone  pannelled  tracery  increased  gradually  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  in  the  more  elaborate  buildings  the  walls  and 
vaults,  and  every  space  unoccupied  by  actual  windows,  were  covered  by 
them.  I  shall  proceed  to  shew  that  these  pannels  were  termed  “  orbs.1-’ 
This  I  shall  do  by  comparing  three  independent  passages,  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  with  the  existing  buildings  to  which  they  refer. 

cxii.  (1)  The  Indenture  for  the  tomb  of  King  Richard  II.  and  his  Queen, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  covenants  that  there  shall  be  niches  for 
statues  on  each  side  having  orbs  between  them  to  match.  “Et 
les  ditz  masons  ferront  measons  (maisons)  pur  xii  images,  c’est 
assavoir  vi  a  lune  coste  et  vi  a  lautre  coste  du  dite  toumbe,  et 
le  remenaunt  du  dite  toumbe  sera  fait  ove  (avec)  orbcs  accordauntz 
et  semblables  as  dites  measons.” 

Accordingly  the  tomb  has  tabernacles  ( maisons )  at  the  sides,  be¬ 
tween  which  are  placed  blank  pannels  (orbs)  corresponding  to  them,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  drawing  of  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Third, 
which  is  exactly  similar,  in  Blore’s  “  Monumental  Remains.1’ 

cxm.  (2)  William  of  Worcestre  describes  the  tower  of  St  Stephen’s  at  Bristol3 4 
in  the  following  words  : 

“  Habet  4  storyes  et  ibi  in  quarta  storia  sunt  campanae. 

In  superiori  liistoria  tres  orbae  in  qualibet  panella. 

In  secunda  et  tercia  historia  sunt  duae  orbae  in  qualibet  panella  4 
panellarum. 

In  inferiori  historia 4  sunt  in  duobus  panellis  in  qualibet  panella 
south  and  west  fenestrae,  in  aliis  duobus  panellis  ex  parte  boriali 
et  orientali  sunt  duae  archae.” 

3  Engravings  of  this  tower  are  in  Lysons’s  Gloucestershire,  PI.  37,  and  in  Seyer’s 
Bristol. 

4  Our  author  often  writes  words  carelessly,  and  in  these  passages  I  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  two  corrections  for  the  sake  of  sense.  In  the  first,  panella  was  written 
for  historia,  and  in  the  second,  occidentali  for  orientali.  These  are  errors  in  the  manu¬ 
script,  not  in  Nasmith.  The  second  error  is  proved  from  the  context  as  well  as  by 
the  building,  for  the  south  and  west  windows  having  been  mentioned,  there  remain 
only  the  north  and  east  sides  for  the  arches. 
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If  orba  be  translated  “  a  blank  window,”  the  above  becomes  a  correct 
description  of  the  existing  tower.  For  its  decoration  consists  not  so  much 
in  stone  pannelling  as  in  literal  blank  windows,  which  are  formed  in  each 
story.  The  lower  windows  are  open  as  usual,  but  in  the  upper  story, 
where  the  bells  are,  the  blank  tracery  is  not  pierced,  but  a  window¬ 
opening  is  formed  between  part  of  the  mullions  only  of  the  central  blank 
windows  of  each  side.  The  description,  if  translated  thus,  will  agree 
perfectly  with  the  tower  as  it  stands  : — 

The  tower  has  four  stories,  and  the  bells  are  in  the  fourth  or  upper  story. 

In  the  upper  story  there  are  three  blank  windows  on  each  side. 

In  the  second  and  third  stories  are  two  blank  windows  on  each  side  of 
the  four. 

In  the  lower  story  there  are  windows  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  but  on 
the  north  and  east  there  are  arches ,  (for  on  these  sides  the  tower  joins 
the  church). 

cxiv.  (3)  There  exists  an  indenture  for  the  finishing  of  one  tower  at  some  one 
of  the  corners  of  King’s  College  Chapel  (probably  as  an  experi¬ 
ment);  for  in  the  same  document  it  is  covenanted  that  all  the 
fynyalls  (pinnacles)  of  the  same  Chapel  shall  be  made  according  to 
one  that  had  been  set  up.  It  is  agreed  that  the  said  tower  is  to  have 
“  fynyalls,  rysant  gabbletts,  batelments,  orbys,  and  crosse  quarters, 
and  every  otherthynge  belongyng  to  the  same — accordyng  to  a  plat 
thereof  made.”  This  description  corresponds  very  well  with  the 
existing  tower,  part  of  one  compartment  of  which  is  shewn  in  fig.  15. 

I  shall  return  to  this  in  the  next  section,  and  shall  now  merely  point 
out  the  orb ,  or  blank  pannel  EE,  with  its  cinquefoil  head,  observing  that 
this  is  not  opened  with  tracery  for  glass  as  usual,  but  that  the  tracery,  or 
string  of  cross  quarters ,  is  so  introduced,  as  to  be  a  mere  piercing  of  part 
of  the  stone  pannel,  without  destroying  its  character  as  a  blank  pannel. 

As  in  all  these  examples  the  word  so  plainly  applies  itself  to  a  blank 
or  blind  window,  I  imagine  it  must  be  derived  from  the  Norman  French 
orbe,  “  qui  est  cache,  secret,  privee  de  quelque  chose,  aveugle.  Orbus. 
Lat.” 

The  fact  that  stone  pannelling  was  first  called  by  a  name  that  implies 
a  blank  window,  would  explain  the  history  of  its  introduction  into  mediaeval 
architecture,  even  if  the  existing  examples  did  not  shew  it1. 

79.  The  heads  of  gothic  arches  are  decorated  with  peculiar  and 
characteristic  appendages,  represented  at  large  in  fig.  21,  where  ABC  is 

1  William  of  Worcester  employs  the  word  again  (p.  279)  in  describing  the  Chapter- 
house  of  the  Augustine  canons  at  Bristol,  and  it  also  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  Louth 
steeple.  Hall  has  “  vautes  in  orbes  with  crobbes  dependyng,”  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
speaks  of  “  orbs  and  tracery,”  in  the  Parentalia  (304). 
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the  arch,  and  DEF  FGH  the  additions  in  question,  by  which  the  opening 
of  the  arch  acquires  the  figure  which  is  termed  a  cinquefoil,  from  the 
number  of  foils  or  leaves  into  which  it  divides  itself.  These  appendages 
were  first  distinctly  noticed  by  Sir  James  Hall,  who  named  them  cusps. 
Rickman  calls  the  entire  arrangement  featherings  or  foliation,  and  the 
separate  small  arches2 3  cusps.  When  the  cusps  are  themselves  cuspidated, 
as  at  mno,  then  he  applies  the  term  double-feathering. 

The  only  ancient  allusion  to  these  members  is  preserved  by  William 
of  Worcester,  in  the  description  of  the  west  door  of  Radclyff  Church, 
Bristol,  already  given  above  (p.  8).  It  is  evident  from  the  general  con¬ 
tents  of  this  work,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  this  writer  had  himself 
no  technical  knowledge  of  masonry,  and  that  the  two  descriptions  which 
he  has  preserved  to  us  must  have  been  either  copied  by  him  or  dictated 
to  him.  At  all  events  he  derived  them  from  a  mason. 

Of  the  door-way  in  question,  he  says,  “  The  west  dore  ys  fretted  in 
the  liede  wyth  grete  genlese  and  smale.”  And  the  sketch  in  fig.  22, 
shews  that  the  head  of  the  door-arch  is  furnished  with  the  appendages  or 
cusps  just  described.  Mr  Willson  first  pointed  out  this  application  of 
the  passage  to  the  feathering  of  the  arch,  but  was  misled  in  his  explana¬ 
tions  by  Nasmith,  who  prints  the  word  “  gentese.-” 

The  facsimile  (PI.  I.)  will  shew  that  the  word  is  distinctly  written 
with  an  l,  and  indeed  that  the  writer  has  departed  from  his  usual  scrawl, 
and  taken  great  pains  to  make  each  letter  distinct,  as  if  the  word  was 
new  and  strange  to  him ;  so  that  the  only  ambiguity  in  it  is  the  usual 
one  between  the  u  and  the  n, — genlese  or  geulese.  I  prefer  the  former 
reading,  because  I  believe  the  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  genouils \  For 
with  workmen  a  knee  as  well  as  an  elbow  is  a  bent  piece  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  crooked  timbers  used  in  ship-building.  But  these  cusps,  DEF  FGH, 
may  in  this  sense  be  exactly  described  as  knees ,  and  the  smaller  ones,  mno 
opq ,  in  like  manner.  The  above  description,  therefore,  is  a  very  con¬ 
sistent  account  of  the  door-way,  which  is  fretted  in  the  head  with  great 
knees  (DEF,  &c.)  and  small  ones  (mno,  &c.) 

2  However,  the  mathematical  cusp  is  the  point  formed  by  two  parts  of  a  curve  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  name  is  therefore  correctly  applied  by  Hall  to  the  points  E,  G,  &c.  and  not 
to  EFG,  as  Rickman  has  it. 

3  “  Genotls,”  (Roquefort.)  “Genoiiil ,  genouillet,  dim.,  a  knee;  also  a  certaine  peece 

of  crooked  wood  in  the  poope  of  a  ship.”  (Cotgrave  and  Nicot.)  A  workman  ignorant 
of  French  might  pronounce  either  of  these  words  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  above 
orthography.  “Knee,  or  knee-piece,  or  kneeler,  is  a  piece  of  timber  growing  angularly  or 
crooked . Some  call  it  a  crook,  or  a  lmec-rafter.”  R.  Holmes. 
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Iii  like  manner  the  cusp  resembles  the  angles  ABC  of  the  heraldic 
frett,  fig.  23,  and  hence  the  door  is  said  to  be  fretted 

80.  Fig.  24,  will  explain  another  arrangement  which  belongs  to 
the  interior  construction  of  windows.  This  represents  a  window  of  a 
common  form  viewed  from  the  inside.  In  the  thick  walls  of  mediaeval 
structures,  the  tracery  and  its  glazing  are  commonly  placed  much  nearer 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall  than  to  the  inner,  notwithstanding 
the  deep  moldings  which  usually  encircle  the  outer  arch-head,  and  run 
down  the  jambs. 

An  arch  or  rib  (ABC)  is  placed  so  as  to  carry  the  inner  surface 

of  the  wall.  In  simple  examples  like  the  present,  this  rib  is  plain,  and 

dies  against  the  jambs,  but  in  superior  buildings  is  richly  molded,  and  a 
shaft,  with  base  and  capital  and  side-moldings,  are  added  to  the  edges 
DE  of  the  jamb.  But  this  arrangement  is  mostly  distinct  from  the 
window-tracery.  This  arch  is  of  a  different  and  larger  span  from  that 
of  the  window-head,  because  the  spreading  or  “embrasure”  of  the  jambs 
increases  the  opening  inwards1 2.  It  is  also  often  of  a  different  curva¬ 
ture,  and  the  decoration  of  the  two  disconnected  and  separated  by  the 
plain  splayed  sides  F  of  the  window-opening.  Connecting  the  two,  and 
resting  at  one  end  on  the  tracery  and  at  the  other  on  the  rib,  is  a 
narrow  vault  or  voussure  G,  which  again  is  not  necessarily  of  the  same 

curvature  as  the  sustaining  arches,  but  which  carries  the  core  of  the 

wall  above. 

81.  This  very  arrangement  by  which  a  vault  or  arch  of  a  different 
form  from  the  window-opening  is  placed  within  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  wall  above  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  light  way, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  Philibert  Delorme,  and  he  terms  it 
the  arriere  voussure ,  or  rear-vault  of  the  window,  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  all  the  French  writers  on  the  coupe  des  pierres.  As  the  contrivance 
is  so  universal  in  mediaeval  architecture,  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that 
this  name  is  also  the  original  one,  for  Delorme  uses  it  without  explana¬ 
tion,  as  if  it  were  already  well  established  and  understood.  We  may  there- 

1  Vide  note  B  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

2  The  window-sides  F,  and  the  slope  H  below,  (as  well  as  the  soffit  of  a  square 
window),  are  the  embrasures  ;  a  word  which  originally  had  reference  to  the  divergence  or 
splay  of  these  surfaces,  but  which  appears  to  be  sometimes  employed  for  them  whether 
they  diverge  or  not.  The  use  of  the  word  is  clearly  shewn  in  the  following  passage : — 

“  Les  embrasures  de  croisees  sont  pour  l’ordinaire  revetues  par  les  cote's  de  deux 
morceaux  de  lambris  nommes  embrasements,  d’un  plafond  par  le  haut,  et  d’une  banquette 
ou  soubassement  par  le  bas.”  Roubo,  p.  181.  (Art.  du  Menuisier.) 
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fore  call  the  said  vault,  rib,  and  shaft,  the  rear-vault,  rear-rib,  and  rear- 
shaft  of  the  window  or  door;  for  the  same  appendage  is  universal  in 
door-ways,  where  it  is  employed  with  admirable  effect  to  enable  the 
door  to  clear  the  arch-head  as  it  opens.  But  the  interior  edge  (D  or 
E,  Fig.  24)  of  the  window  side,  was  termed  in  French  the  escoinsson 
or  ecoinson.  “  Fault  aussi  que  le  derriere  des  pieds  droicts  des  fenestres 
que  les  ouvriers  appellent  escoinssons ,  soient  fort  embrasez,  a  fin  que  la 
fenestre  de  menuiserie  se  puisse  joindre  contre  le  mur  et  quelle  n’empesche 
a  donner  la  clarte  et  recevoir  tant  de  lumiere  que  faire  se  pourra.” 
(Delorme.)  And  the  same  term  is  employed  by  Felibien  and  Roubo, 
but  its  exact  meaning  is  defined  by  a  letter  of  reference  in  D’Aviler 
(PI.  51).  The  following  example  shews  that  it  was  used  in  England. 

cxv.  “  Et  solvit  Johanni  Knayth  et  Willielmo  Chambre  cimentariis  pro  fac- 
tura  ij  fenestrarum  ex  convencione  secum  facta  in  grosso  cs.  Et 
eisdem  pro  factura  ij  formpeys  chaumeres  retournes  corbels  tran- 
sowms  j  sol  skownsiom  pro  ij  fenestris  in  grosso  lxvjs.  viijd.” 
(Pyttyngton  Hall.)  (The  masons  appear  to  have  furnished  two 
windows  complete,  and  certain  portions  enumerated  for  two  other 
windows.) 

Of  these  the  “  formpieces,”  “  corbels,”  and  “  transoms,”  need  no 

% 

farther  explanation.  “  Chaumeres”  are  probably  jawmers ,  i.  e.  stones  for 
the  window  jambs.  “  Retournes”  for  returns, — the  angular  finishing 
of  the  hood-mold  ;  “  i  sol”  is  one  sill,  and  “  skownsiom”  is  the  ecoinson. 

The  “  pilastres  des  ecoinsons”  of  Roubo,  correspond  exactly  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  mediaeval  1 scoinson  shaft  (or  rear-shaft)  above  described3. 

82.  The  thin  wall  which  is  frequently  placed  below  the  sill  in  the 
inside  of  a  window  (I.  fig.  24),  is  called  by  French  workmen  the  “  mur 
d’appui”  (or  by  some  the  sill  is  termed  the  “  appui,”  and  the  thin  wall 
below  it  the  “  allege.”)  The  name,  as  well  as  “  accoudoir,”  is  applied 
to  it  because  it  serves  to  lean  upon  in  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
similar  phrases  were  employed  in  England  as  follows : 

cxvi.  “  The  selyng  of  xi  wyndowes  rounde  about  over  bed,  and  the  lenyng 
places  of  the  same”  .  “  Item,  made  new  in  the  quenes  dynyng 

chambre  a  great  carrall  window  ....  and  lenyng  places  made  new 
to  the  same  and  a  halpace  under  fote,  new  made  and  new  joysted 
and  bourded”  also  “lenyng  peace”  “  leanyng  borde,”  &c.  (Joyners' 
and  Carpenters’  work  at  Tower  of  London,  24  H.  VIII.) 

3  A  corner  cupboard  was  also  called  an  ecoinson.  Mr  Way  suggests  that  hence  the 
squinch  or  sconce,  as  the  diagonal  arches  are  termed  which  carry  an  octagon  tower  or 
spire  upon  a  square,  may  be  derived.  Vide  Accounts  of  Louth  Steeple,  and  W.  de 
Worcestre,  p.  196. 
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This  relates  of  course  to  the  wainscot  lining  of  the  wall  in  question1. 

88.  The  iron  work  of  ancient  windows  consists  (l)  of  a  strong 
bar  ab  (fig.  17)  at  the  top  of  the  monials,  running  in  one  piece  from 
jamb  to  jamb ;  (2)  of  one  or  more  upright  bars  f  in  the  midst  of  the 
lights ;  (3)  of  short  horizontal  bars  c,  d ,  e,  extending  only  from  monial 

to  monial,  and  having  staples  to  receive  the  upright  bars,  which  usually 
pass  through  holes  in  the  upper  bar. 

cxvii.  “ 1  stay-bar,  4  standards,  and  12  transeons  for  the  window  of  the  bell- 
tower.”  (Smith's  Westminster,  206). 

Here  the  numbers  shew  that  the  window  was  a  four-light  window, 
the  stay-bar  being  the  horizontal  bar  ab ,  the  standards  the  upright 
bars  /,  and  the  transeons  (three  to  a  light)  the  short  bars  c,  d,  e. 
Similar  entries  occur  in  the  same  page,  some  of  them  explicable  by 
supposing  two  standards  to  each  light,  which  is  sometimes  the  case. 
This  nomenclature  was  not  invariable ;  the  long  bar  or  stay-bar  was 
sometimes  called  by  the  general  name  “  tiraunt.”  For  want  of  space  I 
cannot  enter  at  present  into  the  nomenclature  of  iron  work  in  general. 
The  small  iron  bars  to  which  the  lead  pannels  are  tied  seem  to  have 
been  called  saddle-bars  in  the  old  time  as  they  are  now. 

0 

cxviii.  “  In  diversis  sowdeles  factis  pro  fenestris  superioris  istoriae  novi  operis  ” 
“  xijx\  barres  et  sowdeles  reparandis.”  Ely  Sacrist  Roll,  13  E.  III. 

cxix.  “  Nine  small  bars  of  iron  called  soudlets,  to  hold  the  glass  in  the  win- 
dowes,”  also  61  soudlets,  90  soudlets,  cramp-bars  and  soudelets  for 
the  windows.  (Westminster  Rolls.) 

Stapel-barres  are  also  in  the  Ely  Roll  (13  E.  III.).  These  being 
bars  to  which  staples  are  fixed,  may  either  be  the  short  cross-bars  called 
transeons  above,  or  they  may  be  those  bars  which  carry  staples  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  edges  of  the  lead  pannels.  For  the  latter  are 
secured  in  the  ancient  windows  by  a  series  of  small  keys  or  wedges 
inserted  in  staples,  at  equal  distances  round  the  margin  of  the  pannel. 

84.  That  the  term  clerestory 2  was  applied  to  the  upper  story  of  a 
church  is  evident  from  the  first  three  examples  which  follow,  but  the 

1  That  selynge  is  the  lining  of  walls  with  wainscot  may  be  shewn  by  many  examples. 
“  Lambriz,  wainscot  or  seeling  worke.”  Higins,  198. 

2  Moxon  and  Holmes  give  a  different  definition  to  this  term,  which  must  either 
have  had  a  double  meaning,  or  else  have  changed  it  altogether.  “Clearstory  windows 
are  such  Windows  that  have  no  transum  or  cross-piece  in  the  middle  of  them  to 
break  the  same  into  two  Lights.”  (R.  Holmes,  iii.  109).  “Clarester  windows,”  (iii.  112, 
473).  Blomfield  absurdly  uses  the  word  (cleristory)  for  the  sedilia,  defining  it  to  be 
the  seats  in  the  wall  on  the  S.  side  of  the  altar  in  which  the  clerks,  viz.  priest, 
deacon,  and  subdeacon  sat  in  stories,  one  higher  than  the  other. 
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others  shew  that  it  was  not  confined  to  this  sense,  or  to  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  Thus  in  Ex.  cxxiy.  it  is  used  for  the  open  tracery  of  a 
carved  chapel  screen,  which  we  may  conclude  was  as  usual  made  with 
closed  pannel  work  below,  and  open  treillage  above ;  and  apparently 
“clerestory-”  was  used  for  any  mode  of  admitting  light  over  head. 

William  of  Worcestre  always  uses  “  ovyrstorye 11  or  “  ovyrhistorye,"”  for 
the  clerestory  of  a  church. 

cxx.  ‘'And  the  clerstory,  both  within  and  without,  shall  he  made  of  clene 
Asheler.”  Fotheringhay  Contract. 

cxxi.  “  And  the  forsaide  Richard  sail  make  the  pilers  with  the  arches  and  the 
clerestory,  &c.”  Katrik  Contract. 

cxxii.  “  Thomas  Hyx  did  glasen  a  window  in  the  clarestory.”  Black  Book  of  Biomf.  Norf. 

S  waff  ham.  3,jl1‘ 

cxxiii.  “  Cloister  ....  in  height  xx  feet  to  the  corbill  tabel  with  clear  stories, 
and  butteraces  with  finials.”  H.  VI.  Will. 

cxxiv.  “Item,  I  ordeyn  and  bequethe  that  the  ii  chapelles  of  our  Lady  and  Testament 
Seynt  George  wythyn  the  seid  chirch  of  Seynt  George  (Stamford) 
be  closyd  with  ostrich  boarde,  and  clere  storied  after  such  quantity 
as  the  closure  of  pleyn  borde  there  now  conteineth.”  Will  of  W. 

Bruges,  1449. 

cxxv.  “  Itm.  made  a  new  clerestorey  in  the  west  ende  of  the  greate  chambre  in 
the  entry  next  to  the  closett,  agenst  the  seid  chambre  the  bredeth 
of  the  house  w*.  a  penthous  over  the  hed  of  it  for  ye.  wether.” 

Bay  ley’s  Tower,  p.  xx. 

cxxvi.  “  Itm.  a  particion  made  between  the  seid  entre  and  chambre  contaynyng 
the  bredeth  of  the  same  chambre,  w‘.  a  clerestorrey  in  the  upper 
ende  thorow,  and  a  doore  to  the  same.”  D°.  Tower  Repairs,  24 

H.  VIII. 

cxxvii.  “And  in  the  said  stepill  shall  be  two  flores,  and  abof  either  flore  viij 
clerestorial  windows  set  yn  the  myddes  of  the  walle,  eche  window 
of  three  lights.”  Fotheringhay  Contract. 

85.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  word  oriel  has  excited  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the  projecting  bay-window 

of  Gothic  domestic  architecture,  whether  it  rest  upon  the  ground, 

as  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  usually  appended  to  the  upper 

extremity  of  an  ancient  hall,  or  whether  it  be  supported  by  a  long 

corbel  or  bracket,  as  it  very  frequently  is,  especially  over  a  door  of 
entrance.  The  first  meaning  is,  I  believe,  derived  from  Fuller,  who  Fuller's 

states  that  “  that  small  excursion  out  of  gentlemen’s  halls  in  Dorsetshire  B- vu  s- 2- 
is  commonly  called  an  oriel;”  or  from  Aubrey,  who  similarly  says,  that  Aubreys 
“  oriele  means  a  little  room  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where  stands  wraxhaii. 
a  square  or  round  table,  perhaps  in  the  old  time  was  an  oratory.  In  1 
every  old  Gothic  hall  is  one,  viz.  at  Dracot.”  The  ingenious  dis-  Archa-oiogia, 
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Hart.  MS. 221, 
in  Arch.  v. 
2:t. 


Reprint, 
p.  ,23. 


Parentalia, 
297,  357. 


quisition  of  Mr  Hamper,  in  the  “  Archseologia,”  has  brought  together 
nearly  all  the  ancient  passages  that  contain  the  word,  to  which  I  beg 
to  refer,  although  I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  the  author  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  multiple  meaning  which  he  endeavours  to  affix  to  it. 
The  quotations  refer  to  oriels  above  or  projecting  before  doors,  and  to 
particular  chambers  or  entire  buildings  that  were  termed  oriel  cham¬ 
bers  or  the  oriel.  The  first  is  a  common  position  for  oriel  windows, 
and  in  the  second  case  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  chambers  and 
buildings  received  the  name  only  because  they  were  distinguished  by  a 
conspicuous  and  characteristic  oriel  window ;  for  I  believe  that  it  was 
a  window  in  every  case.  In  the  Lexicon  Anglo-Latinum,  a.d.  1440,  the 
oryel  of  a  windowe  is  explained  by  Cancellus,  meaning  probably  the  stone 
lattice  or  tracery  of  the  window. 


Note  A,  on  Door-ways. 

Some  terms  are  common  to  windows  and  to  doors,  as  sill,  jambs,  and  lintel.  The 
words  that  have  been  preserved  with  respect  to  doors,  rather  belong  to  domestic  than  to 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  also  to  wooden  frame-work,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  them.  They  are  principally  to  be  found  in  the  early  dictionaries.  Thus  in  Higin’s 
Junius  :  “  The  doore  postes,  jambes,  or  cheeks  of  the  doore’’  .  .  .  .  “  The  groundsell  or 
foote  poste  of  a  doore ;  the  threshold,”  present  no  difficulty.  But  this  writer  and  others 
mention  the  “  hanse  of  the  door,”  which  is  not  so  intelligible.  Mr  W ay,  whose  opinion 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  deference,  states  that  the  hanse  is  synonymous  with  the  lintel. 
(Promp.  Parv.  p.  230.)  Moxon,  however,  in  his  Mechanical  Exercises,  in  explaining  the 
common  construction  of  a  three-centered  arch,  uses  the  term  hanse  for  the  arcs  that 
rise  from  the  impost,  and  scheam 1  for  the  segment  at  the  crown.  A  segmental  arch  is  a 
scheam  arch  with  this  writer,  as  with  Halfpenny  and  others.  But  hanse  is  an  older  word 
in  our  language.  “  This  arclie  was  figured  masonrie  on  water  tables,  with  haunses 
receiving  pillers  wrapped.”  (Hall’s  Chronicle.)  The  building,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  description,  was  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  pillars  (spiral  or  wreathed) 
probably  supported  the  hanses,  or  spring  of  the  arch.  Or  else  the  pillars  were  placed 
against  the  piers  of  the  arch,  and  the  haunse  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  spandrel2, 
which  we  now  call  the  haunch  (and  the  French  the  “Reins”)  of  the  arch. 

As  it  thus  appears  that  “  hanse”  was  the  small  arch  at  the  springing  of  a  three-centered 
and  probably  also  of  a  four-centered  arch,  and  as  the  lintel  was  often  shaped  as  a  four- 


1  From  the  Italian  “  arco  scemo,”  a  diminished 
or  incomplete  arch. 

2  Spandrel,  which  is  used  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  as  well  for  arches  as  vaults,  occurs  twice  in 
the  old  Records:  (1)  “  Spaundre,”  in  the  contract 
for  raising  the  walls  of  Westminster  Hall,  is  perhaps 
used  in  this  sense.  (2)  “  Splandrellys,”  in  Tower 
repairs,  24  H.  VIII. 


The  word  hanse  may  have  been  derived  from 
Anse  and  ansa  (circulus  in  vet.  gloss,  vide  Ducange), 
properly  a  handle.  Thus  an  elliptical  arch  is  still 
called  in  France  “  Anse  de  panier.”  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  our  hanse  is  derived  from  the  verb  to  en¬ 
hance,  or  raise  up,  from  which  Mr  Way  obtains  the 
“  hance  of  a  door.” 


B.iyley. 
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centered  arch,  or  at  least  had  such  an  arch  under  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  likely 
that  the  hanse  of  the  door  was  the  small  arch  by  which  the  lintel  was  raised  up  or 
enhanced  at  each  end.  The  hanse  of  the  door  is  only  preserved  by  one  or  two  lexicogra¬ 
phers,  in  translation  of  hyperthyrum  or  supercilium,  which  they  perceive  from  the  context 
or  etymology  to  mean  something  over  the  door,  and  therefore  give  their  readers  the 
choice  of  “  lintell,  transumpte,  or  hance,”  meaning  three  different  things,  and  not 
synonymous,  as  appears  at  first  sight.  Higins,  however,  is  more  distinct ;  for  after  Higins,  p.213. 
translating  “  Antepagmenta,  the  doore  postes ,”  and  “  hyperthyrum,  superliminare,  the 
upper  post  in  a  doore,  just  over  against  the  threshold — the  brow-peece :  the  transom  or 
lintell  of  a  doore,”  he  proceeds  to  “  Supercilium  ;  quod  ipsis  ostiorum  antepagmentis  sub 
ipso  superliminari  imponitur.  The  hanse  of  a  door.”  Therefore  taking  his  own  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  words,  the  hanse  must  be  attached  to  the  door-posts,  and  under  the  lintell, 
and  therefore  must  be  the  springing  arch  or  sub-arch  in  question. 

That  lexicographers  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  technical  words  against  the  authority  of 
the  practical  books,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  shew.  Cotgrave  and  Phillips,  evi¬ 
dently  in  this  instance  copy  from  their  predecessors,  without  understanding  the  use  of 
the  word.  (Vide  frontail  and  contrefrontail  in  Cotgrave,  and  hanse  in  Phillips.) 

As  examples  of  the  use  of  the  verb,  we  may  take  “  the  lynterelles  enhansed  by  pillers  Reprint, 
quadrant.”  Hall’s  Chron.  “  The  pavement  of  the  church  to  be  enhanced  four  feete  &icho'is, 
above  the  ground.”  Will  of  H.  VI.  p  ,m 


Note  B. 

Fret  and  Fretwork 3  are  old  terms  employed  in  heraldry  and  in  decoration.  A  Frett 
in  heraldry  is  the  peculiar  figure  (Fig.  23)  formed  by  placing  a  lozenge  symmetrically 
upon  the  intersection  of  a  diagonal  cross.  But  when  the  field  is  covered  with  equidistant 
intersecting  diagonal  bam,  as  a  net,  a  lattice,  or  treillis,  it  is  termed  “  frettee  or  fretted.” 

Again,  “that  thing  is  said  to  be  diapered  that  is  fretted  all  over,  and  hath  something 
either  quick  or  dead  or  both  between  the  fretts.”  (Guillim.  34.)  The  separate  lozenges 
or  meshes  are  termed  muscles*.  That  these  are  original  terms,  appears  from  the  following 
passages : 

cxxviii.  “  le  champ  rouge  frette  d’un  noir  traille,  et  en  chescun  place  ou  qe  le  Nichols. 

frette  se  joynte  un  rose  d’or,  en  chescun  un  mascle  de  la  frette  un  Vs  llls'  1'"'' 
tielle  lettre  M  noir,  en  chescun  aultre  mascle  un  leopard  noir.”  Em¬ 
broidery  of  a  bed  in  the  Will  of  John  of  Gaunt.  1397. 

cxxix.  “  Un  vestement,  le  champ  de  baukyn  blue  diapres  des  autres  colours.”  p- 17»- 
Will  of  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  1399. 

cxxx.  “  n’re  blank  vestiment  tout  entier  diappree  d’une  vive  dazure.”  Will  of  p.  69. 

Black  Prince.  1376. 

cxxxi.  Walter  de  Taunton  gave  ten  “capas”  of  which  the  first  contained  the 
histories  of  the  Passion,  embroidered  upon  a  golden  diapered  field, 

“  cujus  campus  aureus  est  et  deasperatus.”  Joh.  Glaston.  260. 

Diaper,  however,  in  the  above  passages  does  not  bear  the  heraldic  definition,  but  Roquefort, 
means  decoration  with  a  variety  of  colour  ;  “  diapre  diaspre.  Ornement  d’etoffe  precieuse,  alsoDu<-d"Se- 
qui  est  varie  de  plusieurs  couleurs,  diasprus,  diasprum.”  (Roquefort.) 


3  Freter,  croiser,  entrelacer.  (Roquefort).  The 
bars  of  the  heraldic  Frett  are  always  interlaced,  and 
other  heraldic  symbols  are  said  to  be  fretted  when 


they  are  interlaced  together. 

4  The  heralds  however  draw  the  mascle  with  right 
angles,  and  the  lozenge  with  acute  vertical  angles. 
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Plott's  Staf¬ 
fordshire, 
.'159. 


Palgrave’s 
Kalendars.iii. 
322,  327. 

I’oynter  in 
Nash’s  Wind. 
Cast. 


Hearne,  255. 


cxxxii.  “  Et  une  table  du  dit  Metall  endorre  sur  la  quele  les  ymages  seront 
jesauntz,  la  quele  table  serra  fait  ovesque  une  frette  de  Flour  de  Lys, 
Leons  Egles  Leopardes  .  .  .  .”  Contract  for  Tomb  of  Ric.  II.  and 
Anne.  (This  is  the  Heraldic  Diaper.) 

cxxxiii.  Dr  Plot  admires  “the  fret-work  of  the  chimney  tunnells  at  Tixall  Hall 
and  Chillington.” 

“  A  casement  with  trayler  of  levys,”  has  ah’eady  occurred  (p.  5)  in  reference  to  a  series 
of  square  flowers  set  at  regular  intervals.  A  trail  is  anything  drawn  or  dragged.  A 
treillis  is  a  frame  upon  which  vines  are  trailed,  and  hence  is  any  lattice  or  grated  frame1. 
These  words  often  occur ;  and  the  first  example  shews  that  the  ornaments  in  a  trail  may 
be  detached,  and  are  not  necessarily  connected  as  might  be  expected.  Thus  I  imagine 
that  a  row  of  ball-flowers  would  be  a  trail.  Sir  Christopher  W ren  calls  the  classical 
guilloche  ornament  (that  which  resembles  the  wards  of  a  key)  “  a  trayle  of  fillets  con¬ 
tinuing  in  square  angles,”  and  Inigo  Jones  applies  “  traylor”  to  an  ornament  which  is 
formed  of  a  double  waving  line.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  the  ornament  forms  a 
long  continuous  train2. 

cxxxiv.  “  un  paire  de  basynys  ....  gravez  en  bordure  ovesque  un  traile  de 
vynet”  “sur  le  covercle  un  trail  de  foilles.” 

cxxxv.  “  62  feet  of  trailez  and  crestes.”  20  E.  IV.  “  315J  feet  of  crestes  and 
tray  Is.”  22  E.  IV.  Accounts  of  Stalls,  St  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 

cxxxvi.  “  In  the  entrance  of  the  end  of  the  said  North  Alley,  into  the  said 
Lantern  Alley,  from  Pillar  to  Pillar  there  was  a  trellasdome.”  Rites 
of  Durham,  64. 

cxxxvii.  a  vestment  “  auro  intextum  dictum  le  trillyz .’  Joh.  Glaston. 


1  The  English  dictionaries  supply  many  examples 
of  these  words  from  standard  writers.  My  object  is 
of  course  with  the  technical  meanings.  It  appears 
that  any  kind  of  open  screen-work  and  tracery  was 
a  treillis,  although  originally  it  was  made  of  straight 
bars  like  fret-work. 

-  Palgrave’s  Ancient  Kalendars  furnish  excellent 
examples  of  words  and  terms  of  this  class,  in  the 
description  of  jewellery  and  embroidery. 

“  Un  basyn  de  bloy  frette  et  chekette  de  jaune 
et  blank  poudre  ove  flur  de  lyz  et  roses  de 
jaune,”  iii.  164;  also  165,  5  E.  III.  “Une 
coupe  d’argent  dorre  od  divers  imagerie  a  tier 
de  maceonerie.”  12  E.  III. ;  iii.  169. 

“  A  cuppe  of  golde  ....  the  body  chasid  with 
running  leves.”  Jewels  of  H.  VIII.;  ii.  281, 
297. 

“One  payer  of  coveryd  basones  of  gold  with 
frers  girdells  about  the  edges.”  ii.  296.  (also 
298). 

“  In  one  coller  of  golde  .  ;  .  .  xii.  peces  of  gold 
smyths  worke  wrought  like  friers  knottes .” 
iii.  302. 

Friers  knottes  also  occur  in  Hall’s  Chronicle,  as 
“  this  chambre  was  hanged  and  siled  with  cloths  of 


gold,  embroidered  with  great  cordelles  or  friers 
knottes  of  cloth  of  silver.”  615,  also  612. 

In  the  terms  of  art  used  by  painters  and  other 
decorators,  Diapering  is  defined  to  be  “  a  tracing  or 
running  over  a  work  (when  it  is  finished)  with  damask 
branches  and  such  like ;  it  is  the  counterfeiting  of 
cloth  of  gold,  silver  damask,  with  either  branches, 
flowers,  or  other  antick  devices,  in  what  fashion  is 
most  pleasing.  It  is  termed  also  Damasking.”  (R. 
Holmes,  iii.  146,  and  Salmon’s  Polygraphice,  32.) 

“  Imbossing  is  giving  everything  its  due  propor¬ 
tion,  and  to  swell  out. 

“  Tracing  is  laying  the  ground  even  and  smooth 
the  imbossed  parts  being  hatched  or  freesed. 

“  Freesing  is  to  fill  up  all  void  places  with 
scrowles,  turns,  or  leaves,  or  making  them  full 
of  pricks  or  holes.” 

“  Matting  or  Hatching  is  to  make  a  Beast  or  Lion 
Hairy,  a  Bird  Feathers,  Fish-scales,  and 
Flowers  and  Leaves,  Veins  and  Threads.” 
( Hachiatus  Ducange.) 

A  field  is  masoned  when  it  is  covered  with  “the 
joynts  of  stone  worke  made  by  masons.” 
(This  is  a  favourite  decoration  in  the  painting 
of  monuments,  &c.)  Holmes  iii.  259;  i.  69. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  PINNACLES  AND  TABERNACLE  WORK. 


86.  Pinnacle  (Pinna,  or  Pinnaculum)  is  defined  by  Rickman  to  be 
“  a  small  spire,  generally  with  four  sides,  and  ornamented ;  it  is  usually 
placed  on  the  top  of  buttresses,  both  external  and  internal.”  If  we 
examine  the  examples  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  chroniclers  and  poets, 
we  shall  find  that  it  was  employed  in  a  much  more  enlarged  sense  for 
any  small  structure  that  rose  above  the  roof  or  crest,  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  even  pointed,  and  that  it  was  placed  as  well  upon  towers  and  turrets 
as  upon  buttresses.  The  “  spera  sive  pinaculum”  of  Radclyff  Church, 
and  the  “  magnum  pinaculum  sive  spera  de  mearemio”  of  St  Nicholas, 
Bristol,  shew  that  it  was  not  confined  to  small  structures.  Gervase 
describes  the  central  tower  of  Canterbury  as  having  in  “  pinna  sua  cherubin 
deauratam and  again,  “  hanc  navem  vel  aulam  finiunt  duae  turres 
sublimes  cum  pinnaculis  deauratis.”  The  representation  of  the  cathedral 
upon  the  seal,  shews  these  towers  capped  with  spires,  and  having  also 
smaller  spires  upon  the  angles.  “  Duo  pinnacula  in  fronte  ecclesia  versus 
le  North,”  in  the  Annals  of  Dunstaple,  were  probably  early  English 
octagonal  spires  upon  the  existing  turret.  The  poets  use  the  word  freely : 
“  towers  turrettis  and  pynnakillis  hye,”  “  Lusty e  hie  pinacles,”  and  so 
on.  In  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  it  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  west  pane  of  the  cloister  of  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  “  a  strong  tower  square,  containing  24  feete  within  the  walles, 
and  in  height  120  feete  to  the  corby  1  table,  and  fower  small  turrets  over 
that,  fined  with  pinacles. ”  The  design  for  this  tower,  engraved  in 
Lysons’  Cambridgeshire,  shews  that  the  towers  were  octagon,  and  their 
pinnacles  large  octagonal  spires,  crocketed,  and  with  vanes  on  each. 

That  the  pinnacle  was  not  necessarily  pointed,  appears  from  the 
contract  for  rebuilding  Coventry  Cross,  in  1543,  preserved  by  Dugdale, 
and  of  which  cross  an  engraving  is  given :  “  upon  every  principal  pinnacle 
on  the  lowest  story,  is  to  be  set  the  image  of  a  beast  or  a  fowl,  hold¬ 
ing  a  fan.”  But  these  pinnacles  with  the  beasts  on  them  are  slender 
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octagon  turrets’.  I  imagine  that  the  octagon  ogee  domes,  or  caps, 
on  turrets,  would  be  also  called  pinnacles. 

The  following  example  shews,  however,  that  “  pinnacle”  included 
the  modern  application  to  the  pyramids  that  are  set  on  buttresses. 

“  Butteraces,  conteyning  in  height,  from  the  ground  workes  unto  the  overparts  of  the 
pinnacles,  100  fete  of  assise.”  (Will  of  H.  VI.) 

87.  That  the  term  finial  was  never  in  the  middle  ages  applied 
merely  to  the  bunch  of  foliage  which  now  usurps  that  name,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed. 

Here  follow  four  similar  passages  from  different  contracts : 

cxxxvm.  (1)  “  Every  hutterace  to  he  fined  with  ymiafe.”  King’s  College  Chapel, 
in  Will  of  H.  VI. 

(2)  <l  Every  Botrasse  fynisht  with  a  fynial.”  Fotheringhay  Contract. 

(3)  “  At  every  Scouchon  a  boutrasse  fynysht  with  finial  according  to 
the  finials  of  the  said  Qwire  and  Body.”  Fotheringhay  Contract. 

(4)  “  Every  buttress  having  a  funnel  upon  the  top,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  funnels  of  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  at  Whally.” 
Burnley  Contract. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  so  much  pains  would  be 
constantly  taken  to  specify  that  each  pinnacle  should  have  a  knob  on 
the  top.  But  if  we  suppose  finial  to  be  the  entire  pyramid,  or  pinnacle 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  the  mention  of  it  makes  a  very  necessary  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  proposed  buttress  and  the  plainer  kind,  which 
instead  of  rising  above  the  battlements,  merely  rises  “  unto  the  tabill 
that  sail  here  the  aloryng,”  and  then  dies  against  the  wall.  But  we 
can  shew  that  in  the  first  of  the  above  examples,  the  whole  pyramid 
is  meant,  for  the  buttresses  of  King’s  College  Chapel  having  been  left 
incomplete,  an  indenture  was  made  in  the  4th  of  H.  VIII.,  between 
the  College  and  John  Wasted,  mason,  by  which  the  latter  undertook 
to  make  and  set  up  the  21  fynyalls  of  the  buttresses,  “  according  to 
the  fynyall  of  oon  butterasse  which  is  wrought  and  sett  up.”  The 
quantity  of  stone,  the  price  £6.  18s.  4 d.  each,  scaffolding,  &c.,  is  sufficient 
to  shew  that  the  fynyalls  here  specified  must  be  the  entire  pyramid, 

1  “  Acroteria.  Vitru.  Emlnentia  fastigii  eedificiorum  pinnacula  et  signa,  quae  vel 
columellce  sunt,  vel  stglobatce,  in  quibus  sigilla  vel  arulce.  Pinacles,  battlements,  and 
images,  set  on  buttresses  to  garnish  buildings. — Pinnae.  Acroteria  acuminata  ad  modum 
fastigii  turrium.  Turrets:  spires.”  (Higin’s  Junius,  207.)  " Pignaculum  Pinnaculum— 
Turris  ecclesice  ubi  campance  pendent.  Gall.  C tocher, ”  &c.  (Ducange.)  The  “  pinnaculum 
templi,”  Matt.  iv.  5.  is  an  example  of  the  generality  of  the  word. 
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commonly  termed  the  'pinnacle ;  and  this  is  generally  admitted,  as  far  as 
this  example  is  concerned. 

In  the  same  Indenture,  one  of  the  towers  at  the  corner  of  the 
chapel  is  to  be  finished  “  accordyng  to  a  plat  thereof  made,  remayning 
in  the  kepyng  of  the  seid  surveyor  ”  .  .  .  .  “  with  fynyalls,  rysant 
gabletts,  batelments,  orbys,  and1  crosse-quarters,  and  evry  other  thynge 
belongyng  to  the  same.”  (Vide  Ex.  cxiv.  p.  54.) 

It  seems  probable  that  this  one  tower  was  to  be  set  up  as  a  pattern 
for  the  rest,  as  had  already  been  done  for  the  fynyalls  of  the  buttresses, 
and  also  that  the  upper  stage  of  the  turret  with  its  ogee  cap  was  not 
contemplated  in  this  Indenture,  unless  it  be  included  in  the  last  clause, 
amongst  “  the  other  thynges  accordyng  to  the  plat.”  Fig.  15,  which 
represents  one  side  of  the  eight  belonging  to  the  tower,  will  shew7  that, 
supposing  fynyall  to  include  the  entire  so  called  “pinnacle'”  with  its 
shaft  at  (A),  every  principal  part  of  this  composition  is  enumerated. 
The  rysant  gablet  has  been  already  explained,  as  well  as  the  orbe,  or 
blank  pannel  EE,  which  is  pierced  in  its  center  by  the  cross-quarters2. 

88.  In  the  following  passages  finial  occurs,  but  with  no  context 
to  lead  us  to  the  meaning8. 

cxxxix.  “  repair  of  the  pomells  and  finials  of  the  tabernacles.”  1351.  “  repair 

of  the  pinnacles  of  the  tabernacles”  .  .  .  .  “  of  six  leaves  for  the 
tabernacles.” 

cxl.  “Nos  devisoms...une  sepultre  ove  (avec)  tabernacles  et  finals.”  (Will 
of  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  1361.)...“  to  Master  Andrew  the  smith  for 
44  (and  32)  gorons  for  the  finials  above  the  chapel”  (of  St  Stephen) ; 
also  for  4  gorons  made  for  holding  the  upper  stones  upon  the  great 
pinnacles  of  the  chapel  .  .  .  .  “  botraces,  gabletz,  fynols,”  &c.,  in  the 
Indenture  for  the  -wax  herces  of  Queen  Anne,  18  R.  II.  (Explained 
below.  Art.  97.)  Lastly,  “  22  fenyailles,”  for  the  Stalls  of  St  George’s 
Chapel.  22  E.  IV. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  terminating  knob  only  is  here 
meant,  when  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  whole  member  must  have  been 
employed.  But  as  the  presence  of  the  pinnacle  necessarily  supposes 
that  of  the  upper  knob ,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  mention  the 
latter,  without  the  former.  In  Ex.  cxxxix.  the  finials  are  probably 
the  pyramids  of  the  buttresses  at  the  angles  of  the  canopies,  and 

1  Printed  or  in  Malden’s  account,  a  probable  misreading  of  the  abbreviated  and. 
The  original  indentures  are  unfortunately  missing.  Copies  only  of  them  have  been 
preserved  among  the  College  muniments. 

2  Vide  note  at  foot  of  page  42  for  rysant  gablet,  p.  52  for  crosse-quarters  and  p.  54 
for  orbys. 

3  “Pignon,  a  finiall,  cop  or  small  pinnacle  on  the  ridge  of  a  house.”  (Cotgrave.) 
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the  pinnacles  are  the  great  central  spires  which  crown  the  entire  canopies. 
And  in  Ex.  cxl.  the  finials  belong  to  the  lateral  buttresses  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  great  pinnacles  to  the  octagonal  angle  turrets.  Hence  it  is,  too, 
that  we  so  seldom  find  any  allusion  to  the  lateral  bunches  of  leaves,  or 
crochets ,  for  they  also  are  included  in  the  term  finial  as  its  constant 
appendages.  Of  this  word  I  know  only  three  examples,  viz.: 

cxli.  (1)  “The  minstere...  belly  die  ycorven...with  crochetes  on  corners,  with 
lcnottes  of  gold.”  (Pierce  the  Plowman’s  Crede).  (2)  “  A  porche 
with  a  tipe  and  crokettes  gilt.”  (Hall’s  Chronicle).  (3)  “  54  foot 
crokytts,”  for  Lowth  Steeple. 

The  first  passage  was  quoted  by  Warton,  and  thus,  as  I  suppose, 
the  word  was  suggested  to  Milner,  who  first  applied  it  as  well  as 
pinnacle  and  finial ,  in  the  modern  sense.  Assisted  by  Mr  Willson’s 
derivation  from  crochet ,  a  hook,  which  is  very  descriptive  of  the  orna¬ 
ment,  we  may  admit  this  application  of  the  term  to  be  correct. 

89.  The  upper  knot  of  leaves,  usually  denominated  the  “  finial,” 
seems  to  be  the  crope  in  the  following  example  from  William  of  Worcester. 

cxr.ii.  “  Altitudo  turns  Sancti  Stephani  Bristoll ;  continet  in  altitudine  from 
the  erth-table  to  the  gargyle  est  21  brachia  id  est  42  virgas,  Et 
altitudo  a  le  gargayle  usque  le  crop’  qui  finit  le  stone-work  31  pedes.” 

This  tower  (vide  Lysons’  engraving,)  has  a  pinnacle  at  each  angle, 
crowned  with  a  finial  of  the  usual  form,  the  “crope”  of  our  author1. 

1  For  the  following  note  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  Way. 

“  Crop  is  the  legitimate  term  whereby  the  knop  of  unfolding  leaves,  such  as 
sunnounts  a  purfled  pediment  or  finial  in  architecture,  or  forms  the  head  of  a 
sceptre,  may  be  designated.  Anglo-Saxon — crop,  cima.  In  addition  to  the  short  note 
in  my  edition  of  Promptorium,  p.  104,  note  4,  1  would  mention  the  following  from 
the  Medulla  Grammatice,  first  Latin- English  Dictionary,  circa  1440.  ‘  Cacumen — the 

toppe  or  the  croppe  of  a  tre.’  ‘Cima — the  croppe  of  wortes  (i.e.  oleraceous  herbs)  or 
of  trees.’ 

‘  And  for  to  keepe  out  well  the  sunne, 

The  croppes  were  so  thicke  irunne. 

And  every  braunch  in  other  knytte.’ 

Chaucer — Of  the  trees  in  Mirth’s  Garden.  R.  of  Rose. 

So  also  Cant.  T.  v.  1534.  ‘Now  in  the  crop,’  that  is,  the  extreme  shoot.  ‘The 
tendre  croppes,’  v.  7,  the  burgeons,  or  buds  shooting  in  spring.  ‘  Croppe  and  rote,’ 
i  e.  root  and  branch. 

‘  Now  stante  the  crope  under  the  roote, 

The  world  is  changed  overall.’ 

Gower,  Conf.  Am.  Prol. 

“  The  chronicler  Hall,  in  his  description  of  pageants  constructed  in  London  for  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  Charles  V.,  1522,  uses  the  word  crobbe,  seemingly  to  denote 
the  knops  of  leafy  buds,  used  as  pendants  from  the  roof  in  later  perpendicular  or 
Renaissance  times : —  # 

“  ‘  At  the  standard  was  a  mighty  building  of  tymber  w‘  towers  set  in  carbles  forced 
with  arches  buttand,  and  al  abilamentes  embossed,  and  the  lynterelles  inhaunsed  with 
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Again,  in  the  wax  herce  described  below,  (Art.  99,)  we  find  an  account 
of  certain  tapers,  called  “  croppes,”  which  were  fixed  on  the  tops  of  the 
finials2. 

90.  Pomell ,  from  the  way  in  which  it  occurs  in  Ex.  cxxxix.  may 
have  been  sometimes  employed  for  this  member,  or  for  the  crockets. 

But  it  was  properly  used  for  any  globular  or  apple-shaped  arrangement 
(Ducange).  The  balls  on  a  crown,  the  feet  of  a  cup,  the  buttons  of 

a  dress,  are  all  quoted  as  examples  of  its  application,  and,  lastly,  the 

handle  of  a  sword,  in  which  sense  it  is  still  applied.  In  the  nume¬ 

rous  descriptions  of  cups  in  the  inventories  of  plate,  given  in  Palgrave’s 
“  Ancient  Kalendars,”  the  pommell  of  the  cup  seems  to  be  the  upper 
knob :  “  le  pomell’,  grave  a  guise  d’un  knot  de  foilles,”  is  very  descrip-  a. 327. 
tive  of  the  so-called  finial  of  modern  writers.  But  balls  are  commonly 
introduced  into  the  ancient  jewellery  ’.  The  word  was,  however,  also 
employed  in  building.  Thus  there  are  accounts  for  making  a  wooden 

pomellum  upon  the  great  Hall  of  Westminster,  and  whitewashing  it, 
and  for  covering  with  lead  the  two  new  pomells  of  the  two  great 
kitchens,  and  for  six  new  wooden  pomells  bought  for  the  king’s  seat  in  Brayiey  s 

1  °  0  Houses,  81. 

the  little  Hall.  (Warbrobe  Acct.  5  E.  I.) 

91.  Tabernacle  is  a  general  term  for  the  niche  in  mediaeval  archi¬ 
tecture,  which,  with  its  pedestal  and  ornamented  canopy,  is  employed 
for  the  reception  of  images4.  The  word  is  so  well  established  and 
understood,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  multiply  quotations  about 
it.  Warton’s  Essay  and  History  of  Poetry  abound  with  passages  in 

pillers  quadrant,  and  the  vautes  in  orbes,  with  crobbes  dependyng,  and  monsters  bear¬ 
ing  up  the  pillers,  and  in  the  roffe  was  a  louer  swelling,  in  ye  top  whereof  was  a 
baner  of  the  armes  of  Spayne  and  England,’  &c.” 

2  Randle  Holmes,  describing  the  gable  end  of  a  house  of  his  time  (1688),  has  Acad,  of  Ar- 
the  following  terms:  “The  crowstone  is  the  top  stone  of  the  gable  end  on  which  472.ury’ 
the  finishing  is  set.”  “  The  finishing  is  the  pinicle  or  what  thing  else  is  wrought  in 

stone,  to  set  out  or  adorn  the  end  of  an  house  or  building.”  The  crowstone  and 
finishing  are  evident  reminiscences  of  the  crope  and  finial. 

3  “  Sur  le  covercle  une  trail  de  foilles  et  coronez  ove  un  ronde  pomel  grave  en  v.  3, 327. 

r  0  v.  3  3 29. 

maniere  dun  rose.”  “  Covercle  embataillez  ove  un  pynakille  sur  le  pomelle.”  Pomell  2.'  lb.'and  3. 
of  a  sword  also  occurs  in  the  same  documents.  “Pommeau,  the  pommel  of  a  sword — 
the  calfe  of  the  leg — and  the  ball  of  a  tower,  the  centre  or  middle  of  the  top  thereof ; 
that  part  whereon  the  weathercock  is  planted.”  Cotgrave.  Perhaps  pomellum  was  the 
ogee-cap  or  dome,  in  opposition  to  the  pinnacle  or  octagonal  pyramidal  cap.  “  Superior  Hist.  Dun. 
pars  magni  campanilis,  sub  tolo  vocato  anglice  le  poll.”  This  “  tolus  (tholus)  de  cupro  pCccxvii?s’ 
vel  sere,  continens  in  circumferentia  ij  ulnas  et  iij  quarterias,”  which  was  on  the  belfry  of 
Durham,  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1429.  (Raine’s  Cutlibert,  p.  148.) 

4  Inigo  Jones  applies  this  word  to  the  niches  of  Roman  architecture,  with  their  Leoni.  Paiia- 

,.  ,  ,  dio,  2, 47,  and 

pediments  and  columns.  2,  50. 
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which  it  occurs,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer.  The  description  of  the  canopied 
tomb  of  Hector,  in  Lydgate’s  Book  of  Troy,  is  however  too  curious  to 
be  passed  over,  especially  as  Warton  has  only  quoted  from  it.  I  shall 
therefore  insert  it  at  length,  omitting  merely  the  description  of  the 
image,  which  is  not  to  my  purpose.  I  do  this  the  rather,  because  the 
Monk  was  evidently  better  and  more  technically  acquainted  with  the 
subject  than  Chaucer  and  the  other  poets,  in  whose  works  archi¬ 
tectural  terms  may  be  picked  up1. 

cxliii.  “  And  in  this  phane2  that  I  speake  of  here, 

They  made  fyrste  by  the  hyghe  aultere 
By  great  devyse  a  lyttell  oratorye, 

Perpetually  to  be  in  memory. 

Where  as  was  sette  a  ryche  receptacle. 

Made  in  manner  of  a  tabernacle, 

Egall  of  syght  for  a  large  ymage 
That  reysed  was  on  a  ryche  stage. 

That  was  borne  at  eche  of  his  corners 
Of  pured  golde  upon  foure  pyllers, 

And  on  everyche  full  craftely  ydyght 
An  aungell  stode  of  golde  horned  bright. 

Ceryously  the  worke  to  sustene 
With  craftye  archys  reysed  wonder  clene, 

Ernbowed  over  all  the  worke  to  cure. 

So  merveylous  was  the  celature 

That  all  the  rofe  and  closure  envyrowne 

Was  of  fyne  golde  plated  up  and  downe, 

With  knottes  grave  wonder  curyous 

Fret  full  of  stones  ryche  and  precious. 
****** 

And  fro  the  grounde  upryght  as  a  lyne 
There  were  degrees  men  by  to  ascende. 

Made  so  well  that  no  man  coulde  amende 
The  worckmanshyp,  and  they  were  everychone 
Performed  up  all  of  crystall  stone, 

Attaynyng  up  from  the  table  base 
Where  the  standynge  and  the  restynge  was 
Of  this  ryche  crafty  tabernacle, 

Havynge  above  upon  eche  penecle 
A  ryche  rubye,  and  reysed  hye  on  hyght 
Stode  an  ymage  huge  and  large  of  weyghte 
Of  massy e  gold  havyng  the  lykenesse 
Of  worthy  Hector  *  *  * 

****** 

And  when  this  worke  was  complete  everidell 
Rounde  envyrowne  ful  ryche  and  freshe  to  se, 

They  made  a  parclose  all  of  Eban  tre.” 

Lydgate’s  Troy,  c.  xxviij. 

1  Chaucer  however  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  to  Richard  II.  in  1390,  and  held 
that  office  for  about  twenty  months.  (Godwin’s  Life  of  Chaucer,  ii.  498.) 
s  The  Temple  of  Apollo. 
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92.  Other  terms  were  sometimes  applied  to  tabernacles,  as  in  the 
following  passages : 

cxliv.  “  Et  les  ditz  Masons  ferront  Measons  (Maisons)  pur  xii  Images,  c’est 
assavoir  vi  a  lune  coste  et  vi  al  autre  coste.”  Contract  for  the  marble- 
work  of  the  Tomb  of  Richard  II.  and  Anne  his  Queen.  18  R.  II. 

cxlv.  “  Et  auxi  ferront  Tabernacles  appeles  Hovels  ove  (avec)  gabletz  de  dit 
Metall  endorrez  as  (aux)  Testes  (des  Images)  ove  doubles  jambes  a 
chescune  partie.”  Contract  for  the  metal-work  of  the  same  Tomb. 

cxlvi.  “  In  and  about  the  same  tombe  to  make  xiv  principal  housings,  and  Dusciaie. 

xviij  small  housings.”  Contract  for  marble- work  of  the  Tomb  of  Biore°ls  °r 
Rich.  Beauchamp. 

cxlvii.  “  Sur  quele  tombe  seront  faite  deux  images  dalabastre — l’un  des  ditz 
images  tenant  l’autre  per  la  main  avec  deux  tabernacles  appelles 
gablettes  a  lour  testes  ....  sur  les  costes  ....  seront  images 
d’anges  ove  tavernacles  portant  escutz  selont  la  devise  des  ditz 
Katherine,  William  et  William.”  Contract  for  Tomb  of  Ralph  Greene, 
in  Luffwick  Church,  Northamptonshire,  1420. 

cxlviii.  “  the  housyng  full  of  backewines.”  ( babewyns?  or  grotesque  images).  Lydgate’s 

Troy. 

Most  of  the  metal-work  upon  the  tomb  of  Richard  and  Anne  has  been 

stolen,  but  enough  remains  to  shew  that  it  was  similar  to  that  of  Edward 

the  Third ;  and  indeed  the  views  in  Sandford  and  Dart  shew  it  complete, 

so  that  Blore’s  drawing  of  the  effigy  of  Edward  may  be  referred  to,  and  it  Blore’s  Mo¬ 
numents. 

will  be  seen  that  the  same  figure  is  placed  in  a  complete  tabernacle, 
corresponding  to  the  above  description  in  Ex.  cxlv. 

The  recumbent  canopy  at  the  head  of  the  image  is  a  semihexagon, 
having  on  each  of  its  three  faces  a  rich  “  gablet  ”  of  pierced  tracery-work, 
with  hoodmold  and  crockets,  and  a  short  turret  above  with  buttresses  and 
finials  at  the  angles.  This  projecting  structure  is  termed  a  hovel3,  and  in 
Ex.  cxlvii.  a  similar  one  is  simply  designated  as  a  “  tabernacle  ”  of  the 
kind  called  “gablettes.”  The  “double  jambes”  consist  each  of  two 
flat  buttresses  connected  by  cross  bars  and  gablets,  forming  a  pile  of 
four  niches  on  each  side,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  an  angel.  The 
“measons”  at  the  side  of  the  tomb,  as  well  as  the  “housyngs”  on  that 
of  Richard  Beauchamp,  have  projecting  canopies  or  “  hovels  ”  above 
the  heads  of  the  figures.  From  the  phrase,  “tabernacles  at  the  head 

3  “Hovyl,  lytylle  howse,”  (Prompt.  Parv.  250).  “A  shed  open  at  the  sides,  and 
covered  over  head,”  (Bailey’s  Diet.),  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  above.  “  In  money 
paid  to  Walter  Walton  for  making  two  images  in  likeness  of  the  king,  and  ‘  Hovell, 
the  same  placed  at  the  end  of  the  king’s  great  hall  within  the  palace  of  West¬ 
minster,  21.”  (Devon’s  Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  229.)  As  this  is  unfortunately 
translated,  we  are  left  to  guess  that  in  the  original  “  Hovell  ”  must  apply  to  the 
canopies  over  the  images. 
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Roll.  1365—6. 
Brayley’s 
Houses  of 
Parliament, 
113,  188. 
Kennett’s 
Paroch.  Ant. 


Smith’sWest- 
mirster, 
p.  209,  &  207. 


Rymer, 
Foedera, 
v.  vii.  p.  794. 


Bayley's 

Tower. 


of  the  images,”  in  Exs.  cxlv.  and  cxlvii.,  it  appears  that  sometimes  the 
tabernacle  was  the  canopy,  or  work  above  the  head  of  the  image,  and 
not  the  entire  niche,  including  base,  sides,  and  canopy.  But  “  Meason,” 
or  “  housyng,”  seems  to  have  had  this  general  application. 

93.  Corbels  are  stones  which  project  from  a  wall  to  support  some 
weight,  as  an  image,  a  shaft,  or  a  group  of  vaulting  shafts.  Here  follow 
some  passages  in  which  they  occur. 

cxlix.  “  50  corbels  of  Maidstone  stone  for  the  clock-tower”  (at  Westminster). 

cl.  “  Et  in  solutis  Johanni  Chepyn  latamo,  aptanti  et  facienti  xviij  corbel- 
stonys  ponendis  in  praedicto  muro.”  Accounts  of  the  Prior  of  Bur- 
cester.  3  H.  VI. 

cli.  “  Mutuli :  corbeaux,  modillons.  Peeces  of  timber  in  building  called  braggers 
or  shouldering  peeces  :  in  Masons’  worke  they  be  called  corbelles.” 
Higins,  210.  “  Corbeau  :  a  corbell  (in  Masonrie) ;  and,  a  Bracket 

or  shouldering  peece  (in  Timber  worke).”  Cotgrave. 

Corbel  tables  have  been  already  discussed.  But  source ,  or  souse ,  is  a 
favourite  term  for  a  corbel. 

CLii.  “  24  pieces  of  marble  expended  in  the  works  of  the  said  chapel  (of  St 
Stephen),  for  sources  to  the  images  under  the  tabernacles.” 

CLin.  “  And  in  the  columns  placed  as  well  under  the  aforesaid  sources,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  tabernacles  as  in  the  walls  of  the  porch  at  the  west 
end  of  the  same  chapel,  200  pieces  of  marble.”  (19  E.  III.) 

cliv.  “  In  stipendio  Rob.  Burwell  faciend’  gargayles  et  ymagines  pro  sources  ad 
le  Blakkerode.”  Ely  Sacrist  Roll,  33  E.  III. 

clv.  In  the  Indenture,  18  R.  II.  the  masons  undertake  to  make  and  fix  in 
the  wall  of  Westminster  Hall  twenty-six  souses  carved  according  to 
a  patron  exhibited  to  them.  These  are  the  corbels  upon  which  the 
present  roof  was  then  raised. 

94.  “  Buttress,”  has  occurred  already  in  several  examples.  The 
following  passage  shews  that  the  upper  sloping  termination  (and  pro¬ 
bably  each  set-off  below)  was  termed  a  “  skew.” 

clvi.  “  A  bottress  made  with  harde  asheler  of  Kent  2-foot  and  in  Cane  asheler 
a  skew  vj  foot,  the  same  botres  in  height  xv  fote.”  Tower  Repairs, 
24  H.  VIII. 

Throughout  the  Catterick  Contract  a  buttress  placed  diagonally 
against  the  corner  of  a  wall  is  termed  a  “  tranche  botras.”  Perhaps, 
Mr  Raine  suggests,  “  from  its  free  salient  character,  or  perhaps  from  its 
being  of  French  invention.” 

Flying  buttresses,  as  we  now  universally  call  them,  were  “  arches 
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buttant ',”  (vide  Ex.  hi.  p.  8),  “  Arcs  boutant.”  Wren  even  uses  “arch- 
buttresses,”  but  also  “  flying  buttresses and  from  him,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  the  modern  writers  have  derived  the  phrase. 

cl vii.  “  Nothing  was  thought  magnificent  that  was  not  high  beyond  measure 

with  the  flutter  of  Arch-buttresses ;  so  we  call  the  sloping  arches  that 
poise  the  higher  vaultings  of  the  Nave also  “  Buttments  spanning 
over  the  cloyster.”  (Westminster  Abbey  Report,  1713,  in  Parentalia, 

298.)  “  From  the  Aisles  are  Bows  or  flying  Buttresses  to  the  walls 

of  the  Navis.”  (Salisbury  Report,  1669,  in  Parentalia,  304.)1  2 

95.  In  the  Indenture  for  the  roof,  or  vault,  of  St  George’s  Chapel, 
at  Windsor,  (5th  June,  1505),  the  outside  is  to  have  “  arcebocens  (flying 
buttresses)  and  crestes,  and  corses  with  the  king’s  beastes  standing  on 
them,  to  bear  the  fanes  on  the  outside  of  the  said  choir.”  And,  as 
Mr  Poynter  well  explained,  these  corses  are  shewn  by  the  actual  building 
to  be  the  shafts  of  the  pinnacles,  which  in  this  instance,  instead  of  being 
capped  by  finials ,  or  “  pinnacles,”  as  they  are  commonly  called,  of  the 
usual  pyramidal  form,  have  square  capitals  for  the  reception  of  the  beasts, 
which  are  now  gone,  but  which  were  arranged  as  in  Coventry  Cross. 

William  of  Worcester,  however,  employs  the  same  word  in  the  two 
examples  of  the  porch  of  St  Stephen  and  St  Mary  Redcliff.  In  the 
first  we  find  “A  cors  wythoute,”  that  is,  outside  the  wall.  The 
plan  (A,  fig.  2),  shews  that  this  was  a  square  shaft,  placed  diagonally 
against  the  wall,  and  in  the  actual  porch  the  square  shaft  remains,  and  is  Lyons’ giou- 

°  1  1  cestershire, 

surmounted  by  a  finial.  By  this  it  seems  that  the  cors  did  not  always  skeiton“nd 
merely  surmount  the  buttress,  but  that  it  might  extend  down  to  the 
ground.  In  fact,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  buttress  rises 
with  a  nearly  equal  transverse  thickness,  while  in  front  it  falls  back  at 
every  successive  stage,  so  that  its  projection  is  diminished  in  gradation  as 
it  rises.  The  cors,  on  the  contrary,  has  nearly  an  equal  diameter  at  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom.  The  moldings  that  separate  its  different  stages 
run  round  it,  and  the  diminution,  or  change  of  diameter,  besides  being 
much  less  than  in  the  buttress,  takes  place  equally  in  both  diameters. 
Moreover,  the  buttress,  whether  placed  directly  against  a  wall,  or  diagonally 
against  the  corner,  is  always  in  the  attitude  of  resisting  an  outward  or 

1  “Arches  butting  on  to  the  clerestory,”  (Fotheringhay  Contract.)  Also,  “Arches 
buttand,”  (Hall,  Note,  p.  66,  above.)  “Arcebocens,”  (Indentures  for  St  George's  Chapel 
vault,  Art.  95,  below.)  “  Archibotants”  (Herce  of  Q.  Anne,  Art.  99,  below.) 

2  Anterides.  Vitru.  Arc  ou  pilier  boutant.  Arches  or  bowing  pillers  like  bowes : 
buttresses,  shore-posts,  or  props.  (Higins,  205.) 
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diagonal  pressure,  and  presents  its  greatest  diameter  for  the  direction  of 
that  pressure.  But  the  cors  is  merely  a  slender  pier  sustaining  a  vertical 
weight  alone,  and  may  be  placed  either  with  its  sides  parallel  to,  or  diago¬ 
nally  against  a  flat  wall,  but  never  with  the  effect  or  appearance  of 
sustaining  any  lateral  pressure. 

In  tabernacle- work,  and  the  lighter  architectural  compositions,  however, 
the  buttresses  and  the  corses  are  combined,  as  in  fig.  25,  in  which  slender 
buttresses  are  seen  applied  against  the  two  outward  sides  of  the  cors. 
The  moldings  of  the  latter  are  carefully  adjusted  so  as  to  interpenetrate 
the  buttresses,  and  shew  themselves  distinctly  as  at  eg;  the  base  moldings, 
kl,  however,  are  usually  common  to  both  members.  This  is  one  of  the 
simplest  arrangements ;  for  I  have  no  space  to  develope  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  contrivances  to  which  this  principle  leads,  even  if  it  suited  the 
purpose  of  the  present  paper.  My  object  in  explaining  this  last  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  make  the  wax  heroes  more  intelligible.  In  the  accounts  of 
these,  abundance  of  bodies  and  botraces  are  enumerated ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  body  and  cors  are  identical  terms.  “  Cors ,  corps,  corpus.11 
(Roquefort.)  Sometimes  the  buttresses  are  applied  against  the  edges  of 
the  cors,  as  in  the  tomb  of  king  Edward  III.,  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

9fi.  We  may  now  understand  the  latter  part  of  the  description  of 
the  door-way  of  Radclyff  church,  which  relates  to  the  external  ornaments 
on  the  44  wings,”  or  lateral  walls  on  each  side.  Fig.  22  is  an  elevation 
of  the  door-way,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  obtained,  from  its  present 
skinned  condition.  The  porch  is  flanked  by  a  pair  of  “  corses,”  or 
“bodies,11  Q,  whose  finials,  k,  rise  nearly  as  high  as  the  sill-table,  a b, 
of  the  great  window,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  shewn  in  the  figure 
at  AB.  Beyond  these,  and  with  an  intervening  field  of  plain  ashlar, 
or  44  champ  ashlar,”  R,  is  placed  on  each  side  a  group,  consisting  of  a 
“  cors,”  T,  applied  diagonally  against  the  wall,  and  having  on  each  lateral 
angle  “  a  corner  buttress,”  S  and  V.  The  “  cors  ”  rises  and  forms  part 
of  the  lateral  decoration  of  the  great  window  above.  A  small  “arch 
buttant,11  X,  connects  the  pair  of  “corses,”  Q  and  T.  The  description 
in  William  of  Worcester  (p.  8,  above,)  is  somewhat  confused,  although 
it  plainly  contains  all  the  above  elements.  The  last  line  of  the  “  pro- 
porcio”  admits  of  being  read,  (vide  Plate  I.),  a  cors  wythouteforth — 
Explicit  proporcio  fenestre;  which,  upon  consideration,  I  believe  to  be 
a  better  reading  than  the  one  which  I  have  already  given.  Fenestre 
must  have  been  put  down  for  the  door-way,  either  from  carelessness, 
or  because  the  term  was  really  applicable  to  any  opening,  which  I  am 
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inclined  to  suspect1.  “A  boterasse,”  and  “a  body  boterasse,”  are  the 
lateral  buttresses,  S  and  V,  the  first  of  which  deserves  the  epithet  as 
well  as  the  other;  and  they  are  so  called  because  they  are  applied 
against  a  “  cors,”  or  “  body.”  “  Corner  boterasse  ”  is  inserted  by  way 
of  a  gloss,  supplying  another  epithet,  which  the  brace  shews  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  two.  The  concluding  clause,  therefore,  will,  according  to 
this  explanation,  receive  the  letters  of  reference  as  follows  : — 

A  cors  wythouteforthe  (Q) 

Explicit  proporcio  fenestre 

11.  A  champ  ashler  (R) 

2.  A  cors  (T)  with  an  arch  buttant  (X) 

3.  A  (body)  boterasse  (S)l  ,  ,  .  , 

.  >  ,  ,  ,  /, n  f  (otherwise)  a  corner  boterasse. 

4.  A  body  boterasse  (V)  J 

97.  A  collection  of  terras  relating  to  the  minor  decorations  and 
enrichments  that  belong  to  skreens,  monumental  and  shrine-work,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  most  curious  set  of  documents  concerning  the  expenses  and 
details  of  the  wax  heroes '  employed  for  the  funeral  of  Anne,  the  queen  of 
Richard  the  Second,  (18  R.  II).  These  are  printed  at  length,  without 
comment  or  explanation,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Gough’s 
Sepulchral  Monuments. 

From  the  items  and  terms,  as  well  as  the  details  of  these  documents, 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  herce,  or  canopy,  which  it  was  then  the 
custom  to  place  over  the  coffin  at  each  of  its  resting-places,  was  in  fact 
a  complete  architectural  composition,  with  tabernacles,  images,  and  all 
members  complete,  but  cast  or  modelled  in  wax ;  and  that  beside  this, 
great  quantities  of  wax  tapers  were  employed,  of  different  forms  and 
names.  Beside  the  indentures  in  question,  in  which  “  Roger  Elys,  chandeler, 
and  citizen  of  London,”  is  the  workman,  there  are  other  entries  to  be 
found,  without  details,  which  confirm  this  account  of  the  matter.  Thus, 

1  The  reading  in  p.  8,  was  given  under  an  impression  that  the  “  cors  wythoute 
for  the  fenestre  ”  referred  to  the  outside  cors,  T,  which  runs  up  the  great  window 
side,  but  the  explanation  given  above  seems  to  suit  the  existing  arrangement  better. 

“  Salomon  made  in  the  temple  windowis  streite  withoutforth  and  large  withinne.” 

Kings  iii.  6.  Wicliff. 

2  The  body  of  Henry  VII.  was  taken  out  of  the  chamber  at  Richmond  where  he  died 
into  the  great  chamber,  where  he  rested  three  days,  from  thence  into  the  hall,  where  he 
was  also  three  days,  and  so  three  days  in  the  chapel,  and  in  (s  every  of  these  three  places 
was  a  hearce  of  wax  garnished  with  banners.”  He  was  then  conveyed  to  St  Paul’s  Church 
in  London,  and  “set  under  a  goodly  herce  of  waxe,  garnished  with  Banners,  Pencelles, 
and  Cushions,”  and  next  day  was  carried  to  W estminster,  where  there  was  “  a  curious 
herse,  made  of  ix  principalles  full  of  lightes.”  Hall’s  Chronicle.  Reprint,  so 

For  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  much  curious  information,  see  a  note  in  Promp-  Ed.  mo, 
torium  Parvulorum  to  the  article  “  Heerce  on  a  dede  corce.”  p'  236‘ 
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clviii.  To  Simon  Prentot,  wax-chandler,  200/.  for  a  hearse  to  be  placed  in 
Christchurch,  Canterbury,  for  Henry  IV.  late  king  of  England. 
1  H.  V.  (Devon’s  Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  326.)  Again,  in 
10  H.  V.  300/.  to  the  same  for  divers  hearses  for  the  funeral  of 
Henry  the  Fifth.  (D°.  D°.  p.  376.)  Also  in  14  H.  VI.  36/.  13s.  4 d. 
to  John  Davy  of  London,  wax- chandler,  for  a  hearse  in  Westminster 
Abbey  for  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  100s.  for  the 
expenses  of  renewing  the  same  hearse  for  the  funeral  of  Anne,  late 
Queen  of  France.  (D°.  D°.  p.  427.) 

clix.  I  will  that  the  hearse  be  covered  all  round  with  black  cloth,  and  that  a 
curious  hearse  of  wax  of  a  small  size  be  placed  upon  the  aforesaid 
hearse  :  “  Item  que  une  tres  bele  herce  de  cire  de  la  mene  assise  soit 
sur  la  herce  avandit.”  Will  of  Philippa  duchess  of  York.  Nichols’s 
Royal  Wills,  p.  225. 

98.  The  ancient  drawing  of  abbot  Islip’s  herce,  in  the  Vetusta 
Monumenta,  shews  the  nature  of  this  decoration  at  a  later  period.  It 
consists  of  four  octagon  turrets  at  the  angles,  which  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  branch  out  into  an  abundance  of  tapers ;  but  the  turrets 
themselves  are  of  an  architectural  form,  with  proper  bases,  and  their  sides 
are  occupied  by  canopies,  tabernacles,  images,  pannelling,  and  battle- 
mented  tablets  of  the  usual  character ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  docu¬ 
ments  below,  were  probably  all  formed  in  wax.  The  upper  part  of  this 
machine  has  a  more  temporary  character,  being  apparently  made  up  of  mere 
roundels  of  wax.  It  is  probable,  however,  at  the  earlier  period  to  which 
the  herces  of  queen  Anne  belong,  that  a  more  strict  architectural  cha¬ 
racter  was  preserved  throughout.  But  to  return  to  the  said  documents. 

99.  They  consist  of  various  accounts  and  computations  of  expenses 
between  “  Rogier  Elys,  chandeler  and  citizein  de  Londres,”  and  “Johan 
de  Melton,”  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  receipt  of  our  lord  the  king,  dated 
18  R.  II.  (1394)  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  four  herces  were  provided 
to  set  over  the  coffin  at  its  several  resting-places ;  namely,  at  Wandsworth, 
at  St  Mary  Overie,  at  St  Paul’s  in  London,  and  at  Westminster.  The 
weight  of  wax  employed  upon  the  several  herces  wa3 

cwt.  qr.  lb.  ewt.  qr.  lb. 

At  Westminster  .  66  1  19 

At  St  Paul’s  .  38  2  14 

At  St  Marie .  12  3  27 

At  Wandsworth  .  14  0  6^ 

Making  a  total  of  . 

Deduct  for  the  consumption  of  wax  in  the  lights  called  “  cost 
tapres  et  quarr’,  cropp’,”  and  “  brennynges  fact’  p’  mortar,” 
also  for  the  waste  in  working,  and  for  wax  consumed 
in  the  torches,  &c. 

There  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  said  Roger  for  the  king’s  us 


132  0  10A 

41  2  18 

90  1  20^ 
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100.  Now  it  will  appear  that  this  enormous  quantity  of  four  tons 
and  a  half  of  unconsumed  wax  was  employed  for  modelling  or  casting 
the  architectural  portion  of  the  herces.  The  particulars  of  each  herce 
are  given  at  length;  but  for  want  of  space,  I  shall  select  that  of  St  Paul’s 
as  a  specimen,  which  I  shall  print  entire,  thus  : 


clx.  “Pur  la  herce  a  Seint  Paul. 

Primerment  en  lxiiii  botrac’  dont  xxxn  botrac’7  „„„„  rTT  >  ,  n 

.  1  CCCC,  III  q  rt,  xvm  lb. 

faux  p  r  le  plus  bas  degre  poisantz . 3 

It’  en  lvi  botrac’  p  les  archibotants  ove  lvi  bo-7  „ 

.  r  v  cc,  di,  mi  lb. 

tants  poisantz  . 3 

It’  en  xvi  botrac’  p’  les  nn  principal  tapres  ove  xvn 

autres  petis  botrac’  lxii  (xvi  1 )  housyngs  ove  >  nc,  1  q’rt,  viii  lb. 

baces,  poisantz . ' 

It’  xvi  botrac’  p’  le  plus  haut  degre  ove  xvi  hous-7  ,  lk 

r  »  •  .  i  ccc^  1  (j  rt,  xiii  id. 

yngs  et  xvi  bac  poisantz  . 3 

It’  en  viii  botrac’  et  viii  meindr  botrac’  pois’ .  iii  q’rt,  xx  lb. 

It’  en  viii  botrac’  gr’  et  viii  meindr  botrac’  ove)  ,  ,  ,, 

,  6,  .  „  c,  1  q  rt,  xvi  lb. 

xxxin  cropp  et  chapitrell  pois  . 3 

It’  en  bodies  nn  longes  et  mi  meindre  et  vi  autr’7  »  ,  ,, 

meindre  p  georg  pois  . 3 

It’  en  xxviii  bodies  p’  botants  pois' .  iii  q’rt,  xim  lb. 

It’  en  nn  tapres  quarr’  p’  le  sc’de  degre  pois’ .  cccc,  xxilb. 

It’  en  xxxvin  tapres  quarr’  pois’ . . .  cc,  in  q’rt,  ix  lb. 

It’  en  xx  cost  tapres  pois’ .  c,  di,  1  lb. 

It’  en  xx  cost  tapres  pois’ .  c,  di,  vilb. 

It’  en  xx  cost  tapres  pois’ .  c,  di,  lb. 

It’  housynges  baces  ymages  gablets  et  fynoly  pois’ .  c,  xvn  lb. 

It’  en  xxin  mort’  gr’  ove  xxm  brennynges  poisantz  cc,  1  q’rt,  viii  lb. 

It’  en  xxm  mort’s  g’r  ove  xxm  brenyng’  pois’ .  cc,  1  q’rt,  n  lb, 

Sm’  mmmdccc  di’°  xim  lb.” 


101.  The  summary  in  Art.  99  above  quoted  enables  us  to  pick  out 
from  this  enumeration  the  tapers.  These  are  termed  “cost  tapres,”  or 
side  tapers;  “croppes,”  or  crowning  tapers,  probably  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  pinnacles  or  finials1  ;  “mort’s  or  mortiers2,”  “brennynges,”  and 
“  tapres  quarr,”  or  square  tapers. 

102.  The  remaining  articles,  namely,  “botrac’,”  “botrac’  faux  p’r 
le  plus  bas  degre,”  “botrac’  p1  les  archibotants  avec  botants,”  “bodies,” 
“housyngs  with  baces,”  “chapitrells,”  “ymages,”  “gablets,”  and  “fynoly,” 
are  manifestly  the  elementary  parts  of  tabernacle  and  canopy-work  of  the 
richest  description,  similar  to  that  which  crowns  the  monuments,  stalls, 


1  In  shrines  it  was  not  unusual  in  this  way  to  stick  candles  on  the  top  of  each 
finial. 

2  “  Mortier  de  veille.  Lampe  garnie  d’huile,  lampion.”  (Roquefort.)  “  Mortier, 
est  une  petite  lampe  de  terre  ou  de  cuivre,  que  es  communes  maisons  ou  emplist  de  suif 
ou  d’huyle,  et  es  maisons  des  grands  seigneurs  d’argent  qu’on  emplit  de  cire  pour  avoir 
toute  la  nuict  de  la  lumiere  dans  la  chambre.”  (Nicot.) 
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and  altars  of  the  same  period'  ;  as  for  example,  the  altar-skreen,  or 
“  reredos,”  at  Durham,  which  was  completely  finished,  and  the  altar 
dedicated  in  1380  ;  the  monuments  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Archbishop 
Bowett,  and  the  great  seal  of  Richard  II.  This  kind  of  work  usually 
rises  in  successive  graduated  stages,  and  thus  we  find  “le  plus  bas,”  and 
“le  plus  haut  degre.”  The  semihexagonal  or  triangular  fronts  of  the  cano¬ 
pies  have  usually  hanging  buttresses  and  corses ,  which  are  terminated  below 
with  knots  of  foliage,  or  other  bossy  sculpture.  These  ^re  the  “  botrac’ 
faux  p’r  le  plus  bas  degre;”  namely,  buttresses  with  a  false  bearing,  a 
term  always  applied  in  French  to  architectural  members  which  do  not 
stand  fairly  and  directly  upon  a  foundation.  Again,  the  buttresses  of  the 
successively  retiring  stages  in  this  kind  of  work  are  commonly  connected 
by  small  “  archibotants,”  or  “botants,”  as  they  are  here  called.  “  Bodies, 
housyngs,  gablets,  and  fynoly,”  or  finials,  have  been  already  explained ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  here  the  “  baces  ”  are  always  coupled  with 
the  housyngs,  and  in  the  herce  at  AVestminster  we  find  “ymages,  hous¬ 
yngs,  baces  p’r  les  dits  ymages,  3  cwt.  1  qr.  16  lbs.”  These  baces  there¬ 
fore  were  the  pedestals  of  the  images.  The  Westminster  herce  has 
also,  “fenestrall2  et  gabletz,  2  cwt.  1  lb.”  This  was  probably  tracery- 
work,  or  “  orbs.”  From  the  manner  in  which  “  chapitrell  ”  occurs  in  all 
these  entries,  it  may  have  been  applied  not  to  capitals  of  pillars,  but  to 
the  lioodmolds  of  the  gablets,  with  their  crockets  and  “  cropes,”  or 
finials.  The  apparently  great  number  of  each  of  these  articles,  especially 
of  the  buttresses,  does  not  after  all  exceed  those  which  are  employed 
in  canopies  of  the  same  style  which  still  exist. 

103.  If,  which  is  probable,  these  wax  ornaments  were  partly  laid 
upon  a  frame  painted  or  covered  with  cloth  of  a  rich  color,  the  effect 
would  greatly  resemble  that  of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Philippa,  in  which 
rich  open  work  of  pierced  alabaster  is  applied  to  a  tomb  of  black 
marble,  or  it  may  be  that  the  wax  was  stained  of  different  colours. 

1  The  entries  in  the  contracts  for  making  the  stalls  of  St  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor, 
are  of  a  similar  nature,  e.  g.  “  making  and  carving  12  tabernacles  for  the  knights  and 
canons,  and  48  vaults  of  wainscot  under  the  said  tabernacles,  315|  feet  of  crestes  and 
trayles,  27  lintels,  29  caters,  and  G  feet  of  caters,  120  chaptreilles  and  baces,  17  stolys, 
42  bottresses,  109  panels  behind  the  choir,  182  gablettes,  22  fenyailles,  &c."  22  E.  IV. 
As  the  tabernacles  are  charged  entire,  they  are  not  dissected  into  their  elements  as  in 
the  wax-work  above. 

2  Fenestrall ;  from  fenestrella,  or  fenestrelle,  the  diminutives  of  fenestra  and  fenestre. 
(Ducange  and  Roquefort.)  “  And  all  the  windowes  and  each  fenestrall. — Wrought  were 
of  bervll  and  of  cleare  crystall.”  (Lydgate’s  Troy.)  Mr  Way  has  shewn  that  “fenestrall” 
wras  also  used  for  certain  framed  blinds  of  cloth  or  canvas,  that  served  to  supply  the  place 
of  glazed  windows,  before  the  general  introduction  of  the  latter.  (Promp.  Parv.  155.) 
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For  want  of  space  I  cannot  develope  this  subject  any  farther,  but 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  reconstruct  these  heroes  from  the  numbers 
and  weights  given.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  incorrectly  printed. 
The  magnitude  may  be  judged  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material, 
which  was  moreover  probably  cast  hollow,  and  with  this  allowance  it 
will  be  found  that  the  ornaments  were  of  the  full  size,  and  not  mere 
models  on  a  small  scale.  The  herce  of  Westminster  was  the  most 
complicated,  but  its  particulars  are  too  long  for  insertion.  It  con¬ 
tained  280  buttresses  of  different  sizes,  72  “botants”  or  archbuttresses, 
and  96  bodies,  besides  housyngs,  &c.,  as  in  the  herce  of  St  Paul,  and 
428  tapers. 

104.  This  paper  has  extended  itself  so  much  beyond  the  limits 
which  I  originally  proposed,  that  I  shall  here  conclude,  leaving  for 
another  opportunity  several  branches  of  the  subject,  as  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  carpentry,  of  the  plan  and  arrangement,  &c. 

I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  my  object  was  not  to  construct  a 
complete  nomenclature,  but  to  elucidate  those  words  that  either  remained 
in  obscurity,  whose  meanings  were  doubtful,  or  which  had  been  misapplied. 
In  attempting  this  I  have  always  preferred  to  investigate  the  meaning 
from  the  use  of  the  word  in  technical  documents  rather  than  trust  to 
etymology  or  to  dictionaries,  for  my  present  purpose  requires  the  sense 
which  was  given  to  each  term  by  those  who  employed  it  rather  than 
its  derivation,  and  in  this  class  of  words  especially,  etymology  is  often 
little  better  than  guessing,  and  the  lexicographers  are  never  safe  guides, 
for  want  of  that  technical  knowledge  which  is  essential,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  shew.  I  trust  that  the  sketch  which  I  have  ventured  to 
make  will  be  filled  up  from  various  ancient  documents  now  hidden,  but 
which  in  the  present  increased  state  of  interest  for  such  subjects  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  may  be  brought  to  light  and  published. 


ROBERT  WILLIS. 
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Names  of  Moldings  of  the 
to  the  numerals  in 


Tower  Pier  of  Ratclyff  Church,  corresponding 
Fig.  3,  Plate  II.  (Art.  17?  p.  12  above). 


A  bowtell . 

1 

29 

78 

A  bowtell . 

2 

28 

SO 

77 

79 

103 

A  casement . 

3 

27 

31 

76 

80 

102 

A  bowtell . 

4 

26 

32 

75 

81 

101 

A  filet . 

5 

25 

33 

74 

82 

100 

A  casement . 

6 

24 

34 

73 

83 

99 

A  filet . 

7 

23 

35 

72 

84 

98 

A  filet . 

8 

22 

36 

71 

85 

97 

A  double  ressant  with  a  filet . 

9 

21 

•  •  • 

86 

96 

A  filet . 

10 

20 

87 

95 

A  filet . 

n 

19 

88 

94 

A  casement . 

12 

18 

89 

93 

A  filet . . 

13 

17 

90 

92 

A  bowtell . 

14 

16 

91 

A  bowtell . 

15 

A  ressant  . 

37 

70 

A  filet . . . 

38 

69 

A  casement . . . . 

39 

68 

A  bowtell . 

40 

67 

A  casement . 

41 

66 

A  filet . 

42 

65 

A  bowtell . 

43 

64 

A  filet . 

44 

63 

A  ressant  . . 

45 

62 

A  filet . 

... 

61 

A  casement . 

46 

60 

A  filet . 

47 

59 

A  ressant  . 

48 

58 

A  filet . 

49 

57 

A  bowtell . 

50 

56 

A  casement . 

51 

55 

A  bowtell . 

52 

54 

A  bowtell . 

53 

... 

N.  B.  The  numbers  run  down  one  column  and  up  the  next  continuously.  Some 
of  these  numbers  are  omitted  in  the  engraving,  for  want  of  room,  but  only  in  cases 
where  their  places  are  obvious. 
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No.  II. 

Indentura  inter  Katherinam  uxorem  RadulpM  Greene  et  Thomam  Prentys 
et  Robertum  Sutton  de  Chelaston ,  Kervers1. 

Ceste  Endentre  faite  perentres  Katherine  que  fuist  la  feme  Rauf  Greene  Esquier, 
William  Aldwyncle  et  William  Marchall  Clerk  d'un  parte,  et  Thomas  Prentys  et 
Robert  Sutton  de  Chelaston  en  Counte  de  Derbie  Kervers,  d’autre  parte  testmoigne, 
que  les  ditz  Kervers  ount  eovenantez  et  empris  pur  fair  et  entailler  bien,  honestement 
et  profitablement,  une  tombe  de  piere  appelle  alabastre  bon,  fyn  et  pure,  contenent  en 
longure  ix  pees  d’assise,  et  en  largure  iiij  pees  et  deux  d’assise,  sur  quele  tombe  seront 
faitz  deux  images  d’alabastre.  Tun  counterfait  a  un  Esquier  en  Amies  en  toutz  pointz, 
contenent  en  longure  vij  pees  d’assise,  avec  un  helm  de  soubs  son  chief,  et  un  ours 
a  ses  pees,  et  l’autre  image  serra  countrefait  a  une  dame  gisant  en  sa  surcote  overte, 
avec  deux  Anges  tenant  un  pilow  de  soubz  sa  teste,  et  deux  petitz  chiens  a  ses  pees, 
l’un  des  ditz  images  tenant  l’autre  per  la  main,  avec  deux  tabernacles  appelles  gablettes 
a  lour  testes,  quele  tombe  conteindra  per  les  costes  avec  le  leggement  trois  pees  d’as¬ 
sise,  sur  queux  costes  seront  images  d’ Anges  ove  tavernacles  portantz  escutz,  selont  la 
devise  des  ditz  Katherine,  William  et  William.  Et  auxi  ferront  les  ditz  Kervers  un 
arclie  d'alabastre  amounte  tout  la  dite  tombe,  en  longure,  et  largure,  avec  pendantz 
et  knottes,  et  une  crest  de  foytes  (foyles?)  et  autre  ourages  appertinent  au  tiele 
tombe,  les  queux  image  tombe  et  arche  serront  proportionez  endorres  peintes  et  arraies 
ove  coulours  bien  et  sufficientment  en  le  pure  honeste  et  profitable  manere  come  ap- 
pertient  a  tiel  overage.  Et  seront  toutz  les  ditz  overages  prestment  faitz,  et  perfour- 
mez,  en  toutz  poyntz,  en  manere  suisdite,  et  surmis  et  enhaute,  per  les  ditz  Thomas 
et  Robert  en  l’esglise  parochiel  de  Luffwick,  en  Counte  de  Northamton,  as  costages 
et  perill  des  ditz  Thomas  et  Robert,  en  toutz  maneres  choses,  perentre  cy  et  le  fest 
de  Pasque  serra  l’an  de  grace  Mccccxx.  Pur  quelles  overages  en  manere  avantdit 
affaire  et  performers  les  ditz  Katherine,  William,  et  William,  paieront  ou  feront  paier 
as  ditz  Thomas  et  Robert  ou  l’autre  deulx,  quarant  livres  desterlings,  dont  seront 
paiez  al  fesance  di  ceste  dys  marcs  et  al  fest  de  Pasque  ore  prochein  avener  dix 
marcs,  et  al  fest  del  Nativite  de  Seint  John  Baptistre  adonque  prochein  ensuant,  dys 
marcs  et  at  fest  de  Saint  Michell  adonque  prochein  ensuant  dys  marcs,  et  les  dix  marcs 
remanantz  seront  paiez  quant  toutz  les  ditz  overages  seront  faitz  et  surmys,  en  manere 
avantdit ;  pur  toutz  quelles  convenantz  avantditz  et  chescun  deulx,  de  part  les  ditz 
Thomas  et  Robert  faites,  a  performer  mesmes  Thomas  et  Robert  eux  obligent,  et 
chescun  deulx  per  soy,  en  lentier,  lour  heirs  et  executors  as  ditz  Katherine,  William, 
et  William,  en  cessant  livres  per  y  cestes.  En  tesmoignance  de  quele  chose  les  parties 
avantditz  a  y  cestes  Endentres  enterchangeablement  ount  mys  lours  Sealx.  Donne  le 
xiiij  jour  le  Feverer  l’an  du  Regne  du  Roy  Henry  Quint  puis  le  Conquest  sisme. 


1  I  have  borrowed  this  indenture  from  a  scarce  book  (Halstead’s  Genealogies,  p.  189), 
as  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  kind  of  document,  and  one  little  known.  (Vide  Arts. 
394,  67,  92,  above).  It  has  been  however  reprinted  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  County  History 
of  Wiltshire.  “  Warminster  Hundred.” 
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List  of  the  principal  published  Mediaeval  Documents  relating  to  Buildings, 
which  have  been  employed  in  the  present  Paper. 


DOCUMENTS. 

WHERE  PRINTED. 

MARGINAL 

ABBREV. 

Gervasii  Monachi  Tractatus  de  combustione  et  |  ffist  Ang.  Scriptores  X.  1652. 
reparatione  Dorobornensis  Ecclesice.  (cent,  xii.)  J 

Gervase. 

Accounts  relating  to  the  Eleanor  Crosses.  (19... 21  ’ 
E.  I.)  i 

Manners  and  Household  Expenses  of 
England.  Roxburghe  Club,  1841. 

Various  account  Rolls,  &c.  relating  to  St  Stephen’s 
Chapel,  and  other  buildings  at  Westminster.  ■ 
(4  E.  III.  &c.) 

Antiquities  of  Westminster,  by  J.  T. 

Smith.  4to.  London,  1807. 

The  History  of  the  Ancient  Palace 
and  late  Houses  of  Parliament,  by 
E.  W.  Brayley  and  J.  Britton. 
8vo.  London,  1836. 

Smith ’sWest- 
minster. 

Brayley’s 

Houses. 

Westminster  Hall.  Indenture  (18  R.  11.)  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  walls  and  putting  in  corbels. 

Rymer’s  Foedera,  Ed.  1709.  t.  vn. 
p.  794. 

Tomb  of  Richard  the  Second  and  his  Queen  Anne. 
Two  Indentures  for  the  marble-work  and  for  • 
the  metal-work  respectively.  (18  R.  II.) 

«•  Rymer’s  Foedera,  t.  vn.  p.  795. 
Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  Vol. 
x.  p.  167. 

Hist,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  by  J.  P. 
Neale  and  E.  W.  Brayley.  Lon- 
>  don,  1823.  Vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

Indentures  and  accounts  relating  to  the  wax  herces 
for  the  funeral  of  Anne,  the  Queen  of  Richard 
the  Second.  (18  R.  II.) 

Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  Vol. 
i  i.  p.  170. 

Indenture  for  the  Tomb  of  Ralph  Greene,  at  Luff- 
wick,  Northamptonshire.  1419. 

Halstead’s  Genealogies,  1685,  p.  189, 
(with  an  engraving). 

Hoare’s  Wiltshire  ( W arminster  Hun- 
di-ed). 

.  Appendix,  No.  II.  above. 

Indentures  for  the  building  of  the  Dormitory  at 
Durham,  in  1898  and  1401. 

Account  Roll  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Hall 
at  Pyttington.  1450. 

1  Historic  Dunelmensis  Scriptores  tres, 
by  the  Surtees  Society.  London, 
1839.  App.  pp.  clxxx.  clxxxvii. 
cccxxiii. 

Surtees  Scrip, 
tres. 

Contract  for  the  building  of  Catterick  Church,  in 
Yorkshire.  1412. 

r  Published  with  notes,  by  Mr  Raine, 

1 834,  accompanied  by  drawings  by 
l  Mr  Salvin. 

Indenture  for  rebuilding  the  north  and  south 
“  hylings”  (aisles)  of  Burnley  Church.  (24 

H.  VIII.) 

1  Whitaker’s  History  of  Whalley. 

J  1818.  p.  322. 
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DOCUMENTS. 

WHERE  PRINTED. 

MARGINAL 

ABBRI5V. 

Contract  for  building  a  body  and  steeple  to  i 
Fotheringhay  Church.  1435. 

Dugdale’s  Monasticon.  Ed.l673.(Ecc. 

Coll.)  Vol.  in.  p.  163. 

Reprinted  at  Oxford,  1841. 

The  last  Will  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  12tlx  March,  • 
1447,  contains  a  minute  and  technical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  His  Colleges  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 

Nichols’  Collection  of  the  Wills  of 
.  the  English  Kings,  &c.  4to.  1780. 
(p.  291.) 

Nichols’ 

Wills. 

Five  Indentures  for  the  vaults,  pinnacles  and 
windows  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 
(4,  5,  and  18  H.  VIII.) 

Malden’s  Account  of  King’s  College 
Chapel.  8vo.  1769. 

Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  by 
Dallaway,  Vol.  i.  p.  345. 

Britton’s  Architectural  Antiquities. 

Britton,  A.  A. 

Various  Agreements  for  the  Monument  of  Richard 
E.  of  W arwick,  and  other  works  in  the  Beau-  < 
champ  Chapel.  (25  H.  VI.  &c.)  | 

Dugdale’s  Warwickshire,  p.  445. 
Description  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
&c.  by  J.  C.  Nichols.  4to. 
Britton’s  Arch.  Ant.  Vol.  iv. 

Indenture  for  building  the  Cross  in  Cross  Cheping, 
in  Coventre.  1542. 

Dugdale’s  Warwickshire,  p.  145. 

Accounts  relating  to  the  Stalls  in  St  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor.  18  E.  IV.  and  following- 
years.  And  the  Indenture  for  the  vault  of  the 
Choir.  5  June,  1505. 

r  Essay  on  the  History  of  Windsor 
Castle,  by  Ambrose  Poynter,  Esq. 
prefixed  to  Sir  J.  Wyatville’s  Illus¬ 
tration  of  Windsor  Castle,  (referred 
to  under  the  name  of  Nash,  by 
^  mistake),  fol.1840. 

Poynter  in 
Nash’s  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle. 

Extracts  from  the  Fabric  Rolls  of  Exeter  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

’  Lyttelton’s  Remarks  on  Exeter  Ca¬ 
thedral,  1754,  reprinted  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Exeter  Cathedral  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Britton’s  Exeter  Cathedral  contains 
some  additional  extracts. 

Extracts  from  an  old  book  relating  to  the  Build¬ 
ing  of  Louth  Steeple  or  “  broach,”  from  about 
1500  to  1518. 

’  Archseologia,  Vol.  x.  p.  70. 

Will  of  King  Henry  VII.  describing  his  Monu¬ 
ments,  &c.,  with  other  Estimates  and  Agree¬ 
ments. 

►  Britton’s  Arch.  Ant.  Vol.  n. 

Estimates  and  Reports  relating  to  repairs  at  the 
Tower  of  London.  24  H.  VIII. 

Bayley’s  History  of  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Contracts  with  the  Mason  and  Plasterer  (joiner?) 
(29  H.  VIII.)  for  the  erection  and  “seelyng”  of 
Hengrave  Hall,  in  Suffolk.  (Art.  82,  above.)  - 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Hengrave, 
by  John  Gage,  Esq.  London,  1822. 
(p.  41.) 
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As  I  have  usually  referred  to  the  following  books  under  abbreviated 
titles,  I  subjoin  their  titles  at  length. 

Higins,  John.  The  Nomenclator  of  Adrianus  Junius.  12mo.  Lond.  1585. 

Cotgrave,  Mr  Randle.  A  French  and  English  Dictionary,  1611,  (and  by  Howell,  1660). 
Nicot,  Jean,  et  A.  de  Ranconnet.  Thresor  de  la  Langue  Francoyse.  Par.  1606. 

Lacombe.  Dictionnaire  du  vieux  langage  Francois,  avec  Supplement.  Par.  1766-7. 

Roquefort,  J.  B.  B.  Glossaire  de  la  langue  Romane,  2  t.  Par.  1808.  Avec  Supple¬ 
ment,  1820. 

Promptorium  Parvulorum,  auctore  fratre  Galfrido  Grammatieo  dicto,  circa  MCCCCXL. 

ad  fidem  codicum  recensuit  Albertus  Way.  Lond.  sumpt.  Soc.  Canid.  1843. 
Architecture  de  Philibert  de  L'orme.  Par.  fol.  1568. 

Cours  d’ Architecture,  par  le  Sieur  Da  viler.  Par.  2  t.  4to.  1691. 

Des  Principes  de  1’ Architecture,  par  Felibien.  Par.  4to.  1690. 

Dictionnaire  d’ Architecture,  par  M.  C.  F.  Roland  de  Virloys.  3  t.  4to.  Par.  1770. 

The  Academy  of  Armory.  By  Randle  Holme,  fol.  Chester,  1688. 
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N.  B.  This  index  does  not  include  the  Vitruvian  words,  or  the  moldings  of  the 
Renaissance,  which  will  be  found  in  the  first  chapter,  p.  21. 
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ROMAN  AND  ROMAN -BRITISH  REMAINS, 

AT  AND  NEAR  SHEFFORD,  CO.  BEDS. 


The  artificial  remains  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  in  times  previous  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  may  be  divided  into  five  classes. 

I.  Those  of  the  Britons  or  Celts,  down  to  the  change  in  their  manners  effected 
by  the  Roman  settlement  in  Britain,  which  may  be  placed  at  a.d.  90;  for  though 
the  first  invasion  took  place  b.c.  55,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  much  impression 
was  made  by  the  conquerors  on  the  manners  of  the  natives  till  about  a.d.  90. 
Under  Agricola’s  government,  a.d.  78 — 85,  the  Britons  began  to  imitate  the  Roman 
dress  (Tacitus,  Agric.  cap.  21)  This  class  may  be  subdivided  into  the  remains  of 
the  Celtic  and  the  Belgic  Britons. 

II.  Of  the  Britons  under  the  influence  of  Roman  manners,  and  under  their  own 
governments  which  succeeded  the  departure,  in  a.d.  410,  of  the  Roman  troops;  a 
period  extending  from  90  to  556,  and  probably,  as  far  as  regards  the  north-west 
of  England,  we  might  add  many  years,  because  the  Saxons  could  not  have  anni¬ 
hilated  the  Britons.  In  the  second  century  Christianity  was  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Romans,  and  Tertullian  (Piet.  Hist.  Eng.  73)  says  that  in  209  the  faith  had 
reached  farther  than  the  Roman  arms.  In  the  fourth  century  Christianity  was 
general  amongst  Britons  and  Romans ;  but  as  both  appear  to  have  mixed  the 
new  faith  with  their  own,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  change  took  place  in  the 
funeral  rites ;  and  it  is  said  (Piet.  Hist.  p.  71)  that  Druidism  continued  in  some 
degree  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  period  comprises  above  466 
years. 

III.  Of  the  Romans.  The  beginning  of  the  Roman  government  in  Britain 
may  be  fixed  at  a.d.  43,  the  conquest  of  Plautius ;  and  their  troops  were  finally 
withdrawn  in  a.d.  410,  i.e.  367  years. 

i 

IV.  Of  the  Saxons,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  Saxons 
entered  England  in  a.d.  449,  but  did  not  reach  the  centre  of  England  till  a.d. 
556.  Augustin  landed  a.d.  597  and  died  604.  The  Saxons  were  for  the  most 
part  converted  by  a.d.  660;  and  by  a.d.  700  all  England  had  adopted  the  Christian 
faith.  This  class  of  remains  is  spread  over  a  period  of  about  150  years. 
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2  ROMAN  AND  ROMAN-BRITISH  REMAINS, 

V.  Of  the  Saxons,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity  in  a.d.  660,  down  to 
the  Norman  conquest  in  a.d.  1066.  About  406  years. 

The  remains  of  the  Danes  are  so  uncertain,  and  probably  so  few,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  ranked  as  a  class.  (See  Bloxam’s  Monumental  Architecture,  Hoare’s 
Ancient  Wiltshire.) 

There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  the  rules ;  and  there  are  some  remains  be¬ 
longing  to  transitional  periods. 

All  these  classes  are  again  divided  into  religious,  domestic,  and  military  remains. 
It  is  the  first  class  which  I  have  now  to  notice. 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  has  not  given  a  clear  distinction  between  the  Belgic  and 
Celtic  Britons ;  nor  is  this  of  much  importance,  as  (Cees.  Com.  ii.  4,  &c.)  at  the 
time  Csesar  occupied  Gaul  the  Belgians  appear  to  have  been  allied  with  the  other 
Gauls,  and  at  war  with  the  Teutonic  tribes.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that 
their  manners  resembled  those  of  the  Celts  than  of  the  Teutons.  As  it  appears 
from  Ceesar  and  Tacitus  that  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
were  alike,  we  naturally  look  to  the  funeral  deposits  in  Gaul  and  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  we  accordingly  find  strong  resemblances  between  them. 

I  will  now,  in  a  cursory  manner,  notice  the  different  kinds  of  tombs  and  their 
contents ;  endeavouring  to  shew  the  comparative  characteristics  of  the  interments ; 
accompaniments  of  the  interments ;  and  the  nature  of  the  pottery  found  in  each 
class  of  tombs. 

Cairns,  circles,  cromlechs,  and  large  barrows,  were  not  raised  over  the  ashes  or 
bones  of  every  individual  of  the  poorer  classes :  we  must  rather  consider  them  as 
confined  to  the  distinguished  and  wealthy.  The  poor  were  probably  interred  under 
small  barrows,  like  many  on  the  downs  of  the  south-western  counties,  or  under 

hillocks,  like  those  in  our  church-yards,  accompanied  only  by  an  arrow-head  or  a 
knife. 

Some  have  supposed  that  circles  and  cromlechs  denote  earlier  interments  than 
barrows ;  but,  besides  the  fair  inference  that  expensive  and  laborious  monuments 
succeeded  those  of  the  most  simple  form,  the  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  many  of 
them  are  not  earlier  than  numbers  of  barrows.  It  is  certain  that  all  these 

sepulchres,  and  especially  cromlechs,  were  occasionally  used  for  different  persons  at 
considerable  distances  of  time.  Whether  all  circles  and  cromlechs  are  really  as 
ancient  as  the  first  class  of  remains,  is  doubtful ;  for  the  cromlech  at  Enston, 

Oxfordshire,  contained,  amongst  fragments  of  deers,  cows,  pigs,  hares  or  rabbits,  and 
birds’  bones,  pottery  decidedly  of  the  third  class,  and  none  of  the  first,  as  far  as  I 
know ;  and  the  only  urn  existing,  found  near  the  Rollrigh  Circle,  Oxfordshire,  is 
apparently  of  the  same  date  as  several  found  at  Northampton  of  the  second  class. 

Till  within  a  few  years  it  was  very  generally  supposed  that  cromlechs  and 

circles  were  Druidical  altars  and  temples,  but  Camden  (Britannia,  Gough’s  edition, 
Vol.  i.  93),  Keysler  (Ant.  selectee  septentrionales,  pp.  46,  55),  Wright  (Louthiana, 
B.  i.  11 — 15,  B.  ii.  5—16),  Borlase  (Hist.  Cornwall,  197,  209,  227),  held  that 
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both  were  also  sepulchral ;  and  the  latter  author  rationally  supposes  that  they  were 
at  once  places  of  sepulture  and  worship,  but  ridicules  the  idea  of  cromlechs  being 
altars.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations  goes  to 
prove  that  places  of  burial  have  been  commonly  places  also  of  worship. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  have  denied  that  they  were  used  for  worship  at  all ; 
but  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  be  both?  and  if  not,  where 
did  the  people  who  formed  them  worship  ?  In  some  cases  no  indications  of  occu¬ 
pancy  have  been  found  by  digging,  but  they  may  have  been  imperfectly  explored,  or 
such  monuments  may  have  been  formed  for  tombs  and  never  used ;  as  many  of  the 
monuments  in  our  churches  have  been  put  up  in  the  lifetime  of  the  person  intending 
to  occupy  them  after  death,  and  have  never  been  so  used. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  cromlechs  in  the  Channel  Islands  is,  that  no 
metal  has  been  found  in  them,  (Harshorne’s  Salopia,  account  by  Lukis,  and  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Journal,  Yol.  i.  p.  142).  In  some  of  the  English  ones  no  metal  has  been 
found ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  absence  of  metal  is  common  to  most  or  all 
cromlechs  and  circles,  some  new  light  might  be  shed  on  their  history.  Metal  has 
been  frequently  found  in  cairns ;  and  amongst  other  instances  we  may  mention  the 
celebrated  British  corslet  taken  from  the  cairn  of  Benlli  Gawr,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Single  stones  were  frequently  memorials  of  events  or  boundaries  (Harts- 
horne’s  Salopia,  under  “  Hoar-stones”). 

There  was  a  fashion  in  these  early  tombs,  as  in  later  ones,  but  probably 
guided  by  circumstances  in  great  measure.  In  the  Channel  Islands  cromlechs 
and  circles  are  almost  exclusively  the  tombs ;  in  England,  on  the  contrary,  crom¬ 
lechs  are  scarce  and  circles  scarcer.  In  Wales  and  Scotland  (I  believe)  cairns  are 
the  most  common  tombs,  and  barrows  least  so.  It  is  true  that  numbers  of  the 
stone  monuments  have  been  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  stones  ;  but,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  many  more  tumuli  have  been  ploughed  down  and  lost ;  so  that  we  may 
reckon  the  proportion  to  have  been  then  what  it  is  now. 

Class  I.  For  the  characteristics  of  this  class  we  may  refer  to  the  erudite  work 
of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  on  Ancient  Wiltshire,  in  which  county  it  is  the  prevailing  class. 

“  From  the  researches  made  in  our  British  tumuli,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  two  ceremonies,  of  burying  the  body  entire,  and  of  reducing  it  to  ashes  by 
fire,  prevailed  at  the  same  time.  In  each  of  these  ceremonies  we  distinguish  a 
variety  in  the  particular  mode  adopted.  In  the  first,  we  have  frequently  found  the 
body  deposited  within  a  cist,  with  the  legs  and  knees  drawn  up,  and  the  head  placed 
towards  the  north.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  ancient  form  of  burial,  and  the 
same  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures:  ‘And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of 
commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost, 
and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.’” 

The  second  mode  of  burying  the  body  entire  is  evidently  proved  to  be  of  a 
much  later  period,  by  the  position  of  the  head  and  body,  and  by  the  articles  de¬ 
posited  with  them.  In  this  case  we  find  the  body  extended  at  full  length ,  the 
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heads  placed  at  random  in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  instruments  of  iron  accom¬ 
panying  them. 

Two  modes  of  cremation  seem  also  to  have  been  adopted  ;  at  first,  the  body 
was  burnt,  the  ashes  and  bones  collected,  and  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  barrow, 
or  in  a  cist  excavated  in  the  native  chalk.  This  being  the  most  simple,  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  primitive  custom1  practised  by  the  ancient  Britons.  The  funeral 
urn,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  secured,  was  the  refinement  of  a  later 
age.  The  bones  when  burnt  were  collected  and  placed  within  the  urn,  which  was 
deposited  with  its  mouth  downwards,  in  a  cist  cut  in  the  chalk.  Sometimes  we 
have  found  them  with  their  mouths  upwards,  but  these  instances  are  not  very  com¬ 
mon  ;  we  have  also  frequently  found  remains  of  the  linen  cloth  which  enveloped 
the  bones,  and  a  little  brass  pin  which  secured  them. 

Of  these  different  modes  of  interment,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  one  of  burying 
the  body  entire,  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  was  the  most  ancient  ;  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  cremation  succeeded,  and  prevailed  with  the  former ;  and  that  the  mode 
of  burying  the  body  entire,  and  extended  at  full  length,  was  of  the  latest  adoption.” 
(Hist,  of  Ancient  Wiltshire,  p.  24.) 

Accompaniments. — Holding,  in  common  with  all  mankind,  some  portions  of  the 
pristine  faith,  and  amongst  others  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  body2,  we  find  that  the  Britons  buried  with  their  dead  whatever  things  had 
been  of  use  or  pleasure  in  this  life,  supposing  that  they  would  again  be  needed 
beyond  the  grave;  such  as  weapons,  ornaments  of  dress,  vessels  containing  food 
and  incense,  also  deers1  horns,  and  bones  of  other  animals. 

The  earthen  vessels  found  are  divided  by  Hoare  into  sepulchral  urns ,  i.e.  those 
which  contain  the  bones  where  cremation  has  been  practised,  varying  from  10  inches 
to  1  foot  6  inches  high;  drinking  cups  of  the  same  material,  commonly  holding 
about  a  quart ;  and  incense  cups  of  smaller  size. 

The  pottery  of  this  class  is  generally  grey,  but  sometimes  dull  red;  coarse  in 
texture,  and  so  slightly  baked  that  some  have  called  it  sunbaked.  The  vessels  were 
probably  baked  (many  together)  by  being  placed  on  stones  and  having  a  fire  made 
around  and  over  them. 

This  method,  besides  being  independent  of  weather  and  time  of  year,  would 
be  much  more  efficient  and  speedy  ;  and  we  very  frequently  find  that  the  outside 
of  the  urn  is  red  and  the  inside  black.  This  some  have  attributed  to  the  stain  of 
ashes,  but  is  the  natural  result  of  this  mode  of  baking. 

In  shape  the  vessels  incline  to  the  conical,  rather  than  the  globular  form,  so 
that  veitical  sections  of  them  are  nearly  rectilinear.  The  lips  are  mere  terminations 
of  the  sides,  and  not  averted,  as  in  class  II.  and  III.  The  herring-bone  pattern  is 
the  peculiar  one. 

1  Of  the  two  modes  of  cremation. — H.  D. 

2  The  writers  are  not  agreed  whether  their  doctrine  was  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  into  another 
body,  or  the  resurrection  of  it  in  the  same  body  in  another  world;  but  the  accompaniments  rather 
favour  the  latter  hypothesis. 
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Class  II.  No  rule  has  yet  been  formed  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  second  and  fourth  classes ;  but  to  one  or  both  are  to  be  referred  an 
immense  number  of  funeral  deposits.  It  is  certain  that  a  much  larger  number  of 
interments  are  to  be  included  in  class  II.  occupying  nearly  500  years,  than  in 
class  IV.  occupying  at  most  150  years,  and  belonging  to  a  smaller  population. 
I  shall  therefore,  for  the  present,  include  class  IV.  in  class  II.,  and  under  the 
name  of  Roman-British ;  subject  to  the  division  named,  when  made  out ;  which 
very  probably,  by  a  further  examination  and  classification  of  facts  already  produced, 
and  by  a  comparison  with  the  monuments  in  the  countries  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  may  be  done. 

Some  antiquaries  have  of  late  decided  that  these  are  Saxon  interments,  on  the 
ground  of  some  of  the  ornaments  resembling  some  representations  of  costume  in 
A.  S.  MSS.  In  many  instances  coins  have  been  found  with  the  skeletons,  and  they 
have  been,  with  scarce  an  exception,  the  small  brass  of  the  later  Roman  emperors, 
from  a. d.  200  to  a.d.  350.  That  in  many  instances  Saxon  barrows  were  thrown 
up  near  those  of  the  Romanized  Britons  is  highly  probable ;  and  in  one  instance  in 
Kent  (Arch.  1843,  Breachdown  tumuli,  p.  12)  Saxon  sceattas  were  found  in  a  barrow; 
in  which  however  there  were  other  articles  differing  considerably  from  those  in  the 
generality  of  barrows  of  this  class.  Supposing  that  the  coins  were  in  circulation 
at  the  time  the  persons  died,  they  would  not  afford  an  exact  date ;  but  it  is  very 
improbable  that  coins  were  in  circulation  more  than  one  hundred  years,  under  a 
new  government,  and  amongst  a  people  who  at  the  time  so  well  understood  the  use 
of  money,  that  most  of  their  punishments  were  fines  of  coin.  It  may  be  argued 
that  no  change  took  place  in  the  funerals  of  the  Saxons  immediately  after  their  con¬ 
version,  and  that  therefore  a  much  longer  period  ought  to  be  assigned  to  class  IV.; 
but  at  the  sera  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  history  began  to  be  recorded  by  their 
Christian  clergy,  which  was  very  shortly  after  their  conversion,  the  custom  of  in¬ 
terring  the  body  entire  was  established ;  and  the  bodies  were  enclosed  in  coffins  of 
wood  or  stone,  and  placed  in  cemeteries.  They  were  occasionally  accompanied  by 
articles  of  dress  and  by  swords,  as  in  much  later  times,  but  I  find  no  account  of 
spears  or  shields  being  interred  with  them. 

Where  wre  find  interments  of  bodies  and  cinerary  urns  together,  which,  from 
accompaniments  or  other  circumstances,  appear  to  be  cotemporaneous,  we  may  infer 
that  both  are  earlier  than  the  Saxon  conversion.  In  Wiltshire,  deposits  of  first 
class  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  second  class ;  whereas,  in  the 
midland  counties  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  and  it  appears  that  if  a  line  were  drawn 
from  Rye  in  Sussex  to  Gloucester,  it  would  divide  the  greater  portion  of  the  first 
from  the  greater  portion  of  the  second  class ;  the  first  being  south  of  the  line,  the 
latter  north.  Those  of  the  first  class  north  of  the  line  are  mostly  on  the  east 
and  south-east  coast ;  whereby  we  may  infer  that  the  midland  district  before  the 
Roman  invasion  was  but  thinly  peopled. 

Pure  Roman  interments  are  occasionally  found  in  numerous  collections ;  but  the 
other  classes  are  more  widely  spread  over  the  country.  . 
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The  characteristics  of  the  second  class  are : — 

Interment. — The  body  was  commonly  interred  entire  in  the  common  apparel  of 
the  person  when  alive,  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  back,  but  sometimes  on  the 
side  or  back  with  the  legs  contracted,  placed  in  a  coffin  formed  of  rough  slabs  of 
stone,  and  covered  by  a  barrow ;  or  in  a  vault  cut  in  the  soil,  where  the  material 
is  chalk  or  other  hard  substance,  and  surmounted  by  a  barrow  varying  in  height 
from  1  foot  to  10  feet :  the  barrows  sometimes  in  groups,  at  others  standing 
alone.  In  midland  counties  we  find  burial-grounds  where  the  mounds  have  been 
like  those  on  our  graves,  and  not  now  visible. 

Occasionally  the  bodies  were  burnt  and  the  ashes  inclosed  in  urns,  generally 
about  1 0  inches  high.  Some  urns  are  not  more  than  5  or  6  inches  high ;  and  as 
portions  of  the  skull  and  jaw  only  have  been  generally  found  in  these,  the  head, 
even  when  burnt,  must  have  been  thought  the  part  most  worthy  of  preservation. 

We  find  instances  of  the  two  modes  in  the  same  barrow  or  burial-ground  ;  the 
first  the  most  common. 

The  urns  are  mostly  not  inverted. 

The  skeletons  have  their  heads  in  various  directions,  but  most  of  those  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  had  the  heads  between  west  and  south. 

Accompaniments. — With  the  bodies  of  males  we  find  cruciform  and  circular 
brooches  of  brass  (sometimes  gilt),  varying  from  2  to  6  inches  in  length ;  generally 
one  pair  to  one  person,  found  about  the  shoulders  ;  swords  (rare)  of  iron,  broad 
blades  without  guards  to  the  hafts,  lying  by  the  left  side ;  knives  by  the  right  hip ; 
one,  two,  or  three  spear-heads  near  the  head  pointing  upwards,  and  probably  interred 
with  the  shafts;  shields  placed  in  the  grave  underneath  the  body  so  that  the  boss 
is  between  the  thighs ;  and  occasionally  very  small  urns  for  food,  incense-cups,  and 
platters.  With  females  we  find  brooches  as  before ;  hair-pins  of  bone  and  brass ; 
glass,  amber,  and  stone  beads,  from  four  to  twenty-five  with  one  person ;  knives ; 
urns  and  cups  and  platters,  as  before.  These  receptacles  for  food  and  incense  are 
rare,  but  food  may  have  been  interred,  wrapped  in  linen,  or  without  any  protection. 
Articles  of  dress,  such  as  combs,  have  been  found  with  urns,  and  in  my  collection 
is  a  comb  which  lay  in  the  bottom  of  an  urn  under  the  bones.  We  have  no 
Samian  ware,  no  bottles,  or  lamps. 

It  is  from  the  similarity  of  the  circular  brooches  to  those  in  A.  S.  MSS.  that 
these  remains  are  concluded  by  some  to  be  Saxon  ;  but  we  have  no  pictorial 
authority  for  Saxon  costume  earlier  than  the  eighth  century ;  and  the  statues  of 
Gaulish  costume  in  Montfaucon  (Piet.  Hist.  Eng.  127)  have  precisely  similar  brooches. 

Pottery — This  is  finer  and  better  baked  than  the  first  class;  almost  exclusively 
dark  grey  or  brown,  but  sometimes  dull  red.  The  urns  incline  to  the  globular 
rather  than  the  conical  form,  with  no  defined  bases,  and  have  averted  lips :  the 
pattern  generally  consisting  of  horizontal  stripes,  dancette  pattern,  and  circular  in¬ 
dentations,  apparently  formed  by  a  piece  of  stick  with  two  notches  crossed  on 
its  end.  Some  of  the  cinerary  urns  have  three  or  four  vertical  ribs ;  and  the 
patterns  differ.  • 
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Class  III.  We  do  not  find  the  same  uniformity  in  this  class  of  remains  as 
in  the  first  and  second,  either  in  the  method  of  interment,  or  the  accompaniments. 

The  Roman  interments  are  found  in  numerous  collections,  frequently  in  a  walled 
cemetery,  but  others  are  distributed  along  the  roads,  as  in  Italy.  Amongst  the 
Romans  in  Britain  cremation  of  the  body  was  the  general  practice,  although  inter¬ 
ments  of  bodies  entire  took  place  at  the  same  time.  When  the  latter  mode  was 
adopted  they  sometimes  interred  the  body  in  its  dress ;  but  we  do  not  find  weapons 
which  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  class  II.  The  cinerary  urns  vary  from  6  inches 
to  1  foot  2  inches  in  height,  generally  pale  red ;  but  many  are  blueish  grey,  and 
others  nearly  white ;  always  well  baked,  inclining  to  globular  form,  but  elongated 
towards  the  base,  which  is  well  defined ;  and  having  averted  lips.  There  are  in¬ 
stances  of  much  larger  cinerary  urns.  They  have  no  covers,  and  are  often  inverted. 

A  ccompaniments.— Weapons  and  knives  are  not  found,  and  ornaments  of  dress 
are  uncommon.  But  though  we  find  the  Romans  attended  to  the  defence  and 
ornament  of  the  body  less  than  the  Britons,  yet  they  attended  much  more  to  its 
sustenance  after  death. 

We  find  around  the  cinerary  urns  as  well  as  bodies,  cups,  platters,  drinking 
cups,  lamps,  glass  bottles,  bowls,  vials,  brooches,  necklaces,  armlets,  &c. 

We  naturally  look  to  Italy  for  the  standard  of  this  class,  and  there  we  find  the 
same  vessels  used  for  the  interment  of  the  dead ;  but  in  England,  where  the  Romans 
probably  had  but  few  experienced  stone-carvers,  we  find  none  of  the  magnificent  and 
elaborate  tombs  and  mausoleums,  nor  of  the  small  marble  cases  for  burnt  bones  of 
the  dead,  so  numerous  at  Rome  and  Pompeii.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Romans 
in  this  country  were  soldiers,  frequently  changing  quarters ;  and  they  appear  to 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  expensive  and  unnecessary  ornamental  architecture. 
It  is  true,  they  built  temples,  villas,  and  baths,  but  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  as 
works  of  art  with  those  in  the  mother-county.  Many  of  the  pavements  are  elegant 
in  design,  but  almost  invariably  common  in  material.  The  temples,  as  we  may 
suppose  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  obtained  the  least  share  of  attention. 

Household  utensils  were  necessary,  and  of  daily  use,  whether  in  the  tent  or 
the  villa  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  beautiful  specimens  of  them,  many  of  which,  no 
doubt,  were  imported  from  Italy. 

The  sepulchral  remains  of  the  Romans  in  this  country  are  exactly  such  as  we 
may  expect  to  find  under  the  circumstances  in  which  those  people  were  placed.  In 
small,  plebeian,  and  hastily-made  tombs  of  the  commonest  materials,  in  wooden  chests, 
covered  by  simple  turf,  we  find  elaborate  specimens  of  the  most  elegant  arts  of 
ancient  Rome. 

Pottery. — This  is  better  made,  more  accurately  turned,  and  better  baked,  than 
the  other  classes ;  but  contains  only  two  colours,  not  in  common  with  them ;  the 
white,  and  the  bright  red  glazed  ware,  commonly  called  Samian  ware.  It  is  doubted 
by  some  whether  this  is  always  Roman ;  but,  taking  the  evidence  together,  it  appears 
that  it  was  not  used  in  this  country  before  the  Roman  settlement. 

The  vessels  for  containing  the  solids  vary  between  the  forms  of  what  we 
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should  call  cups,  bowls,  and  plates.  Of  the  bowls  many  are  flattened  so  as 
to  form  a  large  base,  with  no  additional  rim,  formed  of  unglazed  red  or  white 
ware.  No  oval  bowl  or  dish  has  come  under  my  notice  ;  all  are  circular. 
Those  of  Samian  ware  have  commonly  a  base  much  smaller  than  the  diameter 
of  the  vessel  added  to  its  lower  part:  vary  in  diameter  from  3  inches  to  1  foot 
2  inches,  and  in  capacity  from  a  quarter  of  a  pint  to  6  quarts.  Some  resemble  a 
paten;  and  in  many  the  bases  appear  to  be  added  for  utility  as  well  as  elegance, 
being  small  enough  to  grasp  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  lips  are  of  several 
forms,  and  when  averted  are  frequently  ornamented  with  the  lotos  leaf.  The  large 
bowls  are  often  tastefully  decorated  with  foliage,  scrolls,  hunting  scenes,  &c.,  but 
were  rarely  if  ever  interred  with  the  dead.  It  was  usual  with  the  makers  of  this 
ware  to  stamp  their  names  inside  the  vessels  on  the  centre.  They  made  no  bottles  or 
cinerary  urns.  The  texture  of  the  pottery  is  exceedingly  close,  and  the  glaze  but 
little  affected  by  time  :  some  very  ancient  sepulchral  urns,  found  in  barrows  on  the 
Neilgherry  hills  in  India,  presented  in  1844  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Griffiths,  of  Madras,  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  it  in  the  texture  and  colour 
of  the  pottery,  and  in  the  glaze. 

The  bottles  are  of  unglazed  pale  red  or  white  ware,  with  one  handle  if  small, 
and  two  if  large. 

Glass. — Cinerary  urns  of  glass  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  the  vessels  of 
this  material  are  generally  bottles,  either  with  rectangular  or  round  bases,  jugs  with 
globular  bodies  and  narrow  necks,  oil-  and  perfume-bottles  and  bowls.  Pure  white 
glass  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  By  much  the  most  common  colour  is  pale  green,  some¬ 
times  inclining  to  blue,  and  next  to  it  deep  blue  ;  but  we  find  also  that  they  had 
attained  great  proficiency  in  combining  rods  of  different  colours,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  now  so  much  practised  in  Germany,  of  black,  opaque  white,  deep  green,  red, 
yellow,  and  the  colours  mentioned  before. 

Tin  plates,  containing  the  same  proportions  of  alloy  as  that  in  the  Cornish  mines, 
are  found,  varying  from  5  inches  to  1  foot  6  inches  in  diameter. 

Having  shewn,  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  characteristics  of  the  three  classes  of 
religious  and  sepulchral  remains  of  times  prior  to  the  Norman  invasion,  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  present  pages,  the  description  of  the  remains 
found  at  and  near  Shefford. 

At  the  terminal  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Dec.  1,  1842, 
Mr  Inskip,  of  Shefford,  exhibited  several  of  the  most  beautiful  articles  in  his  col¬ 
lection,  and  the  Society  decided  to  publish  lithographs  of  a  selection  from  his 
cabinet,  the  use  of  which  for  this  purpose  was  kindly  offered  by  him.  In  May 
1843,  I  engaged  to  visit  his  collection,  on  the  part  of  the  Society;  to  make  careful 
drawings  of  the  most  interesting  remains,  for  publication ;  and  to  put  together  such 
notices  of  them  as  could  be  obtained  from  an  inspection  of  the  remains,  the  places 
in  which  they  were  found,  and  the  information  of  Mr  Inskip,  under  whose  super¬ 
intendence  most  of  them  were  brought  to  light. 
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The  coloured  plates  in  the  present  Number,  lithographed  by  Mr  Rudge,  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  contain  reduced  copies  of  a  selection  from  eighteen  folio  sheets  of  drawings  full 
size,  or  to  scale,  coloured  from  the  originals  in  Mr  Inskip1  s  possession. 

In  the  “Graphic  and  Historical  Illustrator,1''  Lond.  1834,  p.  343,  is  an  account 
of  these  discoveries,  illustrated  by  several  wood-cuts,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made. 

The  county  of  Bedford  was  much  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  three  great 
Roman  roads  intersect  it. 

The  Watling-street,  from  London  by  Dunstable,  co.  Bed.,  Towcester,  co.  North¬ 
ampton,  Lilburn,  and  High  Cross,  co.  Warwick. 

The  Ikening  or  Icknield  way,  coming  from  south  of  England  by  Speen,  co. 
Berk.,  near  Risborough  and  Ivinghoe,  co.  Buck.,  enters  this  county  near  Eddles- 
borough,  and  traverses  the  southern  end  of  it,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  crossing 
the  Watling-street  at  Dunstable ;  and  proceeds  by  Hitchin  and  Baldock,  co.  Hert., 
to  Caistor,  co.  Norfolk. 

The  Ermine-street,  branching  from  the  Watling-street  at  St  Alban’s,  passes  by 
Baldock,  enters  this  county  near  Stotfold,  from  which  place  it  continues  a  straight 
line  to  Sandy,  and  then  turning  a  little  to  the  east,  runs  to  Godmanchester,  co. 
Hunt.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  road  from  London  by  Royston  to 
Godmanchester. 

Besides  these,  of  course  there  were  numerous  smaller  roads,  which  are  now  lost 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  country.  Probably  there  was  a  road  nearer  to  Shefford 
than  either  of  the  three  just  mentioned ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  termina¬ 
tion  “  ford,11  is  often  found  on  the  line  of  ancient  roads  ;  and  though,  no  doubt, 
it  is  generally  found  where  there  is  or  has  been  a  road  through  a  water-course, 
yet  in  that  sense  more  often  on  ancient  than  on  modern  roads  ;  and  sometimes  where 
there  is  no  river  within  some  miles  of  the  place3. 

The  town  of  Shefford  is  in  the  parish  of  Campton,  which  word  might  be  taken  to 
indicate  a  fortification ;  but  in  Domesday  it  is  spelt  Camestone,  or  Chambelton,  which 
do  not  seem  so  closely  connected  with  the  word  “  Camp and  no  rampart  is  now 
to  be  seen  there. 

The  remains  found  at  Shefford  were  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  in  two 
fields  and  a  garden,  which  separates  the  two,  all  abutting  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Campton-road.  The  best  reliques  were  found  in  a  walled  cemetery  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  westerly  of  the  two  fields. 

3  See  Hartshorne  in  Salopia  Antiqua,  on  the  “  Names  of  places.’ 
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The  first  discovery  of  these  remains  was  in  the  summer  of  1826,  when  some  men 
were  digging  gravel  in  the  cemetery  for  the  roads ;  and  subsequently,  between  Mr 
Inskip  and  the  gravel- diggers,  the  whole  of  the  cemetery,  lying  south  of  the  road, 
about  150  feet  square,  has  been  opened.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south,  east, 
and  west  sides  by  a  rough  wall  about  3  feet  in  thickness,  (1,  1,  1,)  composed  of 
sand-stone  from  a  quarry  150  yards  off,  built  with  little  mortar  and  no  bonding  tiles. 
This  wall  was  easily  traced  at  about  3  feet  below  the  surface ;  at  which  depth 
the  deposits  were  usually  found.  On  the  north  side  it  is  destroyed  by  the  present 
road  (2,  2),  which  Mr  Inskip  supposes  to  be  a  little  south  of  the  old  road  (3,  8), 
but  parallel  to  it. 

A  great  peculiarity  in  this  discovery  is  that  there  were  no  cinerary  urns  in  or 
near  the  inclosure,  inasmuch  as  no  bones  were  found  in  any  of  the  glass  or  earthen¬ 
ware  vessels.  In  all  parts  of  the  cemetery  there  were  many  bones  found  amongst 
charcoal  ashes.  Bones  might  by  great  heat  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  so  when 
mixed  with  ashes  might  not  be  detected  in  the  urns  ;  but  as  fragments  of  bones 
were  visible  outside  the  urns,  it  is  probable  that  none  were  placed  in  them.  Black 
earth,  or  a  composition  of  ashes  and  earth,  was  found  in  several,  but  this  would 
naturally  have  been  thrown  over  them  first,  and  consequently  was  the  first  to  crumble 
into  the  vessels. 
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Perhaps  the  whole  inclosure  was  so  sacred  that  they  did  not  take  so  much 
trouble  to  collect  the  remains  of  their  relatives  as  they  would  have  done  had  the 
cemetery  been  unenclosed.  Probably  an  excavation  was  made  in  the  earth  of  three 
feet  in  depth,  over  which  the  pile  was  placed,  and  into  which  the  remains  of  the 
body  would  fall.  The  vessels  which  were  to  accompany  the  remains  were  then  placed 
in  this  hole,  and  were  covered  in  again  with  the  earth  previously  taken  out. 

At  Litlington  (co.  Camb.)  was  discovered,  in  1821  a  cemetery,  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  Archseologia,  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  369  ;  which  in  some  respects 
resembles  the  one  at  Shefford.  It  was  a  parallelogram  inclosed  by  a  wall  composed 
of  flints  and  Roman  tiles,  and  intended  to  contain  only  interments  after  cremation. 
The  burnt  bones  were  placed  in  urns,  which  were  deposited  in  parallel  rows,  and 
three  feet  apart.  This  order  was  interrupted  in  some  places  by  the  subsequent 
insertion  of  a  body  unburnt ;  and  fragments  of  urns  were  found  in  the  graves.  At 

Shefford  the  deposits  were  unprotected,  but  in  this  case  great  care  was  taken  to 

defend  them  from  the  pressure  of  the  earth,  either  by  a  wall  of  flints,  or  fence  of 
tiles,  or  wooden  box,  and  by  a  roofing  tile  placed  on  the  top. 

The  first  articles  brought  to  light  at  Shefford  were  two  bowls  of  Samian  ware,  one 

of  which,  with  horizontal  handles,  was  afterwards  broken1;  the  other,  which  remains, 
is  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  stamped  in  the  centre  OFFAGER.  Shortly  afterwards 
an  urn  was  discovered,  (Plan,  5)  surrounded  by  eleven  Samian- ware  bowls,  mostly 
perfect.  A  quantity  of  broken  glass  of  a  jug,  a  whitish  earthenware  bottle,  and 
iron  lamp,  accompanied  them. 

Another  deposit  of  Samian  bowls  or  cups  was  soon  found,  with  a  pale  green 
transparent  glass  bottle.  A  brass  dish  was  found  in  fragments,  now  restored,  and 
near  it  a  first  brass  bearing  an  imperial  head,  apparently  of  Vespasian,  and  on  the 
reverse  an  altar.  A  third  brass  of  Constantine  was  found  about  the  same  time. 

Mr  Inskip  afterwards  dug  in  the  cemetery  himself,  and  came  upon  a  large 
amphora  (Plan,  6)  fractured,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  its  restoration.  Near  it,  on 
the  west  side,  were  three  Samian  bowls  and  an  amber-coloured  glass  urn,  perfect, 
(Plan,  7)-  Not  far  from  them  was  a  blue  jug  of  glass,  and  in  the  same  part  of  the 
cemetery  a  funnel  of  glass,  a  lachrymatory,  and  a  knife.  Towards  the  eastern  side 
of  the  cemetery,  and  near  a  vase,  was  found  a  hole  in  the  earth  containing  about 
three  pints  of  charred  millet-seed,  (Plan,  8).  It  is  said  that  this  seed  is  frequently 
found  in  the  paterae  which  accompany  cinerary  urns;  and  some  food,  generally  of 
the  vegetable  kind,  was  always  deposited  with  the  dead. 

Ten  years  after  these  discoveries,  Mr  Inskip,  supposing  there  must  be  a  temple 
at  hand,  dug  in  various  directions  outside  the  cemetery;  and  at  about  250  yards  S.E. 
found  a  building  (Plan,  9),  30  feet  by  20  feet,  round  which  was  an  immense  quantity 
of  broken  Samian  and  coarser  pottery  ;  for  the  latter  of  which  kinds  a  pit,  called 
Noman’s  or  Omari’s  pond,  supplied  the  clay.  This  building  Mr  Inskip  decided  to 
be  the  temple  belonging  to  the  cemetery ;  to  which  he  returned  and  found  the 


1  See  cut  of  it  in  Graphic  Illustrator,  p.  845. 
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bones  of  a  man  burnt  to  ashes  (Plan,  11),  the  bones  of  a  horse,  a  silver  pipe,  and 
an  iron  instrument  resembling  a  hammer.  Two  denarii  of  Septimius  Geta  accom¬ 
panied  them.  A  few  yards  off,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  which  divides 
the  inclosure,  were  found  two  gilt  brooches,  an  iron  chain  with  swivel  (Plan,  12), 
and  near  it  two  copper  articles,  apparently  moulds  for  pastry  (Plan,  IS),  highly 
ornamented  at  the  bottom,  which  were  carried  off  by  some  one. 

In  the  easterly  of  the  two  fields  mentioned  in  page  9,  and  about  the  centre 
of  it,  were  found,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  several  large  sepulchral  urns  of  coarse  black 
pottery,  containing  ashes,  but  no  bones,  and  much  mutilated,  on  which  account  Mr 
Inskip  did  not  think  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  cabinet.  In  one  of  these  was  a 
leaden  hook  of  this  shape  S,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  suspension  of  something 
inside  from  the  rim ;  and  in  some  others  were  nails  and  small  pieces  of  iron,  which 
must  have  been  placed  there  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  urns,  in  which  how¬ 
ever  nothing  else  was  found.  Surrounded  by  these  large  urns  were  three  small  ones  in 
good  preservation,  mentioned  hereafter.  Neither  in  this  field  nor  in  the  cemetery 
was  there  any  appearance  of  wooden  or  stone  receptacles  for  the  urns :  all  were 
deposited  in  the  earth  unprotected. 

Several  minor  articles  were  found  in  and  near  the  inclosure,  which  are  not  placed 
in  the  Plan. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ARTICLES. 

For  Latin  names  of  the  vessels  used  for  religious  purposes,  see  the  account  of 
Litlington  cemetery,  Arch.  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  369  ;  Adams’s  Roman  Antiquities,  &c. 

Brass.' — ‘Of  this  metal  the  dish  (Plate  I.  3,  4,  5,  6)  is  the  most  curious  relique. 
It  is  8^  inches  in  diameter,  and  |4hs  in  depth,  composed  of  very  thin  metal, 
with  a  rim  to  strengthen  it.  The  bottom  is  impressed  with  concentric  circles 
about  -j^gth  in.  deep.  From  one  side  protrudes  a  straight  handle  4  inches  long, 
terminating  in  a  ram’s  head.  This  handle  at  first  looks  like  a  spout,  and  is  per¬ 
forated  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  ram’s  head,  the  benefit  of  which  is  not  apparent, 
unless  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  spout  with  little  labour.  So  far  this  dish  closely 
resembles  in  size  and  shape  one  found  in  one  of  the  small  barrows  at  Bartlow,  co. 
Essex,  (Arch,  xxv.)  except  that  the  handle  in  the  latter  is  fluted  up  to  the  ram’s 
head ;  but  in  the  former  there  is  another  handle  of  the  common  loop-shape  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  dish.  This  has  at  its  upper  end  a  lion’s  head,  and  at  the 
lower  a  lion’s  paw  on  a  foliated  knob.  It  is  possible  that  this  handle  was  added 
in  case  the  other  should  be  transformed  into  a  spout1. 

The  two  brooches  are  alike;  circular,  convex,  If  inches  in  diameter,  and  -Adhs 
deep,  gilt  inside,  and  ornamented  with  that  interlaced  pattern  sometimes  found  on 


1  See  cut  in  Graphic  Illustrator,  p.  378. 
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Saxon,  but  also  on  Roman-British  remains,  to  which  latter  class  they  probably 
belong ;  being,  with  their  wearer,  interred  long  after  most  of  the  remains  I  have  to 
notice.  A  hook  of  this  S  shape  representing  the  neck  and  head  of  an  animal,  which 
has  been  attached  to  some  weight,  and  several  other  minor  brass  articles,  the  use 
of  which  we  cannot  now  define,  were  found. 

Coins  have  been  found  in  and  close  to  the  cemetery  of  Yespasianus,  who  died 
a.d.  79;  Septimius  Geta,  212;  Claudius  Gothicus,  271;  Allectus,  296;  Maxentius, 
312;  Constantinus  junior,  340;  Constans,  353;  Constantius,  361:  and  a  small  silver 
coin  with  a  rude  full  face  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  man  with  two 
horses,  and  the  word  “piancvs.” 

Glass. — The  green  bottle  found  with  the  Samian  vase  was  so  much  broken  that 
no  correct  measure  of  the  height  can  be  obtained,  but  probably  it  was  about  12 
inches.  The  base,  which  was  rectangular,  measured  7-^  inches  along  one  side.  The 
neck  is  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  had  a  looped  handle  reeded  at  the  lower  end. 
The  bottom  and  sides  are  ^  inch  thick,  and  the  handle  nearly  |4hs.  Bottles  of 
this  shape  were  found  to  contain  bones  in  three  of  the  barrows  at  Bartlow,  and  at 
Litlington,  co.  Camb.  ;  and  probably  this  one  had  contained  them.  There  are 
numerous  proofs  that  vessels  in  domestic  use  were  frequently  employed  to  contain 
the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  amongst  others,  the  fact  of  earthenware  urns  and  wine- 
jars,  glass  bottles,  &c.,  have  been  found  broken,  and  containing  bones  too  large  to 
have  been  admitted  without  force.  Some  are  found  to  have  been  cemented  together 
after  the  insertion  of  the  contents.  See  Arch.  Yol.  xxvi.  p.  369,  and  this  article 
under  “  Warden.” 

The  amber-coloured  glass  vase  (Plate  I.  2)  is  5 inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
the  same  in  height.  The  mouth  is  3^  inches  wide,  and  the  base  2^-  inches.  It  is 
ribbed  perpendicularly  at  an  inch  apart ;  the  ribs  being  about  ^th  in  projection  and 
in  width1. 

The  blue  jug  (Plate  I.  1)  was  in  fragments  when  discovered,  but  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  restored.  The  colour  is  very  deep  cobalt  blue.  It  is  7-^  inches  in  height, 
and  6  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  globular  body,  neck  of  1J^  in  length,  spout  rather 
contracted  towards  the  end,  and  a  looped  handle.  Like  the  last-mentioned  vase,  it 
is  ornamented  with  perpendicular  ribs,  1  or  1-^  inch  apart,  some  of  the  ribs  running 
up  the  neck. 

Two  funnels,  which  are  of  the  same  pale  green  colour ;  the  larger  of  which  is 
4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  rim,  and  ^ths  in  diameter  at  upper  part  of  stem  ;  and 
the  smaller  2^  inches  at  rim,  and  the  stem  y^ths.  They  are  of  the  common  bowl- 
shape,  and  have  lost  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Deck  of  Cambridge  for  this  information  concerning  the 
colouring  matter  in  the  glass  articles  in  this  collection.  The  pale  green  tint,  so 
common  in  Roman  glass,  is  only  the  result  of  using  impure  alkalies  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture,  which  always  contain  a  small  proportion  of  iron.  The  amber  colour  is  given  by 


1  See  cut  in  Graphic  Illustrator,  p.  37B. 
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the  oxide  of  iron,  a  substance  known  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancients  in  giving 
various  tints  of  yellow  or  amber,  according  to  the  quantity  used.  The  deep  blue 
tint  is  caused  by  cobalt. 

Iron. — Of  this  metal  Shefford  has  afforded  nothing  curious  :  a  lamp  of  the  com¬ 
mon  open  kind,  6  inches  long  and  1  inch  deep1,  a  short  chain,  an  instrument  somewhat 
resembling  a  hammer,  and  a  small  knife,  which,  unlike  most  I  have  seen,  has  a 
socket  to  fit  on ,  instead  of  a  point  to  be  fixed  in  a  haft,  are  the  only  articles. 

Ivory. — Of  this  is  the  top  of  some  musical  pipe  3^  inches  long  and  1  inch 
in  diameter  at  top,  much  in  the  shape  of  a  dog-whistle,  and  representing  a  monstrous 
head.  The  aperture  at  the  side,  which  is  in.  from  the  end,  forms  the  mouth  of 
the  beast,  above  which  are  two  large  eyes,  and  on  each  side  flowing  curls.  There  is 
an  aperture  through  the  whole  length,  but  about  half-way  up  there  is  a  wooden 
plug.  The  lower  end  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  fitted  into  another  piece. 

Lead.  Of  this  material  is  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings;  7-^inches  across 
the  wings  ;  weighing  3  lbs.  14  oz.  The  legs  are  gathered  up,  and  under  the  bird  are 
two  apertures,  apparently  to  fit  into  a  staff.  It  may  have  once  ornamented  the  head 
of  a  standard-staff;  but  the  material,  and  traces  of  brown  paint  or  varnish  left  on 
it,  are  of  too  common  a  description  to  allow  us  to  suppose  it  the  legionary  eagle  ; 
and  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  French  republican  eagle  is  properly  preparing  to  fly, 
and  not  actually  on  the  wing. 

Pottery.  The  Samian  ware  cups  and  bowls  found  at  Stanford  (mentioned  here¬ 
after),  were  not  at  the  time  distinguished  from  those  at  Shefford,  and  therefore  one 
description  must  serve  for  both.  Of  the  bowls  the  smallest  is  externally  3|-  inches 
in  diameter,  and  1-^-  in.  in  depth,  with  upright  lip,  marked  AlB  ;  and  the  largest 
is  10^  in.  by  2-^  in.,  marked  OF  FACER2.  One  of  7^  in.  by  2^  in.  is  remarkable,  as 
having  been  mended  with  leaden  cramps  by  its  former  possessors.  Of  the  shallow 
flat-bottomed  vessels,  the  smallest  is  6^  in.  by  11  in.,  and  the  largest  7|-  in.  by  1^  in. : 
these  always  have  upright  lips.  The  following  potters’  names  or  marks  are  found  on 
them  : 


MACCIVS 

CALVINVS 

SILENVS 

SILVVS 


LVPPA 
TENEVM 
LIBERALIS 
CO  E^ 


OF(ficina) 

OFF(icina) 

OF(ficina) 


ALB  (inus) 

BIAICP(ni) 

ACER(ii) 

CO(  ?) 


There  are  now  in  the  collection  thirty-one  vessels  of  Samian  ware,  most  of  which 
are  entire ;  indeed  the  quantity  of  fragments  was  so  great,  that  Mr  Inskip  brought 
home  only  those  which  were  perfect  or  nearly  so. 

The  amphora  is  1  foot  111  in.  high,  and  1  foot  51  in.  in  its  widest  diameter; 
the  lip  5  in.,  and  base  4|  in.  in  diameter,  of  pale-red  strong  ware,  has  two  ears  or 
handles,  and  neck  only  3|^  in.  long.  It  was  accidentally  fractured  by  the  discoverer, 
but  has  been  successfully  restored3. 

1  See  account  of  Roman  antiquities  at  Rougham,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  1843. 

2  See  Graphic  Illustrator,  p.  344.  3  Ibid.  p.  345. 
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Of  the  three  small  pots  found  in  the  east  field,  one  is  of  close  texture,  whitish 
ware,  covered  with  black  glaze,  and  ornamented  with  scroll  work  in  relief1. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  other  small  vessels,  of  different  shapes,  from  3  to  5  inches 
high,  of  blue  grey,  dull  and  bright-red,  and  brown. 

The  tube  found  with  the  bones  of  man  and  horse  is  apparently  of  tin  ;  and  intended, 
with  the  addition  of  a  reed  or  other  contrivance,  for  a  musical  instrument.  It  is  1  foot 
2J^  in.  long,  in.  at  larger  end,  and  4.  in.  at  smaller  ;  and  has  round  the  larger 
end  a  circular  piece  of  the  same  metal  1|-  in.  in  diameter. 


STANFORD  BURY. 


This  name  is  given  to  some  high  ground,  about  1^  mile  north  east  of  Shefford, 
where  stands  a  farm-house,  apparently  built  on  the  site  of  an  older  house,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  moat.  Mr  Inskip  says  that  the  remains  of  an  encampment  are  to  be 
traced  round  it.  On  the  same  table  land,  about  half-a-mile  due  north  from  the 
house,  the  remains  were  discovered  in  1832  by  a  workman,  who,  in  digging  a  drain, 
hit  on  an  iron  tripod.  Mr  Inskip  was  apprised  of  it,  and  with  assistance  opened 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  northern  of  the  two  vaults,  which  was  rectangular,  and 
measured  15  feet  north  and  south,  by  12  feet  east  and  west,  and  about  5  feet  in 
depth.  The  sides  were  perpendicular,  and  not  walled ;  but  the  soil  was  clay ;  and 
when  a  cavity  is  made  in  compact  earth,  and  afterwards  filled  in,  the  junction  never 
becomes  complete,  and  the  filling  peels  away  from  the  unmoved  earth  when  the  spade 
comes  within  a  few  inches  of  it,  as  is  often  witnessed.  The  floor  was  paved  with 
Roman  tiles.  The  articles  found  were 


1 .  A  large  shallow  brass  pan  about  3  feet 
in  diameter,  but  of  so  thin  a  plate  that  it  was 
already  broken  into  many  pieces  when  dis¬ 
covered,  and  could  not  be  restored.  It  had 
been  placed  on  a  piece  of  wood. 

2.  Brass  jug  of  very  elegant  design, 
(Plate  II.)  inverted  on  a  piece  of  wood.  The 
bottom  is  corroded  away,  but  the  height  was 
about  6^  inches,  and  the  diameter  in  the  widest 
part  is  4^  inches.  The  handle,  which  was 
loosened  by  corrosion,  represents  a  female, 
whose  extended  arms  grasp  the  upper  rim  of 
the  neck.  Some  of  her  locks  fall  over  her 
shoulders,  and  the  rest  are  gathered  into  a 
knot  behind  the  head,  as  on  the  coins  of 


1  See  Graphic  Illustrator,  p.  378. 
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Faustina,  wife  of  Aurelius.  The  handle  tapers  downwards  till  it  joins  the  body  of 
the  jug,  when  it  terminates  in  two  masks  or  faces,  one  below  the  other  ;  the  upper 
one  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  the  lower  one  placid  and  cheerful ;  both  perhaps  emblematic 
of  the  uses  of  the  jug.  The  spout  is  of  an  elegant  form  and  best  understood  by 
the  plate.  The  articles  of  the  greatest  value  were  placed  on  pieces  of  wood;  either 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  vessels  themselves,  or  with  an  idea  of  preserving  them 
for  a  longer  time  than  if  not  so  protected  from  the  ground  beneath. 

3.  This  is  a  brass  saucepan  of  good  workmanship,  10^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  7J  inches  in  depth.  It  is  much  corroded  towards  the  bottom,  and  its  exact 
depth  cannot  be  determined,  for  the  bottom  itself  was  detached  from  the  sides. 
The  handle  is  flat,  8  inches  in  length,  with  a  semicircular  end  3  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  ornamented  with  a  raised  rib  at  the  outside  and  along  the  middle ;  a  stamped 
circular  beading  at  the  end  ;  and  has,  near  the  end,  a  small  semicircular  aperture 
for  suspension. 

4.  This  is  also  of  thin  brass,  and  slightly  corroded ;  apparently  having  been  an 
elbow-piece  belonging  to  a  suit  of  armour  ;  but  neither  the  corresponding  one,  nor 
any  other  piece  of  the  armour  was  found,  unless  some  pieces  of  iron  (Art.  8)  formed 
part  of  the  suit.  It  is  about  5  inches  in  length  and  same  in  width,  convex  both 
ways,  and  it  appears  to  have  had  a  boss  or  spike  at  the  apex. 

5.  5.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  vault,  end  to  end,  stood  two  iron  implements 

for  cooking,  exactly  alike  in  size  and  shape  (Plate  III).  They  somewhat  resemble 
“  fire-dogs.”  Each  one  consists  of  two  uprights,  each  standing  on  two  legs,  and  ter¬ 
minating  at  the  top  in  a  deer’s  head  with  two  horns  springing  horizontally  from  the 
head,  but  turning  upwards  at  about  2  inches  from  it,  and  finished  by  knobs,  from 
the  top  of  which  to  the  ground  is  2  feet  7§  inches.  Each  pair  of  uprights  is  joined 
by  an  horizontal  bar,  2  feet  6J^  inches  long,  fixed  immediately  above  the  legs.  By 
the  side  of  each  lay  a  bar  (6,  6)  3  feet  1^  inches  long,  having  had  at  the  two  ends 
rings,  now  loosened  by  corrosion,  and  found  with  them  ;  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
bar  at  each  end  is  a  piece  of  iron,  8^  inches  long,  having  in  it  a  small  crook.  I 
suppose  that  the  two  pairs  of  uprights  were  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  at  such 
a  distance  as  that  the  rings  on  each  of  the  bars  might  be  hooked  on  the  inside 
horns  of  the  uprights.  The  crooks  in  the  pieces  of  iron,  dependent  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal  bars,  might  receive  two  spits,  which  of  course  would  be  turned  by  a  handle 
at  one  end  of  each  |  in  this  shape.  Another  spit  was  probably  rested 

on  the  horns  of  each  pair  of  uprights. 

7.  Close  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  “  dogs,”  and  leaning  against  the  side  of  the 
vault,  was  a  tripod  of  iron,  with  the  legs  gathered  together  (Plate  III).  Each  leg 
is  4  feet  3  inches  long,  but  slightly  curved  near  the  upper  ends,  at  which  they  are 
connected  by  a  bolt.  From  the  lower  end  of  this  bolt  depends  a  bar  7^  inches 
long,  from  which,  by  means  of  rings  and  other  intermediate  pieces,  have  depended 
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six  hooks  on  which  vessels  for  boiling  were  hooked.  Supposing  that  the  other  cooking- 
implements  were  used  as  I  have  described,  this  tripod  would  probably  have  been  placed 
between  them,  over  the  centre  of  the  fire.  This  extraordinary  kitchen-range  (which  as 
far  as  I  can  ascertain  is  unique)  was  of  course  for  camp  use  only,  and  would  have 
supported  four  spits  and  six  boiling-pots ;  implements  enough  to  have  cooked  dinners 
for  fifty  or  sixty  persons. 

8.  About  this  part  of  the  vault  were  numerous  pieces  of  thin  iron,  some  ri vetted, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  scales  of  armour. 

9,  9.  At  this  end  of  the  vault  were  six  wine-jars,  or  amphorce,  in  different  positions, 
of  which  only  one  was  capable  of  restoration.  It  is  of  the  usual  coarse  pale-red  pottery, 
measuring  2  feet  7§  inches  in  height,  and  1  foot  2 ^  in  its  largest  diameter.  The  neck, 
with  the  upper  rim,  is  7^  inches  long,  and  5^  in  diameter.  The  base  is  only  2^ 
in  diameter.  Two  handles  are  attached  to  the  neck.  It  contained  at  the  bottom  a 
ball  of  pitch,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  it  appears  that  where  the  wine  could  not 
acquire  the  pitchy  flavour  by  being  kept,  as  was  usual,  in  pitched  skins,  it  was  imparted 
in  this  way.  Occasionally  herbs  were  mixed  with  pitch  and  put  into  the  large  casks. 
The  flavour  given  to  wine  by  the  pitchy  lining  of  the  borracia,  or  leathern  bag,  is  still 
liked  in  Spain  and  Italy.  These  six  jars  probably  contained  the  wine  stock  of  the 
deceased;  but  time  has  annihilated  the  bungs  and  stoppings  of  pitch,  with  which  the 
liquor  was  usually  secured. 

10,  10,  10.  Along  the  east  side  was  a  great  quantity  of  red,  grey,  and  black 
pottery,  of  which  about  three  Samian  cups  only  remain  perfect,  and  these  have  the 
potter’s  name  on  them.  All  this  pottery  was  probably  broken  on  purpose,  as  the  weight 
of  the  earth  would  not  suffice  to  break  such  close  grained  pottery  as  the  Samian  ware. 
It  may  have  been  because  there  was  no  further  use  for  it.  There  is  frequent  evidence 
that  many  articles  were  broken  on  purpose  before  interment  with  the  dead. 

11.  Here  were  four  white  stones  and  one  black  one,  about  |dhs  in  diameter, 
but  rather  oblong,  flat  at  bottom,  and  convex  at  the  top.  “  I  feel  convinced,1’  says 
Mr  Inskip,  “  that  they  were  for  some  game ;  and  in  a  painting  at  Pompeii  of  Medea 
meditating  the  murder  of  her  children,  the  children  are  represented  playing  with  black 
and  white  stones  on  a  table  resembling  our  draught-board.  Some  such  game  is  alluded 
to  by  Ovid  in  his  Fasti;  and  one  of  his  earliest  commentators,  Maister  Saltounstall,  of 
the  Charter-house,  says  :  ‘  They  do  win  who  place  them  in  a  row.’  It  is  possible  that 
they  were  used  also  for  the  counting-board.” 

In  this  vault  was  found  a  flute  of  bone  (see  Plate,  art.  7)  consisting  of  six  pieces, 
measuring  in  all  9J-  inches  in  length,  and  1-Jy  jn  diameter.  One  piece,  4^  inches  long, 
has  in  it  two  holes,  one  for  the  mouth,  and  the  other  for  one  finger ;  and  the  five  other 
pieces  varying  in  length  from  one  inch  to  1  inches,  have  one  hole  in  each.  The 
3 
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aperture  is  equal  through  the  whole  length,  &  inch.  The  reason  for  dividing  the 
instrument  into  so  many  parts  was  the  facility  of  tuning  it  in  that  state.  The  method 
of  using  it  was  probably  one  of  these  two :  either  a  single  tube  of  copper  was  passed 
through  the  six  pieces  of  bone,  as  shewn  by  a  plate  in  the  Graphic  Illustrator 
(p.  381),  or  the  six  pieces  of  bone  were,  when  tuned,  firmly  cemented  together,  so  as 
to  form  one  tube ;  which  cement  may  have  become  dissolved  by  the  long  action  of 
a  damp  soil.  A  knife,  6^  inches  long,  with  a  bone  handle,  was  the  only  other  article 
discovered. 

No  bones  were  found,  but  ashes  were  mixed  with  the  earth ;  which  agrees  with 
the  method  practised  at  Shefford.  The  water  came  quickly  into  the  vault,  which 
prevented  so  minute  an  investigation  as  could  have  been  wished  ;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  person  interred  here  was  a  man,  and  one  of  distinction.  The  cooking 
apparatus  induces  me  to  attribute  to  him  the  profession  of  arms  ;  and  certainly  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  travelled  unprepared  with  the  good  things  of  this  life. 

Nothing  more  was  done  here  till  1834,  when  Mr  Inskip,  with  Mr  Brayley  of  the 
Russell  Institution,  resumed  this  search  for  antiques,  and  discovered,  at  about  30  feet 
south  of  the  first  vault,  another  one  of  similar  dimensions.  As  the  contents  of  the 
last  vault  bespeak  the  masculine  gender,  so  those  in  this  are  proof  of  its  containing 
the  remains  of  a  female. 


1.  Remains  of  a  small  oak  box,  covered 
with  thin  brass  plate  stamped  with  scrolls  of 
foliage  of  elegant  design.  Part  of  this  brass 
casing  was  placed  between  two  wine-jars  men¬ 
tioned  hereafter.  With  the  box  were  two  small 
handles  J — L.  several  small  nails  or  studs, 
a  blue  and  a  green  glass  bead,  red,  brown,  and 
yellow  stone  rings  to  be  worn  as  beads,  from 
^  inch  to  If  inch  in  diameter ;  a  pair  of  silver 
tweezers,  and  three  brass  staples  1|-  inch  in 
length,  with  the  legs  pinched  up  together,  some¬ 
what  resembling  in  shape  a  Jew’s-harp.  It  is 
probable  that  these  were  the  staples  by  which 
the  handles  were  fastened. 


2.  A  fine  brass  coin,  illegible  as  to  the  name,  but  ....  AVG,  F,  TR,  P,  CO 
is  visible,  and  the  head  appears  to  be  that  of  Titus. 

3.  Hereabouts  were  found  the  fragments  of  an  urn,  of  deep  violet-coloured  glass, 
with  body  of  the  common  Roman  form,  between  a  globe  and  a  cone,  with  a  long 
neck,  and  two  rectangular  J”  handles.  This  was  afterwards  restored ;  and  before 
I  saw  the  collection,  by  an  unlucky  accident,  again  reduced  to  fragments. 
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4.  Bottle  of  blue  glass,  2-|  inches  high,  with  a  body  nearly  globular  2-Jg-  inches 
in  diameter  (see  Plate,  art.  5).  This  was  found  inverted.  Probably  this  bottle  held 
oil  or  perfume. 

5.  Pale  green  transparent  glass  bowl,  in  perfect  preservation,  lying  sideways, 
5-|-  inches  in  diameter  (Plate,  art.  3).  It  is  of  thick  glass,  ribbed  downwards  on  the 
outside  at  about  ^  an  inch  apart. 

6.  Here  was  found  a  bottle,  which  in  material  exactly  resembles  the  last-mentioned 
bowl,  but  in  shape  corresponds  with  the  blue  glass  bottle ;  being,  however,  a  little 
larger,  3^-  inches  high,  11  in  diameter.  (Plate,  art.  4). 

It  was  doubtless  intended  by  the  manufacturer  to  accompany  the  bowl,  No.  5  ;  the 
first  to  keep  the  cosmetic ;  the  second  probably  to  mix  it  with  other  ingredients  and 
to  hold  it  immediately  before  using. 

For  the  colouring  matter  of  these  glass  articles,  see  p.  13. 

7.  8.  In  the  corners  of  the  vault,  standing  nearly  upright,  were  two  iron  bars 
exactly  alike,  1  foot  5  inches  long,  and  about  1  an  inch  in  thickness.  At  one  end  is 
a  knob,  close  to  which  are  two  staples,  now  fastened  to  each  other  and  to  the  bar, 
by  rust ;  and  at  1 0  inches  distance  are  two  more.  The  bar  is  passed  through  all  the 
staples.  Mr  Inskip  says,  that  when  first  discovered,  a  representation  of  a  face  could 
be  traced  on  the  knobs :  nothing  of  the  kind  is  now  however  to  be  seen. 

The  application  of  these  instruments  I  cannot  determine. 

9.  An  armlet  of  what  appears  to  be  peat  oak  ;  it  is  4-1  inches  in  diameter. 

10,  11.  Two  large  wine  jars,  more  taper  than  those  in  the  north  vault,  which 
inclined  slightly  towards  each  other,  so  that  the  bodies  of  the  two  touched,  and  both 
inclined  against  the  south  end  of  the  vault.  Between  the  bodies  of  the  jars,  where 
they  touched  each  other,  was  inserted  a  part  of  the  stamped  brass  covering  of  the 
toilet-box  before  mentioned. 

At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  jars  were  found  50  or  60  common  snail-shells  and 
a  few  of  a  yellowish  spiral  shell  found  in  ponds1,  all  which  had  been  placed  there  at 
the  time  of  interment.  These  shells  were  found  in  considerable  quantities  amongst 
the  Roman  remains  at  Litlington ;  and  various  shells  have  been  found  with  Roman- 
British  reliques  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

12.  On  the  east  side  of  the  vault  were  some  Samian- ware  bowls,  but  not,  by  ten 
times,  as  many  as  in  the  north  vault.  Only  two  or  three  were  found  entire,  the 
others  having  been,  no  doubt,  purposely  broken  at  the  time  of  interment. 

13,  14.  Two  silver  buckles,  in  shape  much  like  modern  buckles,  but  having,  as 

1  Buccinum  undatum. 
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tv  as  usual  with  the  Romans,  metallic  straps  attached  to  them  :  in  this  instance  of 
silver.  Hereabouts  were  found  two  brass  articles  resembling  large  buttons,  containing 
inside  them  a  portion  of  cement ;  and  a  brass  brooch  of  the  harp  shape.  - 

Mr  Inskip  has  recently  made  some  discoveries  a  little  south  of  the  farm-house. 

Warden _ Quint’s-hill.  About  3£  miles  north  and  west  of  Shefford,  and  a  few 

hundred  yards  north  of  Warden  church  is  Quint’s-hill,  a  small  circular  encampment. 
Mr  Inskip,  suspecting  that  antiques  lay  near  this  camp,  obtained  leave  to  dig  there ; 
and  at  about  40  or  50  yards  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  camp,  discovered  at  4  feet  below  the  surface,  two  hoops  of  iron,  one  on  the 
other’s  edge,  inclosing  the  burnt  bones  and  teeth  of  a  human  being.  Close  to  them 
were  two  earthen  urns  of  large  size,  with  long  handles,  and  also  two  wooden  vessels, 
inverted  ;  which  being  almost  unique,  merit  particular  description.  They  are  said  to 
be  of  oak,  and  are  black.  One  is  1  foot  2^  inches  high;  and  7^  inches  in  its 
widest  diameter,  which  is  within  3^  inches  of  the  top.  The  mouth,  including  the 
thickness  of  the  lip,  measures  4  inches,  and  the  base  41  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  not  very  regularly  formed,  but  nevertheless  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
a  lathe.  It  is  ornamented  with  eleven  horizontal  beads,  and  at  two  of  these 
beads  (one  6  inches,  and  the  other  9^  inches  from  the  bottom),  the  vessel  is  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  the  upper  part  having  a  rim  to  fit  into  the  lower  one,  so  that  the  urn  is  in 
three  pieces.  Although  only  ashes  and  earth  were  found  in  these  urns,  yet  doubtless 
they  were  made  for  sepulchral  urns ;  and  contrived  to  contain  fragments  of  bone 
larger  than  could  be  admitted  through  the  mouth,  by  being  taken  to  pieces  and  glued 
together  after  the  bones  were  packed  in  them.  (See  p.  13).  The  other  urn  has 
lost  its  lower  part ;  but  judging  by  what  remains,  was  about  1 1  inches  high,  and  is 
5J-  inches  in  its  widest  diameter,  2^  inches  from  the  top.  Like  the  first  mentioned 
urn,  it  opens  in  two  places. 

The  reason  of  their  not  being  used  to  contain  the  bones  is  not  apparent.  To 
what  class  of  remains  they  belong  is  uncertain,  but  the  description  of  two  urns 
found  three  years  before  at  the  same  place,  and  of  the  two  found  with  them,  induce 
me  to  assign  them  to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  government.  Immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  these  remains,  orders  were  given  to  Mr  Inskip  to  desist  from 
further  search. 

Edworth., — At  Toplers,  or  Topless-hill,  near  this  place,  and  about  4^  miles  west 
by  north  of  Shefford,  when  the  turnpike  road  was  cut  down  through  the  hill,  and 
embanked  across  the  valley,  the  workmen  found  several  bodies  and  antiques  accom¬ 
panying  them  ;  very  few  of  which  were  preserved.  Mr  Inskip  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  possession  of  a  brooch  which  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  specimen  of  ancient 
jewellery.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  discovery,  and  having 
seen  no  other  remains  found  at  the  same  place,  I  cannot  assign  any  date  to  the 
brooch,  but  suppose  it  to  be  Roman-British.  It  is  of  brass,  gilt,  and  consists  of 
two  parts :  first,  a  6-foil  3^  inches  in  diameter,  formed  of  a  strip  nearly  ^  inch 
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wide,  and  about  -Jg  inch  thick;  secondly  a  star  of  6  rays,  of  the  same  width  and 
thickness  as  the  6-foil,  and  same  length  as  ^  its  diameter,  attached  to  it  by  a  hinge 
at  the  end  of  one  ray,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  rays  when  turned  over  on  to  the  6-foil 
coincide  with  its  outer  edge,  in  the  centre  of  each  foil.  In  the  centres  of  opposite 
foils  are  the  hinge  and  catch  of  the  pin,  which  is  now  lost.  The  disposition  of  the 
catch  shews  that  the  length  of  the  pin  was  the  inside  diameter  of  the  six- foil.  At 
each  cusp  is  an  ornament  of  four  small  emeralds  fixed  to  the  edges  of  a  piece  of 
brass  ^g-ths  square,  which  is  set  on  a  stalk  £  inch  high.  At  the  end  of  each  ray  is 
fixed  on  a  small  base  a  quartz,  which  with  its  mounting  is  about  -|ths  in  diameter, 
and  j^-ths  in  height.  In  the  centre  of  the  star  was  a  jewel,  |-ths  in  diameter,  of 
which  the  socket  remains  surrounded  by  eleven  emeralds  yL  inch  in  diameter ;  and 
midway  between  this  and  the  quartz  ornaments,  affixed  to  the  rays,  were  six  amethysts 
of  which  four  remain.  They  are  oval,  about  yg-ths  in  length ;  and  the  mountings 
correspond  with  the  shape  of  the  crystals. 

It  is  very  probable  that  barrows  were  once  visible  on  Topler’s  hill,  or  that  a 
tradition  existed  of  persons  having  been  buried  there ;  and  that  the  name  “  Toplers11 
is  a  corruption  of  “  Staplus,11  a  tomb  :  see  Hartshorne’s  “Salopia;  Names  of  Places.11 

Stotfold.- — From  this  place  there  are  in  the  collection  two  horse-shoes,  of  a  size 
only  fit  for  ponies  of  the  present  day,  fastened  by  only  three  nails  on  each  side.  Also 
a  prick-spur  of  iron,  fitted  for  a  very  large  foot ;  and  a  small  whetstone,  which  has 
at  one  end  a  hole  for  suspension.  The  date  of  these  remains  is  uncertain;  but 
from  this  place,  at  various  times,  have  been  obtained  many  urns  said  to  be  Roman. 

Arlesey. — A  small  bar  horse-shoe,  with  a  longitudinal  bar  in  addition,  fastened 
by  only  two  nails  on  each  side.  An  iron  horse-bit,  uniting  the  principles  of  the 
“  pelham,”  and  the  “  curb,11  with  rings  on  the  mouth-piece.  Date  uncertain. 

Pirton. — Here  were  found,  some  years  ago,  about  an  hundred  bodies ;  some  of 
which  were  sitting  with  urns  between  their  knees.  Many  reliques  were  found  with 
them;  and  in  this  collection  is  a  brooch,  5^  inches  long,  of  one  piece  of  brass  wire, 
in  which  the  spring  is  formed  by  four  convolutions  of  the  wire  near  the  centre  of  it. 
These  remains  belong  to  Class  n. 

Baldock. — An  iron  dagger  with  a  bone  handle,  found  close  to  the  Iknield  way. 
Date  uncertain. 

Shillington. — A  bottle,  of  tin,  5^  inches  high,  nearly  globular  in  the  body,  which 
is  3^  in  diameter. 

There  are  several  minor  articles  in  the  collection  from  this  neighbourhood  ;  and 
a  few  from  distant  places. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  mention,  that  in  many  collections  the  iron  remains 
are  spoilt  for  want  of  proper  care  when  first  discovered.  When  iron,  after  a  long 
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interment,  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  continues  to  flake  off  till  scarce  anything  is 
left ;  and  is  often  more  injured  by  the  air  in  a  few  months  than  it  had  been  by 
the  earth  in  1400  years.  After  trying  various  modes  of  preservation,  I  find  that 
the  best  method  is  to  lay  on,  with  a  common  paint-brush,  three  or  four  coats  of  copal 
varnish,  diluting,  when  necessary,  with  turpentine.  Even  then  some  iron  articles  will 
want  an  occasional  revarnishing.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  put  a  thin  coat  of  varnish 
on  very  coarse  porous  pottery,  which  sometimes,  when  first  discovered,  is  nearly  as 
friable  as  unbaked  earth  :  glue  has  been  used,  but  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  weather. 
When  vessels  of  very  thin  or  very  porous  pottery  are  discovered,  they  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  gradually  before  they  are  properly  cleaned ;  and  if  in  fragments,  they 
may  be  put  together  by  means  of  a  lining  of  plaster  of  Paris. 


COINS  FROM  SHEFFORD. 


As  a  complement  to  the  preceding  paper,  it  will  be  proper  to  subjoin  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Coins  which  accompanied  the  Collection  therein  described.  In  its  depart¬ 
ment  this  set  of  Coins  may  help  to  serve  as  the  foundation  whereon  shall  rise  by 
various  attraction  a  Numismatic  Collection  such  as  the  University  ought  to  possess  ; 
and  even  now  might  exhibit,  supposing,  were  such  a  thing  possible,  all  the  examples 
existing  here  of  this  subject,  to  be  concentrated  into  one  assemblage.  For  there  are 
several  collections  within  the  University,  which  have  come  by  bequest :  in  the  Public 
Library,  two :  Trinity  College  has  a  collection,  as  also  S.  Peter’s  College,  Caius  College, 
and  Emmanuel  College.  But  all  those  are  little  known,  owing  to  the  want  of  due 
means  of  display,  and  consequent  absence  of  facilities  of  access.  As  a  step  towards 
supplying  the  existing  defect  in  this  matter,  the  present  effort  may  find  approval 
and  acceptance. 


COMPARTMENT 

I.  TIBERIVS  .  .  .  2B. 

Do. 

II.  CAIVS,  (Caligula).  .  2  B. 

III.  NERO . IB. 

2  B. 

IV.  VESPASIAN  .  .  .  2B. 

V.  TIT  VS  VESP.  .  .  2  B. 

VI.  DOMITIAN  .  .  .  2B. 

Do. 

VII.  TRAJAN  ....  IB. 

VIII.  HADRIAN  ...IB. 

Do. 
Do. 
2  B. 
Do. 
Do. 

IX.  SABINA  .  .  .  .  2B. 

Do. 

X.  ANTONINVS  PIVS  1  B. 

Do. 
2  B. 
Do. 

XI.  FAVSTINA,  Mater.  2  B. 

XII.  M.  ANTONINVS  .  1  B. 

Do. 

2  B. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


ROMAN  COINS. 

Rev.  Caduceus  between  S.  C.  PONTIF  MAXIM  TRIBVN 
POTEST  XXXIIX. 

Altar.  ROM  ET  AVG. 

Seated  figure  between  S.  C. 

Port  of  Ostia.  Beneath,  S.  POROST.  C. 

Altar  between  S.  C.  Beneath,  ARA  PAC1S. 

Two  hands  joined.  FELICITAS  PVBLICA. 

Figure  of  Spes  between  S.  C. 

Emperor  standing,  holding  the  parazonium. 

Fortune  with  her  attributes  FORTVNAE  AVGVSTI. 

Emperor  on  horseback  overthrowing  an  enemy. 

Figure  of  Abundance.  Legend  effaced. 

Rome  seated  on  arms.  Do. 

Reverse  effaced. 

Emperor  on  horseback. 

Standing  figure. 

Bull  butting.  C.  ENAEKATOY,  Colonial  Greek. 

Female  figure  seated.  Legend  effaced. 

do.  do. 

Figure  of  Moneta.  COS  IIII. 

Annona  with  her  attributes.  ANNONA  AVG. 

Liberty  holding  the  pileus.  LIBERTAS  COS  IIII. 

Hercules.  COS  IIII. 

Female  figure.  AETERNITAS. 

Victory  holding  a  shield,  with  VIC. 

Female  figure  holding  the  cornucopia :  beneath,  some  smaller 
figures. 

Rome  seated  on  arms.  COS  III. 

Victory  holding  a  shield  with  j  qj^(  ^ 

( Obv.  DIVVS  M  ANTONINVS  PIVS. , 
l  Rev.  Eagle  on  funeral  pile.  \ 

c  Obv.  AVRELIVS  CAES  AVG  PII  F. 

^  Rev.  Standing  figure.  TR  POT. 

Wolf,  with  Romulus  and  Remus. 
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COMPARTMENT 

XIII.  FAVSTINA  (filia)  .  1  B.  Female  figure  holding  cornucopiae  and  branch  of  myrtle. 

Do.  Female  figure  holding  a  flambeau. 

2  B.  Crescent  and  seven  stars.  Beneath,  S.  C. 


XIV. 

XV. 

PLAVTILLA.  .  . 
IVLIA  MAMMAEA 

XVI. 

XVII. 

MAXIMIN  .  .  . 
GORDIAN  .  .  . 

XVIII. 

TRAJAN  DECIVS. 

XIX. 

XX. 
XXL 
XXII. 

TREB.  GALL  VS  . 
GALLIENVS  .  .  . 
TETRICVS  .  .  . 
MAXIMIAN  .  .  . 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

CONSTANTINE  . 
MAGNENTIVS  .  . 

XXV. 

VALENS  .... 

Do. 
2  B. 

1  B. 

2  B. 

1  B. 

2  B. 


1  B. 

1  B. 
3  B. 

2  B. 

3  B. 


Female  figure  standing. 

Female  figure  holding  an  infant.  PIETAS  AVG. 
Rome  seated.  .  .  .  RIX. 

Fortune.  FORTVNA  AVGVSTA. 

Figure  of  Spes.  SPES  AVGVST. 

Victory  with  wreath  and  palm.  VICTORIA  AVG. 

Coin  of  Alexandria 


,  Obv.  A.  K.  M.  K  TPAIANOC  •  aEKIOCE 
f  Rev.  Victory.  B. 


•I 


Female  figure.  SALVS  AVGVSTI. 

Armed  figure  standing.  VIRTVS  AVGG. 

The  Emperor  standing,  holding  a  branch  of  olive.  PRINC.  I  WENT . 
Genius  holding  patera  and  cornucopiae.  GENIO  POPVLI  RO¬ 
MANI.  Exergue,  ITR. 

Two  soldiers.  GLORIA  EXERCITVS. 


2  B.  Monogram  of  Christ  between  A  and  to.  SALVS  DDNN  AVG 

ET  CAES. 

3  B.  Victory.  SECVRITAS  REIPVBLICAE. 


ENGLISH  SILVER  COINS. 


Henry  II.  .  .  Penny  (2). 

Henry  III.  .  .  Penny  (4). 

Edward  I.  and  II.  Penny  (7). 

Farthing. 

Edward  III.  .  Groat. 

Half  do. 

David  of  Scotland  Penny. 

Richard  II.  .  .  Halfpenny. 

Henry  IV.  V.  VI.  Groat. 

Do.  Calais  Mint. 

Halfpenny  (3). 

Edward  IV.  .  Half-groat,  CANTOR,  mint. 

Bourchier  knot  under  the 
neck. 

Penny,  at  side  of  head  B  and 
key  (2). 

Henry  VII.  .  Half-groat,  with  arched  crown, 
full-faced.  CANTOR. 

Half-penny,  arched  crown,  full- 
faced.  LONDON. 

Half-groat,  side-faced. 

Penny.  The  king  seated  on  a 
throne.  Rev.  Under  the  shield 
two  keys. 

Henry  VIII.  .  Groat,  side-faced  (2). 

Half-groat.  At  side  of  the  shield 
W.  A. 

Do.  At  side  of  the  shield,  T.  C. 

Penny.  H.D.G.  ROSA.  SlE. 
SPIA.  At  side  of  shield,  W.  A. 

Groat,  full-faced,  base.  BRIS- 
TOLIE  CIVITAS. 


Edward  VI. .  . 

Elizabeth  .  . 

James  I.  .  .  . 

Charles  I.  .  . 

Commonwealth 
Charles  II.  .  . 

James  II.  .  . 

Anne  .  .  .  . 
George  III.  .  . 


Testoon.  On  the  rev.  INIMI- 
COS  EIVS  INDVAM  CON- 
FVSIONE. 

Shilling.  Mint,  mark,  hand. 
Do.  do.  cross  crosslet. 

Sixpence,  hammered  money  (3). 
Do.,  milled  money. 
Three-pence. 

Half-groat  (3). 

Three- half-penny,  1561. 

Penny  (2). 

Shilling. 

Half-groat  (2). 

Shilling  (4). 

Half-groat. 

Scotch  piece.  Behind  the  head 
XX. 

Marriage  Medalet. 

Shilling. 

Penny. 

Groat. 

Three-pence  (2). 

Half-groat,  hammered  money. 
Do.,  milled. 

Shilling. 

Half-groat. 

Groat. 

Three-pence  (3). 

Sixpence. 


A  gun-money  crown  of  James  II.  struck  upon  a 
half-crown,  1690. 
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COLLEGE  PLATE. 


Some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Society  first  authorized  the  design  of  publishing  on 
its  account  a  selection  of  examples  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  above  title. 

It  is  a  subject  possessing  considerable  interest  of  a  mixed  character.  For  an 
account  of  it  involves  historical  details  of  customs,  manners,  wealth,  and  art.  The 
editor  of  the  following  paper  has  followed  out  this  view  with  some  particularity 
in  a  paper  inserted  in  a  work  entitled  ‘  The  Cambridge  Portfolio.’  For  this 
reason,  and  especially  because  it  is  requisite  here  to  keep  within  narrow  bounds, 
he  forbears  enlarging  on  the  view  above  opened. 

The  examples  of  College  Plate  which  have  come  under  observation,  as  pos¬ 
sessing  superior  interest,  either  historical  or  belonging  to  works  of  art,  are  the 
following : — 

I.  The  Drinking  Horn,  in  Corpus  Christi  College. 

II.  The  Foundress’  Cup,  in  Pembroke  College. 

III.  The  ‘  Anathema  Cup,’  in  Pembroke  College. 

IV.  The  ‘  Poison  Cup,’  in  Clare  Flail. 

V.  The  Foundress’  two  Cups,  in  Christ’s  College  ;  her  Salt,  and  Apostle  Spoons. 

VI.  Abp.  Parker’s  Salt,  and  Apostle  Spoons,  in  Corpus  Christi  College. 

VII.  The  ‘  Three  Kings  ’  Cup,  in  Corpus  Christi  College. 

VIII.  Abp.  Parker’s  Cup,  in  the  same  College. 

There  are  several  others  belonging  to  the  Plate  given  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  by  this  benefactor. 

IX.  Abp.  Parker’s  Ewer  and  Platter. 

X.  Two  Cocoa-nut  Cups,  a  Quart  Cup  and  a  Silver  Mug,  in  Gonville  and 

Caius  College. 

XI.  The  Founder’s  Cup,  in  Emmanuel  College. 

XII.  The  Cup  of  Gold,  in  Clare  Hall. 

Of  these  it  is  intended  either  to  offer  some  representation  and  description,  or  to 
refer  to  sources  where,  such  want  may  be  best  supplied.  Tradition  gives  a  few  broad 
facts,  and  usage  has  framed  a  few  household  terms  in  application  to  these  articles. 

I.  A  representation  of  this  object  has  been  given  more  than  once.  In  the 
A rchseologia,  Vol.  hi.  19,  is  a  plate  from  a  drawing  by  M.  Tyson,  in  1772,  who 
had  been  fellow  of  the  College ;  and  the  engraving  is  accompanied  with  an  account 
descriptive  and  historical.  A  like  account  is  given  in  the  present  Master’s  edition 
of  the  IFistory  of  the  College,  p.  9,  and  409.  An  engraving,  in  lithograph,  by 
Rawlins,  from  a  drawing  of  it  by  Sir  IF.  Dryden,  Bart.,  is  inserted  together  with 
an  account  at  p.  296  of  the  Cambridge  Portfolio. 
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COLLEGE  PLATE. 


II.  For  the  following  account  we  are  indebted  to  the  accurate  and  laborious 
History  of  the  College,  which  has  been  drawn  up  in  manuscript,  by  the  present 
Master. 

Marie  de  S.  Paul,  widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence  Earl  of  Pembroke,  bequeathed 
to  the  Society  which  she  founded  under  the  name  of  Valence-Marie  College,  a 
silver-gilt  cup1,  which  is  included  in  her  will  under  the  description  of  “  adornemens, 
reliques,  joiaux,  et  autres  choses.” 

In  an  entry  in  the  Registrum  Membran.,  made  in  1490,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice : 

Fundatrix  nostra  dedit  nobis  plurima  jocalia: 

Imprimis,  duas  pelves  argenteas  cum  armis  fundatricis  nostrse,  et  duo  lavacra  argentea: 

Item  septem  pecias2  planas  cum  armis  fundatricis  : 

Item  unam  magnam  murram  cum  armis  staccatis3  in  fundo;  cum  aliis  jocalibus  plurimis 
in  capella  et  thesauraria. 

If  we  suppose  this  murra  to  be  the  cup  at  present  remaining,  there  must  be 
a  wrong  description  in  one  point,  as  that  cup  is  not  ornamented  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  countess.  The  mistake  in  the  entry  may  easily  have  befallen  a 
careless  observer,  from  the  fact  of  the  arms  being  engraved  on  the  other  articles 
of  plate. 

In  Registro  Magno,  an  Inventory  taken  in  1491,  p.  11 — 16,  we  find  the 
following  entry,  though  apparently  added  at  a  later  date : 

Item  duo  magna  salsaria  deaurata  quorum  unum  habet  coopertorium  cum  pilo  in  summitate 
ex  dono  Magistri  Ricardi  Sokborn  legum  doctoris  et  hujus  Collegii  quondam  socii. 

After  which  follows  another  entry  in  different  ink : 

Item  una  murra  argentea  deaurata  cum  scriptura  circuiente  God  help  at  ned  et  cum 
coopertorio  ligneo  pilam  argenteam  et  deauratam  in  summitate  habente.  Item  13  coccliaria 
argentea  deaurata  cum  calamis  cacuminatis  in  modum  turris,  ex  dono  praefati  doctoris  Sokborn. 

From  this  entry  it  does  not  appear  certain  whether  the  murra  was  intended 
to  be  described  as  Sokborn’ s  gift  or  not;  but  the  circumscription  is  that  of  the 
Foundress’  Cup. 

But  the  first  certain  notice  of  this  cup  is  in  an  Inventory  of  1546. 

Item  pecia  stans  cum  coopertorio  ligneo  my  Ladie’s  cup. 

In  an  Inventory  of  1606,  Bishop  Andrewes  being  Master,  it  appears  that  the 
College  still  possessed  one  Bason  and  Ewer,  the  former  weighing  39  oz.,  the  latter 
1  6 1  oz.,  and  the  Cup  weighing  20  oz.  And  these,  as  we  learn  from  Bishop  Wren, 
who  was  at  that  time  fellow  of  the  College,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  plate 
given  by  the  Foundress. 

In  later  times,  however,  a  tradition  has  prevailed,  that,  at  some  period  or 
other,  an  exact  imitation  of  the  Cup  was  made,  and  that  one,  it  was  not  known 
which,  was  lost.  The  fact  of  such  a  duplicate  having  been  made  is  established  by 

1  There  is  an  engraving  of  it  in  Lysons’  Britannia,  ii.  p.  106. 

2  Pecia,  Angl.  piece. 

Impaled,  from  staca  a  stake  or  pale. 
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Bishop  Andrewes’s  will  (bearing  date  September  22nd,  1626,)  which  contains  the 
following  clause  : 

“Item,  I  further  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  Master,  Fellows  and  Scholars,  and  their 
successors,  the  Bason  and  Ewer  of  silver,  parcel-gilt,  which  I  caused  to  be  made  in  imitation 
as  near  as  could  be  to  the  Foundress  her  Bason  and  Ewer  with  her  arms  in  the  midst  of  the 
Bason.  And  also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  them  the  Cup  of  silver-gilt,  which  I  likewise  caused 
to  be  made  in  imitation,  as  near  as  could  be,  to  the  Foundress’  Cup,  commonly  called  My 
Ladie’s  Cup,  as  a  poor  memorial  and  thankful  remembrance  of  that  good  lady,  by  whose  bounty 
I  was  so  long  maintained  at  my  book  there.” 

When,  in  1641-2,  all  the  Colleges  made  contributions  of  plate  to  king  Charles 
I.,  Pembroke  joined  with  the  rest  in  sending  all  that  they  could  spare.  In  a  cor¬ 
respondence  which  took  place  between  the  Masters  of  Pembroke  and  Jesus  Colleges, 
relative  to  the  bequest  of  Bishop  Wren,  who,  by  his  will  in  1665,  directed  that 
such  of  his  plate  as  Pembroke  had  not  occasion  for,  should  go  to  Jesus  College, 
Dr  Mapletoft,  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  thus  accounts  for  the  small  share  of  the 
bequest  which  remained  over  for  Jesus  College :  “  Pembroke  Hall  had  a  little  of 
their  old  Communion  Plate,  for  pure  necessity,  a  Paten,  a  Chalice,  a  Flagon,  (the 
rest  was  sent  to  the  king,  to  relieve  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion.)'” 

No  doubt  Bishop  Andrewes’s  copy  of  the  Cup  was  given  with  the  other  plate 
at  that  time.  For  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Society  would  have  sent  the 
original  and  retained  the  copy  ;  especially  as  in  point  of  the  value  of  the  metal, 
one  was  probably  as  precious  as  the  other.  Nor  could  any  uncertainty  exist  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  of  the  fellows  ejected  in  1643-4,  as  to  which 
Cup  had  been  thus  disposed  of ;  for  they  must  have  had  a  clear  recollection  of  both 
Cups,  and  most  of  them  had  taken  part  in  the  contribution.  An  Inventory  taken 
at  the  Restoration  describes  the  plate  in  the  treasury  to  be  “  One  flagon,  one  chalice 
and  paten.  One  Anathema  Cup,-  gilt.  The  Foundresse  her  Cup.” 

The  weight  of  the  Cup  is  stated  in  the  earliest  catalogues  to  be  20  oz.  In 
the  Inventory  taken  by  William  Sampson,  1673,  it  is  stated  to  be  20  oz.  3  dwt. 
On  a  recent  weighing,  it  proved  to  be  21  oz.  17  dwt.;  the  increase  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  a  quantity  of  lead  which  has  been  most  injudiciously  employed  for 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  hindering  leakage,  and  of  uniting  more  firmly  the  cup  and 
the  stem,  which  appear  to  have  been  originally  fastened  together  by  a  nut  and 
screw.  The  form  consisted  of  bowl,  stem,  and  base;  the  latter  encircled  by  a  rope¬ 
like  ring,  such  as  connects  the  cup  and  stem,  and  ornamented  with  a  coronet3- 
This  was  lately  removed  as  decidedly  not  appertaining  to  the  original,  but  shewn  by 
the  coronet  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Tudors.  It  was  most  probably  added  be¬ 
fore  1584,  (when  the  weight  is  assigned  20  oz.),  in  order  to  give  it  steadiness. 
Since  the  separation  by  the  saw,  the  cup  and  stem  weigh  17  oz.  16  dwt. 

On  the  bowl  of  the  Cup  is  the .  following  inscription  ; 

Sayn  denes  yl  es  me  d’re 

For  hes  lof  drenk  and  mak  gud  cher 

s  Such  as  is  the  case  of  the  Foundress’  Quart-Cup  in  Christ’s  College.  An  engraving  of  it  with 
this  base  is  given  in  Shaw’s  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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And  on  the  stem, 

V  M 

God  help  at  ned. 

There  is  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  the  letter  M,  doubtless  the  initial  of 
the  donor’s  name. 

The  V  and  M  are  of  later  workmanship  than  the  rest,  and  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  shew  which  has  precedence.  The 
most  obvious  explanation  is  that  they  stand  for  the  name  Valence- Marie. 

Mr  Cole,  well  known  among  antiquaries,  conjectures  either  ‘  God  help  at  need, 
Mary  de  Valentia.1  Or,  ‘  O  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  send  us  good  help  at  need.’  This 
second  interpretation  supposes  the  word  god  before  help,  to  mean  good ,  which  cannot 
be,  as  this  latter  word  is  spelled  gud  on  the  bowl.  The  single  M  in  the  interior 
of  the  bowl  he  interprets  Mementote. 

The  care,  which  has  been  taken  by  the  present  Master  of  Pembroke  in  search¬ 
ing  into  all  the  records  connected  with  this  interesting  memorial  of  ancient 
munificence,  may  redeem  the  College  from  the  imputation  cast  by  Mr  Cole  on 
the  then  existing  members  of  the  body.  He  dined  in  the  hall  of  Pembroke  College, 
on  January  1st,  1773,  and  writes  thus: 

“The  inscription  not  a  soul  could  read  in  the  College,  and  the  tradition  of  it  was  for¬ 
gotten. — I  could  not  help  admiring  the  utter  indifference  of  the  company  and  fellows  in  the 

hall  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Cup  and  its  inscription1.” 

III.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  inscription  supplies  the  current  title  of  this 
Cup.  The  denunciation  there  written,  however,  has  not  saved  the  cover. 

The  Inventory  (1584)  describes  it  as  gilt :  it  was  doubly  gilt,  though  it  is  now 
little  more  than  silver.  The  weight  is  given,  67  oz.,  with  the  cover ;  without  it, 

39 oz.  Mr  Parkin,  in  his  MSS.,  Vol.  VI.,  Pembroke ,  Thos.  Langton ,  notes  it 

as  the  ‘  oldest  piece  of  plate  remaining’ ;  thus  exhibiting  the  ignorance  of  a  Pem- 
brochian  about  points  of  the  greatest  domestic  interest. 

IV.  The  origin  of  this  piece  of  plate  so  singular  in  its  composition,  like  the 

glass  enclosed  within  its  veil  of  filagree,  is  wrapped  in  the  shroud  of  uncertainty  ; 

yet  is  the  mystery  not  so  deep  as  to  defy  the  influence  of  romance. 

It  is  of  course  called  the  Foundress’  cup:  for  record  runs  not  to  the  contrary; 

and  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  that  renown.  A  mysterious  stone  crowns  the  lid,  which 

boasted  to  possess  a  charm  against  the  traitor’s  deadly  malice :  for,  if  the  draught 
presented  in  this  cup  were  poisoned,  that  stone  would  surely  split.  Nothing  further 
remains  to  be  said  of  importance,  either  in  the  view  of  history  or  description.  The 

curious  cup  is  preserved  with  all  becoming  regard  under  the  charge  of  the  Master 

of  the  College. 

V.  Of  old  a  cup  of  silver,  or  silver-gilt,  was  common  as  a  gift-article ;  it  was 

the  usual  entrance-fee  of  a  ‘  Pensionarius  Major,”  or  Fellow-commoner:  and  modern 

1  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  Vol.  xlii.  p.  241. 
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usage  exhibits  the  like  practice  in  the  rewards  of  all  kinds  of  competition,  from  the 
flower-show  to  the  race  and  regatta.  The  old  practice  alluded  to  is  fondly  remem¬ 
bered  at  the  College-board  in  the  solemn  passing  of  the  time-honoured  Founder’s 
Cup  at  the  commemoration  feast. 

In  the  examples  now  to  be  described,  the  claim  to  the  title  of  ‘  Foundress’  Cup  ’ 
seems  to  rest  on  tradition  or  common  repute  :  however,  the  design,  execution,  and 
ornament,  bespeak  them  to  be  of  that  antiquity.  If  they  had  been  always  as  care¬ 
fully  regarded,  as  now  they  are  much  admired,  their  history  would  have  been  easilv 
and  certainly  told.  They  are  now  in  excellent  condition,  both  of  them  silver-gilt. 

The  general  design  of  the  larger  Cup  is  formed  on  the  cone,  the  different  portions 
being  divided  by  mouldings,  plain  and  enriched  ;  and  the  surfaces  partly  burnished, 
partly  adorned  with  stamped  figures. 

The  basement  is  part  inclined,  part  upright :  this  latter  showing  in  succession  a 
plain  band,  a  border  of  rose-bearing  sprays,  a  plain  band,  and  then  a  coronet  of 
fleur-de-lis. 

From  the  top  of  the  flowers,  with  rather  awkward  effect,  rises  the  conical  stem, 
terminated  by  a  cable  moulding.  The  surface  is  adorned  with  a  border  of  oak-leaf 
and  acorn,  of  rose  and  leaf,  and  of  strawberry-leaf  and  fruit,  in  which  the  leaves, 
stalk,  and  fruit,  are  burnished  or  partly  engraved  on,  and  placed  on  a  friezed  ground 
sprinkled  with  dots  engraved.  These  borders  lie  spirally  round  the  stem,  with  burnished 
space  intervening. 

The  bowl  is  conical ,  the  bottom  resting  on  the  stem  and  overhanging,  as  a 
bladder  containing  liquid  would  do  upon  anything  pressing  under  it.  The  lip  is  plain. 

The  cover  is  of  two  cones  relatively  inverted :  at  the  bottom  is  an  upright  portion 
exactly  like  to  that  described  in  the  basement.  The  surface  of  this  bears  five  borders 
of  oak,  rose,  and  strawberry,  similar  to  those  on  the  stem,  spirally  arranged.  At 
the  junction  of  the  cones  is  a  plane  knot  of  loops  indented  at  their  edge. 

The  upper  cone,  inverted,  is  surmounted  by  a  turban,  as  it  were,  the  upright  sur¬ 
face  of  which  is  relieved  with  a  band  of  quatrefoil  and  cable,  each  between  two  plain 
round  bands  or  threads ;  and  to  it  are  affixed,  at  equal  intervals,  six  pendant  pinnacles- 

The  flat  top  bears  a  rose,  just  such  is  shown  in  the  etching  of  the  Salt. 

Within  the  bowl,  at  the  bottom,  upon  a  cinquefoil  surface  of  green  enamel, 
slightly  raised,  is  a  shield  bearing  quarterly  France  and  England ,  within  a  hordure 
argent ,  impaling  gules  on  a  chevron  argent  three  etoiles  sable. 

The  P-mtf-Cup  is  in  character  of  shape  more  squat  and  depressed. 

The  surface  throughout  is  covered  scale-wise  with  segments  of  circular  rings, 
burnished,  the  included  spaces  being  lined  with  thread-marks. 

The  basement  has  its  upright  part  at  the  top,  consisting  of  a  series  of  plain  mouldings 
enclosing  a  border  of  rope  and  one  of  quatrefoil,  surmounted  by  an  embattled  edge. 

The  stem  is  separated  from  the  bowl  by  a  burnished  cable-band. 

The  cover  hangs  its  edge  over  the  plain  lip  of  the  bowl,  and  rises  with  an 
upright  portion,  a  repetition  of  the  corresponding  part  in  the  basement.  It  is  in 
four  tiers  of  gently  ascending  surfaces,  and  then  shoots  up  in  a  conical  form  towards 
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an  apex  ;  then  above  a  spreading  plate,  which  separates  the  two  edges,  it  expands 
in  an  inverted  cone  to  a  turban-head,  which  is  encircled  with  a  band  of  quatrefoil 
and  circle  of  cable-moulding,  surmounted  by  embattled  edge.  This  turban-head  has 
.six  pinnacles  attached  round  it  at  equal  distances.  The  top  bears  an  enamelled 
shield  with  these  arms  :  argent  a  chevron  between  three  ....  heads  sable,  as  many  etoiles 
of  the  field :  a  crescent  of  the  second  for  difference.  Those  heads  are  so  strangely 
painted  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  are  meant  for  rooks,  swans, 
wiverns,  serpents,  or  fish.  It  seems  most  likely,  from  consideration  of  the  arms, 
that1  the  larger  Cup  belonged  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glocester,  the  Protector, 
Shakespears  “Duke  Humphrey;”  and  from  him  descended  to  the  Lady  Margaret, 
and  thus  came  into  possession  of  the  College. 

The  ‘Audit  Cup,1  containing  a  quart,  weighs  42oz.  lOdwt ;  the  pint  Cup  30oz. 
The  dimensions  of  each  are  these  : 


Of  the  Quart  Cup. 

Inches. 

Of  the  Pint  Inches. 

Height  of  Cup  and  cover . 

13  . 

.  ...  10 

.  Cup . 

*7  2  • 

.  .  .  .  6 

Depth  of  the  bowl  at  the  side 

3  . 

....  2 

. in  the  middle  . 

2 

Length  of  the  stem . 

3 

Height  of  the  base . 

2 

Diameter  of  the  lip . 

61  • 

....  5 

bottom  of  the  bowl  . 

2i  • 

.  .  .  .  4 

. bottom  of  the  basement  . 

4f  • 

.  .  .  . 

. top . 

»f  • 

31 

.  .  ,  , 

Height  of  the  upright  portion  of  the  cover 

4 

.  upper  cone  . 

3 

4 

1 

Diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  cover 

H  • 

.  •  •  .  o2 

The  Salt  will  not  need  description.  Its  content  is  very  small  compared  with 
the  whole  mass,  and  the  interior  form  is  well  adapted  to  allow  of  the  salt  escaping 
before  the  spoon  when  inserted,  for  it  is  curved  and  very  shallow.  The  weight 
of  this  piece  is  26oz.  lOdwt. 

1  For  this  conjecture,  and  for  the  emblazoning,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Hopper,  Fellow  of 
S.  John’s  College.  His  argument  is  this:  The  Plantagenet  arms  are  exactly  those  that  he  bore:  his  wife 
was  Elinor  Cohham,  the  arms  of  whose  family  are  Gu.  on  a  chevr.  or  three  etoiles  sa. :  these  are  exactly 
the  same  as  the  arms  impaled  on  the  shield,  with  one  slight  difference,  viz.  that  the  chevron  is  arg.  instead 
of  or.  Now  I  have  looked  through  the  intermarriages  of  the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and 
no  member  of  it  impales  arms  in  any  way  similar  to  these,  except  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  slight 
difference  of  colour  in  one  single  point,  while  the  rest  of  the  shield  is  exactly  the  same,  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  enameller  made  the  mistake  in  the  painting,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  those  times  younger  branches  of  a  great  family  often  changed  the  colour  of  their 
bearings,  or  made  some  alteration  in  them,  to  serve  as  a  distinction  of  their  own  branch,  without  changing 
the  general  character  of  the  whole  bearings  of  the  shield.  The  Cobhams  of  Sterborough,  of  whom  Lady 
Elinor  was  one,  were  a  younger  branch  of  the  lords  Cobham.  I  cannot  help  therefore  thinking  that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  arms  on  the  cup  are  those  of  the  Protector  Gloucester:  he  died  without  issue, 
and  therefore  the  cup  may  very  well  have  descended  to  Lady  Margaret, 
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The  weight  of  the  spoons  is  9oz.  9clwt. 

The  plate  mark,  on  the  flat  edge  of  the  base,  is  a  fish,  a  crowned  head,  and  the 
letter  H,  in  separate  stamps. 

There  is  a  Mug,  of  singular  character,  at  present  kept  in  store,  not  in  use. 
The  form  is  a  cylinder,  slightly  diminishing  in  diameter  upwards,  and  standing  on  a 
high  basement  of  unequally  undulated  outline.  The  surface  is  engraved  with  rose  and 
portcullis  within  lozenges,  the  fleur-de-lis  appearing  above  and  below,  in  the  segments 
of  the  lozenges,  made  by  bands  surrounding  the  bottom  and  top  and  middle.  This 
would  appear  certainly  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  Foundress. 

The  plate  mark  is  the  same  as  above-mentioned,  and  the  weight  is  25oz.  lOdwt. 

VI.  These  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  plate  are  part  of  the  munificent  gifts 
of  the  famous  Archbishop  Parker,  to  the  ancient  and  religious  foundation  of  which 
he  had  been  master  from  1544  to  1553.  These  gifts  appear  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  his  College  at  different  periods  of  time  :  being  partly  made  by  him  during  his 
lifetime,  after  his  exaltation  to  the  primacy,  and  partly  bequeathed2  by  him  as  a 
legacy,  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1575.  Thus,  in  an  acquittance  of  plate, 
delivered  to  the  College  by  John  Parker,  Esq.,  the  Archbishop’s  son  and  heir,  the 
plate  therein  mentioned  is  said  to  have  been  given,  'partly  in  the  life  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  and  partly  since  his  decease.  In  all  of  such  acquittances  and  other  contempo¬ 
raneous  documents  the  present  specimens  are  noticed.  In  a  tripartite  indenture,  made 
Aug.  6,  1569,  betwixt  the  three  Colleges  of  Corpus  Christi,  ‘Gunwell  and  Cams,1  and 
Trinity  Hall,  which  seems  to  be  a  joint  acknowledgment  of  the  Archbishop’s  bene¬ 
factions  to  them,  they  are  thus  described :  “  Item  one  greate  Salte  with  thb  Couer  of 

Siluer  and  whole  gilte.  xl.  oz . Item  xiij  Spones,  whole  gilte,  with  knoppes  of 

Christe  and  his  xij  Apostells,  for  the  vse  of  the  Mr  and  xij  fellowes  for  the  time  being, 
xxvi.  oz.”  .  Again,  in  an  acquittance,  dated  Aug.  10,  1576,  and  consequently  after  the 
Archbishop’s  death,  the  “  thirtene  spones”  are  said  to  be  “  of  siluer  gilte  with  the 
pictures  of  Chryste  and  the  Apostells.” 

The  salt-cellar  is  elegant  in  form,  and  stands  about  llj^  inches  in  height,  the  feet 
and  lid  being  included.  The  feet,  which  are  three  in  number,  represent  the  fore-part 
of  some  strange  mythological  animal,  apparently  three-toed  and  web-footed.  On  these 
is  placed  a  highly  ornamented  base  or  circular  moulding,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  depth ;  the  larger  diameter  of  which  base  is  5|-,  and  the  smaller  3|-  inches.  Im¬ 
mediately  above  this  basal  moulding  the  body  of  the  salt-cellar  is  perfectly  cylindrical, 
and  very  richly  chased.  The  height  of  the  cylindrical  part  is  4|^  inches.  At  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  in  the  middle  section  or  circumference,  it  is  decorated  with 
three  different  heads  of  horned  satyrs  surrounded  by  oval  borders ;  and  on  narrow 

2  “  Do  et  lego  Sociis  Corp.  Christi  Cantabrigice  vulgo  vocat.  Bennet  College  (ubi  primos  progressus  in 

literis  feeerim) . unum  salinum  cum  operculo  deaurat.  40  oz . unum  cochleare 

deaurat.  et  duodecim  alia  deaurat.  ponder.  26  oz.  dim.  et  quart,  dim.  Testamentum  Matthsei.  D.  Arehiep. 
Cant.  See  Strype’s  Appendix  to  Life  of  Parker,  Book  iv.  No.  C.  p.  187.  fol. 

Plate  mark,  a  lion  or  leopard ;  the  other  mark  undecipherable. 
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circumferential  bands,  at  either  end,  are  engraved  in  Roman  characters  the  following 
inscriptions. 

On  the  lower  band : 

SALINVM  +  HOC  +  CYM  :  PIXIDE  :  PRO  +  PIPERE :  IN :  OPERCYLO  +  CYM  :  13 
COCLEARIBYS  +  DEAVRATIS :  QViE  +  KENT  :  CHRYM :  ET  +  APLOS  + 

PONDER  ANT  :  oz  64. 

On  the  upper  band  : 

MATTHiEYS  +  ARCIIIEPVS  +  CANTVARIENSIS  +  DEDIT  +  COLLEGIO  +  CORPORIS 

+  CIIRISTI  +  CANTABRIGLE  +  PRIMO  :  SEPTEMBRIS  +  ANNO  +  DNI :  1570  + 

The  cylindrical  part,  just  spoken  of,  forms  the  principal  body  of  the  salt-cellar,  and 
is  capped  above  by  another  highly  ornamental  circular  moulding,  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  exactly  equal  to  those  of  the  base.  On  the  upper  part  of  this  moulding  is 
placed  a  shallow  margin  corresponding  to  and  fitting  the  lid  or  cover,  and  surrounding  a 
spherical  bowl,  3^  inches  in  diameter  by  1^  inches  in  depth,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
taining  the  salt. 

The  lid  or  cover,  including  the  part  which  is  used  for  a  pepper-box,  is  altogether 
5  inches  in  height,  and  very  elegant  in  shape.  It  is  highly  ornamented  and  chased, 
and  immediately  above  the  base  of  the  pepper-box  are  placed,  as  before,  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other,  three  curious  projecting  figures  of  sea-horses,  or  some  other 
mythological  marine  animal.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  mode  of  opening  the 
last-mentioned  vessel  so  as  to  fill  it  with  the  pungent  dust  intended  to  occupy  it. 
Probably  it  was  filled  through  the  very  few  and  somewhat  large  holes  which  are  left 
at  the  top,  and  mark  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Our  Elizabethan  ancestors 
were  perhaps  more  sparing  in  their  use  of  pepper  than  many  of  our  modern  gourmands. 

With  respect  to  the  spoons  but  little  need  be  said.  They  are  each  7  inches  in 
length.  The  bowls  are  of  singular  shape,  being  broader  at  the  lower  end,  and  are 
2T  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  breadth.  The  figures  are  about  ]1  inches  in  height, 
and  all  dressed  in  flowing  robes,  but  not  all  of  them  capped  with  a  crown  of  glory. 
Some  are  bearing  crosses,  others  swords,  and  one  of  them  is  carrying  an  axe.  They 
were,  as  it  appears  from  one  of  the  indentures  above  referred  to,  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  master  and  fellows  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  number  of  whom  had  been  in¬ 
creased  by  Archbishop  Parker  from  eight  to  twelve. 

The  preceding  description  wTas  furnished  by  the  Rev.  James  Goodwin,  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College.  An  engraving  of  the  salt  is  to  be  seen  in  Dibdin’s 
Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life  (Pref.p.xi.),  but  not  quite  worthy  of  its  subject. 

The  next  article  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  by  the  same 
member  of  it  in  1843. 

VII.  This  piece,  preserved  among  The  Founder's  Plate ,  is  a  cup  of  small  dimen¬ 
sions,  having  a  shallow  bowl,  on  the  lip  of  which  are  inscribed  the  following  words  : 

Saspa*  ♦  weltfnor  ♦  tialtl;a$ai\ 
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These  words  are  separated  each  from  the  other  by  a  crown,  and  they  are  the  names 
of  those  who  are  commonly  called  the  three  Kings  of  Cologne.  As  these  names  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  divers  strange  and  obsolete  superstitions,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  say  a  few  preliminary  words  concerning  the  notable  personages  who  bear 
them,  and  likewise  to  mention  a  few  of  those  superstitions. 

Jasper,  Melchior,  and  Balthasar,  are  the  names  of  the  three  very  celebrated  kings  of 
Cologne,  reputed  to  have  been  the  identical  magi,  or  “wiseards,”  as  Sir  John  Cheke1  calls 
them,  who  came  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  and  presented  their  gifts  unto  the  infant 
Jesus.  Tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  the  story,  that  these  magi  or  wise  men  were 
three  in  number ;  a  circumstance  which  St  Matthew  does  not  notice  at  all,  but  which, 
no  doubt,  was  of  old  invented  in  order  to  assign  to  each  one  of  them  the  bearing  of  a 
particular  gift  to  our  Saviour.  It  was  a  not  uncommon  opinion  of  the  early  fathers, 
who  perhaps  were  much  too  prone  to  discover  antitypes  for  each  of  the  minutest  details 
of  Scripture,  that  the  gifts  of  the  wise  men  to  Christ  were  symbolical.  “  Matthseus,’1 
says  Irenseus,  “  Magos  ab  oriente  venientes  ait  dixisse,  vidimus  stellam  ejus  in  oriente  et 
venimus  adorare  eum,  deductosque  a  stella  in  domum  Jacob  ad  Emmanuel,  per  ea  qum 
obtulerunt  munera  ostendisse,  quis  erat  qui  adorabatur;  myrrham  quidem,  quod  ipse 
erat,  qui  pro  mortali  humano  genere  morieretur  et  sepeliretur  ;  aurum  vero,  quoniam 
Rex,  cujus  regni  finis  non  est ;  thus  vero,  quoniam  Deus,  qui  et  notus  in  Judaea  factus 
est,  et  manifestus  iis  qui  non  quserebant  eum2.11  Upon  a  similar  principle,  therefore,  I 
conceive  that  ancient  superstition  assigned  three  to  be  the  real  number  of  the  wise  men 
of  the  east,  in  order  that  each  of  them  might  be  considered  as  the  bearer  of  a  particular 
gift,  when  they  came  from  a  far  distant  country  to  worship  the  infant  Jesus,  who  was 
born  king  of  the  Jews.  In  correspondence  with  this  opinion  is  the  first  line  on  an  old 
brass,  presently  to  be  mentioned : 

Sfasper  fert  fHprrfiam,  Cftus  JMrfuor,  Balthasar  gurtmu 

From  this  it  seems  that,  as  the  gifts  were  of  three  different  kinds,  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh,  the  symbolical  meanings  of  them  three ,  and  representing  our  Lord  in  a 
threefold  point  of  view,  perhaps  also  pointing  Him  out  in  His  triple  character  of  King, 
Priest,  and  Prophet ;  so  likewise  the  bearers  of  these  gifts  were  reputed  to  be  three 
in  number ;  and  hence  arose  the  tradition  of  the  three  wise  men  of  the  east,  or  the 
three  kings  of  Cologne. 

Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  curious  enquiry,  wherefore  has  a  kingly  dignity  been  assigned 
to  the  eastern  magi :  for  St  Matthew  has  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  their  real  rank 
and  condition  ;  he  merely  designates  them  as  being  “  wise  men  from  the  east.”  Now, 
although  it  be  easy  to  form  a  conjecture  on  this  point,  yet  a  reference  to  ancient 
authority  will,  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactory.  In  a  neat  pictorial  representation  of  the 
Epiphany,  which  is  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century3,  belonging  to  the  library 

1  Translation  of  S.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  ch.  ii.  1 — 11.  8vo,  Lond.  1843. 

8  D.  Irensei  adversus  lisereses  Valentini  et  similium,  Lib.  in.  cap.  x.  See  also  Chrysostomi  in 
Matthseum.  Horn.  vm. 

3  No.  CLXIV. 
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of  Corpus  Christi  College,  the  magi  are  delineated  in  the  act  of  presenting  their  gifts, 
each  being  adorned  with  a  golden  crown.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  subject  of  this 
drawing,  four  half-length  figures  of  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Micah,  and  David, 
are  placed  at  the  corners  of  it ;  each  of  whom  is  made  to  be  uttering  a  prophetic  decla¬ 
ration  respecting  the  Messiah  and  the  coming  of  the  Gentiles  to  Him  \  The  words 
which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  David2  are  taken  from  the  tenth  verse  of  Psalm 
lxxii.  the  authorised  version  of  which  is  as  follows : 

“  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents :  the  kings  of  Sheba 
and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts."'1 

The  adorning,  therefore,  the  magi  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  the  designating  them 
as  kings,  may,  probably,  have  special  reference  to  this  particular  prophecy.  Perhaps 
also  their  number  may  have  been  reputed  to  be  three,  in  order  to  render  it  more  closely 
applicable  to  them,  or  in  order  to  identify  them  with  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba, 
of  Tarshish  and  the  isles. 

Such,  then,  is  the  probable  origin  of  these  two  traditionary  stories  respecting  the 
wise  men  of  the  east,  which  have  for  many  centuries  been  received  and  acknowledged 
as  authentic  by  the  Roman  catholic  church.  But,  whatever  be  their  real  origin,  it  is 
somewhat  satisfactory  to  know  that  appeal  both  may  be,  and  has  been,  made  in  behalf 
of  them  at  least  to  the  bare  letter  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  would  be  well  if  all  other 
Roman  Catholic  traditions  and  legends  of  saints  were  able  to  justify  their  claims  to 
general  acceptation  and  belief  by  a  similar  appeal  to  the  pure  word  of  God. 

The  next  thing  is  the  reason  why  these  three  wise  men  are  spoken  of  as  being 
of  the  city  of  Cologne,  so  that,  the  three  Kings  of  Cologne  has  become  a  common 
appellative  of  them. 

The  following  history  will  satisfy  our  enquiries  in  this  particular. 

Helena,  the  mother  of  the  famous  emperor  Constantine,  was  a  person  of  obscure 
birth  in  Bithynia.  While  in  that  country  she  became  the  wife  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
but  was  subsequently  divorced  from  him,  after  he  had  become  associated  in  the  empire. 
When  Constantine  became  emperor,  a.d.  306,  he  paid  great  honour  to  his  mother 
Helena,  and  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Augusta.  At  the  age  of  eighty  she  made 
a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  where,  it  is  said,  she  assisted  at  the  discovery  of  the  cross. 
Among  other  relics  she  is  likewise  said  to  have  brought  over  with  her  to  Constantinople 
the  bones  of  the  three  eastern  magi  who  presented  their  gifts  to  the  infant  Messiah. 
But  these  bones,  it  seems,  did  not  find  their  final  resting-place  at  Constantinople.  Many 
centuries  afterwards  it  came  to  pass  that  they  were  again  removed,  and  transported 
from  Constantinople  to  Cologne,  by  Rainold,  archbishop  of  that  see.  Since  their  last 
removal  to  it,  the  “ill-built,  ill-arranged,  ill-fumigated311  city  of  Cologne  has  been  the 

1  The  following  verses  or  explanation  of  the  picture  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  being  written 
in  black  letter: 

Plebs  notat  hec  gentes  Xpo  iungi  cupientes. 

Xps  adoratur  :  aurii,  thus,  mirra  letatur. 

Hoc  tipice  gentem  notat  ad  Xpm  venientem. 

4  Reges  Tharsis,  et  insule  munera  offerent. 

3  Quarterly  Review,  1834.  No.  cm.  Art.  ix.  p.  213. 
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celebrated  “  abode  of  the  skulls”  of  the  three  wise  men  of  the  east,  and  the  relics 
made  the  subject  of  much  superstitious  veneration.  A  jubilee  in  commemoration  of 
these  kings  is  celebrated  at  Cologne  every  hundredth  year ;  the  sixth  and  last  of  which 
was  held  on  Sunday,  July  23,  1764,  and  lasted  eight  days4 5. 

Hence,  therefore,  the  eastern  magi  have  been  named  the  three  kings  of  Cologne'' ; 
and  even  to  the  present  day  there  remains,  in  the  stupendous  cathedral  of  that  city, 
a  magnificent  mausoleum  erected  to  their  honour.  “  You  are  told,”  says  Mrs  Trollope, 
in  her  Tour  through  Belgium  and  Western  Germany,  in  1833,  “with  the  most  grave 
and  dignified  assumption  of  historical  truth,  that  this  splendid  monument  contains”  their 
bones.  “  But  let  the  bones  contained  in  it,”  she  adds,  “  be  whose  they  may,  the  shrine 
itself  is  most  superb  ;  and  when  you  enter  the  little  tabernacle  in  which  it  is  deposited, 
there  is  something  so  mystically  glowing  in  the  eternal  lamplight  reflected  by  the 
gold  and  precious  stones, — something  so  horrific  in  the  three  grim  skulls  protruding 
themselves '  from  amidst  the  jewels  with  which  they  are  encircled,  for  each  one 

‘  The  likeness  of  a>  kingly  crown  has  on 

and  the  whole  scene  is  at  once  so  ghastly,  and  so  gorgeous,  that,  for  the  moment 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  some  real  sanctity  must  be  attached  to  the  relics, 
which  princes  and  prelates  have  for  ages  agreed  to  honour  with  such  extravagant  and 
strange  devotion.  The  date  of  this  singular  monument  is  11706.” 

As  to  the  superstitions  of  old  connected  with  the  three  famous  eastern  kings, 
it  has  been  said  of  their  reputed  relics,  as  it  has  been  said  of  all  other  popish  relics  and 
saints,  that  many  miracles  were  wrought  wherever  they  rested  as  they  were  transported 
to  Cologne.  No  doubt  Archbishop  Rainold,  by  means  of  such  pious  frauds,  very 
greatly  enhanced  his  own  merit  in  the  sight  of  the  good  people  of  Cologne  for  having 
transported  the  relics  thither. 

Again  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  beautiful  tale  of  Quentin  Durward ,  “the 
kings  of  the  blessed  city  of  Cologne  will  not  endure  that  a  Jew  or  infidel  should  enter 
within  the  walls  of  their  town7.”  It  seems  then  that  the  presence  of  the  relics  of 
the  three  wise  men  was  considered  as  a  species  of  protection  against  the  intrusion  of 
the  Jew,  or  the  invasion  of  the  infidel. 

Again,  the  carrying  about  on  the  person  the  names  of  the  three  kings  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  sort  of  charm  against  the  falling  sickness.  This  I  learn  from  the  inscription 
on  a  loose  brass,  which  was  formerly  in  the  old  vestry  of  the  church  of  St  Peter 


4  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  395. 

5  Cologne  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  itinerant  visitors  from  the  east,  whe¬ 
ther  dead  or  alive.  In  the  Historical  Chronicle  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  April,  1761,  is  the 
following : 

“  Friday,  17.  Two  men  arrived  at  Cologne,  who  say  they  come  from  Damascus,  are  700  years  old, 
and  are  sent  by  heaven  to  call  men  to  repentance.  They  foretell  the  dissolution  of  the  world  in  1773, 
understand  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldaic,  and  are  sent  to  Rome  for  farther  examination.” — 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  xxxi.  p.  187. 

8  Mrs  Trollope’s  Belgium  and  Western  Germany,  ch.  vi. 

7  Quentin  Durward,  ch.  xvu. 
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of  Mancroft,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  has  been  before  slightly  alluded  to.  The 
brass  is  thus  inscribed : — 

Sia^prr  fn*t  iKlprrtam,  iHdtfrior,  Balthasar  gurum, 

|[)fc  trta  qtu  mum  portal)  tt  nomuta  itegum, 

^olbttttr  a  ittorbo,  Cftrfett  f  tetate,  ratiuro- 

This  very  appropriate  triplet  of  Latin  verse  has  thus,  by  being  translated  into 
English,  been  converted  into  a  quartetto  : 

Myrrh,  frankincense,  and  gold,  the  eastern  kings 
Devote  to  Christ  the  Lord,  as  offerings: 

For  which,  of  those,  who  their  three  names  do  bear, 

The  falling  sickness  never  need  to  fear. 

The  author  of  the  English  translation  is  unknown ;  but  the  Latin  verses  are  taken 
from  a  loose  brass,  which,  says  Blomefield,  was  some  time  since  in  the  old  vestry 
of  St  Peter  of  Mancroft,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  but  it  is  not  there  now. 

How  fond  a  tradition  was  this  of  the  “  three  kings  of  Cologne,”  appears  by  the  old 
heralds  taking  them  in  hand.  In  Hark  MSS.  2129,  p.  112,  we  find  “the  3  kinges 
of  Cullen’s  coats,”  set  down  thus : 

Rex  Melchior  de  Collen,  bears  argent  a  star  or,  with  a  crescent  or. 

Rex  Balthasar  de  Collen,  bears  sable  a  star  or. 

Rex  Jespar  de  Collen,  or  a  man  sable  pale  face  proper,  in  a  coate  purpur,  hose 
sable,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  speare  staff  purpur  hed  proper,  a  banner  thearat, 
the  other  hand  on  the  breste. 

The  probable  date  of  admission  of  this  cup  into  the  College  there  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining  with  accuracy.  The  stem  is  of  silver  gilt,  and  twisted  in  the  form 
of  a  six-threaded  screw.  It  is  so  contrived  that  it  can  at  pleasure  be  separated  from 
the  bowl,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  made  of  a  dark  brown  and  hard  wood,  extending 
as  far  as  the  first  ornamental  border.  From  thence  to  the  top  of  the  bowl  the 
material  is  silver  gilt,  and  just  below  the  upper  edge  or  lip  of  the  cup  is  the  band, 
about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  on  which  are  engraven  the  names  of  the  three  kings, 
separated  from  each  other  by  their  respective  emblems  or  crowns.  The  inside  of  the 

bowl  contains,  at  the  bottom,  a  circular  and  raised  me¬ 
dallion,  on  which  is  engraven  the  singular  representation 
of  a  squirrel  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  large  fish,  and 
busily  engaged  in  the  act  of  cracking  nuts,  gathered  by 
it,  apparently,  from  a  neighbouring  bush.  What  this 
quaint  device  may  mean  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to 
say,  or  in  what  manner  to  connect  it  with  the  cup  itself ; 
unless  it  be  merely  the  private  mark  of  the  maker,  who 
probably  was  some  foreign  artist. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  cup  are  as  follows  : 


Diameter  of  bowl .  41  inches. 

Depth  of  bowl .  2  inches. 

Height  of  stem .  3^  inches. 

Diameter  of  base .  4  inches. 


Again,  what  is  the  purpose  for  which  this  cup  was  intended  to  be  used?  The 
shape,  the  construction,  and  the  mixed  material  of  which  it  is  made,  alike  combine 
to  render  it  improbable  that  it  could  have  been  intended  as  a  drinking  cup,  although 
it  is  capable  of  holding  fluid.  It  seems  most  probable  that  its  real  object  was  to  serve 
as  an  offering  cup  at  some  altar  or  shrine,  either  dedicated  to  the  three  kings,  or 
at  least  where  there  was  some  picture  and  representation  of  them.  This  conclusion 
seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  evidence  supplied  from  the  little  drawing  which  has  been 
before  referred  to.  There  we  see  the  kings,  with  their  several  gifts  in  their  hands, 
contained,  however,  not  in  caskets,  but  in  cups.  The  one  who  is  kneeling  down 
is  presenting  an  open  cup,  apparently  full  of  gold  coin,  into  which  the  infant  Saviour, 
while  held  by  his  mother  on  her  knee,  is  dipping  his  hand.  The  other  two,  likewise, 
have  similar  receptacles  in  their  hands  for  the  frankincense  and  myrrh.  The  cup  now 
before  us  may  probably,  therefore,  have  been  intended  to  be  used  as  a  cup  for  offerings 
and  gifts,  to  be  placed  upon  and  used  at  that  altar  or  shrine,  which  had  either  been 
dedicated  to  the  three  kings,  or  where,  at  least,  there  was  some  painting,  image,  or 
any  other  kind  of  representation  of  them. 


VIII.  The  Archbishop’s  splendid  Ewer  and  Platter  must  be  presented  at  some 
future  time.  They  are  beautiful  specimens  of  engraved  plate ;  and  are  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  condition. 


IX.  The  College  herein  mentioned  possesses  very  few  remnants  of  ancient  plate, 
having  experienced  one  of  the  reverses  which  befall  worldly  treasures,  “  that  thieves 
break  through  and  steal.”  This  loss  was  the  penalty  on  over-much  security  and  un¬ 
watchfulness.  The  event  above  alluded  to  befel  in  1801.  The  few  relics,  here 
mentioned,  owe  their  preservation  to  the  obscurity  in  which  they  abode,  having  been 
then  long  disused,  and  laid  up  in  the  College  Treasury.  Still,  it  would  seem,  there 
is  a  medium  between  the  safety  which  is  gained  by  disuse,  and  such  use  as  pre¬ 
cludes  safety. 

Archbishop  Parker  was  a  friend  and  confidant  of  the  founder,  Dr  Caius ;  and 
testified  his  friendship  by  some  recollection  of  the  Founder’s  College.  Amongst  other 
marks  of  this  feeling,  he  gave  the  plate  mentioned  under  this  number. 

(1)  A  quart  cup,  silver-gilt,  40  oz.  in  weight;  the  number  is  under  the 
foot,  and  unc.  40  within  the  lid.  The  cover  is  surmounted  with  a  figure,  an  infant 
Bacchus,  whose  right  hand  holds  the  thyrsus,  and  left  rests  on  a  standing  shield. 
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It  is  of  several  pieces,  joined  together  by  coarse  contrivance.  The  body  of  the 
cup  is  adorned  with  a  border  of  engraved  leaf.  Round  the  interior  of  the  cover 
is  this  inscription  : 

MATTHiEUS  CANTUAR  DEDIT  COLLE0  GUNWELL  ET  CAIUS,  CANTAB.  A°.  1569 
1°  JAN.  CONSECO  SUiE  XI0.  ET  JETATIS  SUM  66. 

Between  each  word  a  small  rose  is  for  distinction  engraved.  The  height  of  this 
cup  is  15  inches. 

(2)  The  mug,  of  silver,  has  a  graceful  shape ;  it  is  a  narrow  cylinder  on  a 
broad  basement :  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  scroll-work  stamped  on  it.  It 
bears  this  inscription : 

+  MATTHiEUS  :  ARCHIEPS  :  CANTUAR  :  DEDIT  :  COLLE0  :  GUNWELLI  :  ET  ; 
CAII  :  CANTAB  :  1°  JAN  :  A°  :  DI.  1571. 

And  for  the  plate-mark  a  crowned  head  full  front ,  opposite  to  a  lion  gardant  pas - 
sant:  on  either  side  a  letter,  R  and  U. 

The  height  of  the  Mug  and  Cover  is  .  .  .  6 1-  in. 


.  .  .  .  ,  .  Mug . 5  ^ 

Diameter  of  the  base . 4| 

. mouth  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  2  f- . 


On  the  cover  are  Archbishop  Parker’s  arms,  and  above  it  the  weight  mark, 
uncis  15  .  3  dwt. :  but  within  is  cut  the  figure  15  .  9.  The  plate  mark  is  also  there, 
and  very  clear. 

(3)  The  two  Cocoa-nut  Cups  are  alike  in  general  character.  The  body  is  a 
cocoa-shell,  mounted  in  silver-gilt :  i.  e.  having  the  cover,  lip,  stem,  and  base  of 
that  substance.  Silver-gilt  ornamented  braces  gird  the  shell,  connecting  the  lip  and 
stand. 

In  the  smaller  one  the  lid  has  a  circlet  of  fleur-de-lis  round  its  base,  and  the 
summit  of  its  very  nicely  tapering  cone  is  crowned  with  a  pine  apple.  The  foot  of 
this  Cup  is  plain. 

The  larger  Cup  stands  on  three  sitting  lions  :  its  basement  is  crowned  with  an 
embattled  edge,  the  stem  is  conical,  dotted  over.  The  shell  in  this  has  been  adorned 
with  colour  and  gilding.  The  braces  bear  a  cable  band  between  two  rows  of  fleur- 
de-lis.  The  lip  is  bounded  below  by  a  band  of  fleur-de-lis ;  and  the  space  between 
this  and  the  edge  is  scattered  with  flowers  impressed.  The  cover  rising  up  to  some 
height,  terminates  in  a  pyramid  surmounted  by  a  cresent,  which  seems  to  connect 
the  cup  with  another  Founder,  Bishop  Bateman,  who  bore  this  crest.  And  thus 
this  article  would  possess  an  interesting  claijn  to  antiquity  of  origin :  for  the  date 
of  the  bishop’s  death  was  1390. 
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The  dimensions  are  as  follow  : 

Of  the  larger. 

Height  of  the  Cup 

. Cover  . 

. Nut 

Length  of  lip  . 

Breadth  of  Cover  . 

.  Base  . 

X.  A  brief  notice  of  this  appears  i 
upon  Ancient  Plate. 


PLATE. 

Of  the  smaller. 

.  11  in. 

.  10  in. 

•  H 

•  H 

•  •  •  31 

•  1i 

1  in. 

•  n 

3  ^ 

0  4 

•  n- 

the  Cambridge  Portfolio ,  in  the  article 


XI.  Such  seems  to  have  been  its  hereditary  title,  through  the  life  of  the  College : 
moreover,  the  workmanship  has  always  been  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  The  experienced  eye  will  judge  well  enough,  from  the  annexed  drawing,  of 
the  value  of  the  claim.  ‘The  fancies  of  this  artist  ran  on  classical  designs,’’  a  remark 
well  exemplified  in  this  piece  of  work :  and  it  is  well  enough  illustrated  by  descrip¬ 
tions  of  some  of  his  works,  at  pp.  15,  16,  79,  in  the  life  of  him  by  Roscoe. 

It  may  be  noted  with  respect  to  the  lions  at  the  base,  that  this  animal  formed 
the  crest  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  and  with  that  emblematic  authority  surmounts  the 
entrance  to  the  College. 

The  top  of  the  Cup  is  in  two  parts  connected  by  a  screw. 


8  in. 

71 

6 

10  outside. 
9^  inside. 


The  dimensions  are  as  follow  : 

Height  of  the  Cup  .... 

. Cover 

Diameter  of  the  base  .... 

.....  bowl  .... 

Depth  of  the  bowl  .... 

The  weight  of  the  Cup  is  63oz.  lOdwt;  of  the  cover,  34oz.  :  in  all  97oz.  lOdwt. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  arms  are  the  letters  W.  M.  joined  together  by  a  knot. 

The  arms  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  are  thus  blazoned  by  Cole,  (lvi.  340,)  from  the 
College  Book  of  Benefactors  :  Quarterly ,  1st  A.  3  lions  rampant  B.  armed  and  langued : 
2nd  B.  on  a  canton  Or,  a  mullet  B. :  3rd  B.  a  cheveron  embattled  0.  inter  3  roses 
Argent  seeded  Or:  4 th  Per  fess  nebule  A.  and  S.  3  greyhounds'1  heads  coupes  counter- 
changed,  collared  Or. 

Crest :  a  lion's  head  erased  Or,  gorged  with  a  coronet  B.  Mantle  G.  lined  A . 
sash  G.  tassels  Or. 

This  Cup  has  gone  down  the  table  many  times  and  oft,  in  piam  memoriam  ( Fun - 
datoris).  But  its  exploits  have  been  only  of  the  day;  none  of  its  triumphs  have  been 
written.  It  has  lost  none  of  its  beauty  by  lapse  of  years ;  and  it  is  preserved  with 
all  the  affection  of  obedient  sons  towards  the  revered  Father  and  Founder. 
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XII.  A  description  of  this  singular  piece  is  given  at  p.  491  in  the  Cambridge 
Portfolio. 

The  larger  and  more  elaborate  Cups  are  sometimes  called  “  Grace-Cups,”  from 
their  privilege  of  going  down  the  table  at  the  close  of  dinner,  before  the  saying 
Grace.  The  formal  custom  maintains  its  ground  at  not  a  few  ancient  corporate  boards. 
And  custom  rules  the  draught  also  as  well  as  the  vessel.  The  plate-marks  above- 
mentioned  in  V.,  VI.,  and  X.,  will  be  explained  in  part  by  reference  to  the  present 
custom.  There  are  five  points  in  the  Mark  now  used:  (l)  the  manufacturer's 
name ;  (2)  the  Lion  gardant  for  the  London  Hall  ;  (3)  the  Leopard’s  head 

for  the  assay  mark ;  (4)  the  letter  for  the  date,  i.  e.  the  year-mark,  which  is 

changed  every  year ;  (5)  the  Queen’s  head,  which  is  the  duty-mark.  The  Table  of 
dates  of  various  marks  kept  at  the  Goldsmith’s  Hall  does  not  go  further  back  than 
1696.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  each  Hall,  at  a  different  place,  as  Exeter, 
Birmingham,  &c.,  has  its  own  mark. 

The  subject  of  this  number  might  very  easily  be  extended  :  sufficient,  however,  it 
will  perhaps  be  considered,  has  been  done  to  show  how  much  interest  the  subject  is 
capable  of  affording.  It  may  further  be  hoped  that  in  each  several  College  some  member 
of  it  will  be  found  to  supply  a  description  of  what  its  treasures  contain,  and  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  that  which  is  here  but  commenced. 
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The  Founder's  Cup  in  Emmanuel  College. 
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ON  THE 


MATERIALS  OF  TWO  SEPULCHRAL  VESSELS 

OF  THE 

ROMAN -BRITISH  PERIOD. 

BY 

THE  EEY.  J.  S.  HENSLOW,  M.A. 

PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


In  the  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  I.  p.  347,  there  is  a  paper  by  Mr  Syden¬ 
ham,  on  the  Kimmeridge  Coal-money,  which  he  has  clearly  determined  to  be  the 
“  waste  pieces  thrown  out  of  the  lathe  as  the  refuse  nuclei  of  rings,”  which  were 
used  as  armlets,  &c.  I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  considered  any  additional 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  to  mention  that  a  personal  friend  of  my  own,  who  is 
skilful  as  a  turner,  upon  seeing  a  specimen  of  the  Coal-money  in  my  possession,  sent 
me  a  piece  of  ebony  prepared  as  a  chuck  for  his  lathe,  by  way  of  illustrating  what 
he  conceived  this  Coal-money  must  have  been.  Upon  looking  over  some  fragments 
of  Romano-British  pottery  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester,  I  met  with  what 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  a  large  patera,  or  at  least  some  vessel  with  a  flat 
surface  and  a  shallow  projecting  rim.  This  fragment  is  of  the  same  material  as  the 
Kimmeridge  Coal-money ;  and  bears  the  impression  of  a  fossil  ammonite  (?)  distinctly 
marked  upon  its  fractured  surface.  Upon  drying,  it  has  become  cracked  and  warped 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  the  specimens  of  Coal-money. 

Upon  examining  Mr  Inskip’s  collection  of  Roman-British  antiquities,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  I  perceived  that  the  two 
remarkable  vessels  of  which  an  engraving  has  been  made  to  accompany  this  com¬ 
munication,  were  composed  of  a  bituminous  shale,  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  from  which  the  Coal-money  has  been 
turned.  These  vessels  which  were  found  at  Warden  in  Bedfordshire,  are  referred 
to  in  the  10th  No.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Society,  (page  20),  and  it  is 
there  stated  that  they  had  been  considered  to  be  of  oak.  I  can  detect  no  trace 
of  ligneous  structure,  and  it  seems  to  be  not  improbable  that  the  bitumen  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  rather  than  of  vegetable  matter.  A 
faint  trace  of  a  fossil  impression  may  be  seen  on  the  bottom  of  the  more  perfect 
vessel,  and  towards  the  summit  there  is  also  a  sand-gall,  or  intermixture  of  sandy 
material,  in  the  shale  ;  and  probably  indicating  the  direction  of  the  strata.  These 
vessels  have  been  formed  out  of  separate  pieces,  as  though  the  bed  of  shale  had  not 
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been  of  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  their  being  turned  from  a  single  mass.  I 
suppose  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  axis  of  the  vessels  should  be  perpendicular  to  the 
natural  lamime  of  the  shale,  as  this  appears  to  have  been  the  arrangement  sought 
for  in  all  the  pieces  of  Coal-money  I  have  seen :  which  always  split  by  natural 
cleavage  perpendicular  to  their  axis.  Attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the  lamime 
seems  to  have  been  as  advisable  as  that  which  turners  are  accustomed  to  pay  to 
the  grain  in  wood. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Webb  pointed  out  to  me  a  ring  of  similar  material  connected 
with  a  bronze  ring  which  was  so  clasped  into  it  that  the  two  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  link  in  a  chain.  They  were  found  in  this  state  lying  upon  the  breast 

of  a  skeleton,  at  Littlington,  and  are  now  among  the  numerous  remains  from  that 
locality  placed  in  the  library  of  Clare  Hall.  Both  these  rings  would  have  been 
considered  as  armlets,  excepting  for  the  above  arrangement.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  many  rings,  usually  considered  as  armlets, 
having  served  as  fastenings  or  supports  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vestment.  I  have 
twice  found  bronze  rings  lying  on  skeletons  in  a  similar  position  to  that  noticed 
by  Dr  Webb  ;  and  in  each  case  they  were  in  pairs,  a  thick  and  a  thin  one  to¬ 
gether.  I  could  not  distinctly  ascertain  whether  those  of  the  same  pair  had  been 
clasped  into  each  other ;  as  the  thinner  rings  were  much  decayed  and  broken  into 
several  pieces.  If  these  rings  had  not  served  as  clasps,  possibly  they  had  been 

worn  as  ornaments  suspended  round  the  neck.  The  green  rust  on  the  inside  of  one 

of  the  larger  rings  is  singularly  impressed  with  what  1  consider  to  be  the  markings 
of  the  flesh  of  the  human  thumb  ;  as  though  the  individual  had  died  grasping  the 
ring,  and  had  been  thus  buried.  These  specimens  were  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Felixtow  in  Suffolk. 
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Explanation  of  the  Plates  in  Sir  II.  Dryden’s  Paper  on  Roman  and  Roman - 

British  Remains. 


[The  numbering  of  the  Plates  is  unfortunately  omitted  by  the  Engraver.] 


Plate  I. 


Plate  II. 


Plate  III. 
Plate  IV. 


Fig.  1.  (p.  13.)  Glass  Jug. 

Fig.  2.  (p.  13.)  Glass  Jug. 

Fig.  3 — 6.  (p.  12.)  Brass  Dish. 

Fig.  1.  and  2.  (p.  15.)  Brass  Jug. 

Fig.  3.  (p.  19.)  Glass  Bowl. 

Fig.  4.  (p.  19.)  Glass  Bottle. 

Fig.  5.  (p.  19.)  Glass  Bottle. 

Fig.  6.  (p.  19.)  Armlet. 

Fig.  7.  (p.  17.)  Flute  of  bone. 

Fig.  8  and  9.  Stone  Bings. 

Fig.  10  and  11.  Glass  Beads. 

Fig.  12  and  13.  Stone  Bing. 

(p.  16  and  17.)  Cooking  implements  and ‘Amphora, 
(p.  20.)  Brooch. 
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The  following  pages  were  written,  and  the  illustrations  made  by  me  with  no  immediate 
view  to  publication ;  but,  having  been  read  and  exhibited  to  the  Members  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society,  they  now  are  permitted  to  appear. 

Some  apology  is  due  to  the  reader  for  having  printed  in  the  Capitulatio,  the  various  grammatical 
errors,  which  occasionally  mar  the  sense.  It  was,  however,  thought  right  not  to  disturb  them, 
since  they  are  obvious  to  all ;  whereas,  if  the  work  of  correcting  be  once  begun,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  it  may  end,  without  completely  destroying  the  characteristic  of  an  ancient  MS. 

J.  G. 


AN  HISTORICAL  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

MSS.  No.  CCLXXXVI.  and  No.  CXCVIL 

IN  THE  PARKER  LIBRARY  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 


The  MS.  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  contains  two  very 
celebrated  copies  of  Gospels  in  Latin,  which  are  interesting  as  well  as  valuable,  not 
only  because  of  their  very  remote  antiquity,  but  likewise  by  reason  of  certain  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  connected  with  them. 

The  MSS.  alluded  to  are  Nos.  CCLXXXVI.  and  CXCVII.,  in  Nasmith’s 
Catalogue ;  or,  L.  XV.  and  M.  XIV.  according  to  the  older  Catalogue  which  was 
made  and  published  by  Dean  Stanley1.  And  here  it  may  be  useful  perhaps  to  remark, 
that  reference  is  made  to  both  of  the  printed  Catalogues  of  the  Corpus  MSS.,  be¬ 
cause,  although  the  former  is  constructed  partly  out  of  the  latter,  yet  it  frequently 
is  discovered  to  be  inaccurately  printed,  and  also,  occasionally,  to  omit  some  interest¬ 
ing  particulars  which  the  latter  contains. 

The  former  MS.  No.  CCLXXXVI.  has  recently  been  illustrated  and  described  by 
Mr  J.  O.  Westwood,  in  his  very  beautiful  work  the  Palaeographia  Sacra  Pictoria, 
so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  add  much,  either  in  the  way  of  description  or  illus¬ 
tration,  to  that  which  has  been  so  ably  executed  by  him.  The  other  MS.  has  not 
been  so  fortunate,  and  therefore  the  present  illustrations  are  more  complete. 

In  order  to  introduce  these  valuable  MSS.  to  the  reader's  present  notice,  it  will 
be  worth  while,  if  not  perhaps  necessary,  likewise,  to  go  over  part  of  the  same  ground, 
by  referring  him  to  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  that  prelate’s  mission  of 
Augustine  into  England2.  The  object  of  this  mission  was  one,  which  required  not 
only  personal  exertion  and  preaching,  but  likewise  continual  reference  to  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  more  particularly  to  the  evangelic  histories  of 
Christ,  on  which,  except  in  apostolic  times,  (and  even  then  so  far  as  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  concerned,)  all  Christian  preaching  is  necessarily  founded  : — 
it  was,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  or  perhaps,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  to  re-establish  and  renovate  the  Church  in  this  country. 

Augustine,  we  are  told,  left  Rome  for  this  purpose,  a.d.  596,  accompanied  by 
other  missionaries,  himself  being  the  chief :  and  about  the  same  time,  we  are  also 

1  a.d.  1722.  Nasmith’s  catalogue  was  published  a.d.  1777. 

2  This  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  Gregory’s  episcopate. 
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told1,  the  new  and  more  correct  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laborious  Jerome, 
now  commonly  known  as  the  Latin  Vulgate,  first  received  the  sanction  of  Gregory’s 
authority,  after  having  sought  in  vain  the  favour  of  the  Latin  Church  for  the  space 
of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  In  connexion  therefore  with  the  necessary  requirement 
of  the  mission  as  above  stated,  to  the  very  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  times, 
when  public  countenance  was  given  by  Gregory  to  Jerome’s  Vulgate  and  Augustine 
was  sent  by  him  into  England,  it  is  desirable  to  direct  particular  attention. 

Again,  shortly  afterwards,  a.d.  598,  we  find  the  same  Gregory  returning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  answers  to  Augustine,  who  had  put  to  him  certain  interrogatories  concerning 
the  right  management  and  discipline  of  the  then  rising  church  in  England. 

To  the  first  of  these  interrogatories  we  read  that  Gregory  thus  replied  : 

“  Sacra  Scriptura  testatur,  quam  te  bene  nosse  dubium  non  est,  et  specialiter  beati 
Pauli  ad  Timotheum  Epistolse,  in  quibus  eum  erudire  studuit  qualiter  in  domo  Dei 
conversari  debuisset.  Mos  autem,”  &c.2 

To  the  second  of  Augustine’s  enquiries,  respecting  the  customs  observed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Churches,  which  of  such  said  customs  were  to  be  observed  in  the  English 
Church,  the  following  is  Gregory’s  remarkable  answer : 

“  Novit  fraternitas  tua  Romanse  Ecclesiae  consuetudinem,  in  qua  se  meminit  nutritam. 
Sed  mihi  placet,  sive  in  Romana,  sive  in  Galliarum,  sive  in  qualibet  Ecclesia,  aliquid 
invenisti  quod  plus  omnipotenti  Deo  possit  placere,  sollicite  eligas,  et  in  Anglorum 
Ecclesia,  quae  adhuc  ad  fidem  nova  est,  institutione  prsecipua,  quae  de  multis  Ecclesiis 
colligere  potuisti,  infundas.  Non  enim  pro  locis  res  sed  pro  bonis  rebus  loca  amanda 
sunt.  Ex  singulis  ergo  quibusque  Ecclesiis,  quae  pia,  quae  religiosa,  quae  recta  sunt 
elige,  et  haec  quasi  in  fasciculum  collecta,  apud  Anglorum  mentes  in  consuetudinem 
depone3.” 

Now  the  man,  who  stood  forth  against  the  prejudices  of  nearly  two  centuries  to 
patronize  the  more  correct  version  of  the  Scriptures  by  Jerome,  instead  of  the  old 

1  “The  loss  sustained  by  this  treachery  served  only  to  stimulate  Jerome  to  fresh  exertions.  He  deter¬ 
mined  no  longer  to  revise  an  old  translation  from  the  Greek,  hut  to  make  a  new  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  And  this  translation  from  the  Hebrew  he  finished  in  the  year  405.  But  nearly  two  hundred 
years  elapsed  before  this  translation  received  the  sanction  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  contemporaries  of 
Jerome  regarded  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  as  a  dangerous  innovation  :  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 

the  Septuagint  version  was  more  respected  in  the  Latin  Church,  than  the  Hebrew  original.” . “At  length, 

however,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  gave  to  Jerome’s  translation  the  sanction 
of  Papal  authority.  From  that  period  the  old  translation  from  the  Greek  was  gradually  abandoned  for 
Jerome’s  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  except  in  the  Psalms,  where  the  daily  repetition  of  them  in  the 
church  service,  and  their  being  adapted  to  church  music,  made  it  difficult  to  introduce  alterations.” 

Bp  Marsh’s  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  Lecture  ii. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  the  old  translation,  (probably 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,)  corrected  by  Jerome,  after  having  every  where  compared 
the  translation  with  the  original  Greek.  Mill,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Greek  Testament,  Oxford,  1707, 
p.  98,  thus  writes,  “  Certe  a  tempore  hujus  Pontificis,  qui  tantopere  probavit  Hieronymi  versionem,  magis 
magisque  invaluit  haec  Editio,  et  per  Ecclesias  Occidentis  passim  lectitari  incepit.” 

2  Bedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum,  Lib.  i.  cap.  xxvii.— Smith's  Edition,  fol.  Cam.  1722. 

3  Bedae  Ecclesiastica  Historia,  Lib.  i.  cap.  xxvii. 
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Latin  one  of  the  second  century,  which  was,  according  to  Augustine  of  Hippo,  tam 
varia  in  diversis  codicibus  ut  vix  tolerari  possit 4 : — the  man  who  could  thus  write  to  his 

missionary  in  England,  Sacra  Scriptura  testatur,  quam  te  bene  nosse  dubium  non  est : _ 

the  man,  who  could  direct  the  same  missionary  not  to  follow  the  customs  of  the 
Roman,  the  Gallic,  or  any  other  church,  but  rather  to  collect  from  all  and  each  of 
them  quod  plus  omnipotenti  Deo  possit  placere ,  was  not  likely,  a  priori ,  to  leave  that 
missionary  in  a  foreign  country  without  the  necessary  means,  whereby  he,  Augustine, 
might  be  able  to  know,  and  then  to  choose,  ex  singulis  quibusque  Ecclesiis ,  quce  pia , 
quce  religiosa,  quce  recta  sunt.  Besides,  we  can  easily  imagine,  agreeably  to  what  has 
before  been  shewn,  that  Gregory’s  missionaries  would  have  been  but  ill-prepared  for 
their  important  functions,  unless  accompanied  by  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  this  to  have  been  the  case.  In  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Bede’s  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  the  following  passage  occurs,  relating  to  the 
transactions  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  DCI. 


“  Praeterea  idem  Papa  Gregorius  Augustino  Episcopo,  quia  suggesserat  ei  multam 
quidem  ibi  esse  messem,  sed  operarios  paucos,  misit  cum  prsefatis  legatariis  suis  plures 
cooperatores,  ac  verbi  ministros  :  in  quibus  primi  et  praecipui  erant  Mellitus,  Justus, 
Paulinus,  Rufinianus  ;  et  per  eos  generaliter  universa  quae  ad  cultum  erant  ac  mi- 
nisterium  Ecclesiae  necessaria,  vasa  videlicet  sacra,  et  vestimenta  altarium,  ornamenta 
quoque  ecclesiarum,  et  sacerdotalia  vel  clericalia  indumenta,  Sanctorum  etiam  Apo- 
stolorum  ac  Martyrum  reliquias,  nec  non  et  codices  plurimos5.” 


Thus  writes  the  venerable  Bede.  There  is  therefore  good  authority  for  believing 
that  very  early  copies  of  Jerome’s,  or  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  found 
their  way  into  England  through  the  instrumentality  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

But  where  are  these  MSS.  to  be  found  ?  If  they  be  in  existence,  and  it  be 
possible  to  identify  them,  they  are  necessarily  very  interesting  on  all  accounts.  In 
answer  to  this  question  it  may  be  replied,  that  one  of  them  at  least,  and  that,  too, 
well  authenticated,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
namely  the  former  of  the  two  above  mentioned  MSS.  No.  CCLXXXVI.  This  MS. 
is  particularly  noticed  by  Wanley,  in  his  Catalogus  Librorum  Septemtrionalium,  Oxford, 
1705,  p.  151,  after  the  following  manner:  “Codex  membranaceus  et  antiquissimus 
in  Quarto,  (sed,  quod  dolendum,  initio  mutilus,)  in  quo,  majoribus  et  rotundioribus 
literis  Romanis  scribuntur  Evangelia  quatuor  Latine,  secundum  versionem  D.  Hie- 
ronymi :  haud  tamen  absque  majoris  momenti  lectionibus  ab  Editione  Vulgata  dis- 


4  Epistle  to  Jerome. — Jerome  himself  says,  “  cum  apud  Latinos  tot  sint  exemplaria,  quot  codices,  et 
unusquisque,  pro  arbitrio  suo,  vel  addiderit  vel  subtraxerit  quod  ei  visum  est.” 

Bp  Marsh,  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  Lecture  ii. 

The  passages  quoted  from  Bede  are  very  remarkable,  considering  the  person  to  whom  they  are  attri¬ 
buted.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was  he,  “  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power,  which  his  successors 
exercised  with  unlimited  sway and,  “  employed  his  authority,  not  for  the  promotion,  but  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  learning.  He  became  indeed  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  taking  Augustine  for  his  principal 
guide :  and  he  acquired  all  the  celebrity,  which  might  be  expected  from  the  darkness  of  the  age,  and  the 


situation  which  he  held.” 


Bp  Marsh,  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  Lecture  xn. 


5  Bed®  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  Lib.  x.  cap.  xxix. 
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crepantibus.  De  hoc  autem  codice  notandum  est,  eum  ab  aliis  antiquissimis  codicibus, 
quos  in  Anglia  scriptos  esse  constat,  cum  quoad  membranarum  faciem,  turn  quoad 
atramenti  colorem,  turn  denique  literarum  ductum,  maxime  differre.  Quae  quidem  omnia, 
cum  aliis  infra  dicendis  rationibus,  faciunt  ut  credam  hunc  eodicem  unum  esse  eorum, 
quos  ad  Augustinum  Anglorum  Apostolum,  et  primum  Dorobernensium  Archiepiscopum, 
mille  et  centum  abhinc  annis,  misit  Gregorius  Magnus  Papa  Romanus1.” 

The  other  reasons,  which  Wanley  assigns  for  this  opinion,  are  the  following  : 

First,  he  infers  that  the  MS.  did  certainly  once  belong  to  the  Monastery  of  St 
Augustine,  Canterbury  :  for  that,  on  the  opposite  page  to  that  on  which  the  Gospel 
according  to  St  Mark  commences,  appears  the  entry  of  an  agreement  in  Saxon 
between  the  Abbot  Wulfric,  who  flourished  a.d.  949,  and  one  Ealdred  the  son  of 
Lifing. 

Secondly,  he  infers  the  same  thing,  for  that,  on  the  blank  page  at  the  end  of 
St  Matthew’s  Gospel,  is  written  the  will,  bequest,  or  grant  of  a  certain  Saxon  lady, 
Ealhburgha,  reciting  her  gifts  to  St  Augustine’s  monastery ;  which  will  is  attested  by 
the  Abbot  Drithnoth  or  Diernod,  a.d.  844,  and  also  by  Winherus  and  Bewmundus  or 
Beahmundus,  two  monks,  who  were  successively  abbots,  a.d.  863,  and  a.d.  8662.  In 
confirmation  therefore  of  Wanley ’s  previous  opinion,  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
parchment,  the  colour  of  the  ink,  and  the  character  of  the  writing,  the  MS.  supplies 
strong  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  certainly  did  belong  to  St  Augustine’s  monastery 
at  least  between  a.d.  844,  and  a.d.  949,  and  very  probably  long  before. 

This  MS.,  however,  has  been  recently  so  well  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr 
Westwood,  in  the  seventh  part  of  his  Palaeographia  Sacra  Pictoria,  that  the  present 
account  of  it,  although  compelled  in  some  measure  to  notice  the  same  particulars,  yet 
desires  to  be  auxiliary  and  supplementary  only. 

The  quality  of  the  parchment  on  which  the  text  is  written,  (for  this  is  one  of  the 
particular  characteristics  noticed  by  Wanley,)  is  very  inferior.  The  parchment  is 
thin  and  imperfect.  It  is,  in  fact,  full  of  oval  flaws,  too  thin  and  transparent  to 
be  written  upon,  arising  from  defects  in  the  original  skin,  of  which  it  was  made. 
The  colour  of  the  ink  (also  noticed  by  Wanley)  is  faded,  and  a  reddish-brown.  Each 
of  the  four  Gospels  was  originally  preceded  by  Jerome’s  introduction  or  prologue, 
and  also  by  a  Capitulatio  or  table  of  contents :  but  the  whole  of  the  prologue  to  St 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  likewise  a  portion  of  its  table  of  contents,  is  lost.  The  text  of 
the  prologues,  tables  of  contents,  and  Gospels,  is  written  in  double  columns,  each  column 
containing  twenty-five  lines.  The  lines  are  of  unequal  length,  sometimes  containing 
but  one  or  two  words  only,  and  there  is  one  instance,  in  St  Mark’s  Gospel,  where 
eight  successive  lines  are  eight  successive  words.  Except  occasionally  in  this  way, 
and  sometimes  by  a  point  in  the  middle  of  a  letter,  the  words  as  in  other  very 

1  The  passage  is  quoted  in  Nasmith’s  Catalogue,  pp.  320,  321. 

2  See  Wanley ’s  Catalogue,  p.  151. — Nasmith’s  Catalogue,  p.  321.  See  also  Wanley ’s  Catalogue,  p.  173, 
where,  after  stating  his  reasons,  he  thus  writes,  “  Quidni  ergo  affirmem  utrumque  codicem,  (hunc  in  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Bodleiana  quse  est  Oxoniae,  ilium  Iconibus  historicis  ornatum  in  Bibl.  C.  C.  C.  C.)  esse  antiquissi- 
mos  istos  canitie  sua  venerandos,  quos  in  Ecclesise  Anglo-Saxonicae  incunabulis  mittendos  curavit  B.  Papa 
Gregorius.” 
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ancient  MSS.  are  not  separated  from  each  other.  Again,  according  to  such  mode 
of  writing,  and  the  size  of  the  characters  being  taken  into  consideration,  the 
Gospels,  together  with  their  introductions,  &c.  would  necessarily  occupy  considerable 
space.  Thus 

The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  occupies  143  pages  or  286  columns. 


St 

Mark  . 

.  93  . 

.  186 

St 

Luke  . 

.  151  . 

.  303 

St 

John  . 

.  116  . 

.  232 

The  volume  altogether,  including  the  prologues  and  tables  of  contents,  consists  of 
five  hundred  and  thirty-one  pages. 

On  the  opposite  page  to  that  on  which  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  commences,  are 
written  in  large  Roman  characters  the  words  MATTHEYS  HOMTNEM,  in  allusion, 
probably,  writes  Mr  Westwood,  to  some  lost  illustration  or  drawing  of  that  evangelist: 
and  similarly,  on  the  top  of  the  page  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
John,  at  the  head  of  the  second  page  of  its  table  of  contents,  is  written  the  following 
sentence, 


MORE  YOLANS  AQYIL M  PETIT  ASTRA  IOIIENNES3. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  as  contributing  to  establish  the  great  antiquity  of 
this  MS.  is  the  division  of  the  Gospels.  The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  is  divided  into 
twenty-eight  longer  portions  or  chapters  :  that  of  St  Mark  into  thirteen :  that  of 
St  Luke  into  twenty:  that  of  St  John  into  fourteen.  The  beginning  of  each  of  these 
chapters  is  distinguished  by  a  red  numeral,  sometimes  by  a  black  one,  corresponding  to 
a  similar  numeral  in  the  table  of  contents4.  Of  course  there  is  but  little  correspondence 
of  these  chapters  with  those  of  our  present  division  :  for  that  was  not  made  until  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Cardinal  Hugo5.  In  some  few  instances,  however, 
viz.  Matt.  xiv.  xvii ;  Luke  iii.  x;  John  i.  the  chapters,  according  to  both  divisions, 
exactly  coincide. 

Again,  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  lesser 
sections ;  that  of  St  Mark  into  two  hundred  and  thirty- three ;  that  of  St  Luke  into 
three  hundred  and  forty-two;  and  that  of  St  John  into  two  hundred  and  thirty-two5. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  of  these  smaller  sections  the  pai*allel  passages,  which  are  found 

3  Very  carelessly  written,  and  probably  by  a  later  hand. 

4  This  is  generally  the  case,  but  not  invariably  so.  For  example,  in  St  Matthew’s  Gospel,  cap.  xxiii., 
according  to  the  table  of  contents,  corresponds  to  cap.  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  according  to  the  text  of  the  Gospel 
itself.  The  want  of  correspondence  is  continued  to  the  end.  There  is  a  similar  discrepancy  in  St  Luke’s 
Gospel,  cap.  vi.  to  x.  See  the  Capitula  of  the  four  Gospels. 

5  Hugh  de  St  Cher,  or  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  was  a  French  cardinal,  and  distinguished  as  a  Scripture 
commentator. 

6  Mill,  as  quoted  by  Bp  Lloyd,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  published  at  Oxford  in  1828,  thus  writes, 
“  Sectiones  istae  (Ammonii)  non  alias  erant,  quam  quas  hodieque  in  codicum  nostrorum  margine  interiori 
adpictas  videmus ;  nimirum  in  Evangelio  Matthaei  355,  Marci  236,  Lucae  342,  Joannis  232.”  These 
sections  therefore  appear  to  be  the  Ammonian  sections.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  the  number 
here  assigned  to  St  Mark’s  Gospel,  with  respect  to  which  see  Mill’s  Prolegomena,  p.  63.  The  above 
passage  however  is  quoted  from  the  Prolegomena,  p.70,  where  an  account  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  is  given. 
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in  the  other  Gospels,  are  noted  in  the  margin.  According  to  Mr  Hartwell  Horne1,  the 
longer  of  these  two  kinds  of  chapters  or  sections  were  anciently  called  breves ,  and  the 
shorter  capitula ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  here.  The  longer  chapters,  on  the 
contrary,  are  called  capitula ;  for  the  Capitulatio,  or  table  of  contents,  before  each  Gospel, 
is  preceded  by  the  words,  Incipiunt  capitula ,  and  followed  by  Explicuerunt  capitula , 
Incipit  ipse  liber.  There  is,  howrever,  one  exception,  namely,  in  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  twenty  longer  portions,  into  which  St  Luke’s  Gospel  is  divided.  But  here  the  words 
breves  and  capitula  appear  to  be  synonymous,  or  at  least  convertible  terms :  for  the 
table  of  contents  is  thus  headed,  Incipiunt  capitula,  and  ended  with  the  following  words, 
Explicuerunt  brebes ,  Incipit  ipse  liber. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  is  worthy  of  being  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  MS.,  namely,  its  orthography.  A  favourite  letter  appears  to  be  b, 
which  is  used  for  p  in  the  words  nubtias,  scribtura,  scribsit ,  scribtum  ;  and  for  v  in  the 
words  labare ,  labas ,  labat ,  brebes ,  as  well  as  in  the  following  legend  inscribed  on  a  canopy 
over  a  drawing  of  the  evangelist  St  Luke, 

Jura  sacerdotii  Lucas  tenet  ora  iubenci. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  in  some  cases  the  letter  b  has  had  a  line  drawn  through  it, 
and  the  letter  p  is  placed  above  by  way  of  correction  ;  but  this  has  evidently  been  done 
by  some  more  modern  hand,  in  ink  of  a  different  and  darker  colour.  The  correction 
also  is  not  made  in  every  case ;  but  the  number  of  cases,  in  which  it  is  to  be  met 
with,  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  use  of  the  letter  b  was  no  mere  error  of  the 
transcriber,  rather,  that  that  letter  was  a  favourite  and  prevailing  one.  But, 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus2. 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  this  suggestion  of  the  Roman  poet,  the  accompanying 
fac-similes  have  been  taken,  and  shall  now  be  described. 

I.  No.  1  is  an  Alphabet,  representing  the  smaller  characters  in  which  the  MS. 
is  written.  These  characters  are  about  4  inch  in  height.  The  letter  t  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  h  and  1,  is  occasionally  elongated  and  carried  above  the  rest. 

No.  2  represents  the  various  abbreviations. 

No.  3  is  another  Alphabet  representing  the  larger  or  initial  letters.  They 
occur  at  the  beginnings  of  the  shorter,  as  well  as  the  longer,  sections. 

No.  4  is  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  St  Mark’s 
Gospel,  between  the  two  columns.  Probably  it  may  be  intended  to  represent 
Satan,  when  Jesus  was  tempted  by  him  in  the  wilderness.  Mark  i.  13. 

No.  5  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  first  line  of  the  grant  of  Ealhburgha  to  St  Augus¬ 
tine’s  monastery. 

No.  6  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  first  three  lines  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Abbot  Wulfric,  and  Ealdred  the  son  of  Lifing. 

1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  Vol.  ii.  p.  151.  1825. 

2  Hor.  Ars  Poetica,  vv.  180,  181. 
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II.  Fac-simile  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  columns  of  St  Matthew’s  Gospel, 

ch.  xxiii.  ver.  37,  beginning  thus,  Hierusalem,  Hierusalem,  qum  occidis  pro- 
phetas,  & c.  “O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,”  &c. 
According  to  the  division  of  the  Gospel  in  the  MS.,  this  is  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  twenty-sixth  longer  section,  and  it  is  denoted  by  the  numeral  in 
red  which  appears  in  the  margin. 

III.  This  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  passage  from  St  Mark’s  Gospel,  ch.  vii.  ver.  21,  22, 
23.  This  is  part  of  the  passage  before  mentioned,  in  which  a  succession  of 
single  words  forms  a  succession  of  lines. 

IV.  Fac-simile  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel,  ch.  iii.  ver.  27,  28,  29,  30.  In  this  passage 
occurs  the  distinction  of  words  by  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  letter. 

V.  Fac-simile  of  a  page  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  ch.  i.  ver.  1 — 12. 

With  respect  to  the  drawings  with  which  this  MS.  is  ornamented,  although  they  are 
few  in  number,  yet,  says  Mr  Westwood,  in  the  work  before  referred  to,  they  “  are  of 
the  highest  interest,  as  being  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Roman  pictorial  art  ex¬ 
isting  in  this  country,  scarcely  yielding  in  this  respect  to  those  of  the  Vatican  Virgil  and 
Terence,  or  the  Roman  Calendar  at  Vienna,  illustrated  by  Lambecius.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  a  leaf  containing  miniatures  of  the  four  evangelists,  accompanying  a 
page  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  in  Greek ,  preserved  with  the  illuminated  Greek  Penta¬ 
teuch  of  the  fourth  century  at  Vienna,  these  are  the  oldest  instances  of  Roman 
Christian  iconography  of  which  I  can  find  any  notice — those  of  the  famous  Syriac  MS. 
at  Florence  being  probably  not  quite  so  old  as  this3.”  Of  these  interesting  drawings, 
however,  two  pages  only  remain ;  the  former  of  which  is  opposite  the  prologue  of  St 
Luke’s  Gospel,  the  latter  occurring  after  the  interval  of  a  few  leaves.  The  former  is  a 
rectangular  frame  or  border  of  shaded  blue  intersected  with  pink  veins,  7^  inches  high, 
6  inches  broad,  and  ^  inch  deep.  It  sui'rounds  a  space  divided  into  twelve  small 
compartments,  each  1^  inch  square,  and  separated  from  the  outer  frame  as  well  as 
from  each  other  by  orange  coloured  borders,  down  the  middle  of  which  runs  a  line  of 
white  dots.  The  square  compartments  are  filled  with  neat  miniature  representations 
of  passages  in  the  life  of  Christ,  from  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  to  his  passion,  taken 
chiefly  from  St  Luke’s  Gospel.  The  second  page  of  drawing  represents  the  evangelist 
Luke  seated  under  an  arch  or  canopy  supported  by  four  columns,  between  which,  on 
either  side  of  St  Luke,  are  drawn  twelve  other  smaller  and  similar  miniatures  illustrating 
the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  two  subjects  being  contained  in  each  square.  The  portrait  of 
St  Luke,  without  the  surrounding  miniatures,  has  been  published  by  Mr  W estwood,  and 
also  four  of  the  miniatures  from  the  other  page.  The  rest  are  here  supplied. 

VI.  This  is  the  former  page  of  drawing,  entire  as  in  the  MS.  The  subjects  of  the 
miniatures  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Matt.  xxi.  9”;  Luke  xix.  36 — 38.  This 
miniature  bears  the  inscription,  Osanna  filio  Dauid,  Benedictus  qui  uenit4. 


3  Palaeographia  Sacra  Pictoria.  Part  vn. 


4  This  miniature  is  given  by  Mr  Westwood. 
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2.  The  last  supper.  Matt.  xxvi.  26;  Mark  xiv.  22;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20. 
The  inscription  is,  Cena  Domini. 

3.  Jesus  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  40;  Mark  xiv. 
35 — 37 ;  Luke  xxii.  41.  45.  This  miniature  represents  our  Lord  in  two 
positions.  In  the  upper  division,  which  is  inscribed  above,  Hie  orauit  ad 
Patrem,  Jesus  is  represented  as  praying.  In  the  lower  division  he  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  act  of  rebuking  his  disciples  for  having  fallen  asleep. 

4.  Jesus  raising  Lazarus.  John  xi.  43.  There  are,  in  this  instance,  two 
explanatory  inscriptions.  In  the  margin  is  written,  Maria  et  Martha 
rogabant  Dominum.  In  the  orange-coloured  border,  the  letters  being 
placed  vertically  one  under  the  other,  is  written,  Jesus  Lazarum  suscitauit1. 

5.  Jesus  washing  his  disciples1  feet.  John  xiii.  5.  This  miniature  bears  the 
inscription,  Jesus  lauit  pedes  discipulorum. 

6.  Judas  betraying  Jesus  with  a  kiss.  Matt.  xxvi.  49  ;  Mark  xiv.  45  ;  Luke 
xxii.  47,  48. 

The  inscription  is  in  the  side  margin.  Judas  Jesum  osculo  tradidit. 

7.  Peter  cutting  off  the  ear  of  Malchus.  Matt.  xxvi.  50,  51  ;  Mark  xiv.  46, 
47  ;  Luke  xxii.  50  ;  John  xviii.  10. 

In  the  margin  are  written  these  words, — Iniecerunt  manus  in  Jesum. 
In  the  miniature  are  written  the  words,  Petrus,  Cedron,  pointing  out  the 
person  of  the  apostle  and  the  brook,  which  is  represented  flowing  below2. 

8.  Jesus  brought  before  Caiaphas.  Matt.  xxvi.  57 ;  Mark  xiv.  53  ;  Luke 
xxii.  54;  John  xviii.  24. 

Caiaphas  is  here  pointed  out  by  the  inscription  of  his  name. 

9.  Jesus  buffeted  and  struck  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Matt.  xxvi.  67 ; 
Mark  xiv.  65.  In  the  margin  the  following  inscription  is  written.  Hie 
alapis3  ceciderunt  eum  et  pugnis. 

10.  Pilate  washing  his  hands.  Matt,  xxvii.  24.  Of  the  subject  of  this  minia¬ 
ture  we  are  informed  by  a  marginal  inscription, — Pilatus  lauit  manus  suas. 
A  servant  is  pouring  water  on  Pilate’s  hands,  while  Jesus  is  being  led  away 
from  his  presence  between  two  men. 

11.  Jesus  led  out  to  be  crucified.  Matt,  xxvii.  31  ;  Mark  xv.  20.  The  in¬ 
scription  is,  Duxerunt  ut  crucifigerent.  There  is  one  striking  peculiarity 
in  this  miniature.  In  all  the  others  the  glory  or  nimbus  encircling  the 
head  of  the  figures  of  Christ  is  cruciform,  but  in  this  case  it  is  radiated. 

1  This  miniature  is  given  in  the  Palaeographia  Sacra. 

2  This  is  also  given  by  Mr  Westwood. 

3  The  Vulgate  reads  colaphis  ;  and  similarly  all  the  old  versions  in  Blanchini’s  Evangeliarium  Quad- 
niplex. 
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12.  Jesus  and  Simon  bearing  the  cross.  Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21; 
Luke  xxiii.  26;  John  xix.  174. 

The  other  twelve  miniatures  surrounding  the  portrait  of  St  Luke  are 

VII.  1.  Zacharias  and  the  Angel.  Luke  i  12. 

Zacharias  turbatus  est. 

2.  Jesus  rebuked  by  his  mother.  Luke  ii.  48. 

Fili,  quid  fecisti  nobis  sic? 

3.  Jesus  teaching  out  of  the  boat.  Luke  v.  3. 

Hie  sedens  in  naui  docebat  eos. 

4.  Peter  falling  at  Jesus’  knees.  Luke  v.  8. 

Petrus  procidit  ad  genua  Jesu. 

5.  The  dead  man  carried  out  of  the  city  of  Nain.  Luke  vii.  12. 

Ecce  defunctus  effertur. 

6.  The  calling  of  Levi.  Luke  v.  27. 

Jesus  dicit,  sequere  me. 

7.  The  lawyer  tempting  Christ.  Luke  x.  25. 

Legis  peritus  surrexit  temtans  ilium. 

8.  The  woman  out  of  the  company  addressing  Jesus.  Luke  xi.  27- 

Extollit  uocem  quaedam  mulier  de  turba. 

9.  Jesus  declaring  the  meanness  of  his  worldly  condition.  Luke  ix.  58. 

Uulpes  fossa  habent. 

10.  The  fig-tree.  Matt.  xxi.  19,  20;  Mark  xi.  13,  20,  21  ;  Luke  xiii.  65. 

De  ficulnea. 

11.  The  cure  of  the  dropsical  man.  Luke  xiv.  2,  4. 

Hydropicum  curauit  Jesus. 

12.  Zacchaeus  in  the  tree.  Luke  xix.  4. 

Zacheus  in  arbore. 

Such  are  the  subjects  of  these  interesting  miniature  drawings,  very  many  of  which 
deserve  particular  notice,  in  addition  to  those  to  which  Mr  Westwood  has  directed 
attention.  The  listless  and  quiescent  attitude  of  the  sleeping  disciples, — the  extended 
palms  and  closed  fists  of  those  who  are  buffeting  Jesus, — the  ill-proportioned  boats 
on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret, — the  diseased  appearance  of  the  dropsical  man, — and 
lastly,  the  diminutive  form  of  Zacchseus,  are  extremely  expressive  or  curious.  With 
respect  to  them,  however,  one  other  remark  only  shall  now  be  quoted.  “  Their  claim 

4  A  drawing  of  this  miniature  is  given  by  Mr  Westwood. 

5  The  subject  of  this  miniature  is  uncertain,  except  that  it  relates  to  a  fig-tree.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  incident  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  Matt.  xxi.  19,  20 ;  Mark  xi.  13,  14,  20,  21.  But  if  our 
Lord  be  supposed  to  speak  the  parable  with  reference  to  Himself,  and  the  prostrate  figure  before  Him  be 
the  dresser  of  the  vineyard,  then  the  miniature  probably  represents  Luke  xiii.  6  9. 
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to  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  MS.  rests  not  only  on  the  style  of  art  which  they 
exhibit,  but  on  the  character  of  the  letters  used  in  the  explanations  of  them,  and 
in  the  identical  nature  of  the  leaves  of  vellum,  on  which  they  are  drawn,  with  those 
of  the  text1.11 

But,  besides  the  volume  already  spoken  of,  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
contains  another  of  equal  interest,  and  perhaps  of  equal  antiquity.  It  is  No.  CXCVII. 
(Nasmith’s  Catalogue)  and  consists  of  fragments  of  the  Gospels  of  St  John  and 
St  Luke,  in  Latin.  These  fragments  are  written  in  a  very  elegant  and  ancient 
character.  The  parchment  or  vellum  on  which  the  text  is  written,  is  of  a  very  fine 
quality ;  it  is,  unlike  to  that  of  the  other  MS.,  both  thick  and  without  flaws.  The 
letters  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  altitude,  and  beautifully  formed  and  distinct. 
The  ink  still  retains  an  excellent  colour.  In  general  there  is  no  distinction  of  words, 
but  occasionally  there  is  a  slight  separation.  The  division  of  the  Gospels  into  greater  and 
lesser  sections  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  other  MS.  No.  CCLXXXVI., 
and  the  parallel  passages  are  noted  in  the  margin,  according  to  the  Eusebian  Canons. 
The  Gospel  of  St  John  not  only  has  its  initial  sentence  pictured  in  very  highly  orna¬ 
mented  rectangular  and  monogrammatic  letters,  but  it  has  its  three  initial  letters  of  a 
really  gigantic  size.  It  has  moreover  a  beautifully  painted  frontispiece  or  emblematical 
title-page,  on  which  is  drawn  an  eagle  very  fancifully  coloured,  with  the  words,  imago 
aquilce,  written  above.  The  initial  letters  of  the  sections,  both  shorter  and  longer,  and 
also  sundry  letters  in  the  middle  of  the  text,  are  ornamented  in  a  great  variety  of 
manners  and  with  divers  bright  colours.  The  chief  characteristic  however  of  such 
letters  is  their  being  surrounded  by  a  row  of  red  dots.  The  MS.  altogether  consists 
of  thirty-six  quarto  pages,  and  contains  the  following  fragments,  according  to  our  present 
mode  of  division  into  chapter  and  verse. 


John 


Luke 


i.  1. 
i.  45. 

iii.  19. 

v.  33. 

vi.  68. 
viii.  52. 

iv.  5. 
vi.  27. 
viii.  25. 
xi.  27. 
xv.  22. 

xix.  28. 

xx.  33. 
xxii.  25. 
xxiii.  8. 


to  .  John  i.  12. 

.  ii.  10. 

.  iii.  36. 

.  vi.  4. 

.  vii.  1 6. 

.  x.  29. 

.  Luke  v.  31. 

.  vii.  44. 

.  x.  4. 

.  xiii.  11. 

.  xvi.  24. 

.  xix.  45. 

.  xxi.  6. 

.  xxii.  42. 

. xxiii.  26. 


1  Palaeographia  Sacra  Pictoria.  Part  vii. 
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With  respect  to  the  orthography  of  this  MS.  the  same  remark  holds  good  as 
in  the  preceding,  namely,  that  a  favourite  letter  appears  to  be  b,  which  is  used 
frequently  for  p.  Thus,  in  the  ornamented  letter  at  the  beginning  of  St  John’s 
Gospel  we  read  brincipio  for  principio ,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  MS.  we  find 
scribsit  for  scripsit ,  probrie  for  proprie.  The  letter  f  also  is  very  commonly  used  for 
ph  in  the  words  philippus ,  propheta ,  phariscei,  which  words  are  written  filippus ,  prof  eta, 
fariscei.  But  here,  as  before,  it  will  be  desirable  to  submit  the  MS.  itself  to  the 
eyes,  as  well  as  to  the  imagination,  by  means  of  a  few  illustrations  and  fac-similes, 
which  shall  next  be  described. 


VIII.  1.  Alphabet  of  the  smaller  characters  in  which  the  MS.  is  written.  These 
characters  are  mostly  of  the  same  height. 

2.  Abbreviations  and  contractions. 

3.  Alphabet  of  larger  illuminated  letters.  Wherever  these  letters  occur 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  border  of  red  dots.  In  one  instance  how¬ 
ever  the  letter  itself  is  studded  with  the  dots. 


4.  An  illuminated  abbreviation  or  contraction,  representing  the  Latin 
conjunction  et. 

5.  The  monogram  or  contraction  of  Jesus. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 


Fac-simile  of  the  illuminated  eagle  before  the  beginning  of  St  John’s 
Gospel. 

Fac-simile  of  the  initial  illuminated  sentence  of  St  John’s  Gospel. 
This  is  the  third  page  of  the  original  MS. 

Fac-simile  of  the  fourth  page  of  the  original  MS.  John  i.  1 — 12. 


To  these  is  added  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  text  of  all  the  remaining  fragments 
of  St  John’s  Gospel,  the  Roman  capitals  shewing  the  words,  in  which  the  larger 
initial  illuminated  letter  or  letters  occur. 

It  is  said,  with  respect  to  this  MS.,  that  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St 
Mark,  and  the  supplemental  portions  of  the  Gospels  of  St  Luke  and  St  John  (here 
wanting),  written  on  a  precisely  similar  parchment  or  vellum,  in  characters  of  precisely 
the  same  description  and  size,  were  formerly  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  in  the  case 
marked  Otho.  C.  5  ;  but,  alas !  in  the  published  catalogue  of  that  Library  no  such 
MS.  is  now  to  be  found.  Under  the  above-named  reference  we  read  the  word, 
Desiderantur ;  the  Gospels  in  question,  together  with  many  other  valuable  volumes 
of  MSS.  having  perished  in  the  flames,  which  broke  out  in  Little  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  and  consumed  a  part  of  the  Library,  in  October,  1731. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  discussed  with  reference  to  this  interesting  relic 
of  antiquity,  namely,  whether  it  be  one  of  those  copies  of  the  Gospels,  which  were 
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sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  Augustine.  This  question  is  soon  decided,  if  we  take  as 
an  authority  the  writer  of  the  following  words  which  appear  on  the  first  page  of  the 
MS.,  above  the  border  which  surrounds  the  illuminated  eagle.  “  Fragmentum  quatuor 
Evangeliorum.  Hie  liber  olim  missus  a  Gregorio  Papa  ad  Augustinum  Archiepi- 
scopum:  sed  nuper  sic  mutilatus.”  In  consequence  of  this  inscription1  the  MS.  has 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  Gregorian- Augustinian  codices :  but  there 
seems  to  be  somewhat  of  doubt  on  this  matter,  although  very  probably  the  MS. 
belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  For  instance,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  some  of 
the  ornamental  knots  in  the  large  initial  letters  of  the  first  sentence  of  St  John’s 
Gospel  are  very  like  to  those  which  are  seen  on  the  tops  or  cornices  of  the  round 
towers  in  Ireland.  Again,  in  Mr  Westwood’s  very  beautiful  work,  before  referred 
to,  we  have  a  description  and  illustration  of  two  very  ancient  Irish  MSS.  called, 
The  Book  of  Kells,  and,  the  Gospels  of  Mac-Regol.  In  the  beautiful  fac-similes  given 
from  these  volumes,  we  observe  the  same  kind  of  abbreviations,  the  same  description 
and  size  of  round  letters,  the  same  kind  of  ornament  in  the  initial  words  or  characters, 
the  same  description  of  painted  wings  as  appear  in  the  illuminated  eagle  of  the 
present  MS.  We  also  read,  “  The  chief  peculiarities  of  this  (the  Irish)  school  consist 
in  the  illumination  of  the  first  page  of  each  of  the  Sacred  Books,  the  letters  of  the 
first  few  words,  and  more  especially  the  initial,  being  represented  of  a  very  large  size, 
and  highly  ornamented  in  patterns  of  the  most  intricate  design,  with  marginal  rows 
of  red  dots,  the  classical  Acanthus  being  never  represented.  The  principles  of  these 
most  elaborate  ornaments  are,  however,  but  few  in  number,  and  may  be  reduced  to 
the  four  following: — 1st,  One  or  more  narrow  ribbons,  diagonally  but  symmetrically 
interlaced,  forming  an  endless  variety  of  patterns.  2nd,  One,  two,  or  three  slender 
spiral  lines,  coiling  one  over  another  till  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  their 
opposite  ends  going  off  to  other  circles.  3rd,  A  vast  variety  of  lacertine  animals 
and  birds,  hideously  attenuated,  and  coiled  one  within  another,  with  their  tails,  tongues, 
and  top-knots  forming  long  narrow  ribbons  irregularly  interlaced.  4th,  A  series  of 
diagonal  lines,  forming  various  kinds  of  Chinese-like  patterns.  These  ornaments  are 
generally  introduced  into  small  compartments,  a  number  of  which  are  arranged  so 
as  to  form  the  large  initial  letters  and  borders,  or  tessellated  pages,  with  which  the 
finest  manuscripts  were  decorated.  The  Irish  missionaries  brought  their  national  style 
of  art  with  them  from  Iona  to  Lindisfarne,  in  the  seventh  century,  as  well  as  their 
fine,  large,  very  characteristic  style  of  writing2.”  Now  this,  which  is  a  general 
description  of  the  Irish  style  of  illuminating  MSS.,  is  in  fact  the  most  complete 
and  accurate  description,  which  can  be  given,  of  the  first  page  and  initial  sentence 
of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College3. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  careful  collation  of  the  text  of  this  particular  MS. 

1  By  Archbishop  Parker. 

3  Palaeographia  Sacra  Pictoria,  Part  vn. 

3  Mr  Westwood  in  a  note,  Palaeographia  Sacra  Pictoria,  Part  viii.,  says  concerning  this  MS.,  “That 
the  volume  may  have  belonged  to  St  Augustine  is  not  impossible,  but  from  an  examination  of  the  MS. 
itself,  I  can  affirm  it  to  be  a  production  of  the  Irish  school  of  art.” 
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with  that  of  certain  other  ancient  MSS.  should  be  made,  in  order  to  determine  the 
question,  whether  it  be  written  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Bible,  or  whether,  as  has 
been  supposed  with  respect  to  early  copies  of  the  Gospels  written  in  Ireland,  they  and 
the  one  here  described  be  written  in  a  version  distinct  from  the  Vulgate1.  In  partial 
compliance  with  this  suggestion,  a  collation  of  the  text  of  the  two  Corpus  MSS.  has 
been  made.  The  text  of  the  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  contained  in  No. 
CXCVII.  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  corresponding  text  in  No.  CCLXXXVI. 
They  have  both,  moreover,  been  compared,  word  for  word,  with  the  Versio  Vulgata 
Nova,  by  Sabatier,  Rheims,  1743  ;  and,  wherever  an  important  difference  of  reading  has 
appeared,  they  have  all  been  brought  to  the  test  of  the  original  Greek5.  The  result 
however  of  this  collation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  limited  to  the  few  remaining  chapters  of  a 
single  Gospel,  is  insufficient  to  determine  so  doubtful  a  point.  In  some  few  cases  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  Corpus  MSS.  Nos.  CXCVII.  and  CCLXXXVI.  agree  together 
and  with  the  Greek  against  the  Vulgate,  with  which  they  were  compared, — for  instance, 
in  John  i.  9,  where  the  two  former  read  in  mundum ,  but  the  latter  in  hunc  mundum : 
whereas,  in  John  i.  48,  the  Vulgate  and  No.  CCLXXXVI.  agree  with  the  original 
Greek  against  No.  CXCVII ;  the  former  reading  vere  Israhelita  ;  the  latter,  mr  Isra- 
helita ;  the  Greek  being  aXrjOw s  T< rpar]\LTr)$.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  remark,  that 
two  other  MSS.  referred  to  in  a  note  by  Blanchini  have  the  latter  reading. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  various  readings,  discovered  by  the  collation  of  these  two  MSS. 
with  the  Vulgate  and  with  one  another,  appear  to  be  very  slight,  and  not  to  affect  the 
real  sense  or  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in  any  great  degree.  They  are  differences  or 
errors,  more  of  the  transcriber  than  of  the  translator.  Although  it  cannot  be  spoken 
with  certainty,  yet  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome  was,  most  probably,  the  foundation  or  source 
both  of  MS.  No.  CCLXXXVI,  and  also  of  MS.  No.  CXCVII. 

4  Note  8.  The  Book  of  Kells.  Palseographia  Sacra  Pictoria,  Part  vii. 

8  In  certain  cases  also  a  reference  has  been  made  to  the  old  Italic  versions,  as  given  by  Blanchini  in  his 
Evangeliarium  Quadruplex,  and  also  to  the  Versio  Antiqua  of  Sabatier. 


CAP1TULATI0  : 


OR 

TABLES  OF  CONTENTS 

OF  THE 

CAPITULA  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS, 

AS  GIVEN  IN 

MS.  No.  CCLXXXVI. 

CORP.  €  H  R.  COLL.  CAMB. 


The  numerals  in  capitals  are  those  of  the  tables  of  contents.  The  numerals  in  small  letters 
are  those  which  are  placed  to  mark  the  commencement  of  each  capitulum  in  the  text.  The 
numerals  which  stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page,  denote  the  corresponding  portions  of  each 
Gospel,  in  chapter  and  verse,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  division. 


■ 


EUANGELIUM  SECUNDUM  MATTHJEUM 


INCIPIUNT  CAPITULA. 


=  I.  1—25. 

II.  1—18. 

=  II.  19—23. 

III.  1 — 17. 


m. 


=  IV.  1—25. 


mi. 


=  V.  1—48. 
VI.  1—6. 


=  VI.  7 — 34. 

=  VII.  1—27. 

=  VII.  28,  29. 
VIII.  1—22. 


•  •  • 
Vlll. 


=  VIII.  23—34. 


Villi. 


=  IX.  1—11. 


=  IX.  12—38. 

X.  1—42. 

XI.  1. 


=  XI.  2—30. 
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XII. 

XIII. 

XIIII. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XVIIII. 

XX. 


xii . uitarum.  Sig-  j 

num  Pharisaeis  tradit.  Matrem  et  fratres  > 
spernit.  J 

xiii.  De  nauiculis  turbis  parabolas  exponit.  j 
Prophetam  in  patriam  suam  sine  honore  > 
esse  dicit.  J 

xiiii.  De  Johannis  capite  in  disco.  De  quin- 
que  panibus  et  duobus  piscibus  in  quinque 
milia  uiros.  Jesus  supra  mare  ambulans 
Petrum  mergentem  alleuat. 

xv.  Quod  ea  magis,  quae  de  ore  exeunt,  coin-' 
quinant  hominem.  Filiam  mulieris  Syro- 
phoenissae  a  daemonio  liberat,  et  multos 
alios  sanat. 

y 

xvi.  De  septem  panibus  in  quatuor  milia  uiro-' 
rum.  A  fermento  Pharisseorum  cauendum. 
Christum  Dei  uiui  filium  esse  Petrus  con- 
fitetur :  quemque  post  paululum  Petrum 
dure  increpat. 

Puerum  luna- 1 
ticum  saluat.  De  statere  in  ore  piscis.  J 

xviii.  Humilitatem  docet,  sicut  pueri,  et  nec 
minimum  fidelium  scandalizandum,  quo¬ 
rum  angeli  faciem  Patris  in  caelis  semper 

uident  .  corripiendo 

fratres,  et  saepius  indulgendum. 

xviiii.  Similitudo  de  illo  qui  conseruum  propter' 
centum  denarios  suffocat.  De  Eunuchis. 
Infantes  non  esse  arcendos  a  benedictione.  : 
Difficile  diuitem  introire  in  regnum  cae- 
lorum. 

xx.  De  primis  nouissimos  futuros.  Parabo-' 
lam  operariorum  in  uincam  conductorum. 
De  petitionem  filiorum  Zebedaei.  De 
duobus  caecis  secus  uiam  curatis. 


xvii.  In  monte  transfiguratur 


=  XII.  1—50. 


=  XIII.  1—58. 


=  XIV.  1—36. 


=  XV.  1—31. 


=  XV.  32—39. 
XVI.  1—28. 


XVII.  1—27. 


=  XVIII.  1—22. 


=  XVIII.  23—35. 
XIX.  1—29. 


=  XIX.  30. 
XX.  1—34. 
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XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIIII. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 


xxi.  De  asina  et  de  pullo  eius.  De  ficu  are- 
facta.  Interrogates  in  qua  potestate  lime 
faceret,  interrogat  de  Johannis  baptis- 
mate,  subiungens  parabolam  duorum  fili- 
orum  in  uineam  missorum. 

xxii.  Parabolam  de  uinea  et  colonis,  qui  inter-' 
ficiunt  ad  se  missos.  Parabolam  de  his, 
qui  inuitati  sunt  ad  nuptias,  uenire  con- 
temnunt. 

xxiii.  De  denario  Caesaris.  |  De  muliere  quae' 
&  septem  fratres  dicitur  habuisse.  Jesus, 

xxiiii.  temtatus  a  Pharisaeis,  interrogat  cuius 
filius  esset  Christus. 

xxv.  Increpans  Scribas  dicit,  Uae  uobis,  Seri- j 

bae  et  Pharisaei.  j 

xxvi.  Increpatio  ciuitatis  Hierusalem.  De  oc- 
cisione  prophetarum  et  lapidatione.  De 
signis  nouissimorum  dierum.  De  aduentu 
saluatoris.  De  decern  uirginibus.  De  ta- 
lentis.  De  ouibus  a  dextris,  et  hrndis  a 
sinistris. 

, 

xxvii.  Judaeorum  concilium  de  conprehenso] 
Jesu,  et  cetera  quae  in  cena  Domini  gesta  > 
sunt. 

xxviii.  Petro  praedicit  quod  tertio  eum  abnega-  ] 
turus  esset.  Oratio  Jesu  ad  Patrem,  et  > 
cetera  cum  traderetur.  ] 

xxviii.  Passio  Jesu,  et  sepultura,  et  resurrectio  ) 
eius :  itemque  mandata  et  doctrina  eius  > 
de  baptismo.  ] 


=  XXI.  1—32. 


=  XXI.  33—46. 
XXII.  1—14. 


XXII.  15—22,  46. 
XXIII.  1—12. 


XXIII.  13—36. 


XXIII.  37—39. 

XXIV.  1—51. 

XXV.  1—46. 


XXVI.  1 — 29. 


XXVI.  30—75 
XXVII.  1. 


XXVII.  66. 
XXVIII.  1—20. 


EXPLICUERUNT. 


EUANGELIUM  SECUNDUM  MARCUM 


INCIPIUNT  CAPITULA. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IIII. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


i.  De  Johanne  Baptista,  et  uictu  et  habitu' 
eiusdem.  Baptizatus  Jesus  et  temtatus 
uicit :  Petrum  et  ceteros  sequi  iubet : 
hominem  ab  immundo  spiritu  eripit. 

ii.  Socrum  Petri  a  febribus  liberat,  et  alios' 
multos  curat :  Jacobum  Alphei  sequi 
iubet,  et  Judaeis  dicit  non  esse  opus  sanis 
medicum. 

y 

iii.  Discipuli  spicas  uellunt.  Manum  haridam' 
habentem  sanat.  Duodecim  Apostolorum 
electio.  De  Beelzebub  principe  daemonio- 
rum. 

y 

iiii.  Matrem  et  fratres  spernit.  Parabolam' 

seminantis  dicit.  Nauigans  tempestatem 
sedat.  Daemoniorum  legionem  ab  homine 
expellit. 

v.  Archisynagogi  filiam  raortuam  suscitat.' 
Prophetam  in  patria  sua  sine  honore  esse 
dicit.  Duodecim  discipulos  praemittit  cum 
praeceptis.  De  capite  Johannis. 

vi.  Regressis  Apostolis  ad  Jesum,  de  quinque' 
panibus  et  duobus  piscibus  quinque  milia 
uirorum  saturat.  Jesus  supra  mare  am-  . 
bulat.  Ea  magis  coinquinare  hominem, 
quae  exeunt  de  ore. 

vii.  Filiam  Syrophoenissae  a  daemonio  liberat. 
Surdum  et  mutum  curat,  dicens  ei,  effe- 
tha.  De  septem  panibus  in  quatuor  milia 
hominum.  Monet  caueri  a  fermento  Pha- 
risseorum.  Desputo  caeco  oculos  aperit.  \ 
Petrum  post  confessionem  suam  dure  in- 
crepat.  In  monte  transfiguratur.  Non 
eici  posse  spiritum  immundum,  nisi  per 
ieiunium  et  orationem,  dicit. 


I.  1—28. 


I.  29—45. 

II.  1—22. 


II.  23—28. 

III.  1 — 30. 


III.  31—35. 

IV.  i_41. 

V.  1—20. 


V.  21—43. 

VI.  1—29. 


VI.  30—56. 

VII.  1—23. 


VII.  24—37. 

VIII.  1—38. 

IX.  1 — 29. 
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VIII. 

vim. 

x. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 


viii.  Humilitatem  docet,  et  non  esse  prohiben- 
dum  qui  in  nomine  eius  uirtutem  facit : 
et  de  calice  aquae  frigidae.  Uxorem  non 
dimittendam  nisi  ob  fornicationem.  In¬ 
fantes  a  benedictione  non  esse  arcendos. 
Uenditis  omnibus  elemosynam  dandam : 
et  quia  difficile  diues  regnum  caelorum 
sit  ingressurus. 

viiii.  Euentura  sibi  praedicit.  Petitio  filiorum  1 
Zebedaei.  De  caeco  mendicante  curato.  > 
De  pullo  asinae. 

x.  Interrogate  in  qua  potestate  haec  faceret.' 
Parabolam  de  uineam  et  colonis,  et  de 
denario  Caesaris.  De  muliere,  quae  sep- 
tem  fratres  habuit.  Et  quaedam  scribam 
dicit  non  longe  esse  a  regno  Dei :  atque  [ 
interrogat,  quomodo  dicatur  Christus  filius 
Dauid,  cum  sit  dominus.  De  uidua  et 
gazophylacio.  De  templi  structura. 

xi.  De  pseudochristis  et  passione  martyrum,  ] 

et  commotione  saeculi,  et  de  aduentu  > 
Christi.  j 

xii.  De  ungento  super  caput  Jesu  effuso,  etl 
de  proditione  Judae,  et  ceteris  mandatis.  J 

xiii.  Judicium  principum,  quo  condemnant  j 
J esum.  Passio  J esu,  sepultura,  et  resur-  > 
rectio  eius. 


=  IX.  30—50. 
X.  ]—  31. 


=  X.  32—52. 
XI.  1_26. 


=  XI.  27—33. 

XII.  1 — 44. 

XIII.  1,  2. 


=  XIII.  3—37. 

XIV.  1,  2. 

=  XIV.  3—72. 

XV.  1—10. 


=  XV.  11—47 
XVI.  1—20. 


EXPLICUERUNT  CAP1TULA. 


EUANGELIUM  SECUNDUM  LUCAM. 

INCIPIUNT  CAPITULA.  Introductio  =  I.  1—4. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


XIII. 


V. 


VI. 


i. 


n. 


in. 


mi. 


v. 


vi. 
& 

vii. 


Zacharias  angelo  non  credens  obmutuit, 
ac,  postea  quam  Elizabeth  peperit,  locu- 
tus  est.  Zacharias  et  prophetauit.  Na-  =  I.  5 
tiuitas  Jesu  ab  angelis  pastoribus  indicata,  II. 
quique  die  octaua  circumciditur. 


—80. 


1 — 20. 


Symeon  iustus  Christum  paruulum  bene-] 

dicit.  Jesus,  annorum  duodecim,  in  tem- z  =  II.  21 — 52. 

plo  cum  doctoribus  legis  disputat.  ' 

Anno  xv.  Tiberii  Csesaris  J ohannes  J esum  } 

baptizat,  quern  sestimabat  filium  Joseph,  >  =  III.  1 — 38. 

qui  fuit  filius  Heli.  I 


Jesus  temtatus  a  Diabolo  uicit.  Reuer-' 
sus  in  Galilceam,  et  ingressus  Nazareth, 
in  synagoga  Esaiam  legit :  de  qua  eiec- 
tus,  hominem  a  dsemone  sabbatis  liberat, 
et  multos  alios  curat.  De  naui  alloquituiy 
qua  pisces  multos  capi  fecit,  et  Petrum, 
Johannem,  et  Jacobum  elegit.  Leprosum 
niundat,  et  in  deserto  orat. 


=  IV.  1 — 44. 
V.  1—16. 


Paralyticum  dimissum  per  lectum  curat. 

Leui  publicanum  sequi  iubet,  et  Phari- 
sseis  dicit,  non  esse  opus  sanis  medicus. 

Discipuli  spicas  uellunt.  Manum  aridam  =  V.  17 — 39. 
habentem  sabbatis  curat.  Turbis  beatitu-  VI.  1 — 49. 
dinem  aliorum,  et  aliorum  infelicitatem, 
cum  parabolis  prsedicat  et  mandatis. 


Centurionis  puerum  curat.  Uiduse  filiumA 
mortuum  resuscitat  Jesus.  Testimonium 
de  Johanne  dicit,  cum  similitudinem  pue- 
rorum  in  foro  sedentium.  Mulier  pecca- 
trix  lacrimis  pedes  Christi  labat.  In 
itinere  sequentibus  se  uiris  ac  mulieribus 
parabolam  seminantis  dicit.  |  De  lucerna 
super  candelabrum.  Nauigans  tempesta- 
tem  sedat.  De  eis  qui  uerbum  Dei  faci- 
unt.  De  legione  dsemoniorum  in  porcos.  , 


=  VII.  1_50. 
VIII.  1—15. 


40. 
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VII. 

VIII. 

vim. 

x. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIIII. 


vii.  De  profluuio  mulieris.  De  filia  principis,  \ 
cuius  nomen  erat  Jairus,  resuscitata.  J 

viii.  Mittens  discipulos  praedicare  dat  eis  om-1 

&  nem  potestatem  ;  quibus  reuersis  quinque 

viiii.  milia  uirorum  satiat.  |  A  Petro  Christus 
declaratur. 

J 

viiii.  In  monte  transfiguratur.  Puerum  luna-  \ 
ticum  liberat,  et  humilitatem  docet,  ac 
non  esse  prohibendum  qui  in  nomine  eius 
uirtutem  facit.  A  Samaritanis  non  re- 
cipitur.  Sequi  se  uolenti  similitudinem 
aratoris  retro  respicientis  interponit. 

x.  Septuaginta  elegit,  quos  mittit  ad  praedi- 
candum.  A  legis  perito  temtatus  dat  pa- 
rabolam,  a  latronibus  uulneratum,  quem 
Samaritanus  a  misericordia  motus  colligit. 
Apud  Martham  Marise  partem  conlaudat. 

xi.  Orationem  docet,  cum  parabola  importune 
panis  a  uicino  postulantis.  Dsemonem 
eiciens  in  principe  daemoniorum  id  facere 
dicitur,  et  dat  signum  Jonae.  Lauandum 
potius  quod  intus  est  elemosinis  pronun- 
tiat. 

xii.  A  Pharisaeis  monet  cauendum,  ac  non ' 
timendum  eos,  qui  corpus  occidunt.  Pe- 
tenti  respondit  se  non  esse  diuisionem 
hereditatis,  cum  similitudinem  diuitis  cui 
multa  bona  nata  fuerant,  dicens  Petro 
felicem  esse  bonum  dispensatorem. 

xiii.  Sub  exemplo  Galilaeorum  occisorum  monet 
agendam  poenitentiam,  parabolam  ficulnese 
infructuosse  subiungens  quae  superuacuae 
terram  occupat.  Mulierem  decern  et  octo 
annis  curuam  erigit.  Herodem  uulpem 
designat. 

xiiii.  Sabbatis  hydropicum  curat,  hortaturque 
inuitatorem  pauperes  pascere,  eum  para¬ 
bolam  excusantium  ad  cenam,  et  omnem  , 
affectionem  propter  se  odiendam  dicit, 
cum  parabolam  turrem  aedificare  uolentis 
et  regis. 


=  VIII.  41 — 56. 


=  IX.  1_17.  I  27. 


=  IX.  28—62. 


=  X.  1_42. 


=  XI.  1 — 54. 
XII.  1. 


=  XII.  1—59. 


=  XIII.  1—35. 


XIV.  1—33. 
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XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XVIIII. 


XX. 


xv.  Sal  fatuum  esse  non  debere.  Similitude 
nem  pastoris  unam  ouem  perditam  requi- 
rentis,  et  mulieris  dragmam  inuenientis, 
et  hominis  qui  duobus  filiis  suis  substan- 
tiam  diuisit.  De  dispensatore  prodigo  qui 
sapienter  fecit. 

Xvi.  De  diuite  et  Lazaro,  et  quod  seruitium  sit 
exhibendum.  Decern  leprosi  mundantur. 
Intra  nos  esse  regnum  Dei.  Similitudo  ■ 
uiduae  rogantis  et  iudicis  iniqui,  et  duo- 
rum  in  templo  orantium. 

xvii.  Cum  discipulis  aduentura  sibi  indicaret, 
caecum  mendicantem  curauit.  Zaccheum 
conlaudat,  et  decemnarum  similitudinem 
ponit.  Super  pullum  asinae  sedit.  Hie- 
rusalem  fleuit.  Interrogatus  in  qua  po- 
testate  haec  faceret  interrogat  et  ipse,  cum 
similitudinem  eius  cuius  filium  cultores  in 
uineam  occiderunt. 

xviii.  Temtatus  de  tributo  respondit.  Uiduam' 
laudat,  quae  duo  minuta  in  denario  misit. 
Et  de  fine  saeculi  atque  aduentu  suo 
praedicit. 

xviiii.  Judas  tradendi  Dominum  tempus  ponit.' 
Jesus  sacramentum  panis  et  calicis  osten- 
dit,  ac  dicit  discipulis  ut  uendito  uesti- 
mento  emant  gladium. 

xx.  Judas  tradidit  Jesum.  Passio  Jesu  et 
sepultura,  et  resurrectio  eius,  et  reliqua.  - 


=  XIV.  34,  35. 

XV.  1—32. 

XVI.  1—18. 


=  XVI.  19—31. 
XVII.  1—37. 
XVIII.  1—30. 


=  XVIII.  31—43. 

XIX.  1—48. 

XX.  1—19. 


=  XX.  20—47. 
XXI.  1—38. 


=  XXII.  1—38. 


=  XXII.  39—71. 
XXIII.  1—56. 
XXIV.  1—53. 


EXPLICUERUNT  BREBES. 


EUANGELIUM  SECUNDUM  JOHANNEM. 


INCIPIUNT  CAPITULA. 


I-  i.  Pharisseorum  Leuitse  interrogant  Johan-' 
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INCIPIT  EUANGELIUM  SECUNDUM  JOHANNEM. 


Joh.  i.  1. 

IN  BRINCIPIO  ERET  UERBUM  et  uerbum  erat  apud  deum, 
et  deus  erat  uerbum.  hoc  erat  in  principio  apud  deum.  omnia  per  ipsum 
facta  sunt,  et  sine  ipso  factum  est  nihil,  quod  factum  est.  in  ipso  uita 
est,  et  uita  erat  lux  hominum,  et  lux  in  tenebris  lucet,  et  tenebrae  earn 
non  conpraehenderunt. 

FUIT  homo  misus  a  deo,  cui  nomen  erat  iohannis.  hie  uenit  in  io.  u. 


testimonium,  ut  testimonium  perhiberet  de  lumine,  ut  omnes  crederent  Lu.’uj!1' 


per  ilium,  non  erat  ille  lux,  sed  ut  testimonium  perhiberet  de  lumine. 

ERAT  lux  uera,  quae  inluminat  omnem  hominem  uenientem  in  io.m. 

Mt.  i. 

mundum.  in  mundo  erat,  et  mundus  per  ipsum  factus  est,  et  mundus  Lu.  xiiii. 
eum  non  cognouit. 

IN  propria  uenit,  et  sui  eum  non  reciperunt.  quotquot  autem  reci-  io.  mi. 
perunt . 


Joh.  i.  12. 


Joh.  i.  45. 

ERAT  autem  filippus  a  bessadia  ciuitate  andreae  et  petri.  inuenit 
filippus  nathanael,  et  dicit  ei,  quern  scribsit  moyses  in  lege  et  profetae, 
inuenimus  iesum  filium  ioseph  a  nazareth.  et  dicit  ei  nathanael,  a  naza- 
retli  potest  aliquid  boni  esse,  dicit  ei  filippus,  ueni  et  uide.  uidit  iesus 
nathanael  uenientem  ad  se.  dicit  de  eo,  ecce  uir  israhelita  in  quo  dolus 
non  est. 

DICIT  ei  nathanael,  unde  me  nosti.  respondit  iesus  et  dixit  ei, 
prius  quam  te  filippus  uocaret,  cum  esse1  sub  arbore  ficu,  te  uidi.  et 
respondit  ei  nathanahel,  ET  ait,  rabbi,  tu  es  filius  dei,  tu  es  rex  israhel. 
respondit  iesus  et  dixit  ei,  quia  dixi  tibi,  uidi  te  sub  ficu,  credis.  maius 
hiis  uidebis.  et  dicit  ei,  amen  amen  dico  uobis  uidebitis  caelum  apertum 
et  angelos  dei  ascendentes2  super  filum  hominis. 

ET  die  tertio  nubtiae  factae  sunt  in  canna  galileae.  et  erat  mater  ii. 
iesu  ibi,  uocatus  est  autem  ibi  et  iesus,  et  discipuli  eius,  ad  nuptias. 
et,  deficiente  uino,  dicit  mater  iesu  ad  eum,  uinum  non  habent.  ET 

2  et  discendentes,  added  in  the  margin. 


1  Altered  to,  esses. 
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Io.  xxu. 
Mt,  uii. 
Me.  ui. 

IIII. 

Io.  xxui. 
Mt.  xuiii 
Me.  uii. 

IIII. 

Io.  xxuii. 
X. 


dicit  iesus,  quid  mihi  et  tibi  est  mulier.  nondum  uenit  bora  mea.  DICIT 
mater  eius  ministris,  quodcumque  dixerit  uobis  facite.  ERANT  autem 
ibi  lapide  hydriae  sex  positae  secundum  purificationem  iudaeorum,  capi- 
entes  singulae  metretas  binas,  uel  ternas.  DICIT  eis  iesus  inplete 
hydrias  aqua,  et  inpleuerun1  eas  usque  ad  summum.  et  dicit  eis  iesus, 
aurite  nunc  et  ferte  architriclino,  et  tulerunt.  ut  autem  gustauit  archi- 
driclinus  aquam  uinum  factam,  et  non  sciebat  unde  esset,  MINISTRI 
autem  sciebat2  qui  aurierant  aquam,  uocat  sponsum  archidriclinus  et  dici3 
ei,  omnis  homo  primum  bonum  uinum  ponit,  et  cum  inebriati  fuerint, 
TUNC  id  quod  deterius  est.  tu  seruasti  bonum  uinum  usque . 

Joh.  ii.  10. 


Joh.  iii.  19. 

. dicium,  quia  lux  uenit  in  mundum,  et  dilexerunt  homines  magis 

tenebras,  quam  lucem.  ERANT  enim  eorum  mala  opera,  omnes  enim 
qui  mala  agit  odit  lucem,  et  non  uenit  ad  lucem,  ut  non  arguantur 
opera  eius.  QUI  autem  facit  ueritatem,  uenit  ad  lucem,  ut  manifes- 
tantur  eius  opera,  quia  in  deo  sunt  facta.  POST  haec  uenit  iesus,  et 
discipuli  eius  in  iudaeam  terrain,  et  illic  demorabatur  cum  eis,  et  bapti- 
zabat. 

ERAT  autem  et  iohannis  baptizans  in  enon  iuxta  salim  quia  aquae 
multae  erant  illic,  et  adueniebant  et  baptizabantur. 

NONDUM  enim  misus  fuerat  in  carcerem  iohannis. 

FACTA  est  ergo  quaestio  ex  discipulis  iohannis  cum  iudaeis  de 
purificatione,  et  uenerunt  ad  iohannem,  et  dixerunt  ei,  rabbi  qui  erat 
tecum  trans  iordanem,  cui  tu  testionium  perhibuisti  ecce  hie  baptizat, 
et  omnes  veniunt  ad  eum.  respondit  iohannis  et  dixit,  non  potest 
homo  accipere  quicquam,  nisi  fuerit  ei  datum  de  caelo. 

IPSI  vos  mihi  testimonium  perhibetis  quod  dixerim,  ego  non  sum 
christus,  sed  quia  misus  sum  ante  ilium. 

QUI  habet4,  sponsus  est ;  amicus  autem  sponsi,  qui  stat,  et  audit 
eum,  gaudio  gaudet  propter  uocem  sponsi.  HOC  ergo  gaudium  meum 
inpletum  est.  ilium  oportet  creseere,  me  autem  minui.  qui  desursum 
uenit  super  omnes  est.  qui  est  de  terra,  de  terra  est  et  de  terra  loquitur. 

qui  de  caelo  uenit  super  omnest,  et  quod  uidit  et  audiuit  hoc  testatur, 

* 

1  Altered  to,  inpleuerunt.  2  Altered  to,  sciebant. 

3  Altered  to,  dicit.  4  Altered  to,  habet  sponsam,  sponsus. 
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et  testimonium  eius  nemo  accipit.  qui  accipit  eius  testimonium  signauit 
quia  deus  uerax  est.  QUEM  enim  misit  deus  uerba  dei  loquitur,  non 
enim  ad  mensuram  dat  spiritum  deus. 

PATER  diligit  filium,  et  omnia  dedit  manus  eius. 

QUI  credit1  filium  habet  uitam  aeternam . 

Joh.  iii.  36. 


Job.  v.  33. 

. ad  iohannem,  et  testimonium  perhibuit  ueritati.  ego  autem  non 

ab  homine  testimonium  accipio,  sed  haec  dico  ut  salui  sitis.  ille  erat 
lucerna  ardens  et  lucens.  UOS  autem  uoluistis  exultare  ad  horam  in 
luce  eius.  ego  autem  habeo  testimonium  maius  iohanne,  opera  enim, 
quae  dedit  mihi  pater  ut  perficiam,  ea  ipsa  opera  quae  ego  facio  testi¬ 
monium  perhibent  de  me,  quia  pater  me  misit.  et,  qui  misit  me  pater, 
ipse  testimonium  perhibuit  de  me. 

NEQUE  uocem  eius  umquam  audistis,  neque  speciem  eius  uidistis. 

ET  uerbum  eius  non  habetis  in  uobis  manens,  quia  quern  misit  ille, 
huic  uos  non  creditis.  scrutamini  scripturas,  quia  uos  putatis  in  ipsis 
habere  uitam  aeternam,  et  illae  sunt  quae  testimonium  perhibent  de  me. 
et  non  uultis  uenire  ad  me2  uitam  habeatis.  claritatem  ab  hominibus  non 
accipio.  sed  cognoui  uos,  quia  dilectionem  dei  non  habetis  in  uobis.  ego 
ueni  in  nomine  patris  mei,  et  non  accipisti3  me:  si  alius  uenerit  in 
nomine  suo,  ilium  accipietis.  quomodo  potestis  uos  credere,  qui  gloriam 
ab  inuicem  accipitis,  et  gloriam  quae  a  solo  est  deo  non  quaeritis.  nolite 
putare  quia  ego  accussaturus  sim  uos  apud  patrem.  est  qui  accusset  uos, 
moyses,  in  quo  uos  speratis.  si  enim  crederetis  moysi,  crederetis  forsitan 
et  mihi,  de  me  enim  ille  scripsit.  SI  autem  illius  litteris  non  creditis, 
quomodo  meis  uerbis  creditis. 

POST  haec  abiit  iesus  trans  mare  galileae  quod  tiberiades,  et  seque- 
batur  eum  multitudo  magna,  quia  uibant4  signa  quae  fiebat5  super  hiis 
qui  infirmabantur. 

SUB1TT  ergo  in  montem  iesus  et  ibi  sedebat  cum  discipulis  suis. 

ERAT  autem  proximum  pacha6  dies  festus  . 

.Toll.  vi.  4. 


Io.  xliiii. 
Mr.  cxii. 
Lu.cxuiiii. 

III. 

Io.  xlu. 

X. 


1  Altered  to,  credit  in  filium. 
3  Altered  to,  accipistis. 

5  Altered  to,  fiebant. 


2  Altered  to,  me  ut  uitam. 
4  Altered  to,  uidebant. 

6  Altered  to,  pascha. 
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Io.lxxxuii 
Mt,  clxui. 
Mc.lxxxii. 
Lu.  xxiiii. 
I. 

Io. lxxu. 
X. 


IIII. 


Job.  vi.  68. 

RESPONDIT  ergo  ei  simon  petrus,  domine  ad  quem  ibimus,  uerba 
uitae  aeternae  habes,  et  nos  credimus1  et  cognouimus,  quia  tu  es  christus, 
filiiis  dei. 

RESPONDIT  eis  iesus,  nonne  ego  uos  duodecim  elegi,  et  ex  uobis 
unus  zabulus  est.  dicebat  autem  de  iudarn  simonis  scariothis.  hie  enim 
erat  traditurus  eum,  cum  esset  unus  ex  duodecim. 

POST  haec  ambulabat  iesus  in  galilseam,  non  enim  uolebat  in  iudaeam 
ambulare,  quia  quserebant  eum  iudaei  interficere.  ERAT  autem  in 
proximo  dies  festus  iudaeorum  scenopegia.  dixerunt  autem  ad  eum  fra- 
bres  eius,  transi  bine,  et  uade  in  iudeam,  ut  et  discipuli  tui  uideant  opera 
quae  facis.  nemo  quippe  in  occulto  quid  facit,  et  quaerit  ipse  in  palam 
esse,  si  haec  facis,  manifesta  te-ipsum  mundo.  neque  enim  fratres  eius 
credebant  in  eum.  DICIT  ergo  eis  iesus,  tempus  meum  nondum 
aduenit,  tempus  autem  uestrum  semper  est  paratum.  non  potest  mundus 
hodisse  uos,  me  autem  bodit,  quia  ego  testimonium  perhibeo  de  illo,  quia 
opera  eius  mala  sunt.  UOS  ascendite  ad  diem  festum  hunc.  ergo  non 
ascendo  ad  diem  festum  istum,  quia  meum  tempus  nondum  inpletum 
est.  haec  cum  dixisset,  ipse  mansit  in  galilsea.  ut  autem  ascenderunt 
fratres  eius.  TUNC  et  ipse  ascendit  ad  diem  festum,  non  manifeste,  sed 
quasi  in  occulto.  iudaei  ergo  quaerebant  eum  in  die  festo,  et  dicebant, 
ubi  est  ille,  et  murmur  multus  erat  de  eo  in  turba.  QUIDAM  enim 
dicebant,  quia  Jponus  est.  alii  autem  dicebant,  non,  sed  seduciturbas2. 
nemo  tamen  palam  loquebatur  de  illo  propter  metum  iudaeorum.  iam 
autem  die  festo  mediante,  ascendit  iesus  in  ternplo,  et  docebat,  et  mira- 
buntur3  iudaei,  dicentes,  quomodo  hie  litteras  scit,  cum  non  dedicerit. 
RESPONDIT  eis  iesus,  et  dixit,  mea  doctrina  non  est  mea,  sed  eius 
qui  misit  me . 

Joh.  vii.  16. 


Joh.  viii .  52. 

. habes.  abraham  mortuus  est  et  profetae,  et  tu  dicis,  si  quis  ser- 

monem  meum  seruauerit,  non  gustabit  mortem  in  aeternum.  num  quid 
tu  maior  es  patre  nostro  abraham,  qui  mortuus,  et  profetae  mortui  sunt, 
quem  te-ipsum  facis.  RESPONDIT  iesus,  si  ego  glorifico  me-ipsum, 
gloria  mea  nihil  est.  est  pater  meus,  qui  glorificat  me,  quem  uos  dicitis, 
quia  deus  noster  est.  et  non  cognouistis  eum.  EGO  autem  noui  eum, 

1  Altered  to,  credidimus.  2  Altered  to,  seducit  turbos. 

3  Altered  to,  mirabantur. 
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et  si  dixero,  quia  non  scio  eum,  ero  similis  uobis  mendax,  sed  seio  eum, 
et  sermonem  eius  seruo.  abraham  pater  uester  exultauit  uideret  diem 
meum,  et  uidit  et  gauisus  est.  DIXERUNT  ego  iudaei  ad  eum,  quin- 
quagenta  annos  nondum  habes,  et  abraham  uidisti.  dixit  eis  iesus,  amen, 
amen,  dico  uobis,  antequam  abraham  fieret  ego  sum.  tulerunt  ergo  lapides 
ut  iacerent  in  eum.  iesus  autem  abscondit  se,  et  exiuit  de  templo.  et 
praeteriens  uidit  hominem  caecum  a  natiuitate.  et  interrogauerunt  eum 
discipuli  sui,  rabbi,  quis  peccauit,  hie  aut  parentes  eius,  ut  caecus  nasce- 
retur.  respondit  iesus,  neque  bic  peccauit  neque  parentes  eius,  sed  ut 
manifestaretur1  opera  domini  in  illo  me  oportet  operari  opera  eius,  qui 
misit  me,  donee  dies  est.  uenit  nox,  quando  nemo  potest  operari.  quam- 
diu  in  mundo  sum,  lux  sum  mundi.  haec  cum  dixisset,  expuit  in  terrain, 
et  fecit  lutum  exputo,  et  linuit  lutum  super  oculos  eius.  ET  dixit  ei, 
uade  et  laua  in  natatoria  siluae,  quod  interpraetatur  misus.  ABUT  ergo 
et  lauit  et  uenit  uidens.  itque2  uicini,  et  qui  uidebant  eum  prius  quia 
mendicus  erat,  dicebant,  nonne  hie  est  qui  sedebat  et  mendieabat,  alii 
dicebant,  quia  hie  est.  alii  autem,  nequaquam,  sed  similis  est  eius  ille. 
dicebant  ergo  ei,  quomodo  aperiti  sunt  oculi  tibi.  respondit  ille,  homo, 
qui  dicitur  christus  iesus,  lutum  fecit  et  tinxit  oculos  meos,  et  dixit  mihi, 
uade  ad  natatoriam  siloae  et  laua,  et  abii  et  laui  et  uidi.  dixerunt  ei,  ubi 
est  ille.  ait,  nescio.  adducunt  eum  ad  farisaeos,  qui  caecus  fnerat.  ERAT 
autem  sabbatum,  quando  lutum  fecit  iesus3  aperuit  oculos  eius.  iterum 
ergo  interrogabant  eum  farisaei,  quo-modo  uidisset.  ille  autem  dixit  eis, 
lutum  possuit  mihi  super  oculos,  et  laui  et  uideo.  DICEBANT  ergo  ex 
farisaeis  quidam,  non  est  hie  homo  a  deo,  quia  sabbatum  non  custodit. 
ALII  dicebant,  quomodo  potest  homo  peccator  haec  signa  facere.  et 
scisma  erat  in  eis.  dicunt  ergo  caeco  iterum,  tu,  quid  dicis  de  eo  qui 
aperuit  oculos  tuos.  ille  autem  dixit,  quia  propheta  est.  NON  crederunt 
ergo  iudaei  de  illo  qui  caecus  fuisset  et  uidisset,  donee  uocauerunt  parentes 
eius  qui  uiderat,  et  interrogauerunt  eos,  dicentes,  hie  est  filius  uester, 
quern  uos  dicitis,  quia  caecus  natus  est.  QUOMODO  ergo  nunc  uidet. 
responderunt  eis  parentes  et  dixerunt,  scimus,  quia  hie  est  filius  noster, 
et  quia  caecus  natus  est.  quomodo  ergo  nunc  uideat,  nescimus,  aut,  quis 
eius  aperuit  oculos,  nos  nescimus.  ipsum  interrogate,  aetatem  habet,  ipse 
de  se  loquatur.  haec  dixerunt  parentes  eius,  quia  timebunt  iudaeos.  iam 
enim  conspirauerunt  iudaei,  ut,  si  quis  eum  confiteretur  christum,  extra 
sinagogam  fieret.  propterea  parentes4  dixerunt5.  ergo  rursum  hominem 

1  Altered  to,  manifestarentur.  2  Altered  to,  itaque. 

3  Altered  to,  iesus  et  aperuit.  4  Altered  to,  parentes  eius. 

5  quia  aetatem  habet,  ipsum  interrogate,  uocauerunt  added  in  the  margin  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
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qui  erat  caecus,  et  dixerunt  ei,  da  gloriam  deo,  nos  scimus  quia  hie  homo 
peccator  est.  DIXIT  ergo  ille,  si  peccator  est  nescio,  unum  scio,  quia 
caecus  cum  essem  modo  uideo.  dixerunt  ergo  illi,  quid  fecit  tibi,  quo- 
modo  aperuit  tibi  oculos.  respondit  eis,  dixi,  uobis  iam  et  audistis,  quid 
iterum  uultis  audire,  numquid  et  uos  uultis  discipuli  eius  fieri,  maledix- 
erunt  ei,  et  dixerunt,  tu  discipulus  illius  es.  NOS  autem  moysi  discipuli 
sumus.  nos  scimus  quia  moysi  locutus  est  deus,  hunc  autem  nesciinus 
unde  sit.  respondit  ille  homo  et  dixit  eis,  in  hoc  enim  mirabile  est,  quia 
uos  nescitis  unde  sit,  et  aperuit  oculos  meos.  scimus  autem,  quia  pecca- 
tores  deus  non  audit,  sed  qui  dei  cultor  est,  et  uoluntatem  eius  facit, 
hunc  exaudit,  a  saeculo  non  est  auditum,  quia  aperuit  quis  oculos  caeci 
nati.  nisi  esset  hie  a  deo,  non  poterat  facere  quicquam.  RESPONDE- 
RUNT  et  dixerunt  ei,  in  peccatis  natus  es  totus,  et  tu  doces  nos,  et 
iecerunt  eum  foras.  et  audiuit  iesus,  quia  iecerunt  eum  foras,  et  cum 
inuenisset  eum  dixit  ei,  TU  credis  in  filium  dei.  respondit  ille  et  dixit, 
quis  est,  domine,  ut  credam  in  eum.  et  dixit  ei  iesus,  et  uidisti  eum,  et 
qui  loquetur  tecum  ipse  est.  AIT  ille,  ait,  credo  domine,  et  procedens 
adorauit  eum.  dixit  ei  iesus,  in  iudicium  ego  in  hunc  mundum  ueni,  ut 
qui  non  uident  uideant,  et  qui  uident  caeci  fiant.  et  audierunt  ex  fari- 
saeis  qui  cum  ipso  erant,  et  dixerunt  ei  num  quid  et  nos  caeci  sumus. 
DIXIT  eis  iesus  si  caeci  essitis,  non  haberetis  peccatum.  nunc  uero 
dicitis,  quia  uidemus,  peccatum  uestrum  manet.  AMEN,  amen,  dico 
uobis,  qui  non  intrat  per  ostium  in  ouile  ouium,  sed  ascendit  aliunde, 
ille  fur  est  et  latro.  QUI  autem  intrat  per  hostium,  pastor  est  ouium. 
huic  hostiarius  aperit,  et  oues  uocem  eius  audiunt,  et  probrias  oues  uocat 
nomination,  et  educit  eas.  et  cum  probrias  oues  emiserit,  ante  eas  uadit, 
et  oues  ilium  sequuntur,  quia  sciunt  uocem  eius.  ALIENUM  autem 
non  secuuntur,  sed  fugiunt  ab  eo,  quia  non  nouerunt  uocem  alienorum. 
hoc  prouerbium  DIXIT  eis  iesus,  illi  autem  non  cognouerunt  quid  lo- 
queretur  eis.  DIXIT  ergo  eis  iterum  iesus,  amen,  amen,  dico  uobis, 
qui1  ego  sum  hostium  ouium.  omnes  quotquot  uenerunt  futures  sunt  et 
latrones,  sed  non  audierunt  eos  oues.  EGO  sum  ostium,  per  me  si  quis 
intrauerit,  saluabitur  et  ingredietur  et  egredietur  et  pascua  inueniet.  fur 
non  uenit  nisi  ut  furetur  et  mactet  et  perdat.  ego  ueni  ut  uitam  habeant, 
et  habundantius  habeant :  EGO  sum  pastor  bonus,  bonus  pastor  animam 
suam  dat  prouibus.  mercennarius,  et  qui  non  est  pastor,  cuius  non  sunt 
oues  probrie,  uidet  lupum  uenientem,  et  dimittit  oues,  et  fugit,  et  lupus 
rapit  et  dispergit  oues.  mercinarius  autem  fuit,  quia  mercennarius  est. 

1  Altered  to,  quia. 
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non  pertinet  ad  eum  de  ouibus.  ego  sum  pastor  bonus,  et  cognosce 
meas,  et  cognoscunt  me  mae1. 

SICUT  nouit  me  pater,  et  ego  agnosco  patrem. 

ET  animam  meam  pono  pro  ouibus. 

ET  alias  oues  habeo,  quae  non  sunt  ex  hoc  ouili,  et  illas  oportet  me 
adducere,  et  uocem  meam  audient,  et  fient  unum  ouile  et  unus  pastor, 
propterea  me  pater  diligit,  QUIA  ego  pono  animam  meam,  ut  iterum 
sumam  earn,  nemo  tullit  earn  a  me,  SED  ego  pono  earn,  a  me-ipso 
potestatem  habeo2  iterum  sumendi  earn,  hoc  mandatum  accipio  a  patre 
meo.  dissensio  iterum  facta  est  inter  iudaeos  propter  sermonem  hoc. 
dicebant  autem  multi  ex  ipsis,  daemonium  habet,  et  insanit,  quid  eum 
auditis.  alii  dicebant,  haec  uerba  non  sunt  daemonium  habentis.  num- 
quid  daemonium  potest  caecorum  oculos  aperire.  facta  sunt  autem  incenia 
in  hierosolimis  et  hiems  erat.  ET  ambulabat  iesus  in  templo  in  oporticu 
salomonis.  circumdederunt  ergo  eum  iudaei,  et  dicebant  ei,  quousque 
animam  nostram  tollis,  si  tu  es  christus,  die  nobis  palam.  respondit  eis 
iesus,  loquor  uobis  et  non  credistis.  opera  quae  ego  facio  in  nomine  patris 
mei,  haec  testimonium  perhibent  de  me.  sed  uos  non  creditis,  QUIA 
non  estis  ex  ouibus  meis.  oues  meae  uocem  meam  audiunt,  et  ego  cog¬ 
nosco  eas,  et  sequuntur  me,  et  ego  uitam  aeternam  do  eis,  et  non  peri- 
bunt  in  aeternum,  et  non  rapiet  eas  quisquam  de  manu  mea.  PATER 
meus  quod  dedit  mihi  maius  omnibus  est  et  . 

Joh.  x.  29. 

1  meae.  This  error  remains  uncorrected. 

2  poniendi  earn  et  potestatem  habeo,  added  in  the  lower  margin. 


Io. xx. 

Mt.  cxii. 
IiU.cxxuiiii 

III. 

Io.  xxi. 
Mt.  cciiii. 
Me.  cxu. 

IIII. 

Io.  xxu. 

X. 
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VARIiE  LECTIONES. 


MS.  No.  CXCVII. 

C.  C.  C.  C. 

MS.  No.  CCLXXXVI. 

C.  C.  C.  C. 

Sabatier 

Versio  Vulgata  Nova. 
Remis.  1743. 

Novum  Testamentum  Gr. 
Oxonii.  1828. 

I.  1. 

brincipio  eret. 

principio  erat. 

principio  erat. 

4. 

1  uita  est. 

uita  erat. 

vita  erat. 

or]  rjv . 

5. 

conpraehenderunt. 

conprehenderunt. 

comprehenderunt. 

6. 

misus. 

missus. 

missus. 

iohannis. 

iohannes. 

Joannes. 

9. 

inluminat. 

inluminat. 

illuminat. 

2  in  mundum. 

in  mundum. 

in  hunc  mundum. 

>  \  / 

€LS  TOV  KO(TflOV. 

11. 

reciperunt. 

receperunt. 

receperunt. 

napeXafiov. 

12. 

reciperunt. 

receperunt. 

receperunt. 

eXafiov. 

44,45. 

filippus. 

philippus. 

Philippus. 

bessadia. 

bethsaida. 

Bethsaida. 

Br)8<jdi8d. 

45,46. 

filippus. 

philippus. 

Philippus. 

nathanael. 

nathanahel. 

Nathanael. 

scribsit  moyses. 

scribsit  moses. 

scripsit  Moyses. 

profetae. 

prophetae. 

Prophetic. 

46,47. 

dicit  ei  nathanael. 

dixit  ei  nathanahel. 

dixit  ei  Nathanael. 

€17T€V. 

filippus. 

philippus. 

Philippus. 

47,48. 

nathanael. 

nathanahel. 

Nathanael. 

1 

dicit  de  eo. 

et  dicit  de  eo. 

et  dicit  de  eo. 

Kai  Xeyei  nep\  avrov. 

3uir  israhelita. 

uere  israhelita. 

vere  Israelita. 

aXrjdcos  ’laparjXiTTjs.  j 

48,49. 

nathanael. 

nathanahel. 

Nathanael. 

filippus. 

philippus. 

Philippus. 

v7ro  rrjv  crvKijv. 

4sub  arbore  ficu. 

sub  ficu. 

sub  ficu. 

te  uidi. 

uidi  te. 

vidi  te. 

49,50. 

et  respondit  ei. 

respondit  ei. 

Respondit  ei. 

nathanahel. 

nathanahel. 

Nathanael. 

israhel. 

israel. 

Israel. 

50,51. 

maius  hiis. 

maius  his. 

majus  his. 

51,52. 

5  discendentes  super? 

descendentes  supra! 

descendentes  supra! 

3  '  >  t  \ 

67 TL  TO V  VIOV. 

filum.  J 

filium.  } 

Filium.  ^ 

II.  1. 

tertio  nubtiae. 

tertia  nuptiae. 

tertia  nuptial. 

canna  galileae. 

6canan  galilaetc. 

Cana  Galilsese. 

2. 

ibi  et  iesus. 

et  iesus. 

et  Jesus. 

4. 

et  dicit  iesus. 

et  dicit  ei  iesus. 

Et  dicit  ei  Jesus. 

Xeyei  avrrj  6  'irjarovs. 

6. 

lapide  hydriae. 

lapideae  hydriae. 

lap  ideal  hydrise 

7. 

inplete. 

implete. 

Implete. 

1  Sabatier.  Versio  Antiqua.  vita  est.  So,  in  Blanchini’s  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex,  the  MSS.  V  ercellense, 
Corbeiense,  Veronense,  Brixianum.  In  the  Codex  Bezae,  the  Greek  stands  thus,  Z,u»j  ear -r  tv. 

2  Sab  :  Y.  A.  in  hunc  mundum.  Similarly,  the  four  MSS :  in  Blanchini. 

3  Sab :  V.  A.  vere  Israelita.  In  Blanchini’s  four  MSS  i  the  reading  is  vert  Jstrahelita.  Two  other  MSS. 
referred  to  by  him  in  a  note,  viz.  MSS.  S.  Gatiani  Turonensis,  et  Majoris  Monasterii,  read  vir  Israeliia. 

4  Blanchini.  MS  :  Vercell:  sub  ficus  arbore. 

MS  :  Corb :  sub  arbore  ficus. 

MS  :  Brix :  sub  ficulnea. 

MS  :  Veron :  sub  arbore  ficulnea. 

5  Sab:  V.  A.  super  Filium.  Blanchini.  MSS:  Vercell:  and  Brix:  descendentes  supra  Filium. 

MS:  Veron:  descendentes  ad  Filium. 

MS :  Gat :  and  M.M.  discendentes  ad  Filium. 

8  Sab  :  Note  “  MS  :  S.  Gat :  legit  Channan  pro  Cana.  Corb  :  Chanaan.  ’ 

MS  :  Gat :  Chanaan. 
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MS.  No.  CCLXXXVI. 

C.  C.  C.  C. 

Sabatier 

Versio  Vulgata  Nova. 
Remis.  1743. 

Novum  Testamentum  Gr. 
Oxonii.1828. 

8. 

inpleuerunt. 

aurite. 

impleuerunt. 

aurite. 

impleverunt. 

Haurite. 

9. 

archidriclinus. 

architriclinus. 

architriclinus. 

10. 

1  aurierant. 
archidriclinus. 

2tu  seruasti. 

haurierant. 
architriclinus. 
tu  seruasti. 

hauserant. 

architriclinus. 

Tu  autem  servasti. 

crv  TerrjprjKas. 

III.  20. 

3  omnes . . .  mala  agit. 

omnis . . .  male  agit. 

omnis . . .  male  agit. 

(pavXa  npao’Ctov. 

21. 

4  manifestantur 

manifestentur 

manifestentur 

22. 

eius  opera, 
iudaeam  terram. 

eius  opera, 
iudaeam  terram. 

opera  ejus. 
terram  Judge  am. 

23. 

demorabatur. 
iohannis  .  . .  enon. 

morabatur. 
iohannes . .  .  aenon. 

demorabatur. 

Joannes  .  . .  AEnon. 

24. 

6adueniebant. 

misus. 

ueniebant. 

missus. 

veniebant. 

missus. 

25. 

6in  carcerem  iohannis. 
ergo  . . .  iohannis. 

in  carcerem  iohannes. 
ergo  . . .  iohannis. 

Joannes  in  carcerem. 
autem  .  . .  Joannis. 

26. 

iohannem 

iohannem 

Joannem 

iordanem. 

7  cui  tu  testimonium. 

iordanen. 

cui  testimonium. 

Jordanem. 

cui  tu  testimonium. 

(p  crv  pcpaprvprjKcis. 

27. 

iohannis. .  .quicquam. 

iohannes. .  .quicquam. 

Joannes. .  .quidquam. 

28. 

fuerit  ei. 

ego  non  sum  christus. 

ei  fuerit. 

ego  non  sum  christus. 

fuerit  ei. 

Non  sum  ego  Christus. 

29. 

misus. 

8hoc  ergo  gaudium. 

missus. 

hoc  autem  gaudium. 

missus. 

Hoc  ergo  gaudium. 

avrrj  ovv  rj  %cip a. 

31. 

inpletum. 
super  omnes. 

impletum. 
supra  omnes. 

impletum. 
super  omnes. 

33. 

9  qui  accipit. 

qui  accipit. 

Qui  accepit. 

6  \a[ 3a>v. 

34. 

spiritum  deus. 

deus  spiritum. 

10 Deus  spiritum. 

35. 

manus. 

in  manu. 

in  manu. 

y.  33. 

iohannem. 

iohannem. 

Joannem. 

34. 

11  ut  salui. 

ut  uos  salui. 

ut  vos  salvi. 

iipels  acodgre. 

35. 

exultare  ad  horam. 

12exsultare  ad  horam. 

ad  horam  exsultare. 

9  Sab 

1  Sab:  V.A.  hauriebant. 

Blanchini.  MS:  Vercell:  haurierant. 

MS:  Veron:  aurierant. 

MS  :  Brix :  auriebant. 

2  Sab :  V.  A.  Tu  servasti. 

3  Blanchini.  MS  :  Vercell :  prava  agit. 

MS  :  Corb :  mala  agit. 

MSS:  Veron:  and  Brix:  male  agit. 

*  Sab :  V.  A.  manifestantur  ejus  opera. 

5  Sab:  V.A.  adveniebant. 

Blanchini.  MS  :  Corb :  adveniebant  ei. 

MS  :  Brix  :  adveniebant. 
s  Sab :  V.  A.  in  carcerem  Joannes. 

'  Blanchini.  MSS:  Veron:  and  Brix:  cui  tu  testimonium. 

MS:  Vercell:  cui  testimonium. 

8  Blanchini.  MSS:  Vercell:  Corb:  Veron:  and  Brix:  ergo. 

V A.  Qui  accipit.  Blanchini.  MS.  Vercell:  Qui  accepit.  MS:  Veron:  Qui  autem  accipit.  MS: 

Brix :  Qui  enim  accipit. 

10  Sab:  V.A.  Deus  dat  spiritum. 

11  The  four  MSS :  in  Blanchini  read  ut  vos  salvi. 

12  Sab  :  V.  A.  exsultare  ad  horam. 
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36. 

iohanne. 

iohanne. 

Joanne. 

me  misit. 

me  misit. 

misit  me. 

37. 

umquam. 

umquam. 

unquam. 

39. 

scripturas. 

scribturas. 

Scripturas. 

habere  uitamaeter-? 

uitam  aeternam  ba- ) 

vitam  seternam  ha- 7 

nam.  £ 

here.  3 

bere.  3 

43. 

accipistis. 

accipistis. 

accipitis. 

Xap^dvere. 

44. 

potestis  uos. 

potestis  uos. 

vos  potestis. 

1  solo  est  deo. 

solo  deo  est. 

solo  Deo  est. 

45. 

accussaturus. 

accusaturus. 

accusaturus. 

2  accusset. 

accuset. 

accusat. 

3moyses  in  quo  uosl 

moses  in  quo  uos? 

Moyses  in  quo  vos? 

Mcoafjs  els  op  vpeisl 

speratis.  \ 

sperastis.  3 

speratis.  3 

■qXnUaTe.  3 

46. 

moysi. 

mosi. 

Moysi. 

scripsit. 

scribsit. 

scripsit. 

47. 

4  meis  uerbis  creditis. 

uerbis  meis  credetis. 

verbis  meis  credetis. 

7TL(TT€VCr€T€. 

VI.  1. 

galileae. 

galilaeae. 

Galilsesc. 

tiberiades. 

est  tiberiadis. 

est  Tiberiadis. 

2. 

5  uidebant. 

uiderant. 

videbant. 

€(6pG)V. 

fiebant  super  hiis. 

faciebat  super  his. 

faciebat  super  his. 

A  >  / 

a  €7 TOUl. 

69,70. 

6credidimus. 

credidimus. 

credidimus. 

TV  GTT  l(JT€VK.a}lGV ' 

70,71. 

zabulus. 

diabolus. 

diabolus. 

71,72. 

de  iudam. 

de  iuda. 

Judam. 

7  scariothis. 

scariotis. 

Iscariotem. 

VII.  1. 

iudaea. 

iudaeam. 

Judseam. 

2. 

scenopegia. 

scenophegia. 

Scenopegia. 

3. 

iudeam. 

iudeam. 

Judseam. 

8  opera  quae  facis. 

opera  tua  quae  facis. 

opera  tua  quse  facis. 

ra  epya  <rov  a  Trouts. 

4. 

quid. 

aliquid. 

quid. 

7. 

9hodisse. 

odisse. 

odisse. 

bodit . . .  quia . . .  quia. 

odit .  quia . . .  quia. 

odit .  quia . . .  quod. 

8. 

10  ergo  non  ascendo. 

ego  non  ascendam. 

ego  autem  non  as-  ? 

cendo.  3 

inpletum. 

impletum. 

impletum. 

9. 

galilsea. 

galilaeam. 

11  Galilsea 

12. 

multus  erat  de  eo7 

multum  de  eo  ? 

multum  erat  ? 

in  turba.  3 

erat  in  turba.  3 

in  turba  de  eo.3 

14. 

templo. 

templum. 

templum. 

15. 

dedicerit. 

didicerit. 

didicerit. 

1  Sab 

:  V.  A.  solo  est  Deo. 

2 

Sab  :  V.  A.  accuset. 

8  Blanchini.  MS:  Vercell:  in  quern  speratis.  MS:  Veron:  in  quem  vos  sperastis. 

MS:  Brix:  in  quem 

vos  speratis.  MSS :  Gat :  and  M.  M.  in  quem  jam  sperastis. 

4  Blanchini.  MSS:  Vercell:  and  Veron:  verbis  meis  credetis. 

MS :  Brix :  meis  verbis  creditis. 

6  Blanchini.  MS:  Vercell:  videbant  signa  qua  facieb  ant. 

MS:  Veron:  videbant  signa  qua  facieb  at. 

MS  :  Brix  :  viderant  signa  qua  faciebat. 

8  Sab 

:  V.  A.  credimus.  7  Sab  :  V.  A.  Scariothe.  8  Sab :  V.  A.  opera  qua  facis. 

9  Sab  :  V.  A.  odire. 

10  Sab:  V.  A.  eao  non  ascendam.  Blanchini.  MSS:  Vercell:  and  Veron:  ego  non 

ascendam.  MS  :  Brix : 

ego  autem  nondum  ascendo. 

1 1  Sab :  V.  A.  Galilaam. 
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VIII.  52. 

profetse. 

prophetae. 

Prophetae. 

53. 

numquid. 

numquid. 

Nunquid. 

profetse. 

prophetae. 

Prophetae. 

54. 

noster. 

noster. 

vester. 

VfJLCOV. 

56. 

exultauit  uideret. 

exsultauit  ut  uideret. 

exsultavit  ut  videret. 

et  uidit  et. 

et  uidit  et. 

vidit  et. 

xa'i  u8e  Kai. 

57. 

ego. 

ergo. 

ergo. 

quinquagenta. 

quinquaginta. 

Quinquaginta. 

58. 

dixit  eis. 

dixit  ergo  eis. 

dixit  eis. 

IX.  1. 

praeteriens. 

praeteriens. 

praeteriens  Jesus. 

2. 

sui. 

sui. 

ejus. 

3. 

1  manifestarenturl 

manifestetur  1 

manifestentur  1 

opera  domini.} 

2  opera  dei.i 

opera  Dei.  j 

ra  epya  tov  Oeov. 

5. 

in  mundo  sum. 

in  mundo  sum. 

sum  in  mundo. 

6. 

expuit. 

exspuit. 

exspuit. 

exputo. 

exsputo. 

ex  sputo. 

linuit. 

leuit. 

linivit. 

7. 

3uade  et  laua. 

uade  laua. 

Vade  lava. 

V7T aye  viyfrai. 

siluae. 

siloae. 

Siloe. 

interpraetatur  misus. 

interpretatur  missus. 

interpretatur  Missus. 

8. 

4uidebant. 

uidebant. 

viderant. 

oi  decopovvres. 

9. 

eius. 

eius. 

ei. 

illfi. 

ille  dicebat,  quia  1 

Ille  verb  dicebat  ] 

incivos  e\eytv. 

ego  sum.  } 

Quia  ego  sum.  ^ 

otl  iy co  efyu. 

10. 

aperiti. 

aperti. 

aperti. 

oculi  tibi. 

oculi  tibi. 

tibi  oculi. 

11. 

respondit  ille. 

respondit  ille. 

Respondit :  Ille. 

aircKpldr)  ckcIvos  xa'i  1 

eLTTfV.  ) 

christus  iesus. 

iesus. 

Jesus. 

tinxit. 

unxit. 

unxit. 

natatoriam. 

natatoriam. 

natatoria. 

siloae. 

siloae. 

Siloe. 

3et  laui  et  uidi. 

et  laui  et  ecce  uideo. 

lavi  et  video. 

dvtfi\ey\fa. 

12. 

dixerunt. 

dixerunt. 

Et  dixerunt. 

13. 

6  adducunt  eum. 

adducunt  autem  eum. 

Adducunt  eum. 

"Ayova’iv  avrov. 

farisaeos. 

pharisaeos. 

Pharisaeos. 

15. 

farisaei. 

pharisaei. 

Pharisaei. 

possuit  mibi. 

posuit  mihi. 

mihi  posuit. 

ii rf0r)K€V  tni  rovi 
o(f)daXpovs  pov. 

16. 

farisaeis. 

pharisaeis. 

Pharisaeis. 

quia. 

quia. 

qui. 

1  Blanchini.  MS:  Vercell:  manifestetur  opera. 

MS  :  Veron  :  manifestentur  opera. 

MS :  Brix :  manifestetur  opera. 

2  Altered  to  opus. 

3  Sab 

:  V.  A.  Vade  et  lava.  Blanchini.  MSS:  Vercell:  and  Veron:  Vade  in  natatoriam.  MS:  Brix:  Vade 

lava  in  natatoria. 

4  Sab 

:  V.  A.  noverant.  Blanchini.  MS:  Vercell:  videbant.  MSS:  Veron:  and  Brix:  viderant. 

3  Blanchini.  MSS:  Vercell:  and  Brix:  et  video. 

MS:  Veron:  et  videre  ceepi. 

MSS:  Corb:  Gat: 

and  M.  M.  et  vidi. 

• 

6  Sab 

:  V.  A.  Et  adduxerunt.  Blanchini.  MS :  Vercell :  Adducunt  autem.  MS  :  Veron :  Perduxerunt  autem. 

MS  :  Brix  :  Adducunt. 
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MS.  No.  CXCVII. 

C.  C.  C.  C. 

MS.  No.  CCLXXXVI. 

c.  c.  c.  c. 

Sabatier 

Versio  Vulgata  Nova 
Remis.  1743. 

Novum  Testamentum  Gr. 
Oxonii.  1828. 

alii  dicebant. 

alii  dicebant. 

Alii  autem  dicebant. 

scisma  erat  in  7 

schisma  erat  inter  7 

schisma  erat  inter  7 

eis.  £ 

eos.  S 

eos.  ) 

17. 

eo. 

eo. 

illo. 

18 

crederunt. 

crediderunt. 

crediderunt. 

1  qui  caecus. 

quod  caecus. 

quia  csecus. 

on  rvcpXos  qv. 

20. 

parentes. 

parentes  eius. 

parentes  ejus. 

oi  yoveis  avrov. 

21. 

ergo. 

autem. 

autem. 

22. 

quia. 

quia. 

quoniam. 

timebunt  iudeos. 

timebant  iudaeos. 

timebant  Judseos. 

conspirauerunt. 

conspirauerant. 

conspiraverant. 

confiteretur  chris-7 

cofiteretur  chris-  7 

confiteretur  esse  7 

turn.  j 

turn.  \ 

Christum.  £ 

sinagogam. 

synagogam. 

synagogam. 

24. 

qui  erat  caecus. 

qui  fuerat  caecus. 

qui  fuerat  csecus. 

25. 

dixit  ergo  ille. 

dixit  ergo  ille. 

Dixit  ergo  eis  ille. 

aneKpiOq  ovv  ckclvos. 

27. 

numquid. 

numquid. 

nunquid. 

28. 

maledixerunt  ei. 

maledixerunt  ei 

maledixerunt  ergo  ei. 

iXoibopqtrav  ovv  avrov. 

es. 

sis. 

sis. 

€1. 

moysi. 

mosi. 

Moysi. 

29. 

moysi  locutus. 

mosi  locuutus. 

Moysi  locutus. 

30. 

oculos  meos. 

meos  oculos. 

meos  oculos. 

31. 

qui  dei  cultor  est. 

si  quis  dei  cultor  est. 

si  quis  Dei  cultor  est. 

eav  ns  Beoae^qs  fj. 

32. 

aperuit  quis. 

aperuit  aliquis. 

quis  aperuit. 

33. 

quicquam. 

quicquam. 

quidquam. 

34. 

iecerunt. 

eiecerunt. 

ejecerunt. 

35. 

et  audiuit. 

audiuit. 

Audirit. 

iecerunt. 

eiecerunt. 

ejecerunt. 

37. 

loquetur. 

loquitur. 

loquitur. 

38. 

ait  ille  ait. 

at  ille  ait. 

At  ille  ait. 

'0  8e 

procedens  adorauit. 

procidens  adorauit. 

procidens  adoravit. 

7TpO(T£KVVT)(T€V. 

39. 

dixit  ei. 

dixit  ei. 

Et  dixit  ei. 

KCU  €17T€V. 

40. 

ex  farisaeis. 

ex  pharisaeis. 

quidam  ex  Pharisseis. 

numquid. 

numquid. 

Nunquid. 

41. 

essitis. 

essetis. 

essetis. 

X.  2. 

h  ostium. 

ostium. 

ostium. 

3. 

bostiarius. 

ostiarius. 

ostiarius. 

probrias. 

proprias. 

proprias. 

4. 

probrias. 

proprias. 

proprias. 

5. 

secuuntur. 

sequuntur. 

sequuntur. 

aKovXqBqacoaiv. 

fugiunt. 

fugient. 

fugiunt. 

(f)ev£ovrai. 

6. 

dixit  eis. 

dixit  illis. 

dixit  eis. 

7. 

ergo  eis  iterum. 

eis  ergo  iterum. 

ergo  eis  iterum. 

hostium. 

ostium. 

ostium. 

8. 

quotquot  uenerunt. 

quotquot  uenerunt. 

quotquot  venerunt. 

ocroc  npo  cpov  qXBov. 

futures. 

fures. 

fures. 

sed. 

sed. 

et. 

1  Sab :  Y.  A.  quondam  ccecus  fuit. 

Blanchini.  MSS:  Vercell:  and  Corb :  quoniam  ccecus  fuit. 
MS  :  Veron  :  qui  fuerat  ccecus. 

MS  :  Brix  :  quia  ccecus  erat. 
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MS.  No.  CXCVII. 

C.  C.C.  C. 

MS.  No.  CCLXXXVI. 

C.  C.  C.  C. 

Sabatier 

Versio  Vulgata  Nova 
Remis.  1743. 

Novum  Testamentum  Gr. 
Oxonii.  1828. 

9. 

intrauerit. 

introierit. 

introierit. 

10. 

habundantius. 

abundantius. 

abundantibs. 

11. 

dat  prouibus. 

ponit  pro  ouibus  suis. 

dat  pro  ovibus  suis. 

Tav  npofiarav. 

12. 

mercennarius  et  qui. 

mercennarius  et  qui. 

Mercenarius  auteml 
et  qui.  | 

6  purOwTos  Se  /cat. 

probrie. 

proprie. 

proprise. 

13. 

mercinarius . . .  fuit. 

mercennarius . .  fugit. 

mercenarius . . .  fugit. 

mercennarius. 

mercennarius. 

mercenarius. 

non. 

et  non. 

et  non. 

14. 

me  mae. 

me  meae. 

me  mese. 

15. 

ouibus. 

ouibus  meis. 

ovibus  meis. 

TO) v  npofSarcciu. 

17. 

pater  diligit. 

pater  diligit. 

dibgit  Pater. 

18. 

tullit. 

tollit. 

tollit. 

poniendi. 

ponendi. 

ponendi. 

accipi. 

accepi. 

accepi. 

19. 

sermonem  hoc. 

sermones  hos. 

sermones  bos. 

Xoyovs  TOVTOVS. 

21. 

numquid. 

numquid. 

nunquid. 

22. 

incenia. 

encenia. 

Encsenia. 

hierosolimis. 

hierosolymis. 

Jerosolymis. 

23. 

oporticu  salomonis. 

porticum  salomonis. 

porticu  Salomonis. 

2o\op.(bvTOs. 

25. 

credistis. 

creditis. 

creditis. 

ni.<TTev(Te. 

I. 


MS.  No.  C'CLXXXVI. 


(1)  Alphabet  of  smaller  characters. 


(2)  Abbreviations  and  contractions. 


(3)  Alphabet  of  larger  characters. 


(f)  Pen  and  ink  drawing,  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  St  Mark’s  Gospel, 
between  the  two  columns. 


(5)  Fac-simile  of  the  first  line  of  the  grant  of  Ealhburgha  to  St  Augustine’s 
Abbey. 

(G‘)  Fac-simile  of  the  three  initial  lines  of  the  agreement  between  the  Abbot 
Wulfric,  and  Ealdred  the  son  of  Lifing. 


riti.  Oxm  An/jj  -foe  Vo/-2.  ('Gorxitvt/i  ) 


MS..  JVn  2SS. 


(3) 


“>  XBcb ep^bj  irCniMopapslriixy^ 

"  *r.  ,  2e  ,  epe,  oz,  ex’, 

rtb  ,  ns  ,  us  ,  usi£  /  as  ,  (ji/se  ,  or  ,  esr/n/  , 

AABCOerc;b[lMNOpCC 

RST  U  VXV2y.  DIH. 


(±) 


(S) 


Innommer  kru  eal^uyvk  lacX^ccJ?  jej~ermy\)  hjyv& 


G) 


^  ^nynornvner'ryn^  riyu 7^1  *Ioep  ^yttczl&b  OfijjiSU  jijvtcC 
j?alyyuc a$v rj -&th>jied  lij? in^ey  junu  jx es^e^ ney  ^cepon  jam 
mo?lc jpnt C Y cec  cIi^C' 


•J.J^eiAeTC^^  $T  SoTlS;  ^FcbOSzms  •  h&u><} 


■ 

■ '  , 

! 


/is  A  fa/nA  /»rt/u7 .  So*:  Vo/  ll .  f/sOoc/w/si 


ro  ccxi-l 

^VcLxxv 


C1UI  SAlCO)hie 

CjUiNC"' 
OCClDlSp^OpW 
lASerlApjbAS 

eos^uiA^c 

cr»lSSlStn>CT 

quone>>  saotui 
car*  we^e 
piLiosruos 
queer)  A  coa  )oOno  >p 

pNA  con  q  Repvr 
prilLoSSU  OSSUB 

CvL\SClNiolu)sl| 


J.  J\''e/Aerrii/i'trSji «.-,.X*-«Ow  taiy 


' 


/bt>  Ormr.:  *<■/■£  (Goodwin 


nr. 


bocoTCibrx 

}:uipiT2x 

AUARjT]Ae 

MecjniTTAe^ 

boI,L7S 

|)vjpUb7CTTTX 

ocliL.'usctoaTus 
BlAspberoi^ 
supepBix 
STwtriTfx 
o  coin  i  A^ecCY)Al  A 
^BlNTuspRoce-^ 
c>u  meTcoa?  co  u 
N)C^NTbocr>iNe^ 


J.  Ne&Lercl^t' %  Scmjlrffay 


. 

' 


. 


fit/}.  ShfnA  •  .f/t/jy:  Sor  Xfol,  J  f  • 


cjujpurr  >^ep.T 
CJUlpUTT  CY7el,cbj 
cjujpuj-r  ad<)7 
9«l  pu?r  cos^co 
qujpurr  belo^x 
quipuir>  bejv 
qujptOT  bje.su 
ciui  purr  eljezej*. 
cjujpinT  ] o  pjco 
c^uipuM  owrTrvil) 
quipuTT  l,eu7 
quipujr  SYweoN 
qujpuiT-  1U£>^ 

qujjrujT  josepb  . 


'  # 'So.-i.^tac  x'nsrt,-- u&u?./ : 


: 


<  . 


CamA;  Anby-Soc  VA  <?.  ('GaoOwin  .) 


N]>KlNC)p;otf\Ar 
ue^buo) 
eiue  pmicnepxr 
Xpubb  coe  T  bs 
eRXru  epBucr) 

l>o©eR«T  J  TsrpRJ  is 

CipiOApuCboX 

ocryiNixpepipsu^ 

pACTaSUISJT 

ersi  is  eipsop^cTur 
eSTNTbjl, 
cju  o?>pvc  tu  ay  esT 

JN]psou]T^.e^M 

eTn  I'laepTvTiuTcb  o 

COjNU  (Y) 

eT^w^ciMTeiseBRjs 

I  ,a  c  c  i 

ciu'N  eR,R^f'et\n  7 
SOS  CONI  ppc  bt  N 

Y7 

h>U1  lt>  00)0  COJS  SU  S 

ivbocu  i  n  oo>es 
©RJX  i|ob<X>;  jsjes 
OTCueNriTTNr'iesi] 

COOS  RlOllI  lies 


7CIIU 


'll  cr>oisri  n  crvpeRbj 
BeJiCib  oUm>Tise 
UTocms  ©sepebo 
H  e  ps  ip  o  r.  )  I,  bn  cr> 
jsj  oni  epsTiIf]YeI^i(7c 
sebuTTesTicoo 
NiucDpepJrj  be 
KeTbebucoiNe 
t/  J*  (XtIux  u  efO.au  ;\e 

V  HI111  J Nfl  U OXTNXlOoTNe^ 

(7*  f 

1 7ocoi  nt  ecr>u  ©N) 
eNi  Teor>|Nr  cmiNbtP 
7  N  ajqNboeHMeT 

mu  nj£)  nsp  chip 
su  coy  ^  ctus  esT 
eicmvKc>nseiio?so- 

Jcocfsomx 
is  pRPpKi  Axxeis  riel 
suiemoDNoisr^e 

ce  p  efimr 

QU  O  TCj  U  O  TiVUTeoO 

pecepepnNTeu? 
7>e^>)Tel  —  P°*  ©ST?Oe' 
pi^Tos^Tprepi 
OjscjuycpebwNiTlN 


^  X 


>7.  27e&i£rch^fc  SfySan/  JFolc  -  Sims.  &£foy  . 


■  • 


MS.  No.  CCLXXXVL 


Jesus  riding  into  Jerusalem. 

Matt.  xxi.  9. 

Luke  xix.  36 — 38. 

The  last  supper. 

Matt.  xxvi.  26. 

Mark  xiv.  22. 

Luke  xxii.  19,  20. 

• 

1 

Jesus  in  the  garden  of 

Getlisemane. 

Matt.  xxvi.  39,  40. 

Mark  xiv.  35 — 37- 

Luke  xxii.  41 — 45. 

Jesus  raising  Lazarus. 

Jesus  washing  his  disciples’ 

Judas  betraying  Jesus  with 

John  xi.  43. 

feet. 

a  kiss. 

John  xiii.  5. 

Matt.  xxvi.  49. 

Mark  xiv.  45. 

Luke  xxii.  47,  48. 

Jesus  seized,  and  Peter  cut- 

Jesus  brought  before 

Jesus  buffeted  and  struck 

ting  off  the  ear  of  Malchus. 

Caiaphas. 

with  the  palm  of  the 

Matt.  xxvi.  50,  51. 

Matt.  xxvi.  57. 

hand. 

Mark  xiv.  46,  47. 

Mark  xiv.  53. 

Matt.  xxvi.  67. 

Luke  xxii.  50. 

Luke  xxii.  54. 

Mark  xiv.  65. 

John  xviii.  10. 

John  xviii.  24. 

Pilate  washing  his  hands. 

* 

Jesus  led  out  to  be 

Jesus  and  Simon  bearing 

Matt,  xxvii.  24. 

crucified. 

the  cross. 

Matt,  xxvii.  31. 

Matt,  xxvii.  32. 

Mark  xv.  20. 

Mark  xv.  21. 

Luke  xxiii.  26. 

John  xix.  17. 

f'jootfwin. 


sinjtsf.  tSf'f 


Y1  . 


oiAAia 

eTOTA* 

BANT^NC) 


jwiect* 

-RUNT 

<JI*NU£ 

|W  l  hip 


Pi  LA  rus 

LM-HT 

0»ANU$ 

SUAS 


!  u  6  6S 
)  Ko>  ctcu 
i-o  TR&fct 
6it 


kitAU-pus 

ceciAe^UMT 

eu.cy>e-rpu. 

9N<S 


^  J?eiherclj/t.  ^Scm.':Fm:-Sun^iilhag: 


• 

■ 


VII 


1 

MS.  No.  CCLXXXVL. 

ry 

7 

Zacharias 

The  lawyer 

and  the  angel. 

tempting  Jesus. 

Luke  i.  12. 

Luke  x.  25. 

Jesus  rebuked  by 

The  woman  of  the  com- 

his  mother. 

pany  addressing  Jesus. 

Luke  ii.  48. 

Luke  xi.  27. 

2 

8 

3 

9 

Jesus  teaching  out 

of  the  ship. 

Luke  v.  3. 

Jesus  declaring  the  poverty 
of  his  worldly  condition. 

Luke  ix.  58. 

Peter  falling  down  at 

Jesus’  knees. 

Luke  v.  8. 

The  fig-tree. 

Matt.  xxi.  19,  20. 

Mark  xi.  13,  20,  21. 

Luke  xiii.  6. 

4 

10 

5 

11 

The  dead  man  carried  out 

Jesus  healing  the 

of  the  city  of  Nain. 

dropsical  man. 

Luke  vii.  12. 

Luke  xiv.  2.  4. 

The  calling  of 

Zacchaeus  in  the 

Levi. 

tree. 

Luke  v.  27- 

Luke  xix.  4. 

0 


12 


th  . 


tub  Qx/n  /  An/isj  Xor  \<>/  J  / (rOOf/M'i/i 


1  . 

Z.-AcbAnlAS  TURBAIUS  esi . 


> 


Fi LI  FeeiSTi  Nobis  .sic.-. 


2. 


3. 

htc  iedeKS  » rv/  nAui 


FerR u£  fRociiiT 
a  <i  9  e  oj  u  A  i  K"u  , 
4. 


I 

Le9  isTei^Tus  sur^wepc  it 
t eonAwi  liLH, 


cxt ojllit  uocecu  quAei>A<*> 
cnuijeR.  <^e  tukba  , 

<P. 


9. 

I  fis  clfxiT 


UuLpes  Post,A  hABEN  t 


<be  f icuj-m  e a 

to. 


S. 

ecce  <3eT(jLMc-ru£  effeiv. 


m. 

V^O?|CU01CURAUIT  l(xS 


J.  .JYe.tAcrc^S  fy’StmsJtu:  StrrwltjtAoy  .• 


VIII. 


MS.  No.  CXCVII. 


(1)  Alphabet  of  smaller  characters. 


(2)  Abbreviations  and  contractions. 


(3)  Alphabet  of  larger  or  initial  letters  at  the  commencement  of  each  section 
and  occasionally  elsewhere. 


(4)  The  contraction  et  illuminated. 


(5)  Jesus. 


Tu/>  A/>/ty  Soc  Vo/Z  ffrnodwrsis.) 


TEE  . 


MS.  JV"7S/. 

a  6  ct>  d  e  p  Ti  t  t  tv,  vi  o  p  q  r  s  t? 


CZ  ) 


C/ 


Tr 

aetfem 


9  P  eft  §i 

per  er  arty 


&  r  6u.r  e£ 


.*<•  Jb~>  UtAtQ 


a 


o'’  %  S<?7V  &ZC  •Jure  -U  0*00  : 


enarelmrQ 

*T>ui(fbcai 


Ilt/>  '  <im/>  .friS/jp  Jag  l<>/ *  ’.//jv***/*  ./ 


V-  -  • 


5  •' 


•  :  -  j 

- 

r  •  *  .  .  .  * 

-• 


w-  :■  <■  .  -  . 


’  ■  • 


*- 


'  .  i  .  •  -  *  ' 

' 


•* 


J.  -U 


■  ■  •  •  ■;  ■  '■  ■  ;■  , 


.  ■ 


V- 


, 

■•■...  .  .  •  . 

. 

■  _  _■ 

---  — - - - I _ : _ I _ 1 _ ! _ 


- - *a 


— 


— 


— 


0LueR6nm  eRatrapiitJtffn  eCbsepcoo  nett 
bum  n  o  cepcarm  pitm  a  pT  o  (tpitoVmt  am 


Vila  pq^psum  j!OOTC8IIW^  e^THGTpso 

^pactum  csttniIitZ  quota  ^ccctnm  estf  uup 
^  o  itxc  6Strouutjoc  cRi  (  c  i  1\t  v>  1 10  mm  lira  CV 


hx*y\  w ten  ebvi  s  titcatr  ettew  e^i^cce^ectm  vj  ovi 


*7 


conpFtcetveHt)epuwtr  s7  ?  :  - 

IBtiomo  rnisus  <xt>t>  ctunomew  c^cco 
i  on  ochwi  s  m  cueH  H7i  ucestiTn  ou  iu  m  vx$ 


TESTimonium  pe^ibepfictaeftinuuo  ux> 

othtj  os  cjtot)  cpcnxr  pq&immwoNOioxnL 


:»• 


16  lipo  sec?  utjxestjmcmru  m  p  eft 
m&epetr  'oeenmino-  -*>  •> 


*-•«*  *  .* 


mgcgbmaietLcc  quctcinMmmKti»  otttwg 
nom  memiiemeHtem  mirruwbmri  in 


Tnuwbo  eRco7^rixjwbtispeRlpsumpa€ctp 
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PALIMPSEST  SEPULCPIRAL  BRASSES, 

AND  MORE  ESPECIALLY  ON  AN  INSTANCE  IN  BURWELL  CHURCH, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

BY 

A.  W.  FRANKS,  THIN.  COLL. 


From  the  earliest  times  men  seem  to  have  ransacked  the  monuments  of  preceding 
generations  to  furnish  memorials  for  themselves ;  and  we  even  sometimes  find  a 
recreant  descendant  disturbing  the  sepulchres  and  bones  of  his  ancestors,  to  rear 
up  a  tomb  to  himself  out  of  the  fragments ;  never  considering,  that  by  his  conduct 
he  is  furnishing  a  precedent  to  succeeding  generations,  and  that  his  own  tomb  may 
probably  share  the  same  fate.  Thus,  on  Egyptian  mummy-cases,  we  find  the  name 
of  one  person  erased  to  make  room  for  that  of  another.  Some  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  inscriptions,  too,  are  inscribed  on  fragments  of  more  ancient  heathen  ones. 
That  it  was  a  complaint  in  mediaeval  times,  we  gather  from  “  The  Crede  of  Piers 
Ploughman,”  (line  997)  where  he  says  of  the  monks,  that 

In  beldyng  of  tombes 
Thei  traveileth  grete, 

To  chargen  her  ehirche  flore, 

And  chaungen  it  ofte. 

But  the  monumental  brass  furnishes  perhaps  some  of  the  most  curious  instances 
of  this  second  employment  of  materials.  From  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
removed,  as  also  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal,  it  offered  great  temptations 
to  the  sacrilegious  spoiler,  and  accordingly  instances  frequently  occur.  Mr  Way, 
indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  “that  the  greater  part  of  our  sepulchral  brasses 
would  be  found,  were  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  fact,  made  up  of  fragments  of  prior 
memorials  of  the  dead1 II..”  He  very  appropriately  terms  these  brasses  'palimpsest. 
These  Palimpsests  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

I.  The  true  Palimpsests,  where  the  brass  is  actually  turned  upside  down  and 
a  new  engraving  is  made  on  the  reverse,  or  where  the  new  engraving  is  made  on 
the  same  side  and  over  the  original  one. 

II.  Where  portions  of  the  original  brass  are  adopted  untouched,  and  a  new 
inscription  or  figure  is  added. 


1 


1  Archaeologia,  Vol.  xxx. 
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Of  the  first,  instances  may  be  found  at  Hedgerley1,  Bucks;  Freyerning2,  Essex; 
St  Alban’s3,  Hertfordshire,  where  the  figure  of  a  lady  is  on  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Abbat  de  la  Mote ;  St  Margaret’s,  Rochester,  where  the  same  person  is  supposed  to 
be  represented  on  both  sides  ;  at  Water  Pery4,  Oxfordshire,  where  the  new  engraving 
is  on  the  same  side  as  the  old ;  and  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  where  a  priest,  holding 
a  chalice,  appears  on  the  reverse  of  a  figure  in  armour  :  some  of  these  reverses, 
however,  may  be  merely  pieces  of  brass  spoilt  by  the  workmen,  and  never  laid  down. 

Of  the  second,  instances  occur  at  Bromham5,  Bedfordshire,  where  tradition  asserts 
that  the  brass,  stone  and  all,  was  brought  out  of  Warwickshire.  It  was  originally 
the  tomb  of  a  knight  and  his  two  wives,  but  was  sacrilegiously  appropriated  by 
a  descendant  of  the  same,  as  a  monument  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  mother.  Other 
instances  occur  at  Horley,  Surrey ;  Isleworth,  Middlesex ;  St  Peter’s  Mancroft, 
Norwich6  ;  and  at  Okeover  in  Staffordshire,  which  combines  every  variety.  The 
original  figures  seem  to  have  been  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  priest,  under  a  triple 
canopy.  The  lady  alone  is  untouched.  The  knight’s  taces  have  been  transformed 
into  a  tabard,  and  the  priest  has  been  turned  over,  and  groups  of  children,  coats 
of  arms,  &c.  have  been  engraved  on  the  reverse.  The  shields  in  the  canopy  have 
also  been  changed,  and  later  ones  insetted. 

But  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  occurs  at  Burwell,  Cambridgeshire.  The 
upper  side  is  engraved  on  the  left  side  of  the  plate.  It  represents  a  priest  of  about 
the  date  1550,  in  a  cassock,  crimped  surplice,  and  almuce,  standing  under  a  triple 
canopy,  the  centre  of  which  alone  remains,  with  a  representation  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  on  the  top.  The  side  canopies  were  surmounted  with  figures  of  saints,  now  all 
gone.  The  date  of  this  canopy  is  c.  1510,  forty  years  earlier  than  the  date  of 
the  figure.  The  marginal  legend  which  surrounded  the  whole  is  lost ;  above  the 
head  of  the  priest  is  to  be  seen  the  matrix  in  the  stone  where  once  the  apex  of 
a  mitre  was  placed,  and  on  the  lower  half  of  the  priest’s  figure  becoming  loose,  a 
portion  of  an  episcopal  figure  (an  Abbat)  was  discovered  on  the  reverse,  agreeing 
in  date  with  the  canopy,  and  evidently  the  effigy  which  originally  occupied  the  stone. 
With  the  rector’s  permission  the  remainder  of  the  brass  was  taken  up,  and  the 
whole  under  surface  is  represented  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  plate.  The  upper 
part  of  the  figure  is  plain,  while  on  the  reverse  of  the  canopy  are  to  be  seen  the 
fragments  of  another  figure  of  much  earlier  date,  probably  c.  1320:  from  the  fringed 
dalmatic  and  the  maniple,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  deacon,  and  if  so  it  is  the  only 
representation  of  the  kind  in  brass  which  is  known  to  exist ;  excepting  a  few  dia- 
conal  saints,  as  St  Stephen,  St  Lawrence,  &c.  The  execution  of  this  figure  is  very 
peculiar,  as  the  lines  are  excessively  broad  and  sloped,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  that 
the  face  is  in  slight  relief.  The  lines  could  not  well  have  been  filled  with  mastic 
as  usual,  and  it  may  be  a  fragment  brought  ready  engraved  from  abroad,  as  no 
brass  or  latten  plate  was  manufactured  in  England  till  the  year  1639.  The  brass 
has  now  been  securely  refixed  in  the  stone. 

1  Described  in  Archseologia,  Vol.  xxx.  2  Engraved  in  Sucklings  Hist,  of  Essex. 

Engraved  in  Boutell’s  Mon.  Brasses.  4  Engraved  in  “the  churches  round  Oxford.” 

Engraved  in  Lyson’s  Bedfordshire.  6  Engraved  by  Waller,  Pt.  xvi. 
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As  to  the  Abbat,  he  is  dressed  in  albe,  stole,  tunicle,  dalmatic,  chasuble, 
maniple,  and  gloves,  of  one  of  which  the  tassel  appears.  In  his  right  hand  he 
carries  a  pastoral  staff,  with  the  sudarium,  or  vexillum,  bound  round  it.  This  is 
a  mark  of  abbatical  dignity,  according  to  Molanus,  though  not  very  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to.  The  abbey  of  Ramsey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  had  possessions  at  Burwell, 

for,  according  to  Dugdale,  Edgar  gave  the  monks  five  hides  there,  as  did  St  Oswold. 
Alfger  also  gave  them  the  church.  This  was  not  the  usual  burial  place  of  the 
abbats,  but  from  the  will  given  at  the  end,  it  seems  that  John  Lawrence  de 
Wardeboys,  who  became  abbat  in  1508,  and  resigned  in  1539,  ordered  his  body 
to  be  buried  there.  It  is  possible,  that  soon  after  his  accession  he  caused  the 
tomb  to  be  made  with  his  effigy  in  full  abbatical  costume,  (a  precaution  often 

adopted  by  prelates  in  apprehension  of  the  neglect  of  their  successors,)  and  that 
after  his  death  in  1542,  his  executors  caused  the  figure  to  be  changed  and  the 
new  one  placed  in  its  stead. 

Of  this  Abbat’s  private  life  very  little  is  known.  He  was  of  a  good  family, 
which  had  resided  at  Wardeboys,  in  Huntingdonshire,  for  some  generations.  He 

took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Oxford,  in  1519,  and  at  the  dissolution  was  not 

only  forward  in  procuring  the  surrender  of  his  own  abbey,  but  persuaded  others 
to  do  the  same;  for  which  services  he  got  a  pension  of  £266.  13s.  6d.  His 
will,  which  is  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  is  as  follows  :  — 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD  AMEN  The  yere  of  or  Lorde  god  a  Thousand  fyve  hundred  fourty  and 
one  /  The  xijth  Daye  of  Decembr  I  Sir  John  Lawrence  prest  being  of  hole  mynde  and  p’fect  memory 
make  my  last  wyll  and  testament  In  this  forme  and  maner/  First  I  bequetli  my  soule  to  the  holly 
trynytie  three  p’sones  and  one  god  and  to  the  Eternall  virgyn  our  lady  mother  to  our  savyour  Cryste  / 
And  to  all  the  holy  companye  of  hevyn  /  And  my  body  to  be  buryed  in  the  churche  of  seynt  mary 
at  Burwell  and  I  giue  to  the  same  Churche  my  Clialys  w*  the  Crewitts  of  syluer  and  gylt  and  my 
best  vestment  w*  all  that  long  to  yt  /  and  the  hangyns  of  my  7Aulter  j  I  giue  also  to  the  maynten’nce 
of  the  same  church  Ten  pounde  of  money/  Also  to  the  p’yshe  churche  of  Ramsey  Ten  poundes/ 
And  to  the  Churche  of  lyttull  Bury  8 9vj  s  xiij  s  iiij  d  /  To  the  churche  of  vpwood  vj  li  xiij  s  iiijd/ 
To  the  churche  of  Wystow  vj  s  xiij  s  iiij  d  To  the  Chappell  of  lyttull  Ravele  foure  pounds  /  To  the 
Churche  of  Abbott  Rypton  vj  li  xiij  s  iiijd/  To  the  churche  of  Hally  Well  vj  li  xiij  s  iiijd/  To 
the  churche  ofWardboys  vj  li  xiij  s  iiijd/  To  the  churche  of  seynt  Ivys  vj  li  xiij  s  iiijd/  To  the 
churche  of  houghton  vj  li  xiij  s  iiijd/  To  the  churche  of  Broughton  vj  li  xiij  s  iiijd/  To  the  Chappell 
of  Woodhyrst  foure  pounds/  To  the  Chapell  of  Woldhirst  foure  pounds/  To  the  churche  of  Abbot 
Hem y’ford  foure  pounds  /  To  the  churche  of  Elsworth  foure  pounds/  But  yt  notw'stonding  thes  my 
bequests  of  the  hole  some  of  money  to  all  thes  churches  aboue  namyd  /  I  wull  the  seyd  money  to 
remayn  foure  yeres  after  my  dethe  in  thands  of  Richard  Drury  of  Reche  whiche  hath  hit  now  in  keping/ 
And  yf  myn  Executours  w‘in  the  same  foure  yeres  shall  se  Opertunytie  to  bestowe  yt  to  one  other  vse  as 
dothe  Apere  to  them  more  playnly  in  abill  yndented  betwen  me  and  the  sayd  Richard  Drury  /  That  then 
I  will  theym  so  to  vse  yt/  And  they  then  to  be  free  from  all  and  singuler  thes  Churches  aboue 
namyd  /  these  my  former  gravnts  now‘stonding  /  or  els  at  thende  of  the  foure  yere  /  I  will  the  seyd 
seuerall  somes  to  be  p’formyd  according  to  my  furst  graunte/  Furthermore  I  bequeth  to  every  one  of 
my  s’v’nts  a  hole  yeres  wags  after  my  dethe/  I  giue  also  to  eche  of  my  Chapleyns  and  s  vnts  Jalyv e 
of  like  price  as  they  haue  hadd  in  tyme  of  my  lyfe  /  I  wull  also  that  they  shall  haue  mete  and 

7  This  was  probably  a  portable  altar,  which  people  of  rank  were  sometimes  permitted  to  have  in  their 
house:  the  form  of  permission  wall  be  found  in  Cullum’s  Hawstead. 

8  A  mistake  for  viu  xiii*  iiijd. 

9  A  livery. 
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drynke  /  and  my  howse  to  be  kept  holle  at  the  syte  of  my  Steward  vnto  my  Tryrty  daye  be  past 
I  bequeth  also  to  Twenty  por  men  that  shall  holde  torches  at  my  buryall  and  other  deys  of  my  dirige 
Ten  pounde  to  make  eche  of  them  agowne  /  I  will  also  xiij  li  vj  s  viij  d  to  be  spent  abought  my 
hers e/  and  to  make  a  dynner  for  suche  as  will  come  to  yt  the  daye  of  my  buryall/  I  will  also  that 
every  preest  at  my  dirige  shall  haue  xij  d  /  and  every  Clarke  iiij  d  /  and  every  chylde  of  the  quere 
ij  d /  and  therfore  I  giue  Ten  pounds/  and  the  rest  of  this  Ten  pounde  I  will  that  yt  shalbe  delt  amonge 
por  people  1  will  in  like  maner  haue  Ten  pounde  bestowyd  vpon  my  Sevent  Daye/  Ten  pounde  of 
my  xxxth  day  and  Ten  pounde  of  my  yere  day  el  1  giue  also  to  the  por  people  at  Ra’sey  Ten  pounds 
to  be  delt  to  them  every  sondaye  fyve  shillings  tyll  yt  be  done  /  I  will  also  three  pounds  six  shillings 
eight  pence  to  be  spent  in  mete  and  drynke  vpon  my  yere  day e/  I  will  also  haue  two  preests  sing 
for  me  ay  ere  where  my  body  shall  rest/  and  other  two  at  Ra’sey  to  praye  for  me  and  my  frends  soules/ 
1  bequeth  furthermore  to  my  Cosyn  William  Lawrence  and  to  hys  heyres  for  ever  my  syluer  basen 
w'  the  Ewer/  and  my  grete  salte  doble  gilte /  A  syluer  pott  w‘  the  Cover  bothe  doble  gilt e/  two  gilt 
Cuppes  w‘  their  Cov’s  /  foure  masurs  /  Sevyn  gilte  spones  /  Sixe  siluer  spones  /  I  give  also  to  Gilbert 
Smyth  and  his  wyfe  and  their  heyres  for  ever /  a  salte  with  a  Cov’r  bothe  doble  gilte/  and  agilte 
Ale  Cupp  wl  the  cover  /  and  two  gilte  cupes  wl  their  covers  two  masers  /  and  Six  spones  /  of  syluer  I 
giue  also  to  my  Nyce  Eme  Throgmartun  a  gilt  Cupp  wl  the  cover  /  I  giue  also  to  Nicholas  Androw 
aboule  pece  percell  gilte/  ^standing  maser  w‘  a  Cov’r  of  tymbr/  and  four  syluer  spones/  I  giue 
also  to  Wylliam  Olyet  Six  siluer  spones  /  and  hym  to  haue  the  choyse  of  Ten  whiche  shalbe  deuyded 
betwene  Nicholas  Androw  and  hym  /  And  of  suche  Cupps  and  spones  as  shalbe  deuyded  betwen  my 
Cosen  William  and  Gilbert  Smyth/  I  will  that  my  Cosen  William  shall  haue  the  choyse/  I  giue 
also  to  Thomas  Lowth  my  s’v’nte  A  Salte  doble  gilt  without  a  Cover  /  and  the  bed  that  I  meself 
lyein  hole  as  it  stonds  w‘  the  tester/  I  giue  also  to  2Sr  John  Palmr  my  3 Nutt  of  syluer  and  gilt  w1 
the  Cover  /  and  his  bedd  hole  as  he  lyeth  in  yt  /  I  giue  also  to  Robert  Johnson  the  bedd  hole  that 
he  and  his  fellow  lyethe  in/  I  giue  also  to  Thomas  lowthe  and  Robert  Johnson  all  the  Coffers  in  my 
Chamber/  and  Thomas  lowthe  to  chose  the  first  and  Johnson  the  next  I  giue  also  to  Thomas  lowthe 
the  Willow  tabull  in  my  Chamber  the  forme  the  wyned  cheyer  /  my  Letill  brason  morter  wl  the 
pestell  the  table  in  the  halle  and  the  trestulls  and  formes/  and  the  Cupbord  And  to  Johnson  the 
buffyt  stoole  in  my  Chambr  /  I  giue  also  to  my  Cosen  Lawrence  my  veluet  Cusshen  and  all  the  hangings 
of  my  parlour/  and  bothe  the  tables  w‘  their  formes  stoles  and  Chaires  as  they  stond/  I  giue  hym 
Also  oute  of  my  Kechyn  two  grete  Racks/  two  bullyn  pannes  the  grete  brason  morter  with  the  pestell 
and  along  saw e/  And  Richard  drury  shall  haue  thother/  I  giue  also  to  William  Salmon  my  Coke 
half  my  vessell  and  half  my  spitts  and  all  the  rest  of  my  Kechyn  stuf  vnbequethed/  I  giue  also  to 
William  Smythe  my  s’v’nte  all  my  Netts  and  other  yngens  to  fowle  and  fyshe  w1/  I  giue  also  to 
syr  J ohn  faunt  and  syr  J ohn  Palmer  all  my  bookes  /  I  giue  also  to  all  the  prests  that  were  of  the  howse 
of  Ra’sey  eche  of  theym  vj  s  viij  d  /  I  giue  my  Cosen  William  Laurence  the  grete  Chafer  in  my 
Kechyn  /  I  giue  also  to  my  Chapleyn  syr  George  Marshall  foure  pounds  in  money  /  And  yf  he 
dotlie  contynew  w‘  me  styll  I  will  he  shall  haue  my  best  longe  gowne  /  and  my  best  short  gown  and 
the  bedd  holle  as  he  lythe  in  yt/  The  Residue  of  my  goodes  vnbequethed  I  put  to  the  discression 
of  my  Executours  to  dispose  for  the  welthe  of  my  soule  /  And  they  I  will  shalbe  syr  John  Fawnt 
preest  and  syr  John  Palmer  preest  and  William  Lawrens  of  seynt  Ivys  gentilman  and  Richard  Drury 
of  Reche  in  the  Countie  of  Cambrige/  and  I  will  that  eche  of  them  shall  haue  for  their  labors  fyve 
poundes  of  money/  And  Mr  Doctor  Fylee  p’son  of  Som’sham  in  the  Countie  of  huntyngton  shalbe 
supervisour/  and  he  shall  haue  for  his  labor  xls  /  In  wytnes  wlierof  I  haue  subscrybed  this  my 
last  wyll  w'  my  hande  the  daye  and  yere  aboue  wrytten  /  wl  other  wytnes  present  /  Syr  Stephen 
Bawdewyn  prest  and  Robert  Nelson  of  Ra’sey  w*  other  more  /.  By  me  John  Lawrence  preest. 


PROBA1  UM  fuit  suprscriptu  testm  coram  dno  apud  london  Septimo  die  mens’  Nouembris  Anno  dni 
millimo  quingentesimo  quadramo  secundo  /  Juramento  Willmi  Laurence  et  Riel  Drury  p’sonater  p’n’m 


1  The  mazer  was  generally  a  large  wooden  bowl,  carved  all  over;  it  was  also  sometimes  of  other 
materials  :  the  word  is  said  to  mean  maple-wood.  This  one  seems  to  have  been  one  on  a  stem  with  a 
wooden  cover. 

Sir  John  :  this  was  a  title  of  courtesy,  not  of  rank,  and  answered  to  the  Latin  Dominus. 

3  1  his  nutt  was  probably  the  standing  nut  mentioned  in  inventories  of  this  time.  It  was  a  cocoa-nut 
mounted  in  silver  or  gold,  and  was  highly  prized. 
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Ac  Johis  Fawnt  et  Johnis  palmer  Cl’icor’  in  p’sona  Georgij  Cotten  l’rati  procuratoris  sm  Executor’  in 
hmoi’  (?)  testamento  no’i’ator’/  Ac  Approbatu  et  insumatu  /  Comissaq’  fuit  admi’stracio  omn’  et  singulor 
honor’  &c  /  diet’  defuncti  p’fat’  Executoribs/  De  bene  &c  /  Ac  de  pleno  et  fideli  Inuenrio  &c/  con- 
ficiend’  /  necnon  de  piano  et  vero  compoto  redd’  /  Ad  Sancta  dei  Euangelia  Jurat’. 


Execntores  viz.  Willimus  Lawrence  et  Richardus 
Drewry  Computauerunt  xvj°.  Octobris.  1571. 


Some  short  particulars  of  the  Lawrence  family  may  prove  interesting,  as  it  numbers 
amongst  others  the  famous  President  Lawrence,  and  had  numerous  connexions  in  the 
counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon. 

John  Lawrence,  styled  “Generosus,”  nephew  to  the  Abbat,  died  at  Ramsey  in  1  538, 
leaving  three  children,  all  mentioned  in  the  will :  William  Lawrence,  of  St  Ives ;  Emma, 
who  married  Gabriel  Throckmorton,  of  Ellington,  Huntingdonshire ;  and  Agnes,  who 
married  Gilbert  Smyth,  of  Fenton.  When  the  abbey  lands  were  granted  to  the 
Cromwells,  William  settled  at  St  Ives.  He  was  sheriff  for  Cambridgeshire  and  Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire  at  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  ;  by  his  first  wife,  Frances  Honston,  he  had 
Henry,  his  successor  at  St  Ives ;  and  William,  ancestor  of  the  Lawrences  of  Sussex. 
By  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Kaye,  of  Yorkshire,  he  had  Robert,  ancestor  of  the  Law¬ 
rences  of  Brokedish,  in  Norfolk.  William  Lawrence  died  at  St  Ives,  in  1572;  and 
bequeathed  to  his  son  Henry,  amongst  other  things,  the  plate  left  him  by  his  great 
uncle,  the  Abbat.  This  Henry  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Hagar,  of  Bourne 
Castle,  Cambridgeshire,  and  died  in  1580.  He  left  a  son,  John,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Ralph  Waller,  of  Clerkenwell,  Middlesex,  and  was  knighted  by 
James  I.  in  1603.  This  John  died  in  1604  ;  and  left  two  sons,  Henry  and  John,  from 
the  latter  of  whom  the  Colchester  branch  is  probably  derived.  Henry  Lawrence  was 
born  in  the  year  1600,  and  entered  as  a  fellow-commoner  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1622;  and  proceeded,  1623,  B.A.,  and  1627,  M.A.  He  married  Amy, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Peyton,  of  Isleham,  and  in  his  father-in-law  found  an  additional 
tie  to  the  republican  party,  to  which,  from  his  education  and  his  alliance  with  the  Crom¬ 
wells,  he  was  already  inclined.  He  was  member  for  Hertfordshire  in  1653  and  1654; 
president  of  the  Council  in  1654;  and  gazetted  as  a  lord  of  the  other  house  in  1657. 
After  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  proclaimed  Richard  Cromwell  protector.  The  president 
died  in  1664,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  at  St  Margaret’s,  Hertfordshire,  where  his 
arms,  a  cross  raguly  gules,  are  to  be  seen.  Of  his  sons,  Edward  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Pembrokeshire  in  1656;  but  died  before  his  father.  Henry  succeeded  his  father,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  Milton  addressed  his  sonnet  beginning 


“  Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son.” 


He  died  in  1679,  leaving  two  sons,  Henry  and  Edward.  Edward  was  created  a  baronet, 
with  remainder  to  his  sister’s  son,  Isaac  W ollaston,  of  Loseby,  in  Leicestershire. 
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John  Lawrence,  a  younger  son  of  the  president,  settled  in  Jamaica  with  one  of  the 
Bradshaws  ;  where  he  died  in  1690,  leaving  several  sons.  His  sister  Martha  married 
Richard  second  Earl  of  Barrymore. 

John,  the  only  brother  of  the  president,  died  in  1670,  leaving  an  only  son,  Dr  Tho¬ 
mas  Lawrence,  author  of  “  Mercurius  centralis,”  and  physician  to  five  crowned  heads. 
He  died  in  1714.  His  grandson,  Thomas,  was  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  father  to  Sir  Soulden  Lawrence,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Of  this  branch  are 
the  Lawrences  of  Studley  and  Hackfall,  in  Yorkshire.  More  information  about  the 
family  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1815,  to  which  source  the  writer 
is  largely  indebted. 


ON 


TWO  BRITISH  SHIELDS, 

RECENTLY  FOUND  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  ELY, 

AND  NOW  IN 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

BY  C.  W.  GOODWIN,  M.A. 

FELLOW  OF  ST  CATHARINE’S  HALL. 


The  shields  represented  on  the  accompanying  plates  were  discovered  in  November, 
1846,  by  a  labourer  digging  for  clay  in  Coveney  Fen,  near  Ely.  They  lay  together,  at 
a  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  peat,  and  next  to  the  underlying  clay ; 
a  situation  in  which  several  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found  in  this  district. 
Anciently  the  whole  fen  region  was  an  estuary,  and  traversed  by  canoes,  several  of  which 
have  been  discovered  at  considerable  depths  below  the  present  surface  of  the  soil.  To 
the  upsetting  or  sinking  of  one  of  them  we  probably  owe  the  preservation  of  these  shields, 
and  of  other  similar  objects. 

The  material  is  bronze.  They  have  been  beaten  out  from  a  flat  plate,  the  central 
boss,  where  the  concavity  is  greatest,  being  very  thin  (in  one  of  them  it  has  almost  entirely 
perished).  The  rim  of  the  plate  turned  up  outwards  forms  a  hollow  border. 

The  more  perfect  specimen,  No.  1  (PI.  2  and  8)  is  20^  inches,  the  boss  or  umbo 
4^  inches,  in  diameter.  The  other  is  much  decayed  and  mutilated,  but  seems  to  have 
been  of  about  the  same  size ;  it  has  entirely  lost  its  outer  rim. 

The  concavity  of  both  is  extremely  small ;  and,  setting  aside  the  umbo  and  project¬ 
ing  ornament,  they  may  be  called  flat  bucklers. 

No.  2  (PI.  4  and  5)  is  adorned  with  eight  concentric  circles,  but  it  has  possibly  had 
one  or  two  more.  A  handle  of  metal  is  fastened  across  the  concavity  of  the  umbo  by 
rivets,  two  small  bosses  of  conical  shape  hiding  the  rivet  on  the  outside.  On  the  inner 
side  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  (PI.  4)  and  placed  in  a  line  at  right  angles  with 
the  handle,  are  two  small  nuts,  of  the  same  metal  as  the  rest,  turning  upon  pivots ;  and 
contiguous  to  the  end  of  each  is  a  small  conical  boss.  The  use  of  these  nuts  seems  to 
have  been  to  facilitate  the  suspension  of  the  shield  on  the  warrior  s  back  in  a  position 
of  equilibrium,  a  thong  being  passed  beneath  them,  and  by  their  means  held  tight,  as 
they  lie  very  close  to  the  inner  surface ;  while  the  little  knobs  at  their  extremities  might 
serve  to  prevent  the  thong  readily  slipping  from  beneath  them. 

In  No.  1  (PI.  2  and  3)  each  button  has  two  of  these  knobs,  the  use  of  which  ar¬ 
rangement  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  As  there  are  corresponding  studs  on  the  outside,  it 
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may  have  been  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament  or  symmetry.  In  this  specimen  also  the 
buttons  are  pierced  (PI.  2,  figs.  2  and  3)  to  allow  of  a  string  being  passed  through  them. 

The  ornament  of  No.  1  is  much  more  elaborate  and  elegant  than  that  of  the  other. 
It  consists  of  two  amphisbsense  or  double-headed  snakes,  arranged  in  a  labyrinthine  pattern, 
which  will  be  better  understood  from  the  figure  than  from  description.  The  maker  has 
attempted,  by  slight  indentations,  to  indicate  the  eyes  of  the  snakes. 

These  shields  are  of  the  class  denominated  by  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  “  Tarian,11  or  native 
British  buckler,  of  which  specimens  exist  in  several  collections. 

At  Goodrich  Court  is  preserved  one  described  by  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  in  the  Archseo- 
logia  (Vol.  xxin.  p.  92).  It  was  found  about  1804  in  a  turbary  called  Rhyd-y-gorse, 
not  far  from  Aberystwyth,  in  Cardiganshire.  It  is  ornamented  with  nineteen  concentric 
circles,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  with  small  knobs.  Within  “may  be  per¬ 
ceived  the  rivet  that  held  a  thong,  having  a  loop  at  its  other  end  to  put  on  a  hook, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  it  from  the  person.11  Such  are  Sir  S.  Meyrick’s  words. 
I  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  shield  had  originally  a  second  hook  or  button,  and  that 
the  plan  of  suspension  was  the  same  as  in  our  specimens.  Sir  S.  Meyrick  also  speaks  of 
his  example  as  the  “coating11  of  a  shield.  Provided  the  drawing  in  the  Archteologia 
and  in  Skelton  (Illustrations  of  Ancient  Armour,  Vol.  i.  PI.  47,  first  edition)  be  correct, 
this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case ;  the  button  seems  to  lie  close  to  the  inner  surface, 
and  in  all  points  the  shield  appears  to  resemble  ours,  which  were  evidently  never  intended 
to  contain  any  thick  or  solid  lining. 

Another  buckler  of  this  class  is  described  in  the  Archmologia  (Vol.  xxvii.  p.  298), 
and  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  bronze,  nearly  circular,  and  13  or  14 
inches  in  diameter ;  ornamented  with  two  series  of  round  bosses,  between  raised  concen¬ 
tric  circles,  with  a  large  boss  or  umbo  in  the  centre.  It  has  two  buttons  within,  for 
suspension,  placed  similarly  to  those  in  our  specimens.  It  was  found,  in  1836,  in  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  Isis,  between  Little  Wittenham  and  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  at  a 
place  near  to  which  there  was  probably  a  ford.  A  bronze  scabbard  (now  in  the  British 
Museum)  was  found  a  few  years  afterwards  in  nearly  the  same  spot. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Albert  Way,  I  am  enabled  to  describe  two  examples  in 
the  collection  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Somerset  House.  The  first  is  “  a  large 
Tarian,  of  26^  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  central  nearly  semi-globular  umbo,  diameter 
4(|  inches.  The  exterior  margin  is  one  thick  rib  or  rim,  within  which  are  29  thinner 
concentric  ribs,  and  in  each  intervening  space  a  row  of  small  knobs.  It  has  a  gripe  or 
handle  across  the  umbo  within,  the  cavity  allowing  the  hand  freedom  to  grasp  the  handle  : 
and  it  has  a  little  hook  riveted  on  within,  as  in  Sir  S.  Meyrick’s  example,  as  also  a 
rivet-head  in  a  line  with  it.  No  note  of  donor,  or  place  of  discovery,  has  been  pre¬ 
served  with  this  curious  object.1’ 

Mr  Way  adds  :  “  About  the  year  1780,  a  number  of  bronze  shields  were  found  in 
a  peat  moss  in  Ayrshire,  near  Giffen  Castle,  parish  of  Beith,  six  or  seven  feet  beneath 
the  surface  :  they  were  embossed  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  grasp  of  the  hand.  Five 
or  six  were  found,  as  it  was  stated,  and  they  had  been  deposited  in  regular  order  in  a 
ring.  The  proprietor  of  the  estate  could,  however,  only  obtain  one  ;  and  this  (as  I 
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conjecture,  from  the  most  reasonable  evidence  I  can  bring  together)  is  the  identical 
tarian  described,  now  at  Somerset  House  :  but  the  dimensions  (stated,  as  I  apprehend, 
erroneously,  by  a  blunder  of  the  transcript)  do  not  correspond,  and  I  cannot  affirm  that 
my  guess  is  a  true  one.” 

The  other  shield  in  the  Somerset  House  collection  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Way  : 
“  It  is  in  diameter  9^  inches  only.  It  resembles  that  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  (before  described).  The  umbo  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  knobs,  two  of  which, 
larger  than  the  rest,  are  separate  pieces,  covering  the  riveting  of  the  handle.  The  other 
knobs  are  beaten  out  in  the  metal  of  the  buckler  itself,  but  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  others  (where  there  are  holes  for  rivets)  which  were  not  part  of  the  said  metal,  and 
served  to  cover  and  conceal  the  riveting  of  some  hooks  or  attachments  for  the  thong 
of  suspension.  The  two  larger  knobs  aforesaid  and  the  central  umbo  are  slightly 
conical,  while  the  umbo  of  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  is  semiglobular.  This 
interesting  little  tarian,  I  believe,  was  found  near  Eynesham  Bridge,  in  the  bed  of 
the  Isis,  by  a  fishing  pole,  about  1775,  and  may  be  a  relic  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Britons  and  Saxons  at  Eynesham,  a.d.  571,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
sub  anno ,  when  Cuthwulf  the  Saxon  was  victor.” 

“  In  1784,”  says  Mr  Way,  “  a  bronze  tarian  was  found  by  a  labouring  man 
in  digging  peat  at  Moel  Siabod,  near  Capel  Curig,  Llanrwst,  Denbighshire.  It  lay 
about'  a  foot  under  the  surface.  It  was  ornamented  with  27  concentric  ribs  with 
rows  of  small  knobs  intervening ;  and  had  a  sharp  pointed  conical  umbo,  with  a  handle 
across  the  cavity  within  ;  also  a  little  hook  and  a  rivet.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
it  is  represented  as  if  the  conical  umbo  was  so  hammered  as  to  be  slightly  quadran¬ 
gular,  or  rather,  pyramidal.  Diam.  24 Tin.  This  specimen  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mr  More,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  I  think  it  is  now  in  the  Goodrich 
Court  Collection.” 

Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  speaks  of  another  shield  of  this  kind  found  near  Newcastle, 
which  the  obliging  owner  cut  up  into  small  slices  like  a  wedding  cake,  and  distributed 
to  his  greedy  friends. 

One  other  example  Mr  Way  mentions,  “precisely  similar  to  that  at  Goodrich 
Court,  having  a  round  central  umbo,  11  concentric  rows  of  small  knobs  and  inter¬ 
vening  ribs;  diam.  21^  in.”  It  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  at  London, 
and  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr  C.  It.  Smith,  of  Liverpool  Street,  in  that  city1. 

These  numerous  examples,  for  the  most  part  varying  in  detail,  abundantly  illus¬ 
trate  the  type  of  the  native  British  shield. 

Sir  S.  Meyrick  remarks  that  the  modern  Scotch  target  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Tarian,  the  mode  of  carrying  it  having  been  altered  to  imitate  the  Homan  fashion, 
and  the  handle  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  straps.  (See  Skelton’s  Illustrations  of  Ancient 

1  By  the  kindness  of  that  distinguished  Antiquary,  I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
this  tarian,  which  is  preserved  in  his  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  found  in  or  near  to  the  city 
of  London.  There  are  in  it  two  triangular  holes,  in  exactly  the  positions  where  the  buttons  are 
placed  in  the  Cambridge  specimens.  This  mutilation  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  modern  times. 
The  boss  is  hemispherical,  but  rather  depressed,  4J  inches  in  diameter  and  1  inch  high. — C.  C.  B. 
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Armour,  Vol.  i.  PI.  LX.,  first  edition.)  The  leathern  target  studded  with  nails, 
there  delineated,  was,  he  thinks,  a  copy  of  the  embossed  tarian.  It  seems  however 
quite  as  probable  that  the  ornaments  of  the  latter  were  suggested  by  the  nails  of 
a  wooden  shield. 

A  specimen  of  a  round  shield  studded  with  concentric  rows  of  nails  exists  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  little  better  than  a  mass  of  gravel,  the  nails  being  of 
iron,  and  their  oxydation  having  furnished  a  cement,  which,  by  holding  together  the 
pebbles  in  which  the  shield  lay  embedded,  has  preserved  the  form  of  the  object. 
From  the  material  and  also  from  the  apparant  shape  of  the  umbo,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  this  is  a  Saxon  remain.  It  is  however  an  early  instance  of  the  use 
of  nails  in  the  construction  of  a  shield. 

The  circular  hand-target  was  not  peculiar  to  Britain.  The  form  is  a  common 
one  over  the  whole  world,  as  a  glance  at  Skelton’s  Illustrations  will  shew. 

No  examples  of  the  bronze  tarian  seem  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland.  None 

at  least,  I  believe,  have  been  described ;  and  no  specimen  exists  in  the  Museum  of 

Antiquities  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin. 

A  shield  apparently  of  this  class  is  represented  upon  the  silver  coinage  of  Illiberis 

in  Hispania  Bsetica  worn  by  warriors  on  horseback.  One  fine  specimen  in  the 

British  Museum  shews  clearly  the  central  umbo,  with  four  smaller  bosses  arranged 
round  it  cross-wise,  recalling  at  once  the  studs  upon  our  shields,  which  conceal  the 
rivets  of  the  handle  and  of  the  two  internal  buttons1. 

A  German  work  lately  published  states  that  “  bronze  shields  elegantly  ornamented, 
and  from  19  to  24  inches  across  (lang)  have  been  found  in  Mecklenburg,  Denmark, 
and  Scotland.  Bronze  umbos  (schild-buckeln)  which  have  been  fastened  on  wooden  or 
leathern  shields  are  also  frequent.”  Keferstein.  Ansickt  iiber  die  Keltischen  Alterthiimer. 
Halle,  1846,  ler  Band,  p.  329.  No  reference  is  given  to  works  where  these  objects 
are  described. 

The  shield  No.  2,  adorned  with  snakes,  presents  a  more  elaborate  and  elegant 
kind  of  ornament  than  any  of  the  other  specimens  described.  The  speculator  in 
Druidical  lore  will  probably  find  food  for  theory  in  these  sacred  symbols,  thus  worn  by 
the  warrior  on  his  weapon  of  protection.  Even  the  ornament  composed  of  concentric 
circles  has  been  thought  to  hide  an  astronomical  mystery.  The  snake  has  always 
been  a  favourite  type  of  ornament,  wherever  decorative  art  has  flourished,  from  the 
easy  adaptation  of  its  form  to  all  kinds  of  graceful  outlines.  It  is  difficult  however, 
in  looking  at  the  device  on  this  shield,  not  to  be  reminded  of  Pliny’s  account 
{Nat.  Hist.  Bk.  xxix.  cap.  3)  of  the  production  of  the  omm  anguinum. 

1  Engravings  of  this  specimen  and  another  are  given.  For  the  explanation  of  the  Celtiberian  legend 
upon  these  coins,  and  their  attribution  to  Illiberis,  see  De  Saulcy,  Monnaies  Autonomes  d'Espagne. 
Metz.  1840.  p.  202.  They  are  probably  not  of  a  later  date  than  b.  c.  140,  as  De  Saulcy  shews,  ibid. 

p.  12. 
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feir  S.  Meyrick  tells  us  that  the  tarian  was  likewise  denominated  aes ,  flat ;  a 
name  which  is  justified  by  the  examples  hitherto  found.  The  Saxon  hand-bucklers 
seem  to  have  been  convex,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  distorted  drawings  of  Saxon 
artists.  The  epithet  hollow  applied  to  shields  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  See 
the  fragment  of  Judith  XI.  1.  185.  They  were  generally  of  wood,  as  the  appellations 
bord,  i.  e.  board,  and  lind,  i.  e.  lime,  or  linden,  imply.  An  umbo  of  iron ,  in  the  centre, 
protected  the  hand;  and  this  is  usually  the  only  remnant  of  the  shield  found  in 
Saxon  graves. 

Specimens  of  British  umbos  of  bronze  occur:  amongst  a  valuable  collection  of 
British  remains,  brought  from  the  Polden  Hills,  near  Bridgewater,  and  lately  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  British  Museum,  are  three  umbos  of  this  material,  which  have  formed 
the  centre-pieces  of  wooden  or  leather  bucklers.  A  hollow  boss,  beaten  out  extremely 
thin,  rises  from  a  circular  flat  plate  ;  this  plate  in  the  most  perfect  specimen  is  about 
8ijr  inches  in  diameter,  the  boss  about  4  inches,  and  2  |  inches  deep.  The  plate 
is  embossed  with  a  running  ornament,  meant  perhaps  for  leaves,  and  about  a  dozen 
holes  are  placed  round  the  edge  of  it,  through  which  nails  or  rivets  have  passed  to 
fasten  it  to  the  shield.  In  one  specimen  the  boss  is  perfectly  conical.  These  objects 
are  very  thin  and  frail,  and  can  hardly  have  been  of  much  service  in  protecting 
the  hand.  The  umbo  of  the  more  perfect  of  the  Cambridge  specimens  is  equally 
thin  ; — the  fragility  of  that  of  the  other  is  proved  by  its  disappearance. 


Various  other  remains  of  Celtic  antiquity  have  been  furnished  by  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire  fens.  A  bronze  sword,  found  at  Waterbeach,  and  a  spear-head  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  from  Soham  fen,  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Litchfield,  of  Cambridge.  A  fine 
gold  Torques  from  Grunty  fen,  and  a  bead  of  green  glass,  enamelled  with  white  (similar 
to  that  figured  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  iii.  p.  354,)  from  the  same  locality, 
are  in  the  museum  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

I  append  a  letter  containing  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  metal  of  these  shields, 
kindly  undertaken  by  T.  H.  Henry,  Esq. ;  and  also  of  a  Roman-British  bronze  utensil 
from  Shefford,  Bedfordshire,  which  was  analysed  at  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  the  two  metals,  by  John  Percy,  Esq.,  M.D.  The  society  is  greatly  indebted 
to  those  gentlemen  for  the  trouble  that  they  have  taken  in  making  these  analyses. 

“London,  April  14,  1847. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  enclose  you  an  account  of  the  analyses  of  the  Roman  pan  and  Celtic  shield, 
which  Dr  Percy  and  I  have  made.  Both  are  of  bronze,  though  different  in  compo¬ 
sition  :  the  tin  and  lead  in  the  former  having  been  added  most  probably  to  render  the 
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copper  more  fusible,  easy  to  cast,  and  less  liable  to  corrosion.  Pliny  does  not  give  the 
proportions  used  for  culinary  utensils,  but  the  proportions  used  in  this  pot  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  different  from  those  used  for  statues,  if  we  except  the 
silver  (Lib.  34,  cap.  2).  The  proportions  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  shield  are  different, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  render  it  hard  and  tough  ;  they  are  nearly  those  of  the  best 
modern  gun  metal.  The  presence  of  a  minute  portion  of  nickel  was  noticed  by 
Fresenius,  in  a  Celtic  axe,  found  near  Giessen  ;  and  more  recently  by  Dr  Knapp,  in  a 
Celtic  weapon  found  in  Wales  ( Liebig's  Annalen,  Yol.  lviii.  p.  106).  There  exists  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1796,  an  elaborate  account,  by  Dr  Pearson,  of  some 
ancient  metallic  arms  and  utensils  found  in  the  river  Witham,  near  Lincoln,  which  he 
concludes  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  to  be  composed  of  copper,  alloyed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  tin.  The  presence  of  nickel  existing  in  small  quantity  in 
the  ancient  Celtic  weapons,  may  be  interesting,  as  assisting  to  discover  the  localities 
of  the  mines  from  which  the  copper  was  obtained,  as  it  evidently  accompanies  the 
copper  only  as  an  impurity  which  is  by  no  means  general  in  copper  ores ;  and  these 
Celtic  weapons  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Roman  manufacture,  and  to  have 
been  received  from  them  by  the  Celts  in  barter.”” 

Analysis  of  the  Roman  pot,  by  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  : 

“  The  metal  was  covered  by  a  green  crust  and  much  corroded.  The  piece  used 
in  analysis  was  filed,  but  not  so  as  to  efface  completely  the  corroded  spots  :  it  was  hard, 
and  had  a  greyish  colour. 

“  The  metal  was  heated  with  nitric  acid  ;  and  after  the  separation  of  the  oxide  of 
tin,  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  sulphate 
of  lead  was  washed  and  separated,  and  the  copper  was  then  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  the  sulphuret  of  copper  decomposed  by. dilute  nitric  acid;  and  the  oxide 
precipitated  by  potash  :  the  iron  was  then  peroxidised  by  nitric  acid,  and  precipi¬ 
tated  by  ammonia. 


“22  02  grains  gave 

Oxide  of  Copper  .  22'80  =  18*20  metal,  or  per  cent.  82  65 

Oxide  of  Tin  .  2*95  =  2*32  „  10-54 

Sulphate  of  Lead .  1  -61  =  1*10  „  5-00 

Oxide  of  Iron  .  0-08  =  0  0 5  „  0-23 

Loss .  0-35  „  1-58 


22  02  „  100-00” 


Analysis  of  the  shield,  by  T.  H.  Henry,  F.R.S.  : 

“  The  metal,  when  cleaned  by  a  little  acetic  acid  and  filing,  presented  the  usual 
colour  and  appearance  of  gun  metal.  It  was  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  oxide  of 
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tin  separated  and  weighed,  the  copper  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sul- 
phuret  of  copper  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  potash  ;  after  the 
precipitation  of  the  copper  from  the  solution,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  nickel 
was  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  On  dissolving  a  portion  of  this  oxide  of  nickel 
in  borax,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  and  afterwards  reducing  it  by  the  interior  flame, 
the  clear  glass  produced  was  found  to  be  coloured  of  a  pale  blue  by  cobalt. 


“  I. — 20*43  grains  gave 

Oxide  of  Copper  .  22*39  =  17*87  metal,  or  per  cent.  87*50 

Oxide  of  Tin  .  3*02  =  2*37  „  11*62 

“  II. — 40*87  grains  gave 

Oxide  of  Copper  .  44*82  =  35*78  „  87*55 

Oxide' of  Tin  .  6*10=  4*79  „  11*72 

Oxide  of  Nickel  .  0*21  =  0*16  „  .  0*40 


40*73  „  9.9*67 


I  remain,  dear  Sir, 


Yours  very  truly, 


“  To  Charles  C.  Babington,  Esq.” 


T.  H.  HENRY;’ 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

PI.  2.  Interior  of  shield  with  circular  ornament. 

PI.  3.  Exterior  of  the  same. 

PI.  4.  Fig.  1.  Interior  of  shield  with  serpentine  ornament. 
Figs.  2,  3.  Button  for  suspension. 

Figs.  4,  5.  Small  conical  boss  hiding  the  rivet. 

PI.  5.  Exterior  of  same  shield. 


.  *  *.  - 
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A  CATALOGUE 


OF  THE  BOOKS  BEQUEATHED  TO  CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE  (a.  d.  1439),  BY  THOMAS  MARKAUNT, 

WITH  THEIR  PRICES. 

TRANSCRIBED  FROM  A  CONTEMPORARY  REGISTER  ON  VELLUM  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THAT  COLLEGE,  WITH  EXPLANATORY  AND 
HISTORICAL  OBSERVATIONS,  BY 

JAMES  ORCHARD  HALLIWELL,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 


The  will  of  Thomas  Markaunt,  “  clericus  in  villa  Cantab  rigiae, 11  is  preserved  in 
Corpus  Christi  College  (MS.  No.  232.)  and  dated  the  4th  of  November,  1439.  He 
leaves  the  whole  of  his  books  to  the  library  of  that  College,  under  the  condition 
that  they  be  placed  in  cases  similar  to  those  of  Gotham  and  Zink,  which  had  been 
benefactors  in  like  manner  to  the  University,  of  which  they  had  formerly  been  chan¬ 
cellors.  Markaunt  was  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College  and  proctor  of  the  University 
in  1417,  and  he  was  so  much  esteemed  that  in  1440,  the  year  after  his  decease,  it 
was  agreed  that  every  fellow  of  the  college  should  swear  upon  his  first  admission 
that  he  would  take  all  possible  care  that  Markaunt’s  books  should  be  in  no  way 
injured ;  and  that  he  would  continually  pray  for  his  soul,  and  for  the  soul  of  his 
parents,  as  for  those  of  other  benefactors.  In  the  same  manuscript  (No.  232.)  is 
preserved  a  list  of  the  books  which  Markaunt  presented  to  the  college,  and  also 
another  list  which  mentions  the  price  at  which  each  was  purchased.  So  curious 
and  singular  a  document  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  who  have  any  connexion 
with  the  University  ;  I  have  therefore  transcribed  the  whole  of  the  former  list  with 
the  prices  taken  from  the  latter.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  original  manu¬ 
script  the  “  incipits  ”  of  the  second  and  of  the  penultimate  folios  are  given,  but  it 
has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  copy  them. 

“  Ilic  incipit  registrum  magistri  Thomw  Markaunt  de  numerositate  librorum  suorum 
cum  eorum,  contentis ,  quos  contulit  ad  utilitatem  sociorum  collegii  Corporis  Christi  studen- 
tium .” 

1.  Moralia  Gregorii.  vj.li. 

2.  Alia  moralia  Gregorii.  vj.li.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

3.  Magister  historiarum  cum  allegoriis.  xxvj.s.  viij.d. 

4.  Hugo  de  Vienna  super  Jeremiam.  iij.li. 

5.  Crisostomus  de  opere  imperfecto.  xxvj.s.  viij.d. 

6.  Glossa  communis  super  epistolas  Pauli,  xxiij.s.  viij.d. 
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7.  Stephanus  Cantuariensis  super  Pentateucon.  ij.li. 

8.  Concordantias  magnae.  v.li. 

9.  Augustini  opera  varia.  iiij.li. 

10.  Augustinus  de  civitate  Dei.  ij.li. 

11.  Egidius  super  primum  summarum.  i.li. 

12.  Ambrosius  in  exameron,  et  Augustinus  in  Enchiridion,  xx.s. 

13.  Hugo  de  Vienna  super  Ysayam  et  Ezechielem.  iiij.li. 

14.  Expositio  super  summas.  Egidius  de  peccato  originali.  Theoremata  de 
corpore  Christi  et  de  regimine  principum.  ij.li.  vj  s.  viij.d. 

15.  Gregorius  super  homelias  evangelistarum.  xiiij.s. 

16.  Bonaventura  super  secundum  summarum.  xxiiij.s. 

17.  Magister  summarum  et  Boecius  de  corpore  Christi.  Idem  de  trinitate  et 
de  ebdomadibus,  et  de  duabus  naturis  et  una  natura.  Item  quatuor  libri  Johannis 
Damasceni  de  incomprehensibilitate  Christi  et  aliis.  Idem  de  amatoribus  mundi.  Idem 
de  centum  heresibus.  Item  Boecius  de  fide  Christiana,  xx.s. 

18.  Thomas  de  veritatibus.  xx.s. 

19.  Aristoteles  de  secretis  secretorum  cum  expositione  Baeonae.  vj  s.  viij.d. 

20.  Ligenda  sanctorum,  xxvij.s. 

21.  Liber  diversorum  tractatuum.  De  oratione  Dominica.  De  officio  missae  et 
regula  fratrum  minorum.  De  vita  Prothaplasti.  Epistola  Methodii  de  inicio  et  pro- 
gressu  mundi  et  de  die  judicii.  De  speculo  mundi.  Purgatorium  sancti  Patricii. 
Item  oracio  ejusdem.  Itinerarium  domini  Johannis  Maundevyle  militis.  Tractatus 
de  presbytero  Johanne.  Itinerarium  fratris  Odorici  ordinis  fratrum  minorum.  Trac¬ 
tatus  Francisci  Petrarchae  de  Waltero  Marthione  et  Grisild’  uxore  ejus.  De  tribus 

magis  regibus.  De  secundo  philosopho.  De  vita  et  passione  sancti  Thomae.  De 

* 

Sarasenis  et  eorum  observationibus.  De  Machameto  et  ejus  legibus.  viij.s. 

22.  Gregorius  super  Ezechielem.  xvj.s. 

23.  Distinctiones  Gorham,  xij.s. 

24.  Distinctiones  Januensis.  Tractatus  de  passione  Christi.  et  proverbia  Hu- 
gonis  de  Sancto  Victore.  xx.s. 

25.  Tabula  Deveroys  super  Ethica.  viij.s.  viij.d. 

26.  Dionisius  Ariopagita  de  celesti  ierarcha.  De  divinis  nominibus.  De  mistica 
theologia.  De  decern  ejus  diversis  epistolis,  et  omnes  cum  commentis  infra  scriptis. 
primo  Hugonis  de  Sancto  Victore.  secundo  domini  Johannis  Scoti.  tertio  domini 
Johannis  Saraseni.  et  cum  glosis  Anastasii  Apostolicae  sedis  bibliotecarii  de  Graeco 
in  Latinum  translatis.  item  beati  confessoris  Maximi.  Item  beati  Johannis  Sito- 
politani.  Et  in  fine  est  unum  aliud  commentum  magis  clarum  sine  una  transla- 
tione.  v.li. 

27.  Extractus  doctoris  de  Lira  super  multos  libros  de  Biblia,  cum  duobus 
Gregorii.  xiij.s.  iiij.d. 

28.  Postillae  super  Genesin,  Exodum,  Proverbium,  Ecclesiasticen,  Regum,  Thobiam, 
Esterum,  Esdram  et  Machabeum.  xiij.s.  iiij.d. 

29.  Reductorium  morale  super  libros  Bibliae.  xl.s. 
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SO.  [Omitted  in  both  lists.] 

31.  Brito  in  summa  de  verbis  Biblise.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

32.  Psalterium  glosatum.  xl.s. 

33.  Themata  divisa  cum  sermonibus  Bonaventure.  Sermones  Dominicales  et 
sanctorum  cum  concordantiis  et  tabulis  ad  eosdem.  viij.s. 

34.  Sanctus  Thomas  Secunda  Secundae.  ij.li.  xiij.s.  iiij.d. 

35.  Januensis  in  suo  catholicon.  vj.li.  xvj.s.  viij.d. 

36.  Uguncio.  xvj.s. 

37.  Pupilla  cum  pastorale  Gregorii.  xl.s. 

38.  Textus  logicae  novae  et  veteris.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

39.  Waleys  super  decern  libros  de  civitate  Dei.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

40.  Summa  theologiae  cum  questionibus.  de  animalibus  et  de  anima.  viij.s. 

41.  Parisiensis  de  viciis.  xxvj.s.  viij.d. 

42.  Kylwarby  super  libros  priorum.  Thom,  de  Aquino  super  libros  posteriorum 
cum  quibusdam  naturalibus  et  logicalibus.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

43.  Libellus  de  preparatione  cordis,  x.s. 

44.  Alyngton  super  predicamenta.  de  virtutibus.  de  tempore  et  materia  et  forma, 
de  anima.  de  ydeis.  de  incarnatione  verbi.  Utilia  secundum  Burleygh.  De  abso- 
luta  veritate  futurorum.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

45.  Libellus  Wyklef  qui  incipit  Juvenum  rogatibus.  iij.s. 

46.  Formula  noviciorum.  v.s. 

47.  Liber  de  amore,  cum  aliis  tractatibus  Iticardi  Heremite.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

48.  Tabula  Martini  super  decreta  et  decretalia.  xx.s. 

49.  Casuarium  decretorum.  viij.s. 

50.  Liber  decretorum.  ij.li. 

51.  Expositio  Aspair  super  libros  phisicorum  coeli  et  mundi.  de  generatione  et 
corruptione  metheorum.  De  anima.  De  vegetalibus  et  plantis.  de  sensu  et  sensato. 
de  memoria  et  reminiscentia.  de  sompno  et  vigilia.  de  longitudine  et  brevitate  vite. 
undecim  libri  metheorum.  tabula  Augustini  de  spiritu  et  anima.  De  secundo  phi- 
losopho  quidam  libellus.  x.s. 

52.  Missale.  ij.li.  xiij.s.  iiij.d. 

53.  Belial.  Item  Bartholomei  quaedam  breves  questiones  dominicales.  iiij.s. 

54.  Portiferium.  iij.li.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

55.  Biblia.  iij.li.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

56.  Concordantie  abbreviate,  iiij.s. 

57.  Textus  Naturalis  philosophise,  viij.s. 

58.  Textus  philosophise,  x.s. 

59.  Thomas  de  veritatibus  theologiae.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

60.  Libellus  partim  logicalis  partim  naturalis,  &c.  ij.s. 

61.  Codex,  viij.s. 

62.  Textus  ethicorum  cum  magnis  moralibus.  xx.d. 

63.  Liber  moralis  philosophise.  Questiones  Burleygh  mote  et  solute  super 
decern  libros  Ethicorum.  Capitula  Eustracii  super  libros  ethicorum.  Gonclusiones 
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Burleygh  super  libros  ethicorum.  Textus  ethicorum  cum  expositione  sancti  Thomse. 
Yconomia  Aristotelis  cum  expositione  Bartholomaei  de  Burgis.  Yconomia  Bernardi 
cuidam  militi  per  modum  epistolae.  Questiones  motae  super  octo  libros  politicorum. 
Textus  politicorum  cum  expositione  Petri  de  Alverna  in  margine  Rethorica  Aris- 
totilis.  Y allata  cum  expositione  fratris  Egidii  de  Roma  ordinis  fratrum  heremitarum. 
Aristoteles  de  bona  fortuna  cum  expositione  fratris  Egidii.  Liber  de  vita  Aristo¬ 
telis.  Liber  de  morte  Aristotelis  cum  prologo  precedente.  Liber  de  Secretis  Se- 
cretorum  cum  prologo  ejusdem.  eciam  precedente  capitulorum  divisione  per  primam 
secundam  et  tertiam  partes,  cum  quibusdam  expositionibus  fratris  Rogeri  Baconis 
de  ordine  minorum.  x.li. 

64.  Textus  tocius  veteris  logicae  et  novae  logicse  libri  Elencorum  et  Topico- 
rum.  ij.s.  vj.d. 

65.  Rhetliorica  Tullii.  ij.s.  vj.d. 

66.  Bertiarius  cum  quodam  tractatu  de  virtutibus  cardinalibus.  Versus  de 
contemptu  mundi.  Dubia  psalterii.  iij.s. 

67.  Liber  dictaminis.  Formula  dictandi.  Tria  sunt.  Sompniale  delucidarium 
Phamonis.  Alanus  de  planctu.  Tragediae  Senecae  cum  quibusdam  litteris  Latinis 
et  Anglicis  formatis.  Rethorica  dictandi  magistri  Thomae  de  Novo  Mercatu.  Papa 
stupor  mundi.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

68.  Liber  grammaticalis.  Cartuar’  in  Latinum.  Nominale  in  Gallicis  Latinis 
et  Anglicis.  Litterae  Gallicae.  Orthographia  in  Gallicis.  Cartuar’  in  Gallicis. 
Opiniones  Wyklef,  cum  aliis.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

69.  Sequenciarum  glosatum.  verbale.  cum  multis  aliis.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

70.  Algorismus  cum  magistro  Thoma  de  Novo  Mercatu  exponendum.  Algo- 
risrnus  de  minuciis.  Compotus  ecclesiasticus.  Tractatus  de  opera.  Theorica  plane- 
tarum.  Musica  Boetii  abbreviata.  Sufficiencia  musicae  organicae.  Musica  Boecii 
abbreviata  per  Johannem  de  muris.  Alius  tractatus  de  distantu.  vj.s.  viij.d. 

71.  Compendium  logicae  ac  philosophise  tam  naturalis  quam  moralis  quam 
theologiae,  cum  sermonibus  in  fine,  xiij.s.  iiij.d. 

72.  Liber  de  Apocalipsi  in  Gallicis,  cum  quadam  pictura  exprimente  historias 
ejusdam.  ij.s. 

73.  Psalterium  beatae  Mariae  cum  vita  Roberti  de  Cecilie.  Boecius  de  dis- 
ciplina  scholarium.  ij.s. 

74*.  Quaternus  sophistriae.  xij.d. 

75.  Liber  canticorum  musicalium  et  aliorum.  iij.s. 

[The  penult,  folio  commenced  with  the  words  “  and  as  I  wente,1’  which  shews 
that  there  must  have  been  English  songs  in  this  book.] 

76.  Liber  privilegiorum  et  statutorum  Universitatis  Cantabrigiae  qui  remaneat 
in  cista.  v.s. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  cost  of  these  books  was  therefore  £104.  12e.  3d., 
a  very  large  sum  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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According  to  Masters,  in  his  History  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  all  the  books 
of  Markaunt’s  donation  were  lost  or  dispersed  before  the  time  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
certainly  before  the  second  munificent  literary  gift  to  that  College  by  that  prelate. 
Most  of  them  appear  indeed  to  have  been  long  since  dispersed  ;  but  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tracing  one  of  Markaunt’s  volumes,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
whole  collection,  to  the  present  library.  The  No.  21  in  the  preceding  list,  which 
contains  several  legends,  itineraries  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  other  matters,  now  forms 
No.  275  in  the  present  collection  of  manuscripts  at  Corpus  Christi  College  ;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  description  in  the  ancient  catalogue  is  perfectly  accu¬ 
rate  and  tolerably  diffuse.  The  knowledge  of  this  imparts  additional  value  to  the 
remainder  of  the  catalogue. 

Markaunt  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  antiquary,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  formed  a  systematic  collection  of  the  privileges  and  statutes 
of  the  University.  This  collection  is  described  at  No.  76  of  the  preceding  cata¬ 
logue,  and  after  having  been  twice  lost  from  the  college  library,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Robert  Hare,  a  celebrated  Cambridge  antiquary  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  presented  it  to  the  University,  in  whose  possession  it  yet  remains,  having  however 
unfortunately  suffered  a  mutilation  of  a  few  leaves  at  the  end.  Were  we  disposed 
to  renew  the  vain  contest  between  Caius  and  Twyne  on  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
sister  universities,  it  would  be  a  fact  not  to  be  altogether  passed  over  in  silence  that 
Cambridge,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  could  boast  of  an  antiquarian  member  who 
made  an  historical  collection  of  its  early  charters  and  statutes. 


Observations  on  the  preceding  catalogue : — 

18.  Thomas,  i.  e.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

19.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  copy  of  Bacon’s  Commentary  on  Aristotle  is  at 
present  known  to  exist. 

25.  Deveroys.  Forte  Averroes. 

28.  A  MS.  answering  this  description  is  in  the  University  Library. 

44.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  Burleygh  here  alluded  to  is 
Walter  Burley  of  Oxford. 

47-  The  “  Ricardus  Heremita”  is  Richard  Hampole,  a  well  known  writer  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

51.  This  “  Aspall”  is  probably  a  mistake  in  the  MS.  for  “  Aristotelis.” 

61.  No  other  title  is  given  to  this  book  in  either  list. 

70.  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  first  treatise  in  this  volume,  which  is  described 
as  a  tract  on  algorism  with  the  commentary  of  Thomas  of  Newmarket,  was  a  copy 
of  the  metrical  tract  on  that  subject  by  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  “  Rara  Mathematica.”  The  “  tractatus  de  minutiis,”  a  treatise  on 
fractions,  was  probably  that  by  Johannes  de  Sacro-Bosco ;  while  the  tracts  imme¬ 
diately  following,  one  on  the  sphere  and  the  other  on  ecclesiastical  computation, 
were  in  all  probability  the  works  of  the  same  author  upon  those  subjects,  which 
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are  seldom  found  separated  in  manuscripts  of  this  class.  Another  article  merits 
a  remark,  viz.  the  abridgement  of  the  treatise  on  music  of  Boetius  by  John  de 
Muris,  which  is  very  rare  in  MS.,  the  only  other  copy  that  I  can  at  present  call 
to  mind  being  in  MS.  Lansd.  762.  John  de  Muris  composed  also  an  epitome  of 
the  arithmetic  of  Boetius,  which  was  published  on  the  Continent  (c.  1500),  in  a 
small  quarto  volume,  without  date,  place,  or  name  of  printer ;  and  of  which  only  one 
copy  is  known  to  exist. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  whole  of  the  books  presented  to 
the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  by  Markaunt  were  manuscripts,  although  it  is 
singular  that  apparently  very  few  of  any  real  antiquity  found  their  way  into  his 
hands.  Perhaps  Markaunt  and  the  other  bibliomaniacs  of  the  fifteenth  century  pre¬ 
ferred  (like  many  of  our  day)  the  newest  books,  and  this  may  explain  the  reason 
why  some  of  our  most  valuable  Saxon  codices  have  been  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  the  trash  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  such  authors,  whose  works,  even  on  the  fairest 
vellum,  scarcely  merit  their  room  in  our  libraries.  Yet  we  find  that  these  very 
works,  which  are  now  so  lightly  esteemed,  bear  the  very  highest  price  in  Mar- 
kaunt’s  catalogue  ;  and  that  the  prices  of  books  in  the  year  1439  bear  almost  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  value  at  the  present  time.  Thus  the  curious  tract  of  Wicklif 
(No.  45)  is  marked  3s.,  and  the  tract  (No.  75)  containing  songs  with  music  and  the 
words  in  Latin  and  English  is  marked  at  the  same  price.  Richard  Hampole’s  tract 
“  de  amore  ”  was  purchased  for  6s.  8d. ;  but  the  “  meditationes  Sancti  Bernardi  ”  is 
valued  at  £2.  Another  very  curious  volume,  (No.  66,)  which  most  probably  con¬ 
tained  several  political  songs  and  some  of  the  poems  of  Walter  Mapes,  is  again 
valued  at  3s.,  while  a  copy  of  the  “  Catholicon  Januensis”  (No.  35)  is  marked  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  £6.  16s.  8d.,  which  is  worth  £50.  at  least  of  our  money.  The 
gift  of  Markaunt  was  very  munificent,  and  in  its  time  was  as  valuable  as  the 
collection  afterwards  left  by  his  successor,  which  was  destined  to  make  celebrated 
and  revered,  as  long  as  literature  shall  last,  the  name  of  its  noble  possessor. 

Besides  the  copy  of  the  will  abovementioned  and  the  register  which  I  have  just 
transcribed,  the  same  manuscript  contains  another  catalogue  of  books  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  their  prices,  which  does  not  however  present  many  works  of  much 
interest.  Immediately  following  this  second  catalogue  is  another  register,  under  the 
following  title  :  — 

“  Registrum  magistri  Thomse  Markaunt  consortis  et  confratris  Collegii  Corporis 
Christi  et  sanctse  M arise  Cantabrigiae,  cujus  animse  propicietur  omnipotens,  qui  ab 
hujus  mundi  transiit  miseria  anno  Domini  1439,  et  regis  Henrici  VI.  post  con- 
questum  18°,  mensis  Novembris  die  16,  Littera  dominicalis  D.” 

This  second  register  contains  a  complete  list  of  all  those  who  borrowed  books 
from  Markaunt’s  library,  from  the  year  1440  to  1516,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
masters  during  that  time,  and  a  list  of  the  fellows  of  the  college  in  1517,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  fellows  in  that  year  was  seven. 
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The  family  of  Freville,  whose  history  I  have  attempted  to  investigate,  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  powerful  during  the  middle  ages, 
but  as  having  more  especial  claims  on  this  Society  on  account  of  the  high  rank  and 
large  estates  it  held  for  a  long  period  in  the  County  of  Cambridge. 

Its  founder,  Barnard  de  Freville,  accompanied  the  Norman  Conqueror  to  England, 
and  probably  took  his  name  from  a  small  village  still  called  Freville,  in  Normandy.  Of 
his  immediate  successors  we  know  nothing.  They  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  Norfolk, 
as,  before  the  year  1138,  Robert  de  Freville  granted  the  town  of  Bagthorpe  to  the 
priory  of  Castle  Acre1.  There  are  several  deeds  of  his  in  the  Register  of  Castle  Acre, 
among  the  witnesses  to  which  occur  the  names  of  Ralph,  Robert,  and  Drogo,  his  sons ; 
Emma  and  Matilda  de  Freville,  and  Baldwin  de  Freville;  Ralph,  the  eldest,  confirmed 
his  father’s  grants,  as  did  after  him  Gerard  de  Camville,  who,  I  presume,  married  one 
of  his  co-heirs.  Osbert  de  Giffard,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  Isabella  de  Freville, 
also  confirmed  their  grants.  This  Osbert  joined  the  Barons  against  King  John,  and 
was  probably  taken  prisoner,  as  his  wife  three  times  had  letters  of  safe  conduct  to 
come  to  the  king  to  treat  of  his  ransom2;  after  this,  in  1223,  he  was  governor  of 
Windsor  and  Odyham  Castles,  and  in  1225,  of  Lincoln3;  at  his  death  in  1229,  his 
wife  was  left  his  executrix4. 

Besides  this  family  at  Bagthorpe,  there  was  a  Baldwin  Freville  (perhaps  the  one 
who  witnessed  the  deed  of  Robert  to  Castle  Acre),  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  held  lands  of  the  Baliols,  in  Wimbotsham,  Norfolk5.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Roger,  to  whom  Hamon  L’Envese  conveyed  a  carucate  of  land  in  Wimbotsham,  1228 6. 

i  Reg.  Castle  Acre,  Harl.  MS.  2110.  2  Rot.  Lit.  Claus.,  17  &  18  K.  John. 

3  Hoare’s  Wilts.  4  Rot.  Fin.  13  H.  III. 

5  Deed  in  Bloomfield’s  Norfolk.  6  Bloomfield’s  Norfolk. 
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In  1199,  Roger  Freville  paid  205.  to  Adam  de  Mountford1;  and  about  the  same  time 
he  claimed  the  right  of  presenting  to  the  church  at  Willingham2.  He  also  appears, 
with  Isabella,  the  wife  of  William  de  Huntingfield,  in  a  law-suit,  temp.  John3 :  this 
Isabella  was  a  Freville4 ;  and  we  may  therefore  presume,  a  relation  of  his. 

Another  Roger  married  Sibilla,  a  Warwickshire  heiress,  supposed  by  Dugdale  to 
be  a  Fitz- Allan ;  he  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  Kenilworth  Priory5,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  son,  Richard,  who  granted  a  mill,  &c.  to  Combe  Abbey6.  This  Richard 
seems  to  have  died  without  issue,  as  his  sisters,  Sibilla  and  Agatha  (the  former  of  whom 
married  Robert  Chatwode ;  the  latter,  Geoffrey  de  Thurville,  and  afterwards  Hamon 
l’Estrange)  confirmed  his  grants  to  Combe. 

I  have  been  unable  to  connect  these  scattered  branches  with  the  main  line,  though 
I  have  no  doubt,  with  more  time  and  experience,  it  might  easily  be  done.  I  have, 
however,  thought  it  worth  while  to  record  them  such  as  they  are,  as  they  may  perhaps 
be  of  some  assistance  to  any  one  who  is  pursuing  the  same  enquiries. 

The  first  direct  ancestor  of  the  Frevilles  of  Cambridgeshire,  whom  I  have  been  able 
to  trace,  is  Sir  Richard,  described  in  a  pedigree  of  the  family,  in  the  College  of  Arms7, 
as  of  Seaming,  in  Norfolk;  whence  we  may  presume  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
Norfolk  branch,  as  they  granted  lands  at  Seaming  to  Castle  Acre  Priory8.  His  son, 
Sir  Baldwin,  raised  his  fortunes  by  marrying  Lucia,  the  heir  of  the  Eschalers  or  De 
Scalariis  family,  through  whom  he  obtained  the  manors  of  Caxton  and  W.  Wratting, 
in  Cambs.,  and  N.  Munden,  in  Herts.  He  bought  her  wardship  of  the  king,  in  1 231 9 ; 
and  she  was  probably  dead  in  1246,  as  in  that  year  he  confirmed  her  grants  to 
St  Neot’s  Priory10. 

Sir  Baldwin  left  two  sons,  Richard  and  Baldwin :  the  former,  ancestor  of  the 
Frevilles  of  Shelford ;  the  latter,  of  the  family  at  Tamworth.  There  was  also  a  Sir 
Saier  de  Freville,  who  had  large  property  in  Cambridgeshire11,  and  who,  I  presume, 
was  their  brother,  As  the  younger  branch  became  extinct  in  a  few  generations,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  follow  their  fortunes  first. 

I  Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  Norf.,  1  John.  2  Abb.  Placit.  temp.  John. 

3  Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  Ebor.,  temp.  John.  4  Dugdale’s  Monasticon. 

5  Reg.  Kenilworth,  Harl.  MSS.  6  Reg.  Cumbe,  Cott.  MSS. 

7  College  of  Arms,  C.  41,  fol.  15.  It  is  signed  Nicholas  Freville,  1666.  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy 
of  this  pedigree,  as  also  for  other  valuable  information,  to  Gordon  Gyll,  Esq.,  who  has  paid  great 
attention  to  the  family  history  of  this  county,  as  also  to  that  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire. 

8  Bloomfield’s  Norfolk. 

9  Rot.  Fin.  15  H.  III. 

Transcript  of  deed  by  Sir  Richard  St  George,  Lansd.  MSS.  863.  Among  the  witnesses  to  this 

deed  occur  Sir  James  de  Freville  and  William  de  Freville.  The  former  may,  perhaps,  be  the 

James  who  was  on  a  Jury,  circ.  8  E.  I.  (1279)  to  decide  a  cause  between  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Crown,  as  to  the  right  of  the  former  to  coin  money.  (Rot.  Lit.  Claus.)  There  was  also  a  James 
Freville,  of  Yorkshire,  whose  son  Thomas  was,  in  1312,  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  Roger  Ughtred  and 
wife,  in  which  it  appears  that  James  Freville,  then  dead,  was  living  in  1308.  (Rot.  Lit.  Claus.  2  E.  II.) 

Besides  these,  a  Gilbert  Freville,  of  Yorkshire,  paid  a  fine  for  one  knight’s  fee  in  1282;  and  in  the 

same  year,  Roger  de  Freville  performs  military  service,  due  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  Wales. 
(Pari.  Writs,  10  E.  I.) 

II  Rot.  Hundr. 
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Sir  Alexander  Freville,  by  marriage  with  Joan  Cromwell,  acquired 
a  share  of  the  immense  estates  of  the  Marmions,  and  amongst  them 
of  Tamworth  Castle.  He  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a  Baron  in 
1327,  being  the  first  and  last  of  his  race  who  received  that  honour1. 

His  arms  are  thus  given  in  a  roll  of  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century2:  jfctre  ®Ugaun&re  tie  frefotle,  tic  or  a  une  crotg  magcle  tic 
tier  ct  tic  goul.  These  charges  are  evidently  assumed  from  the  Mar-  Maxmion. 
mion  coat.  His  son  bore  the  arms  slightly  different :  j&tr  Banticfojme  tic  frctuUle,  tic 
or  a  unc  crotg  tic  goulcg  a  leg  magclcg  tic  tier:  by  which  I  suppose  is 
meant  that  the  cross  was  charged  with  a  few  mascles,  not  mas- 
cled  all  over3.  After  his  father’s  death,  Sir  Baldwyn  changed  the 
plain  cross  into  a  cross  patonce,  and  retained  only  five  mascles  or 
lozenges,  as  appears  from  a  Boll  of  Arms,  temp.  E.  III.  He  bore  as 
a  crest  two  legs  reversed  couped  at  the  knee,  armed  and  spurred,  on 
a  cap  of  maintenance.  This  crest  appears  on  a  deed  dated  3  E.  III.  Sir  Alexander  Freville. 
(1329.)  The  second  Sir  Baldwin  bore  a  plume  of  feathers  as  a  crest,  as  may  be  seen 
from  another  deed4  dated  33  E.  III.  (1359.)  The  lozenges  in  the 
arms  seem  to  have  been  gradually  dropped  till  the  coat  became  or.  a 
cross  patonce  gu,  in  which  form  it  appears  in  many  church- windows  in 
Warwickshire5,  and  is  quartered  by  the  Ferrers,  Willoughbys,  & c.  The 
third  Sir  Baldwin  was  a  claimant  of  the  championship  of  England 
(1377),  in  right  of  descent  from  Philip  Marmyon,  and  of  the  tenure 
of  Tamworth;  his  claims  were,  however,  rejected  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Frevme  of  Tamworth. 
Dymoke,  in  right  of  the  manner  of  Scrivelsby,  Lincolnshire,  which  had  descended  to  him 
also  from  the  Marmions6.  The  last  Sir  Baldwyn  died  a  minor,  and  the  estates  went 
to  his  three  sisters ;  Tamworth  Castle  being  given  to  the  eldest,  Elizabeth  Ferrers, 
from  whom  it  descended  through  the  Devereux  and  Shirley  families  to  the  present  Earl 
Ferrers.  The  second,  Margaret,  by  her  first  husband,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  left 
descendants,  who  became  extinct  in  the  sixth  generation7.  She  survived  her  second 
husband,  and  is  buried  with  him  in  Middleton  Church,  Warwickshire,  where  there  is  a 
brass  to  their  memory.  It  represents  a  judge  in  his  robes  and  a  lady  in  a  widow’s 
dress;  one  shield  remains  with  the  Freville  arms  and  this  inscription:  fflie  latent  tins 
i&tcartiug  Bgngfiam  mtleg  &  3Jugttctart'  lie  banfeo  tint  Regtg  gut  obitt  tut  mail  ano  tint  JBtllto 
ccccdribl  Cft  tina  J&argartta  gut  congorg  guor’  atabg  pptrtetur  titug  amen.  The  third,  Joyce, 
married  Roger  Aston,  and  became  the  ancestress  of  the  Lords  Aston,  of  Forfar. 

To  return  to  the  Shelford  branch.  Sir  Richard  was  not  of  age  when  his  father 
died,  and  his  wardship  was  given  to  the  Queen.  He  confirmed  his  father’s  grants  to 


1  Dugdale’s  Baronage. 

2  Printed  at  Oxford,  1748,  as  “  Nomina  et  Insignia  Gentilitia.” 

3  I  should  here  observe,  that  in  all  drawings  this  cross  appears  lozengy  vair  &  gu,  which  I  suppose 
i6  the  more  correct  blazon,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  mascles  vair. 

4  Harl.  MSS.  506.  5  Dugdale’s  Warwickshire.  6  Dugdale’s  Baronage. 

7  See  “  Glossary  of  Heraldry,”  Parker,  1847,  under  “  Marshalling,”  where  the  quarterings  are  all 
given,  though  numerous  mistakes  are  made  in  the  pedigree. 
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St  Neot’s  Priory,  in  1263,  and  had  various  military  summons  from  the  year  1277  to 
1297  h  In  1287  he  was  summoned  to  a  military  council  to  be  held  at  Gloucester, 
before  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall ;  and  in  1297  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Array  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon. 

His  son,  Sir  John,  was,  in  1308,  summoned  with  his  wife  to  attend  the  coronation 
in  the  train  of  the  King  and  Queen2.  He  appears  in  the  Roll  of  Arms  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  as,  «Strr  Jioljan 
Uc  fteutlc,  tic  goulcs  a  ti}  crcscauns  Uc  crmgnc.  This  shield  was  borne 
by  all  his  descendants.  His  crest  is  thus  generally  given :  Out  of  a 
ducal  coronet  or,  an  old  man’s  head,  couped  below  the  shoulders, 
ppr.  vested  gu.  turned  back  erm.,  on  his  head  a  cap  of  the  third,  tas- 
selled  of  the  first.  He  is  supposed  to  have  founded  or  re-built  the 
Chancel  of  Little  Shelford,  as  a  handsome  founder’s  tomb  in  the  N.  Freviiie  of  sheiford. 

wall  commemorates  him.  It  consists  of  a  canopied  recess,  with  crockets  and  finials, 
under  which  lies  the  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  knight,  in  stone.  This  figure  may  vie  with 
any  in  beauty  and  grace ;  the  head  reclines  on  a  cushion,  while  the  feet  are  supported 
by  a  lion :  no  trace  of  mail  remains,  having  been  probably  painted  on.  In  the  wall 
behind  it,  is  a  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  with  this  inscription  in  Lombardic  characters  : 

+  ICI  :  GIST  :  SIRE  :  IOHAN  :  DE  :  FRIVILE  : 

KE  :  FYST  :  SEIGNIOVR  :  DE  :  CESTE  :  VILE  : 

VOVS  :  KE  :  PAR  :  ICI  :  PASSET  : 

PAR  :  CHARITE  :  PVR  :  LVI  :  PRIET. 

This  tomb  has  been  very  well  engraved  in  Lysons’  Cambridgeshire.  To  the  west  of  it 
is  a  very  curious  monumental  arch  of  somewhat  earlier  character  ;  the  mouldings  are 
very  rich  ;  under  it  may  be  seen  the  top  of  a  stone  coffin.  In  raising  the  floor  of  the 
Church,  not  long  since,  the  coffin  was  uncovered,  and  was  found  to  contain  the 

body,  probably  of  a  female,  wrapped  in  lead ;  the  hair  was  very  long  and  black.  To 

whom  this  tomb  belongs  cannot  now  be  ascertained :  it  may  have  been  that  of 
Eleanora  de  Freville:  she  did  not,  however,  die  till  after  13163.  Mabell,  the  mother 
of  Sir  John,  lived  till  after  1325,  so  it  can  hardly  belong  to  her4. 

Sir  John  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Richard,  of  whom  little  is  known.  His 

son,  however,  the  second  Sir  John,  who  married  Elena  Lucy,  was  a  person  of  great 

power  and  dignity.  He  received  constant  military  summons  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.5 ;  and  in  1345,  went  with  his  brother  Robert  into  Brittany6.  He  also  served  in 
Gascony. 

This  Sir  John  and  his  wife  were  considerable  benefactors  to  Little  Shelford  church ; 
they  seem  to  have  rebuilt  a  great  part  of  the  Chancel.  The  East  window,  which  fell 
down  some  years  ago,  is  rudely  sketched  in  the  Kerrick  collections,  British  Museum7 ; 
it  was  a  handsome  window,  of  very  early  perpendicular  work,  consisting  of  five  equal 

1  Pari.  Writ.  5—25  E.  I.  3  parl.  Writ.,  8  Feb.  1  E.  II. 

3  Nom.  Vill.,  9  E.  II.  4  Rot.  Esch.,  19  E.  II.,  in  Baker’s  MSS. 

5  Pari.  Writs.,  temp.  E.  III.  6  Feed.,  19  E.  III.  7  Add.  MSS.  6728. 
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lights,  of  which  the  two  outer  ones,  on  each  side,  were  united  under  secondary  arches, 
while  the  centre  light  was  supermullioned  and  transomed  in  the  head.  The  heads  of  the 
secondary  arches  were  filled  with  geometrical  tracery ;  and  at  the  apex  of  the  whole 
window  was  a  quatrefoil.  Of  the  stained  glass  which  once  filled  it,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  Cole’s  description  of  it  in  1742  \  and  from  scattered  notes  by  Bloomfield, 
Gough,  and  Layer.  The  arrangement  of  the  window  was  somewhat  as  follows :  each 
light  was  surrounded  by  a  border,  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  white  glass  painted  in  a 
pattern,  and  alternating  with  blue  or  red ;  at  the  bottom  was  a  coat  of  arms,  over  it 
the  figure  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  over  that  again  the  figure  of  a  saint ; 
across  the  whole  window  ran  the  following  legend :  “  ©rate  p  atab’g  3)oj)Ts  Jfrcbtll  et 
dPlcnc  ux'  dug  rt  Walter  Iftngd)  Meet'  ccclte3.”  Of  the  glass  that  filled  the  tracery 
nothing  is  recorded.  In  the  first  light  was  Sir  John  de  Freville,  kneeling,  and  holding  a 
scroll  with  these  words  :  &nna  mater  J&arte  genctrtctg  bomtnt  ora  pro  me.  Over  him  was 
probably  the  figure  of  St  Christopher,  and  under  him  the  arms  of  Freville,  gu:  3 
crescents  ermine.  The  border,  of  crescents,  taken  evidently  from  the  arms.  In  the 
second  light,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  with  his  arms ;  and  over  him  St  Anne.  The 
border  composed  of  A  crowned,  in  allusion  to  St  Anne.  The  centre  light  had  a  figure 
of  Edward  the  Third,  with  his  arms  ;  and  a  figure  of  St  Mary  above  :  the  border 
made  of  M  crowned.  The  fourth  light  had  a  figure  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of 
York,  with  his  arms;  over  him  St  Thomas:  the  border  of  crowned  T.  These  three 
figures  were  probably  standing.  The  fifth  light  had  the  figure  of  Lady  Elena  Freville 
kneeling,  from  her  hands  a  scroll  with  these  words :  j£ce  ®J)oma  J&artgr  #pt  ppictug 
cgto  mtbt  et  tgti  pcccatortfiug.  Behind  her  head  the  arms  of  Lucy,  gu :  crusuly  <§• 
3  lucies  hauriant,  or.  Under  her,  Freville  impaling  Lucy ;  while  in  the  head  of  the  light 
was  a  figure  of  St  George.  The  border  was  composed  of  lucies,  crosses  crosslet,  and 
crescents3.  It  is,  probably,  to  Sir  John  and  his  wife,  that  we  also  owe  the  screen  and 
stall-work  of  the  church  :  the  former  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  a  fragment  in  the 
tower  alone  remaining  to  shew  what  it  has  been.  The  latter  is  very  curious  :  the 
backs  only  are  left,  and  consist  of  pannels  painted  alternately  red  and  ermine,  the  red 
pannels  being  painted  with  crescents  of  the  other  colour ;  a  crest  of  quatrefoils  runs 
along  the  top,  in  some  of  which  are  shields  charged  with  ar.  a  cross  gu.  and  gu.  a  cross  ar. 
alternately  (perhaps  the  crosses  of  St  George  and  St  John).  Sir  John  de  Freville  died 
in  1372,  and  Walter  Knight  resigned  the  living  in  1393  ;  whence  we  may  conclude,  I 
think,  that  the  date  of  the  window  is  circ.  1370 — 1390.  Elena  de  Freville  died  in 
1380  ;  and  Layer  records  the  following  inscription  to  her  memory,  as  under  the  figure 
of  a  female  in  brass : 

P?tc  tacct  tina  (JFlcna  be  JfrebtU  que  obttt  b° 

Italenb  februartt  anno  Dnt  mtllto  ccclxxx0. 

i  Cole,  Vol.  xxn.  2  Cole,  Vol.  xvm. 

3  I  should  here  observe  that  the  names  of  four  of  the  Saints  are  conjectural.  Cole  says  that  there 
were  five,  but  could  only  make  out  St  George.  Bloomfield,  however,  mentions  St  George  and  St 
Christopher  as  in  the  same  windows.  The  inscriptions  from  the  figures  and  the  crowned  letters  seem 
to  point  out  the  figures  in  the  second  and  fourth  lights;  while  the  crowned  M  seems  naturally  to 
belong  to  St  Mary,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  occupied  the  centre-light. 
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The  inscription  was  gone  in  Cole’s  time,  who,  however,  gives  a  drawing  of  a  brass  to 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  belonged.  In  Plate  vm.  fig.  2,  will  be  found  an  accurate  fac¬ 
simile  of  his  very  rude  scratches.  They  have  been  considered  worthy  of  being  repro¬ 
duced  as  the  only  records  of  these  tombs,  though  of  course  very  inaccurate  and  unlike 
the  originals.  The  matrix  of  this  brass  remains  in  the  Chancel  of  Shelford  Church,  by 
which  it  appears  that  it  consisted  of  an  oblong  plate,  1ft.  8  in.  by  8  in.,  and  therefore  the 
canopy  and  figure  were  on  the  same  piece  of  metal.  By  comparing  it  with  the  brass  of 
Sir  Ralph  de  Knevynton,  1370,  in  Aveley  Church,  Essex1,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  original.  This  latter  brass  is  decidedly  of  Flemish  workmanship,  and  I  suspect  our 
figure  to  have  been  by  the  same  artist. 

Richard,  the  son  of  Sir  John,  died  in  1375,  without  issue,  when  some  part  of  the 
manor  of  Caxton  went  to  the  Burgoyne  family  by  marriage  with  Anne  Freville2.  He 
was  buried  in  Little  Shelford  Church,  and  the  following  inscription  to  his  memory  existed 
in  Layer’s  time :  tacct  tins  Rtcug  fufatlc  mtleg  tms  tetiug  bille  tic  pba  gf)dfort)  qut  obttt  t|° 

hie  scptfmbrtss  anno  tint  mccclxxb.  This  inscription  was  gone  in  Cole’s  time,  though  not  the 
brass  figure  to  which  it  belonged.  Cole’s  representation  of  it  will  be  found  in  Plate  vm. 
fig.  1.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  knight  in  bascinet,  camail,  jupon,  and  studded  cuisses, 
&c.,  resembling  somewhat  the  brass  to  one  of  the  Allington  family  in  Horseheath 
Church. 

Robert  de  Freville  and  his  son,  Thomas,  were  both  buried  in  Little  Shelford  Church, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  inscriptions  recorded  in  Baker3 : 

Robcrtus  tic  frebtlc  Rater  et  ijmsi  tint  t>*  frebile  obut  anno  tint  mtUto  crc  limttj 

qut  btc  tacet  et  ©lartcta  u.ror  rius. 

©bomag  frebtle  filtu<s  et  beresi  Robtt  frebtle  ofmt  anno  tint  mccccb0  qut  fyit  tacct  cum 
margarcta  uxore  gua. 

These  inscriptions  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  two  brasses,  lately  brought  to  light  from 
under  a  pew  in  the  Nave  (see  Plates  vi.  and  vii.),  which  are  exactly  of  the  same  date, 
and  by  the  same  hand  ;  the  time  of  their  execution  may  be  deduced  from  some  slight 
peculiarities  in  the  armour  of  the  male  figures :  the  taces,  or  skirt  of  overlapping  plates, 
which  depend  from  the  breastplate,  replaced  the  jupon  about  the  year  1400 4.  The  ca¬ 
mail,  or  mail-gorget,  which  covers  the  neck,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  found  during  the 
whole  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  went  out  of  use  about  1410 :  and  the  palettes 
which  cover  the  armpits  were  introduced  somewhere  between  these  dates,  though  nearer 
the  last ;  so  that  we  shall  be  very  nearly  right  in  ascribing  to  their  execution  the  date 
1405 — 10.5  Now,  by  reference  to  the  pedigree,  it  will  be  seen  that  Thomas  Freville  died 

1  Very  accurately  and  beautifully  engraved  in  Waller’s  Monumental  Brasses,  Pt.  i. 

2  In  the  Burgoyne  pedigree  (Visit.  Cambs.  1619)  this  Anne  is  given  as  Anne,  d.  and  h.  of  John 
Fresille.  In  a  copy,  however,  of  this  Visitation,  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  altered  to  “  Freville  of 
Caxton and  in  the  quartered  coat  of  the  Burgoynes  the  Freville  arms  appear. 

3  Baker’s  MSS.  Vol.  xxviii 

4  The  earliest  known  example  is  Sir  Thos.  Braunston’s,  1401,  at  Wisbech,  Cambs. 

5  There  are  three  brasses  which  bear  marks  of  being  by  the  same  hand  as  the  present  ones.  The 
first,  Sir  Edward  Cerne  and  lady,  date  c.  1400,  Draycot  Cerne,  Wilts,  wears  the  jupon.  The  second, 
Sir  Reginald  Cobham,  1403,  at  Lingfield,  Surrey,  has  the  taces,  but  no  palettes;  while  the  third,  Sir 
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in  1405,  while  his  wife  lived  till  1410.  I  would  therefore  suggest  the  probability,  that 
at  her  husband’s  death  Margaret  caused  a  monument  to  be  made  for  herself  and  her 
husband,  as  also  one  for  his  father  and  mother.  This  would  account  for  the  lady  in 
PI.  vxi.  being  in  widow’s  dress,  as  it  was  usual  when  the  wife  surviving  laid  down  a 
monument  to  her  husband,  that  she  should  be  represented  on  it  in  that  dress1.  If  my 
suppositions  be  correct,  the  brass  in  Plate  vi.  will  belong  to  Robert  de  Freville,  while 
that  in  Plate  vii.  to  Thomas  de  Freville  and  his  wife 
Margaret.  This  Margaret  probably  aided  in  erecting 
the  chanting-chapel  of  the  south  side  of  the  Nave ;  the 
date  of  the  chapel  would  be  about  her  time,  and  Sir 
Richard  St  George  records  this  inscription  in  one  of  the 
windows  there :  ©rate  p  atabg  t>e  frfbtU  ft  margarftf 

consortia  guf,  with  this  coat  of  arms :  Freville,  impaling 
ar.  a  chevron  between  3  martlets  sa.  The  dripstone  also 
of  the  south  window  terminates  in  angels  holding  shields, 
on  one  of  which  appear  the  Freville  arms. 

William  Freville,  the  son  of  Thomas,  had  also  a 
brass  in  the  church.  This  is  engraved  from  Cole,  in 
PI.  vm.  fig.  3.  The  inscription  belonging  to  it  ran  thus : 

Chantry,  L.  Shelford. 

In  gta  ft  mta  lift  btt  tatft  Mtllmug  ftfbtlf  armtg’  guonliam  ting  tgttug  btllf  gut  obut  xtx  Dtf 
mfngtg  junti  anno  Dm  m°cctt0lx0  ft  &nna  ft  J&argarfta  uxorfg  ftugfcfm  2&tllmt  guf  ®nna  ofrut — 
titf  mtng’  ffbruartt  anno  tint  m°tccc° — guf  JItargarfta  obttt — titf  ntfng’ — anno  tint  m°cfcc° — (Etuoru’ 
antmabg  proptdftur  Dfitg  &ntfn. 

Passing  over  two  generations,  we  come  to  Robert  Freville,  to  whose  memory  the 
following  inscription  is  recorded  as  once  existing  : 

In  gratta  ft  mta  tift  i)tt  taefnt  Rob’tug  ftfbtlf  armtgfr  guontia  ting  tgttug  fatllf  ft  Roga  uxor 
fiug,  gut  obut  x°  titf  ntfngtg  Apvtltg  anno  tint  mcccctxxj  gttoru’  atabg  pptriftur  bfug. 

His  Will,  which  is  in  the  Registry  of  Ely,  is  dated  April  7th,  12  H.  VIII.  It  is 
very  long,  and  consists  of  very  numerous  bequests ;  amongst  others,  he  bequeaths  to  the 
reparation  of  Little  Shelford  Church,  40s. ;  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bells  in  the  towne, 
6s.  8 d. ;  to  the  torches  in  the  same  Church,  6s.  8c?. ;  to  “  the  mayntenance  of  the  grete 
bryge,”  40s. ;  “  to  the  gilde2  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  little  Shelford  aforesd,  a  table-cloth 

John  Wilcotes,  1410,  Great  Tew,  Oxon.,  has  the  taces  and  palettes;  but  a  plate-gorget  replaces  or 
covers  his  cam  ail.  The  two  last  have  greyhounds  at  their  feet,  in  the  same  peculiar  position  that  they 
are  in  our  examples. 

1  This  may  be  seen  in  the  monument  of  Sir  William  Yernon  and  Lady,  Tong,  Shropshii'e,  where 
the  date  of  the  wife’s  decease  is  not  filled  up,  and  she  is  represented  as  a  widow.  A  somewhat  similar 
case  occurs  in  Sir  Richard  Bingham’s  brass  mentioned  above. 

2  These  gilds  were  religious  associations,  composed  of  persons  of  all  classes.  Among  other  things 
they  supported  a  priest,  who  was  to  say  daily  mass  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  fraternity.  To  this  guild,  no  doubt,  belonged  the  S.  chantry  in  Little  Shelford  Church.  A  cha¬ 
pel,  with  the  dedication  “  Corpus  Christi,”  formerly  existed  in  St  Mary’s  Church,  Cambridge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Caius,  Hist.  Cantabr. 
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and  a  garnish  of  pewter;”  “to  the  gilde  of  our  Lady  in  grete  Shelford,  13s.  4 d.;”  “to 
the  gilde  of  St  Anne  in  the  same  town,  13s.  4 <£.”  Besides  these  public  bequests,  he 
leaves  legacies  to  all  his  children,  and  to  several  godchildren  and  servants ;  he  leaves 
some  estates  to  Ann  Wythipoll,  late  the  “  wif  of  William  frevill  myn  eldest  brother  for 
terme  of  her  lyve  naturall  according  to  a  payre  of  indentures  betwyne  me  the  sd  Robert 
on  that  one  partye  and  William  Rede  late  husband  to  the  s(i  Anne  on  the  other1.” 
His  wife,  Rose,  he  constitutes  his  executrice,  and  Thos.  Hutton  and  William  Codings 
supervisors.  The  will  was  proved  2nd  May,  1521.  Rose,  his  wife,  survived  him  eight 
years ;  her  will  is  also  in  the  Registry  of  Ely.  It  is  dated  April  20th,  1529.  She  de¬ 
sires  “  to  be  buried  in  the  bodie  of  the  cherche  of  Little  Shelforde,  in  the  middle  lie, 
directly  afore  the  high  roode,  also  I  wyll  that  myn  executors  do  ordeyn  a  comly  stone 
of  marbell  engraved  w4  image  and  scripture  to  lay  uppon  my  grave  wlin  the  yere2 3.” 
She  bequeaths  to  John  Freville,  her  eldest  son,  “  a  ryng  of  golde  graved  w*  the  crescents*, 
and  a  nutte  of  sylvr  and  gilte  w4  the  covr.”  To  her  daughter,  Hutton,  she  leaves  “  a 
payer  of  beads  of  curall  w4  gylted  gaudyes,  my  ryng  of  gold  w4  the  5  wounds  :  ”  besides 
sundry  bequests  to  her  other  children.  Among  numerous  small  legacies  occur  some  to 
her  several  godchildren :  to  Robert  Freville4,  to  her  sisters  Swete  and  Thirlaw5 ;  and 
the  bequest  of  a  flaxen  tablecloth  and  a  flaxen  towel  to  the  gild  of  Corpus  Christi.  She 
constitutes  her  three  sons-in-law,  and  her  sons  John  and  George,  executors ;  and  Philip 
Paris,  supervisor.  Proved  last  day  of  May,  1529.  It  is  very  uncertain  who  this  Rose 
Freville  was  :  she  is  described  in  her  husband’s  will,  as  a  relation  of  Sir  Robert  Peyton. 
Now  Layer  mentions  that  Robert  Freville  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Anthony  Hasel- 
dine;  Sir  Robert  Peyton  married  Frances,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Haseldine, 
the  brother  of  Anthony :  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Rose  and  Beatrix  are  one  and 
the  same  person. 

Of  the  sons  of  Robert  Freville  little  is  known.  George,  the  second  son,  on  the  16th 
February,  1553,  made  a  bond  with  George  Gyll  for  the  repayment  of  £100  lent  by  the 

1  In  the  Calendar,  at  the  beginning  of  a  Salisbury  Missal  (Pynson,  1495),  in  Mr  Douce’s  library, 

among  other  entries,  are  the  following:  “15  Kal.  Mart.  Thys  day  was  borne  - Witbypole,  an0 

dni  1512.”  “Apr:  Wm.  Rede  was  maryed  w4  Anne  his  wife  also  to  all  their  frendes  comfort  and  to 
their  grete  honor  uppon  Seynt  Wylfrydes  Dey,  that  Holy  Confessor.”  On  one  of  the  pages  is  written 
“  This  book  is  myne  Anne  Frevill  alias  Rede  dwellyng  yn  the  dirty  fenn.”  Collect.  Topog.  et  Geneal. 

2  Cole  mentions  a  marble  slab,  in  which  had  been  brass  plates  of  a  woman  kneeling  to  the  figure 
of  a  saint,  with  an  inscription  under  her ;  and  from  its  position,  conjectures  it  to  have  been  the  monu¬ 
ment  in  question.  Layer  gives  the  following  inscription  for  Rose:  ?l?tc  tacct  Roga  dfrcfitlc  btDua 
quonDa  uxor  Robert!  jprcbtll  armig’  quc  obflt  b°  hit  Styrtlte  an  Dm  m  ccccc  xxtx  cuius  antme  propt= 
cictur  Dcus  amen'. 

3  This  was  probably  the  signet  ring  of  the  family.  In  the  will  of  Margaret  Burgoyn,  who  died  in 
1528  (Regist.  Ely),  a  ring  with  the  talbots  is  mentioned,  which  are  the  Burgoyn  arms.  With  regard  to 
the  crescents,  a  curious  tile  occurs  at  Castle  Rising,  Barton,  and  Wiggenhall  St  Mary  Magdalen,  all  in 
Norfolk,  on  which  is  a  shield  with  three  crescents;  the  pattern  is  in  relief,  and  the  execution  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  tiles  made  at  Castle  Acre.  We  have  seen  that  the  Frevilles  of  Norfolk  were  great 
benefactors  to  Castle  Acre  priory,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  are  the  Freville  arms,  more 
especially  as  they  had  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  places  mentioned. 

4  Who  this  Robert  is,  does  not  appear.  There  was  a  Robert  Freville,  Yicar  of  Appledore,  in  Kent, 
from  1524  to  1566.  (Hasted.) 

5  This  sister,  Thirlawe,  was  Margaret  Thirlawe,  who  died  1528  (Will  in  Regis.  Ely.) 
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latter;  the  debt  to  be  paid  13th  Feb.,  1554,  between  9  and  12  o’clock,  at  St  Paul's, 
London1.  In  1557  he  presented  to  Little  Shelford  (whence  it  is  likely  that  his  elder 
brother,  John,  who  died  in  1552,  left  no  issue)  ;  and,  in  1564,  he  attended  the  funeral 
of  Sir  Edward  North,  at  Kirtling.  This  George  sold  Shelford  to  Alderman  Banks,  who 
sold  it  to  Sir  Toby  Palavicini.  Nicholas,  the  third  son,  left  several  children,  as  appears 
from  his  will  in  the  Registry  of  Ely,  though  he  there  mentions  none  by  name.  There 
were,  however,  in  Cole’s  time,  several  entries  in  the  registers  of  different  parishes  in  the 
county,  by  which  we  see  that  the  Frevilles  did  not  altogether  leave  Cambridgeshire.  In 
Landbeach  registers  : — Ann,  dau.  of  Mr  Freville,  bapt.  19th  Feb.  1581  ;  Michael 
Freville,  bapt.  1584;  John,  son  of  Thos.  Freville,  bapt.  20th  Nov.  1586  ;  William, 
son  of  Thos.  Freville,  bapt.  22nd  June,  1589.  In  Oakington  registers: — Thomas 
Freville  married  Ursula,  1570;  Nicholas  Freville  (their  son)  born  1593;  John  Fre¬ 
ville  marr.  1561;  Michael  Freville  buried,  1618;  Thomas  Freville  buried,  1618; 
Ursula  Freville  buried,  1619.  In  Cottenham  registers: — Anne  Freville  marr.  John 
Brigges,  22nd  July,  1576;  John  Freville  buried,  20th  Nov.,  1586. 

There  was  also  a  Thomas  Freville,  who  married  Anne,  dau.  and  co-h.  of  Robert 
Aspland,  of  Heydon,  in  Essex.  By  the  registers  there,  it  seems  they  were  married 
20th  Dec.,  1570:  of  their  children,  Alice  was  bora  4th  July,  1576;  Eliza,  15th  June, 
1578  ;  and  William,  5th  Aug.  1581.  Anne  Freville,  their  mother,  was  buried  4th 
Aug.  1600. 

This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  discover  concerning  Robert  Freville’s  descendants ; 
and  into  such  obscurity  had  the  family  sunk  in  1575,  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
visitation  of  that  year.  As  Baker  observes:  “Families  die  as  well  as  men;”  and  the 
Frevilles  of  Shelford  have  but  their  monuments,  sadly  diminished  by  Puritanical  sacri¬ 
lege2,  and  the  manors  which  are  still  called  after  them,  to  preserve  their  name  to 
posterity. 

From  Richard  Freville,  brother  of  Robert,  descended  the  family  settled  in  Dur¬ 
ham  ;  they,  however,  became  extinct  in  a  few  generations.  Sir  George  Freville  was 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  under  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  the  North ;  and  an  original 
letter  of  his  to  that  nobleman  may  be  found  in  the  Cottonian  MSS.  (Calig.  b.  ix.) 
dated  25th  Dec.  1569,  in  which  he  requests  instructions,  as  he  hears  that  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  had  been  apprehended. 

Margaret  Freville,  the  last  of  this  family,  married  Thomas  Lambton,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son,  Freville  Lambton.  In  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  Terence,  printed  at 
Cambridge,  1701,  the  editor  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Freville  Lambton,  Esq., 
who  had  lent  him  a  splendid  manuscript  of  Terence,  which  had  descended  to  him 
from  Roger  Freville,  of  Shelford.  A  fuller  account  of  this  branch  of  the  family 
will  be  found  in  Surtee’s  History  of  Durham. 

1  I  owe  this  information  to  Gordon  Gyll,  Esq. 

2  We  may  thank  Will  Dowsing  for  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  inscriptions  to  the  Frevilles,  as 
the  following  extract  shews:  “March  12,  1643.  Destroyed  3  superstitious  inscriptions,  2  crosses,  2 
crucifixes,  and  30  pictures;  and  ordered  the  minister  to  level  the  steps.” 
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PREFACE. 


The  primary  design  in  drawing  up  this  paper  was  to  put  in  order  the  results 
of  an  inquiry  undertaken  for  my  own  satisfaction  as  a  member  of  St  Catharine’s  Hall. 
In  pursuing  that  inquiry,  I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  the  theological  disputations 
which  such  a  subject  would  naturally  open,  and  have  thus,  I  trust,  secured  for  my 
researches  a  legitimate  claim  on  the  ‘  Antiquarian  Society.’  To  all  who  are  versed 
in  the  Christian  Martyrologies  the  investigation  will  yield  especial  interest ;  while 
others  are  requested  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  an  historical  Essay,  having 
reference  to  the  far-famed  patroness  of  universities  and  learned  men.  I  do  not  find 
that  the  same  field  has  yet  been  very  diligently  explored,  either  by  our  own  or  foreign 
writers.  Many,  it  is  true,  have  reproduced  the  popular  story  of  St  Catharine,  one 
class  to  praise  or  to  apologize,  another  to  assail  with  undiscriminating  censure  ;  but  the 
only  distinct  Treatise  (at  least  of  modern  times)  which  has  come  within  my  knowledge, 
is  said  to  have  been  published  at  Tubingen  in  1739, — the  author,  Daniel  Maichelius ; 
the  title,  ‘  Oratio  de  Catharina  quam  meant  Sancta,  eademque  sceculi  post  Christum, 
natum  quarti  Virgine  et  Martyre  fictitia .’  The  character  of  this  work  is  sufficiently 
manifest  from  its  title,  so  that  my  not  being  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  it  may  after 
all  be  an  advantage  rather  than  a  drawback.  Nor  need  it,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
regretted  that  the  labours  of  the  Bollandists  did  not  reach  the  25  th  of  November  (the 
day  on  which  St  Catharine  is  usually  commemorated) ;  for  we  have  thus  an  opportunity 
of  exemplifying  throughout  the  kind  of  process  to  be  encountered,  and  the  kind  of 
evidence  to  be  sifted,  if  we  would  cultivate  any  close  acquaintance  with  the  Mediaeval 
Saints. 

Appended  to  this  paper  is  a  Semi-Saxon  Legend  of  St  Catharine,  which  besides 
illustrating  the  subject  in  hand,  will  prove  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  our  own  language  at 
an  early  stage  of  its  formation.  There  are  extant  (at  least)  three  MSS.  of  this  Legend, 
one  in  the  Bodleian  (NE,  3,  xi.),  and  the  others  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum, 
{Cottonian,  Titus,  d.  xviii.  fol.  133  seqq.,  and  King's ,  17  a.  xxvii.  2).  The  second  MS. 
has  supplied  the  text  of  the  present  impression,  and  by  a  collation  of  it  with  the  third 
I  have  been  enabled  to  correct  some  errors  of  the  transcriber,  which  might  otherwise 
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have  perplexed  us.  The  Semi-Saxon  will  be  found  to  be  a  version,  somewhat  free 
and  paraphrastic,  of  the  Latin  Legend  ( Cotton .  MSS.  Calig.  a.  viii.  15,  and  Cambridge 
University ,  Gg.  i.  26),  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  following  pages. 

C.  H. 

P.  S.  After  the  above  was  arranged  for  the  press,  I  discovered  accidentally  that 
the  Semi-Saxon  account  of  St  Catharine  had  been  printed  in  the  year  1841  for  the 
members  of  the  ‘Abbotsford  Club,’  under  the  learned  editorship  of  the  Rev.  James 
Morton.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery  I  proposed  to  withhold  the  publication 
of  that  part  of  my  paper,  but  the  advice  of  several  friends,  who  represented  the  philo¬ 
logical  importance  of  the  Legend,  and  the  fewness  of  the  copies  already  printed,  has 
induced  me  to  re-adopt  my  original  intention. 


ST  CATHARINE  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 


It  may  be  mentioned  in  the  outset  that  Church  History  introduces  us  to  several 
personages  who  have  been  honoured  by  the  title  St  Catharine.  They  are  distinguished 
as  St  Catharine  of  Ricci,  St  Catharine  of  Genoa,  St  Catharine  of  Bologna,  St  Catharine 
of  Siena,  St  Catharine  of  Sweden  and  St  Catharine  of  Alexandria.  Four  of  them  may 
be  dismissed  without  further  notice,  since  their  fame  has  not  extended  beyond  the 
places  where  they  flourished.  With  respect  to  St  Catharine  of  Siena  it  is  desirable  to 
make  a  few  passing  observations,  and  the  rather  because  she  has  been  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  subject  of  this  paper.  She  was  born  in  1347,  and  canonized  in 
1461.  Besides  the  marvellous  visions  and  austerities  which  made  her  the  boast  of 
the  Dominican  Order,  she  displayed  much  polemical  acuteness  in  the  conflict  between 
Urban  VL  and  Clement  VII.  A  zealous  partisan  of  the  former,  she  wrote  many  spirited 
epistles  in  his  behalf  to  persons  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  our  minds  her  name  is 
chiefly  associated  with  the  works  of  art,  suggested  by  her  (so-called)  marriage  to  our 
Saviour1.  The  symbols  by  which  she  is  recognized  are  the  stigmata  of  Christ’s  passion, 
said  to  have  been  miraculously  inflicted  on  her  hands  and  feet  and  side. 

By  St  Catharine  of  Alexandria  we  are  carried  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century ;  and  as  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  name  of  which  she  was 
the  first  owner,  a  short  account  of  it  may  properly  commence  her  history. 

There  are  in  Latin  authors,  at  least  five  forms,  ^Ecaterina,  Heecaterina ,  Hecatherina , 
Katherina ,  Catharina.  The  last,  Catharina ,  has  now  become  very  general  in  the 
Breviaries  and  Martyrologies ;  the  first,  JEcaterina ,  has  the  best  claim  to  antiquity. 
Some  persons,  assuming  that  the  word  owes  its  origin  to  KaOapos,  have  regarded  the 
prefix  as  an  error  of  the  scribes.  One  conjecture'  is  that  Hecatherina  was  the  same  as 
H  KaOepivr],  the  article  having  become  amalgamated  with  its  noun.  A  different 
opinion  is  advocated  by  Raynolds3,  who  supposes  that  the  title  of  St  Catharine  was 
originally  a.  KaOaplvt /  =  ayla  Kadaplvrj.  He  gives  a  somewhat  similar  instance  in  A. 


1  In  some  of  the  Legends,  St  Catharine  of  Alex¬ 
andria  is  also  called  ‘the  spouse  of  Christ,’  but 
whether  this  would  only  indicate  that  she  was  a 
Virgin,  does  not  appear  very  certain.  All  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  her  betrothal  are  first  related  in  the 
‘  Legende  Doree,’  and  in  the  Spanish  ‘  Flos  Sancto¬ 
rum.’  My  original  impression  was  that  our  St  Ca¬ 
tharine  had  been  confounded  with  Catharine  of  Siena, 
but  further  examination  convinces  me  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  latter  was  more  probably  suggested  by 


that  of  her  Alexandrian  prototype.  A  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Lord  Lindsay  (Christian  Art,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  149)  strengthens  this  conclusion.  As  early  as 
1300,  (i.  e.  before  the  birth  of  Catharine  of  Siena), 
in  a  number  of  bas-reliefs  which  represent  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  St  Catharine,  there  is  one  on  the  subject 
of  her  marriage  with  Christ. 

2  See  the  ‘Acta  Sanctorum  ’  on  Feb.  vi. 

3  De  Romans  Ecclesiae  Idololatria,  lib.  i.  c.  v. 
§  28.  Oxon.  1596. 
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Gellius,  which  a  certain  critic  had  by  mistake  changed  into  Agellius.  The  Greek 
authors,  however,  who  are  the  first  to  mention  St  Catharine,  appear  to  set  aside  the 
above  conjectures,  by  writing  her  name  almost  without  exception  AiKarep'iva  or 
AiKaTepii’r].  Thus,  in  the  Menologium  Basilianum1  (at  the  25th  of  November)  we 
find  this  title,  "A QXrjcns  rrjs  dyias  /jLeyaXoiudpTvpos  AiKaTeplvrjs :  in  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes2,  Maprupiov  Trjs  aylas  pLeyaXo/uLaprupos  tou  XpicTTou  AiKaTeplur/s  ;  in  the 
Menologium  Graecum3,  Xdvrjfxrjv  eTriTeXovixev  Trjs  ay  las  /neyaXofxdpTvpos  too  Xpiaxov 
Kal  7rauev(pt]fxou  AiKareplvris.  And  in  seven  MS.  Martyria  of  St  Catharine  sur¬ 
viving  in  the  Colbertine  Library4 5,  the  name  is  uniformly  written  AiKarep'ivr).  Still 
if  we  accept  this  as  the  current  Greek  form,  we  cannot  therefore  infer  that  it  is  of 
Grecian  origin.  The  contrary  seems  far  more  probable,  (l)  from  its  outlandish  aspect s, 
and  (2)  from  the  following  facts.  In  a  group  of  Saints6 *  copied  by  Du  Cange  from  an 
old  Greek  MS.  the  proto-martyr  St  Stephen  occupies  the  center  and  St  Catharine 
appears  on  his  right  hand  wearing  as  usual  her  crown,  and  in  this  instance  a  consular 
robe ;  but,  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  name  by  which  she  is  there  described  is 
AIKATEPIN,  without  the  Greek  termination.  The  same  peculiarity  occurs  in  a 
Greek  Calendar,  also  belonging  to  the  Colbertine  Library,  where  at  the  24th  of 
November  we  find  EKKATEPIN  ;  although  in  the  prefix  of  the  word'  and  the  day 
of  the  month  this  authority  stands  almost  alone. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  leave  the  etymological  question8  for  the  amusement  of 
the  learned ;  only  remarking  as  of  some  importance,  that  the  Latin  word  Catharina  is 
unquestionably  equivalent  to  Alnareplva.  This  appears  (among  other  evidence)  from 
the  fact  that  the  daughter  of  Philip,  a  titular  Greek  emperor,  is  designated  by  either 
name,  according  to  the  language  of  the  writer. 

We  come  now  to  the  sources  of  information  from  which  the  history  of  St  Catharine 
may  be  drawn. 

I.  That  class  of  documents  shall  be  first  considered,  wherein  the  reference  to 
her  is  not  doubtful,  whatever  be  the  authoritative  worth  of  the  documents  themselves. 
I  take  this  course  in  order  to  separate  what  is  called  the  legendary  from  what  is  strictly 
speaking  the  historical ;  only  with  the  proviso,  that  evidence  is  not  to  be  refused 


1  Vol.  i.  p.  213,  Urbini,  1727. 

2  Yet  Lambecius,  with  this  passage  before  him, 
supposes  that  AiKarepiva  might  be  *H  K arepiva,  be¬ 
cause  it  often  happens  (he  says)  that  the  Latins  in 
copying  Greek  MSS.  substituted  at  for  V  through 
their  own  confusion  of  the  letters  ce  and  e.  Com¬ 
ment.  de  Biblioth.  Caesar.  Vindobonensi,  Tom.  vm. 
p.  481,  ed.  1782. 

3  Assemani  Kalendar.  Eccl.  Univers.  Vol.  v. 
p.  375,  Rom.  1755. 

4  Vid.  Menagii  Hist.  Mulierum  Pliilosoph.  p. 
492,  ad  calc.  Diogen.  Laert.  ed.  Meibom. 

5  Cf.  alyvmos  =  yv\js. 

6  Vid.  Glossarium  Latin.  Tabella  x.  ad  calc. 

Tom.  hi.  ed.  Paris.  1678. 


7  Something  like  it  has  been  observed  on  the 
seal  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai ;  the 
inscription,  according  to  Crusius,  is  g  ayia  ’Etcon-e- 
pivr/  row  2iva'LTu>v.  Turco-Graecia,  lib.  in.  §  1. 
(quoted  by  Raynolds,  p.  220). 

8  A  living  philologer  has  suggested  the  Irish 
‘  Kathleen,’  diminutive  of  ‘  Kate,’  as  the  origin  of 
our  word  Catharine.  Other  attempts,  equally  infe¬ 
licitous,  may  be  seen  in  the  ‘Legenda  Aurea’  of 
Voragine.  His  first  is,  ‘a  catha  quod  est  universus, 
et  ruina,  quasi  universalis  ruina.  Nam  in  ea  cor- 
ruit  edificium  superbiae  per  humilitates  quas  habuit, 
carnalis  concupiscentiae  per  virginitatem  quam  ser- 
vavit.’ — Is  not  the  prefix  A i  still  retained  in  the 
Russian  Ekaterinoslaff  and  Ekaterinenbourg  ? 
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merely  because  we  find  it  in  some  suspected  volume  (a  Martyrology,  for  example), 
but  on  account  of  other  grave  disqualifications  rendering  it  unworthy  of  our  confidence. 
History  may ,  it  is  presumed,  be  hidden  even  among  ‘  heaps  of  frivolous  and  scandalous 
vanities,1  as  Hooker  somewhere  styles  the  Legends ;  and  if  it  is  credulity  to  receive 
as  true  what  is  recorded  in  such  writings  only ,  it  would  seem  an  error  of  the  opposite 
kind  to  stigmatize  at  once  as  fiction  what  we  have  never  thought  of  testing.  On 
this  account  the  ‘  Elogia  Sanctorum1  have  not  been  neglected  in  compiling  the  present 
Treatise.  Those  which  yielded  the  best  service  are  enumerated  in  chronological  order  : 


i.  The  Passion  of  St  Catharine  in  the  ‘  Menologium  Basilianum a  work 
illuminated  for  the  use  of  a  Greek  emperor  Basil,  and  certainly  not  later 
than  the  tenth  century.  The  original  belongs  to  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
besides  its  hagiological  value,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
repositories  of  the  early  Byzantine  painting. 

ii.  The  Acts  of  St  Catharine  by  Simeon  Metaplirastes' .  Their  date  has  been 
much  disputed,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  place  them  earlier  than  the  year 
900.  A  Latin  Version  has  been  published  both  in  Lipomannus  and  in 
Surius. 

hi.  A  Latin  Passion  of  St  Catharine 2  in  the  Cotton  Library  (Calig.  a.  viii.  15). 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  parent  of  the  Semi-Saxon  Legend  printed  in  the 
Appendix.  The  date  is  perhaps  as  early  as  1150. 


1  Two  more  Greek  Legends  have  come  to  my 
knowledge.  The  first  is  anonymous,  and  begins 
thus,  Tou  irapavopov  kcu  dae@eaTa.TOV  Ma^evriov 
Tvpavvovvros  rfjv  @aaiXelav,  k.t.X.  (Fabricii  Biblioth. 
Graec.  Vol.  ix.  p.  64).  The  second  is  by  one 
Athanasius,  who  styles  himself  raxvypdcpos  apa 
£oOXos  rrjs  Kvpias  pov  AlKaTeplvrjs  (Vid.  Leon.  Allat.  de 
Symeonum  Scriptis,  pp.  92,  93).  Lambecius  (Tom. 
viii.  p.  825)  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
copy  of  this  MS.  contained  in  the  Library  at 
Vienna.  The  title  is  Maprvpiov  rtjs  dylas  peyaXo- 
pdprvpos  AinaTepivrjs,  rr/s  @aaiXelas  /cat  pr/ropos. 
The  Legend  begins  :  "E tovs  rpiaKoarov  nepirrov  @a- 
aiXevovTOs  tov  aae@ovs  /cat  napavopov  Ma^evrlov, 
K.T.X.  and  ends  as  follows :  T avrrjs  tt/s  Qcovfjs  clkov- 
aaaa  p  ayia  eh rev  tco  aireKOvXdrcopi  ■  devpo,  adeXcpe, 
TTolpcrov  to  KeXevaOev  croi  vno  tov  @aaiXecos.  Tlpoa- 
eXduv  8e  6  mreKovXciTCop  anerepev  avrrjs  tov  av- 
yeVa,  /cat  evdecos  dvr'i  tov  cilparos  yaXa  efipvcrev  cttl 
ttjs  yfjs.  Kai  KaTeXdovTes  ayyeXoi  f/pav  to  cru>pa 
aiiTrji  /cat  eireOevTO  iv  tco  opei  Sim,  /cat  ttoXXo'l  eni- 
(TTevcrav  rco  XptcrTW.  Taura  eyu>  ABcivaaios  awe- 
ypa\)za,  apa  dovXos  virapx^v  ttjs  Kvpias  pov  AiKare- 
pivrjs.  eTeXeid>6r)  Se  77  Kvpia  pov  AiKarepiva  prjvi 
’Noep@pl.c0  Ke.  els  ddgav  tov  JJarpos  /cat  tov  Y lov  Kali 


tov  dyiov  IIvevpaTOS,  vvv  /cat  aei,  /cat  els  tovs  alcovas 
ray  alcovcov,  aprjv.  Another  copy  of  the  same  Le¬ 
gend  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Baroc- 
cian  Collection,  No.  180).  The  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe, 
who  very  politely  examined  it,  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  written  earlier  than  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

2  This  seems  in  its  turn  to  be  only  a  translation, 
or  rifaccimento,  of  the  Greek  Legend  above  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  work  of  Athanasius.  It  has  been 
printed,  as  I  learn  from  a  copy  in  the  possession  of 
Professor  Corrie.  A  MS.  note  conjectures  that 
Koelhof,  of  Cologne,  was  the  printer,  but  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  either  time  or  place.  The  title  is, 
‘  Dive  virginis  sancte  Katherine  historia  seu  eius- 
dem  passionis  series  Rabbani  abbatis.’  The  author, 
however,  could  not  have  been  Rabanus  Maurus 
(1)  because  it  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Legend 
of  Athanasius,  and  (2)  because  if  Rabanus  had 
written  a  Passion  of  St  Catharine,  he  would  natu¬ 
rally  have  included  her  in  his  f  Martyrologium,’ 
which  he  does  not.  I  may  also  remark,  that  there 
is  a  shorter  form  of  the  same  Legend  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  No.  12.  lxi.  c.  fol.  141. 
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iv.  The  ‘  Historia  Lombardica  sive  Legenda  Aurea  de  Vitis  Sanctorum ’  of 
Jacobus  de  Voragine  (di  Yiraggio).  The  date  is  about  12901.  He  was 
the  most  popular  hagiologist  of  the  Western  Church,  as  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
was  of  the  Eastern. 

v.  The  ‘  Catalogus  Sanctorum1  by  Peter  de  Natalibus,  which  was  first  published 
in  1493.  The  portion  relating  to  St  Catharine  has  been  reprinted  in  Lord 
Lindsay’s  ‘Christian  Art’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  lxxxiii,  seqq.) 

vi.  The  ‘  Flos  Sanctorum1  por  el  Maestro  Alonso  de  Villegas.  This  collection, 
which  is  the  most  fruitful  in  details,  was  first  printed  at  Toledo  in  1591. 
An  English  version  appeared  at  Douay  in  16152. 


The  above  narratives  have  been  selected  as  types  of  the  whole  multitude,  and  will 
convey  a  full  impression  of  the  popular  belief  respecting  St  Catharine  for  at  least 
seven  centuries.  The  other  legendary  sources,  whether  in  prose  or  verse3,  supply  us, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  with  no  additions  of  any  moment ;  indeed  they  are  found  to  be  for 
the  most  part,  in  close  relationship  to  some  one  of  the  above.  There  is  not,  however, 
much  circumstantial  agreement  among  the  authorities  I  have  specified.  While  the  main 
features  of  the  story  are  preserved  throughout,  we  may  trace  a  continual  growth  of 
information, — a  gradual  development  (or  deterioration)  from  the  simpler  to  the  florid. 
Each  century  appears  to  have  filled  up  some  blank,  or  to  have  amplified  the  details  of 
the  earlier  descriptions,  till  St  Catharine  at  length  challenges  the  faith  of  Christendom, 
encircled  by  a  nimbus  peculiarly  her  own. 

In  order  to  shew  this  development  more  distinctly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  my 
readers  in  possession  of  the  chief  particulars  of  her  history,  I  shall  subjoin  two  of  the 
narrations  exactly  as  they  reach  us.  The  first  is  selected,  partly  because  it  is  a  short 
one,  and  partly  because  we  have  it  in  a  curious  English  edition  of  the  ‘  Liber  Festivalis’ 
printed  by  Caxton.  It  has  descended  through  the  Semi-Saxon  and  the  Latin  Legend 


1  He  had  been  preceded  a  few  years  by  Vincent 
of  Beauvais,  whose  ‘Speculum  Historiale ’  treats 
very  profusely  of  the  Saints. 

2  The  ‘  Lections,’  in  the  Roman  and  other  Bre¬ 
viaries,  tor  St  Catharine’s  day,  might  be  added  to 
the  above  authorities ;  but  these  accounts  have  been 
so  frequently  changed  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
the  date  at  which  any  one  was  introduced.  The 
same  remark  applies  to"  the  corresponding  offices  of 
the  Greek  Church,  called  ‘  Memea.’  This  much, 
however,  seems  certain,  that  the  Legend  of  St 
Catharine  was  approved  (if  not  first  imported  into 
the  Roman  service-books)  by  John  XXII.  about  A.n. 
1320,  and  afterwards  corrected  in  several  points  by 
Pius  V. 

3  Several  metrical  Lives  of  St  Catharine  in  MS. 
are  extant  in  our  Public  Libraries.  A  few  copies  of 
one  at  Cambridge  (marked  Ff.  n.  38)  have  been 
recently  printed,  for  private  circulation,  under  the 


care  of  Mr  Halliwell.  The  longest  poetical  Life  is 
that  of  Marco  Filippi,  composed  in  ottava  rima,  and 
published  at  Venice  in  1597.  It  consists  of  thirteen 
cantos.  The  opening  stanza  is  given  as  a  specimen  : 

La  vita,  i  gesti  santi,  il  puro  core, 

L’epio  martir,  l’acerba  morte  io  cato 
D'vna  Real  Donzella ;  il  cui  valore 
Sour’  ogn’  altro  che  s’oda,  acquista  il  vanto. 
Mentre  il  fiero  Massenzo  Imperadore 
Per  trarla  dal  pensier  pudico,  e  santo. 

La  tormenta,  l’affligge,  e  la  percuote 
Con  ferri,  funi,  career,  fame,  e  ruote. 

Three  Poems  on  St  Catharine  date  as  far  back  as 
Alplianus,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  died  1086, 
(Italia  Sacra,  n.  1101) ;  besides  these  we  have  a  vast 
number  of  Hymns  by  later  writers.  It  may  also 
be  remembered  that  Dryden  makes  use  of  the  Le¬ 
gend  of  St  Catharine  in  his  ‘Tyrannic  Love.’ 
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from  the  Greek  of  Athanasius,  which  most  probably  was  in  its  turn  based  on  Simeon 
Metaphrastes.  The  elaborate  speeches  of  St  Catharine  disappear,  and  several  of  the 
marvels  are  considerably  pruned  down ;  but  compensation  has  been  made  by  some 
specimens  of  the  pilgrim-tales  of  the  period. 


“19c  jeancta  itatjjcrina  ITtrgtnc. 

Good  frendes  suche  a  day  ye  shall  haue  saynt  Katheryins  day  the  holy  marter.  Slue  was 

a  kyngis  doughter l,  and  come  of  grete  hyrthe :  but  she  set  all  her  mynde  to  God,  and  sette 

nought  by  the  pryde,  vaynglory  and  richesses  of  this  worlde,  for  it  is  but  a  vanyte,  but  she  set 
her  all  oonly  on  Jhesu.  Soo  whan  she  had  be  at  scole  and  lemed  a  while,  anone  she  wolde 
dyspute  with  ony  clerke  that  wold  come,  for  she  was  enspired  wytli  the  Holy  Gost.  But  whan 
she  herde  on  a  tyme  y*  Maxencyus  was  come  to  toune  of  Alisaundre  wyth  soo  moche  peple 
and  so  ryally,  that  the  cyte  domed  (?)  of  hem — for  he  come  to  make  a  solempne  sacrefyce  to  his 
goddys  that  were  of  golde  and  siluer,  in  liknesse  of  bullis  and  calues  and  other  bestes — thenne 
saynt  Katheryne  saw  that,  and  blessed  her,  and  wente  in  to  the  temple,  and  rebuked  them- 
perour  boldly,  and  sayd  that  he  dyde  fowle  amysse  for  to  doo  y'  worship  to  fendes,  and  leue 
the  worship  of  God  in  heuen,  that  made  al  thyng  of  noughte,  and  sent  man  life,  wytte,  and 
hele;  and  preued  by  grete  reason  how  Criste  was  bothe  God  and  man,  and  how  he  boughte 
all  mankynde  wyth  his  passion  on  the  crosse  wyth  his  deth;  and  taughte  how  euery  man  shold 
honour  God,  and  leaue  false  mawmentes.  Thenne  was  the  emperour  wroth,  and  bad  take  her 
to  warde  tyll  he  myghte  be  at  leyser.  Soo  in  the  meane  tyme,  he  sente  after  the  grettest 

maysters  and  the  wysest  clerkes  that  were  in  many  countreys  ferre  aboute  hym.  And  whan 

they  were  comen,  he  bad  theym  goo  and  dyspute  wyth  Katheryne,  and  ouercome  her;  and 
they  sholde  haue  right  well  for  their  labour.  Thenne  were  they  wroth  to  come  soo  ferre  to 
dyspute  wyth  a  woman,  and  sayd  the  lest  scoler  in  the  scole  had  be  ynough  to  ourcome  her. 
But  whan  Katheryne  had  dysputed  wyth  theim,  wyth  the  helpe  of  the  Holy  Goost2  she  con- 
uerted  theym  everychone  to  the  feyth  of  our  Lorde  Jhesu  Crist,  in  so  moche  that  they  were 
redy  to  suffre  deth  for  Crystis  sake.  Thenne  anone  Maxencyus  commaunded  to  make  a  grete 
fyre,  and  brenne  theym  in  the  fyre;  but  by  the  helpe  of  the  Holy  Goost,  the  fyre  brenned  noo 
partie  of  their  bodies,  ne  the  leest  clothe  of  theym,  and  yet  lay  fayr  dede  as  they  had  be  a  slepe. 
Thenne  the  emperour  made  doo  Katheryne  to  be  naked,  and  to  bete  her  wyth  sharpe  scourges3, 
that  she  was  all  blodi,  and  full  of  woundes.  And  thenne  he  put  her  in  to  pry  son  seuen4  dayes 
wythoute  ony  maner  mete  or  drynke.  Thenne  had  ye  quene6  grete  lust  to  speke  with  Kateryne, 
and  toke  a  knyghte  wyth  her  that  highte  Porphyrius,  and  went  to  Kateryne.  And  thenne 
they  saw  an  angell  set  a  crowne  of  shynyng  golde  on  the  quenes  hede,  and  a  nother  on  Porphirius 
hed'e,  and  bad  hem  be  stedfast;  for  wythin  tlire  dayes  they  shold  come  to  heuen  by  suffrynge 
of  marterdom.  Thenne  sent  themperour  after  Katheryne,  and  wente  to  haue  founde  her  nygh 


1  Simeon  Metaphrastes  says,  she  was  sprung 
<  ex  sanguine  regio  the  modern  Roman  Breviary, 
that  she  was  ‘  nobilis  virgo  Alexandrina  the  Meno- 
logium  Basilianum,  that  she  was  the  daughter 
(■iaaiK'ujKov  nvos.  Peter  de  Natalibus  and  others 
call  her  father  Costus  (?  Constantius),  King  of 
Alexandria.  A  curious  ‘  Legend  published  at  Stras- 
burgh  i*  i.508,  (‘Nova  queedam  singularis  atque 
rara  Legenda  ex  aliis  sex  Legendis  collecta  et  per- 
fecta’),  professes  to  supply  the  pedigree  of  Costus, 
and  concludes  that  St  Catharine  must  have  been 
the  grand-daughter  of  the  first  wife  of  the  father  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  Mr  Morton  (in  his  Preface 
to  the  Semi- Saxon  Legend)  has  given  a  still  more 
romantic  pedigree  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  2258, 
fol.  33,  b.  This  supposed  royal  descent  is  alluded 
to  in  the  fact  that  St  Catharine  is  always  repre¬ 

2 


sented  wearing  a  crown. — For  a  variety  of  devo¬ 
tional  representations  of  her,  see  Mrs  Jameson's 
e  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,’  Vol.  ix.  pp.  88,  seqq. 

2  In  allusion  to  this  Divine  help,  a  white  dove 
is  sometimes  represented  as  descending  upon  St 
Catharine.  A  good  example  was  pointed  out  to  me 
in  Didron’s  ‘  Iconographie  Chretienne,’  (pp.  415, 
416,  a  Paris,  1843),  by  Mr  A.  W.  Franks,  of 
Trinity  College. 

3  According  to  the  Latin  Legend  (No.  III.)  she 
is  first  beaten  with  scorpions,  and  then  with  iron 
rods. 

4  The  above  authority  and  others  read  twelve 
days. 

5  The  Spanish  Legend  gives  her  the  name  Faus¬ 
tina  :  the  Semi-Saxon,  Auguste. 
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dede ;  but  all  that  tyme  God  sente  her  mete  from  heuen.  And  whan  the  emperour  saw  her  a 
Hue,  he  was  wode  for  wrothe,  and  made  her  to  be  set  between  ij  wheles,  and  torned  one  vpward 
and  a  nother  downewarde,  ful  of  hokes  and  swerde  poyntes  for  all  to  rase  Katheryne.  Thenne 
come  an  angell  as  it  had  be  a  winde,  and  all  to  brake  hem,  and  slew  foure  thousande  of  the 
tyrrauntes.  Thenne  saw  the  quene  that  myracle,  and  come  before  the  kynge  her  husbonde  and 
rebuked  hym,  that  he  saw  the  myghte  of  God  so  openly  and  wolde  not  byleue  theron.  Thenne 
bad  the  kynge  lede  forth  the  quene,  and  cut  of  her  pappes  from  the  body  wyth  hokes,  and 
thenne  to  smyte  of  her  hede.  Thenne1  for  Porphirius  beried  her,  and  lxxx  of  her  knyghtis 
were  martered  with  her  and  Porphirius  beheded  also.  Thenne  spake  themperour  to  Katheryne 
and  sayd,  that  he  wolde  wedde  her,  and  she  wolde  forsake  Criste,  and  byleue  in  his  goddis: 
and  she  sayd  she  sette  noughte  by  hym  nor  by  his  goddis.  And  whan  he  saw  that,  he  made  to 
smyte  of  her  hede:  thenne  anone  in  stede  of  blode  come  oute  fayr  mylke.  And  thenne  come 
an  angell  and  bare  the  soule  in  to  heuen;  and  angelles  come  and  bare  the  body  in  to  thaire, 
and  so  to  ye  mounte  of  Sinay,  and  there  beried  it  wyth  worship.  And  there  God  werketh  many 
fayre  myracles  to  this  day.  At  the  fote  of  the  mount  there  is  an  abbey2  of  monkes,  that  liuen 
in  grete  abstynene ;  and  this  abbey  is  strong  and  hie  walled,  and  barred  abowte  wyth  yren  for 
wilde  bestes.  And  in  that  abbey  lieth  saynt  Katheryne  in  a  fayr  tombe  of  alabaster,  for  her 
bones  were  fet  thider  for  the  more  worship.  And  aboue  the  chirche  is  the  busshe,  there  God 
stode  in  whan  He  spake  to  Moyses,  and  wrote  the  law  in  ij  tables  of  stone :  and  the  busshe  is 
also  grene  and  fayr  as  it  was  the  same  day.  Also  in  that  abbey  is  a  grete  merueyle,  and  is  this: 
Euery  monke  liathe  a  lampe  wyth  oyle  brennyng,  and  whan  he  shal  dey  thei  shal  know  by 
his  lampe ;  for  as  he  draweth  to  deth,  so  derketh  his  lampe.  And  whan  thabbot  deyeth,  his 
bredern  shall  singe  a  masse  of  the  Holy  Gooste  and  bery  hym  solempny;  and  whan  masse  is 
done,  they  shal  finde  a  bylle  wreten  on  thawter,  who  shall  be  abbot,  and  so  they  chose  her 
(i.  e.  their)  abbot.  Also  on  Saint  Katherins  nighte  all  the  birdes  in  the  countree  comen  thider, 
and  eche  of  hem  bringen  a  braunche  of  ohue  in  her  billis  to  ye  place ;  and,  as  pilgrymes  sayn, 
the  monkes  make  oyle  of  the  braunches  to  her  lampes  for  al  the  yere.  We  fynde  and  rede  of 
a  man  that  serued  Katherine,  and  fasted  her  euen  brede  and  water ;  and  on  a  tyme  he  come  in 
feliship  of  recheles  peple,  and  bi  comforte  of  hem  he  left  Iris  fast  and  eat  wyth  hem.  And  soo 
in  the  nyghte  after  he  sawe  a  grete  company  of  maidens  coming  by  him,  and  amonge  hem  there 
was  one  passing  al  other;  and  eche  of  hem  had  a  crowne,  but  one  had  a  passinge  fair  crowne, 
and  that  was  saynte  Katheryne.  So  whan  she  come  bi  this  man  she  hyd  her  face  from  hym, 
and  wold  not  loke  on  him.  Thenne  he  asked  one  of  hem  what  thei  were,  and  she  sayd.  We 
ben  virgyns,  and  the  princypal  that  thou  seest  is  saynt  Katheryne,  that  hid  her  face  from  the, 
by  cause  thou  hast  left  thy  deuocyon  fro  her  euyn  of  fastynge.  Thenne  this  man  repented  hym 
sore  that  he  had  doo  this  dede,  and  torned  agen  to  his  deuocion  and  fasted,  and  after  was  a  holy 
man.  And  therfore  lete  us  worship  this  holy  Vyrgin,  that  she  may  pray  for  us.” 

The  second  Legend  which  I  propose  to  recite  is  that  preserved  in  the  ‘  Menologium 
Basilianum.’  It  has  strong  claims  upon  us  both  from  its  antiquity  and  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  its  contents.  At  the  head  of  each  Passion  is  a  descriptive  illumination  of 
which  rude  wood-cuts  were  published  at  Urbino  in  1727.  A  copy  of  the  scene  illus¬ 
trating  the  subjoined  letter-press  is  prefixed  to  the  present  paper : 

“TEcaterina  was  a  martyr  of  Alexandria  and  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  noble  chieftain 
(/3ao-tXi'crKou  tlvos)-  Being  distinguished  by  talent  as  well  as  beauty,  she  devoted  herself  to 


1  There  is  some  error  of  the  press  in  this  para¬ 
graph.  It  should  probably  be  read :  Thenne  lxxx. 
of  her  knyghtis  were  martered  with  her,  and  Porphi¬ 
rius  beheded  also,  for  Porphirius  beried  her.  The 
number  of  the  knights  in  the  other  Legends  is 
two  hundred. 

2  An  account  of  this  monastery  is  given  below, 
p.  16,  note  (8).  It  may  be  observed,  however,  in  this 
place,  that  an  archbishop  (to  whom  Alban  Butler 
refers)  understands  the  angelic  bearers  to  be  certain 


monks,  who  during  the  oppression  of  the  Saracens 
(in  the  eighth  century)  carried  the  remains  of  St 
Catharine  into  Arabia.  In  support  of  this  neolo- 
gical  interpretation,  he  remarks  that  the  monks 
were,  in  the  middle  ages,  frequently  called  ‘  angels,’ 
and  their  habit  in  the  Greek  Church  wxgpa  dyyc- 
\lk6v — In  some  churches  a  festival  was  established 
to  commemorate  the  invention  of  the  body  on 
Mount  Sinai.  See  ‘Acta  Sanctorum,’  Maii  Tom. 
in.  p.  187. 
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Grecian  literature  and  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  moreover  master  of  the  languages  of 
all  nations.  On  a  Grecian  festival  in  honour  of  the  idols,  she  was  moved  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  slaughtered  animals,  and  came  into  the  presence  of  Maximinus  and  expostulated  with 
him  in  these  words,  ‘  Why  hast  thou  left  the  living  God  to  worship  lifeless  idols  V  Whereupon 
the  emperor  gave  her  into  custody  and  punished  her  severely.  He  then  fetched  fifty  orators 
and  bade  them  reason  with  iEcaterina  and  confute  her,  adding,  ‘  If  ye  fail  to  overpower  her, 
I  shall  consign  every  one  of  you  to  the  flames/  But  they,  seeing  themselves  vanquished  in 
the  contest  were  all  baptized  and  forthwith  burnt.  She,  on  the  contrary,  was  beheaded1.” 

Such,  in  an  English  dress,  is  the  Legend  of  St  Catharine  which  was  received  by 
Eastern  Christendom  (for  all  we  know)  till  the  time  of  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  On 
comparing  it  with  the  English  Legend  before  recited,  we  shall  observe 

(1)  That  the  emperor  in  question  is  Maximinus  and  not  Maxentius.  Although  this 
reading  is  opposed  by  all  the  other  Legends2 3,  it  is  unquestionably  to  be  preferred,  for 
Maxentius  had  never  any  command  in  Egypt  and  was  never  a  persecutor  of  Christianity, 
both  which  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  Galerius  Maximinus. 

(2)  That  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Greek  Menology,  either  of  the  wheel  or  wheels 
to  which  St  Catharine  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  been  attached. 

(3)  That  there  is  the  same  silence  respecting  the  translation  of  the  body  by  angels  to 
the  summit  of  mount  Sinai,  respecting  the  martyrdom  of  the  Queen,  Porphyrius  and  the 
eighty  (or  two  hundred)  knights,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  four  thousand  by-standers. 

It  would  be  as  tedious  as  unprofitable  to  state  at  length  the  variations  of  the  other 
Legends,  especially  of  the  Spanish  collection  by  Villegas.  I  may  mention,  however,  as 
of  some  antiquarian  interest,  that  the  single  wheel  by  which  St  Catharine  is  generally 
accompanied  does  not  express  the  whole  of  what  was  formerly  believed  as  to  the  nature  of 
her  punishment.  The  Roman  Breviary  (as  it  now  stands)  is  the  sole  authority  in 
favour  of  one  wheel,  for  others  speak  of  two 3  wheels  and  even  of  four.  The  Semi-Saxon 
Passion  contained  in  the  Appendix  will  be  found  very  minute  in  its  account  of  this 
matter,  as  indeed  of  every  other  connected  with  the  martyrdom.  It  describes  a  com¬ 
plicated  machine  consisting  of  four  wheels,  every  one  set  round  with  sharp  blades  of  iron  : 

‘  J)is  pinfule  gin  was  o  swuch  wise  i-ginet,  j?at  te  twa  turnden  eiSer  wiSward  oSer  ant 
anes  weis  ba^e ;  pe  o^er  twa  turnden  anes  weis  alswa,  ah  to-gain  pe  oSre ;  swa  j?at 
hwen  pe  twa  walden  kasten  upward  jfing  J?at  ha  cahten,  pe  c/Sre  walden  drahen  hit  ant 
dusten  dunewardes ;  se  grisliche  i-greiSet,  put  grure  grap  euch  mon  hwen  he  lokede 
J?ron.’  With  this  account  agrees  Simeon  Metaphrastes  in  the  main,  though  he  (or  his 
translator)  expressed  himself  more  vaguely.  Distinct  however  are  all  the  Legends  in 
their  mention  of  St  Catharine’s  marvellous  liberation,  and  of  the  terrible  effects  which 
followed.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  had  no  sooner  broken  the  cords  by  which  she  was 


1  Vol.  i.  p.  213. 

2  The  error  was,  however,  corrected  at  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  Roman  Breviary  under  Pius  V., 
and  also  by  Cornelius  Grasius,  in  his  edition  of  the 
‘  Vitte  Sanctorum/  Colon.  Agrip.  1616. 

3  According  to  our  old  English  Legend,  the 
martyr  was  placed  between  two  wheels,  full  of 


sword-points,  of  which  one  turned  up  and  the 
other  down :  but  the  grand  painting  by  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari  (in  the  Brera  at  Milan)  represents  the 
spikes  as  set  at  right-angles  to  the  face  of  the 
wheels ;  the  object  of  the  executioners  being  appa¬ 
rently  to  push  them  closer  together  instead  of  turn¬ 
ing  them,  as  in  other  cases. 


2 — 2 
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tied  down,  than  the  engine  spontaneously  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  wheels,  whirling  about 
in  a  most  unearthly  manner,  destroyed  four  thousand  unbelievers1  ! 


The  reader  is  now  entitled  to  demand  with  what  claims  the  above  Legends  are  put 
forward,  and  in  what  light  we  wish  them  to  be  regarded  ? — It  were  easy  enough  to  reply, 
that  they  are  a  tissue  of  deliberate  forgeries  which  obtained  circulation  under  cover  of 
the  ‘  dark  ages  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  hesitate  to  prefer  a  charge  of  fraud, 
where  the  results  can  be  explained  on  a  more  favourable  supposition.  May  we,  then, 
characterize  those  Legends  as  so  many  works  of  fiction,  like  certain  ‘  religious  novels’  of 
our  own  and  former  times ;  or  do  they  belong  to  that  class  of  writings,  which  if  not 
history,  may  at  least  be  denominated  historical  romances  ?  In  the  one  case,  the  author 
intended  his  story  to  be  no  more  than  a  vehicle  of  moral  teaching ;  in  the  other,  the 
ground-work  of  the  story  was  real  (rested,  that  is,  on  accredited  facts  and  persons),  but 
drew  its  embellishments  from  his  own  imagination.  Now  I  submit  that  the  former 
hypothesis  is  untenable  and  unworthy  of  the  sober  critic  ;  for  although  it  affords  the 
shortest  solution  of  many  historical  difficulties,  it  does  so  by  cutting  through  a  knot 
which  ought  in  fairness  to  be  unravelled.  The  ‘  Legenda,’  as  the  word  implies,  were 
publicly  read  with  a  religious  object,  were  embodied  in  Sermons  and  Service-Books  as 
portions  of  genuine  Church  History ;  and  we  naturally  shrink  from  the  idea  that  any  one 
would  sanction  in  such  a  way  what  was  professedly  mere  romance'3.  For  this  and 
similar  reasons  I  am  led  to  prefer  the  other  hypothesis,  viz.  that  we  may  generally 
expect  to  find  some  elements  of  truth  in  this  species  of  composition,  however  much  that 
truth  has  been  debased  by  the  subsequent  exaggerations  which  credulous  and  uncritical 
ages  have  confounded  with  it.  Our  remark  may  be  exemplified  in  the  story  of  St 
Catharine.  Some  have  denounced  the  whole  as  a  clumsy  fable,  because  the  later 
Legends  assign  her  martyrdom  to  Maxentius ;  an  emperor,  it  is  urged,  who  had  no 
command  in  Egypt,  and  was  never  once  in  Alexandria.  But  the  oldest  Legend,  as  we 
have  seen,  rectifies  this  error,  and  renders  the  story  so  far  credible,  by  making  the 
tyrant  Maximinus.  It  has  again  been  argued  that  the  mention  of  Costus,  a  King  of 
Alexandria,  proves  only  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  fabricator :  but  the  oldest 
authority  interposes  a  second  vindication,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  Costus,  and 
calling  St  Catharine’s  father  no  more  than  fiaaiXlaKos.  Unhappily  for  us,  however,  the 
hagiologists  themselves  refuse  this  kind  of  treatment,  by  maintaining  the  entire  truthful¬ 
ness  of  their  narrations.  It  is  not  enough  if  we  admit  that  the  outline  is  correct ;  we 
must  yield  equal  credence  to  the  details  and  the  colouring.  When  Bellarmine  ventured 


1  Another  example  of  this  species  of  miracle  is 
recorded  in  the  Legend  of  St  Christina,  a  martyr 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  who  supplies  in  some 
other  respects  a  parallel  to  St  Catharina.  In  de¬ 
scribing  the  torments  inflicted  on  her,  Ribadeneira 
has  the  following  passage  (quoted  hi  Dr  Maitland’s 
‘  Church  in  the  Catacombs,’  p.  164,  2nd  ed.) : 
“  Pater  indignatus  filiam  mox  in  ferream  jussit  agi 
rotarn,  nonnihil  a  terra  elevatam,  sub  qua  prunas 


oleo  aspersas  curavit  apponi.  Non  tulit  hanc  cru- 
delitatem  Deus,  qui  machinam  contrivit,  et  mille 
paganos  spectaculo  prcesentes  impiis  illis  ignibus 
involutos  occidit.” 

2  e.  g.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  public  read¬ 
ing  of  the  c  Loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,’  and 
other  compositions  of  the  Thessalian  bishop,  Helio- 
dorus:  although  their  tone  and  moral  are  highly 
Christian. 
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to  characterize  the  productions  of  Simeon  Metaphrastes  as  largely  indebted  to  his  own 
ingenuity,  as  statements  ‘  non  ut  res  gestse  fuerant,  sed  ut  geri  potuerant,’  the  impu¬ 
tation  was  warmly  repelled  by  another  writer  of  the  Roman  communion,  who  seems  to 
have  shewn  successfully,  that  Simeon  believed  in  his  own  Martyr  ologies,  as  veritable 
history  throughout'. 

I  make  these  remarks,  not  with  the  idea  that  they  are  sufficient  to  determine 
so  great  a  question,  but  simply  to  assist  the  reader  in  estimating  what  has  gone  before. 
It  is  now  time  that  we  proceed  from  the  legendary  to  what  would  be  called  the  historical 
division  of  our  inquiry. 


II.  What  other  notices ,  we  ask,  have  survived  respecting  St  Catharine  and  her 
martyrdom  ? 

The  authorities  above  consulted,  all  place  her  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(for  that  is  the  age  both  of  Maxentius  and  Maximinus),  yet  the  earliest  of  these 
authorities,  the  Greek  Menology,  was  not  itself  compiled  before  the  time  of  the  first 
emperor  Basil,  who  died  in  886.  We  see,  therefore,  the  desirableness  of  procuring 
some  other  evidence,  more  nearly  contemporary  with  the  subject  to  whom  it  relates, 
and  consequently  of  greater  weight  in  fixing  our  belief. 

A  passage  in  Eusebius2,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  foregoing  traditions,  has  been 
thought  an  allusion  to  the  self-same  person.  If  this  identity  can  be  established,  we  are 
at  once  on  firm  ground,  listening  to  an  historian  of  unquestionable  merit.  The  words 
of  Eusebius  may  be  rendered  thus :  “  A  certain  Christian,  the  most  famous  and  most 
noble  of  all  the  ladies3  of  Alexandria,  when  the  rest  were  corrupted  by  the  tyrant, 
alone  vanquished  his  unbounded  lust  by  a  courage  the  most  manly.  She  was  illustrious 
by  reason  of  her  wealth  and  family  and  learning,  but  held  all  things  secondary  to  her 
virtue.  Maximinus  in  vain  assaulted  her,  but  his  affection  getting  the  better  of  his  fury, 
he  would  not  put  her  to  death,  although  she  was  willing  to  undergo  the  sentence.  He 
deprived  her,  however,  of  all  her  property,  and  sent  her  into  banishment.'” 

In  both  cases  the  date  is  about  a.d.  307 ;  both  are  ladies  of  Alexandria,  both  are 
rich,  learned  and  noble :  yet  in  Eusebius  no  name  is  added,  and  what  is  more,  the  lady 
spoken  of  by  him  is  said  to  have  been  only  banished.  Nor  is  this  all :  they  who  would 
see  St  Catharine  in  the  pages  of  the  father  of  Church  History  have  a  yet  greater 
difficulty  to  encounter.  Rufinus  of  Aquileia  published  his  Latin  version  of  Eusebius 
about  the  year  400,  i.  e.  within  a  century  after  the  reign  of  Galerius  Maximinus.  In 
that  version,  among  other  interpolations,  Rufinus  gives  the  name  of  the  lady  in  question  : 
it  is  Dorothea ,  and  not  Catharina.  To  set  aside  the  objections  hereby  introduced, 


1  See  Leo  Allatius,  de  Simeonum  Scriptis  Dia- 
triba,  pp.  43 — 47-  One  passage  from  Metaphrastes 
deserves  quotation,  where  he  is  expressing  his  fear 
lest  the  reader  should  be  startled  by  a  prodigious 
story  of  his  name-sake  Symeon  Stylites  the  elder. 
His  words  are,  ’AXXct  8e8ouca  /u.17  rotr  p.er  a  Taira 
[lidos  elvai  Sogrj  rrjs  aXrjdeias  yeyvpvcopevos, 
and  then  he  adds,  4>iXoi(n  yap  avdpconoi  rjj  ejjvaet 


perpelv  ra  yivopeva-  el  8e  ns  tcov  avrfjs  opccv  ent¬ 
ice  iv  a  Xeyoiro,  yjsev8r)S  rots  rcov  delcov  dpvrjrois  6 
Xdyos  vopi^erai. 

2  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vm.  c.  14. 

3  The  Greek  determines  nothing  as  to  the  age  of 
the  lady  in  question :  M on)  yoiv  rd>v  vno  roi  tv- 
pavvov  p.epoL)(evpev(t)v,  Xpiarumj,  k.  t.  X. 
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Baronius 1  would  proceed  as  follows  :  Hecaterina  (as  he  writes  it)  was  the  name  borne  by 
St  Catharine  as  a  heathen ;  Dorothea,  the  name  given  to  her  at  baptism.  The  reason 
of  the  change  might  be  in  her  case  as  in  others,  because  her  former  name  savoured  of 
pagan  superstitions,  Hecaterina  (according  to  him)  being  derived  from  Hecate.  As, 
however,  she  had  rendered  herself  illustrious  while  a  heathen,  the  old  name  continued  to 
be  applied  to  her  after  her  conversion. 

Now  besides  the  improbability  of  AiKarepiva ,  the  true  form,  having  any  connexion 
with  Hecate,  and  the  equal  improbability  that  such  a  name  would  be  retained  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  Christian  name  of  Dorothea,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  western 
Church  has  long  appropriated  a  distinct  day  to  the  honour  of  the  latter,  viz.  the 
sixth  of  February,  while  it  has  commemorated  St  Catharine  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November2 3. 

As  if  in  distrust  of  his  own  harmony,  Baronius  next  endeavours  to  bring  discredit 
on  B-ufinus,  asking  how  he  could  have  ascertained  a  name  of  which  Eusebius  was  quite 
ignorant?  Yet,  Rufinus  had  travelled  in  Egypt  and  might  have  easily  collected  ad¬ 
ditional  information.  Baronius  then  proceeds  to  state  his  own  belief  (for  such  only  can 
it  be  regarded),  that  as  Eusebius  knew  so  little  of  the  lady  he  mentions,  he  might  also 
be  unacquainted  with  the  particulars  of  her  death.  After  her  banishment  (according  to 
the  same  hypothesis)  she  betook  herself  to  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  the  common  refuge 
of  Alexandrian  Christians  in  time  of  persecution.  Thither  (adds  Baronius)  the  unsated 
vengeance  of  the  tyrant  pursued  her,  and  being  discovered  on  mount  Sinai,  she  was 
carried  back  to  Alexandria,  and  there  suffered  martyrdom2.  It  is  only  fair  to  mention, 
how  the  Roman  annalist4  and  after  him  Tillemont  lament  that  Eusebius  has  not  said 
more  of  St  Catharine  and  that  the  ‘Acts’  have  not  said  less,  truth  being  constantly 
brought  into  suspicion  by  these  legendary  admixtures. 

The  above  is,  I  believe,  all  the  evidence,  in  any  degree  contemporary,  which  is 
known  to  survive  respecting  St  Catharine.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  her 
identity  with  the  lady  in  Eusebius  be  made  out,  it  follows  that  she  lived  in  the  time  of 
Galerius  Maximinus5,  and  about  the  year  307  was  the  object  of  his  brutal  violence. 
If  this  identity  be  not  established,  the  question  must  continue  in  suspense,  till  more 


1  Annal.  Eccl.  Tom.  in.  ad  an.  307,  xxxi. 

2  This  argument,  however,  is  not  quite  conclu¬ 
sive,  for  the  same  saint  elsewhere  has  two  days 
assigned  him  by  the  Roman  Martyrology.  Le 
Quien  (Oriens  Christianus,  Vol.  n.  p.  621)  admits 
that  Theodore,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  celebrated  on 
the  26th  of  March,  and  Theodore,  bishop  of  Cy- 
rene,  celebrated  on  the  4th  of  July,  are  the  same 
person. 

3  Raynolds,  in  his  treatise  ‘De  Roman.  Eccl. 

Idololatria,’  (lib.  i.  c.  v.  Oxon.  1596),  examines  at 
length  the  arguments  adduced  by  Baronius  in 
favour  of  St  Catharine.  He  denies  her  existence 
altogether.  In  the  same  tone  Basnage,  after  avow¬ 
ing  his  design  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  saints, 

endeavours  to  shew  that  St  Catharine,  ‘  so  far  from 


having  a  place  in  heaven,  subsists  only  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  her  votaries.’  Histoire  de  l’Eglise,  pp 
1055,  1056. 

4  The  language  of  Baronius  is  striking  :  “  Cum 
doleamus  ab  Eusebio  praetermissa,  magis  angimur 
ab  incerto  Authore,  quo  fusius,  eo  minus  fideliter 
quam  par  est,  Acta  ejusdem  nobilissimae  Martyris 
fuisse  conscripta.  Praestat  namque  in  rebus  Marty- 
rum  aliorumque  sanctorum  multa  desiderari  quam 
omni  ex  parte  nutantia  plurima  cumulari.” 

5  He  received  the  government  of  the  East  as  the 
colleague  of  Constantius  (?  our  Costus)  in  May, 
305.  In  the  following  year  he  visited  Alexandria, 
and  condemned  to  death  the  two  Christian  Au- 
gustals,  Mennas  and  Hermogenes,  besides  commit¬ 
ting  other  barbarities. 
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cogent  proofs  have  been  discovered ;  and  in  this  verdict  concur  no  less  names  than 
Bolland1,  Ruin  art2,  Tillemont3,  and  Pagi4. 

So  long  as  we  allow  the  above  passage  of  Eusebius  to  be  doubtful,  we  cannot  of 
course  reason,  as  some  have  done,  from  his  silence  respecting  St  Catharine.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  argument,  when  derived  from  the  silence  of 
other  authors  is  very  powerful  and  perplexing.  There  are  many  of  the  fourth  and 
following  centuries  who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  mention  the  object  of  our 
research,  who  yet  write  as  though  they  had  not  been  acquainted  even  with  her  name. 
The  difficulty  which  this  consideration  presents  was  first  urged  by  a  German  chronicler, 
Gobelinus  Persona5,  who  died  about  the  year  1420.  His  strictures  were  reproduced  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  learned  George  Cassander,  who  commenced  a  Scholium6  on 
a  certain  Hymn  ‘  de  S.  Catharina'’  after  the  following  manner :  “  Hujus  Hymni  auctorem 
recentiorem  esse  necesse  est,  nam  ante  annos,  ut  plurimum,  trecentos  Latinis  Catharinse 
nomen  non  innotuit ;  ne  Grsecis  quidem,  unde  ad  Latinos  ejus  cultus  pervenit,  multo 
ante  cognita  fuisse  videtur.”  He  then  mentions  several  authorities  from  which  the 
absence  of  St  Catharine  is  quite  inexplicable,  adding  in  a  hopeless  tone,  “  Quod  si  quis 
comperti  aliquid  de  hac  re  adferre  possit,  magnam  sane  apud  me  et  rerum  ecclesias- 
ticarum  studiosos  initurus  est  gratiam.”  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  what  has 
preceded,  as  well  as  from  evidence  hereafter  to  be  adduced,  that  Cassander  was  much 
mistaken  as  to  the  time  when  St  Catharine  began  to  be  illustrious.  Her  reputation 
was  established  long  before  the  thirteenth  century,  although  in  the  interval  between  the 
fourth  and  the  ninth,  no  trace  of  her  has  been  hitherto  detected.  I  make  this  statement 
because  the  justice  of  the  case  requires  it,  not  because  I  would  evade  the  force  of 
Cassander’s  argument  taken  altogether.  The  silence  of  many  writers  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  is,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious  ;  for  if  St  Catharine  were  the  person  which  the 
Legends  make  her,  no  one  would  be  more  conspicuous  among  the  Eastern  martyrs,  no 
one  would  be  more  likely  to  have  fixed  the  interest  of  the  hagiologist  and  historian. 
After  Eusebius,  who  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  inquiry,  we  should  naturally  consult, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  writer  like  Heraclides.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  St  Chry- 


1  Acta  Sanctorum  in  Febr.  vi. 

2  Acta  Martyrum,  a.d.  303. 

3  Memoires  Eccles.  Tome  v.  p.  448. 

4  Ad  Baron,  a.d.  307,  xvi.  The  Archbishop  of 
>Paris  and  a  committee  of  divines  went  much  far¬ 
ther  :  for  on  their  revision  of  the  Paris  Breviary  in 
the  year  1680,  St  Catharine  was  summarily  ejected. 
Vid.  Menag.  Hist.  Mul.  Philosoph.  p.  493. 

5  Cosmodromium,  iEtat.  vi.  c.  xv.  ed.  Meibom. 
Francofurt.  1599.  His  argument  was  repeated  in 
1472  by  Nicolas  Clopper,  a  Canon-Regular,  in  the 
‘  Florarium  Temporum.’ 

6  Opp.  Paris.  1616,  pp.  277,  278.  He  quotes 
also  from  an  unknown  writing,  “  quod  de  ortu  S. 
Catharinae  inscribitur,  in  quo  et  prseclara  ilia  liis- 
toria  de  Costo,  a  civitate  Costnitz  denominato,  et  in 
regem  Gracia  creato  memoratur.  Ait  enim  scriptor 


ille  in  hunc  modum,  £Et  illud  (inquit)  est  inventum 
per  Joannem  vicesimum  secundum  in  Cronica  Gra- 
corum,  et  de  beata  Catharina  in  Martyrologio  posi- 
tum;’  unde  colligitur,  a  temporibus  Joannis  vice- 
simi  secundi,  qui  illud  primus  Martyrologiis  inseruit, 
et  nomen  Catharinae  nostris  hominibus  innotuisse, 
et  ab  eo  tempore  cultum  et  venerationem  ejus 
coepisse.”  Cassander  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
whole  story  is  due  to  the  monastery  of  mount 
Sinai,  an  abbot  of  which  is  reported  to  have  fetched 
the  body  of  St  Catharine  from  Alexandria,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  a  revelation  from  heaven.  In  one  of  his 
Epistles  (xm.  p.  1093),  where  the  subject  is  re¬ 
sumed,  he  appears  to  adopt  a  different  tone,  express¬ 
ing  himself  still  ready  to  hear  any  thing  either 
certain  or  probable  which  might  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  St  Catharine. 
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sostom,  a.  d.  399  \  and  would  thus  be  removed  only  one  generation  from  the  date  of 
St  Catharine’s  martyrdom.  It  was,  moreover,  a  main  object  of  his  ‘  Paradisus’  to 
commemorate  the  virtues  c  feminarum  provectarum  atque  honestarum,  ac  spiritualium 
matrum,  quse  virili  perfectoque  sensu,  ad  exemplum  amoremque  divinum  eorum  qui  de- 
siderant  continentiae  ac  pudicitiae  redimiri  coronis,  cum  insigni  abstinentia  finiere  cer- 
tamina1 2.’  Lastly,  the  author  was  occupied  with  the  lives  of  Egyptian  saints,  and 
recounts  numerous  examples  of  heroism  among  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  ’,  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  resided  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  Yet  nowhere  does  he  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper,  either  by  direct  testimony  to  her  sanctity  or 
allusion  to  her  person. 


I  now  proceed  from  what  is  at  the  best  dim  and  dubious  to  more  positive  notices  of 
St  Catharine.  Fleury1 4  expresses  an  opinion,  that  the  first  recorded  instance  of  any 
religious  honour  being  paid  to  her,  occurs  in  the  tenth  century.  In  his  account  of  Paul  of 
Latra,  a  famous  anchoret,  who  died  a.  d.  956,  it  is  stated5 6  that  one  of  the  feasts  observed 
by  him  with  especial  rejoicing  was  the  feast  of  St  sEcaterina,  martyr.  The  historian 
then  adds,  ‘  C’est  la  preuve  la  plus  ancienne  que  Ton  trouve  de  son  culteY  Without 
questioning  the  anecdote,  we  may  impeach  the  accuracy  of  the  accompanying  statement ; 
for  the  ‘  Menologium  Basilianum,’  which  was  in  all  probability  compiled  about  the  year 
880,  expressly  assigns  to  her  honour  the  25th  of  November.  And  if  we  may  assume 
that  the  Calendar  was  rather  enlarged  and  illustrated  than  arranged  for  the  first  time 
(which  is  no  unreasonable  assumption),  it  is  quite  possible  that  Catharine  had  a  place 
among  the  saints  even  before  the  ninth  century7. 

A  second  notice  of  her  in  Fleury  is  extremely  interesting.  He  tells  us  that  she 
became  first  known  in  France  about  the  year  1030,  under  the  following  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Simeon  of  Treves,  after  many  wanderings  in  different  countries,  had 
entered  a  monastery  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai8.  Being  a  person  of  credit  and 


1  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Grasca,  Tom.  rx.  p.  16. 

2  See  the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  Paris  ed. 
1503. — I  may  mention  also  in  this  place,  that  the 
name  of  St  Catharine  is  not  found  in  the  iEthiopic 
Calendar,  printed  by  Ludolf,  nor  in  the  ‘  Kalen- 
darium  Eccles.  Constantinopol.’  proved  by  the  editor 
Morcelli  to  be  earlier  than  740. 

3  e.  g.  the  Virgin  Potamia?na,  cap.  x. ;  an  anony¬ 
mous  Virgin  of  Alexandria,  cap.  ii.  ;  Macarius,  a 
presbyter  of  that  city,  cap.  vi. 

4  Hist.  Eccl.  liv.  lv.  s.  52. 

5  The  authority  for  this  statement  is  an  anony¬ 
mous  Greek  writer,  whose  life  of  the  hermit,  Paul, 
was  found  in  the  Sforzian  Library  at  Rome.  In  a 
translation  made  for  the  use  of  Baronius  we  have 
the  following  passage :  “  Aliorum  quidem  Sancto¬ 
rum  memorise  hilaritatis  ansam  Paulo  dabant ; 
martyris  vero  JEcaterince  non  solum  voluptate  sanc¬ 
tum  replebat,  sed  propemodum  exultatione  et  tii- 
pudio.” 

6  In  like  manner  Tillemont  (v  448)  :  ‘  Je  pense 


qu’on  ne  trouve  pas  que  les  Grecs  aient  parle'  de 
Ste.  Catherine  avant  le  x  siecle.’ 

7  Unfortunately  Notker’s  c  Martyrologium,’  a.d. 
894,  (printed  in  Canisius,  Vol.  ii.  Part  3),  wants  the 
portion  which  would  be  interesting  to  us.  We  may 
also  regret  that  an  Arabic  ‘Martyr ium’  of  St  Catha- 
l’ine  mentioned  by  Asseman  (Biblioth.  Orient.  Tom. 
hi.  Part.  1,  p.  286)  is  not  within  our  reach. 

8  The  monastery  on  mount  Sinai,  connected 
with  the  memory  of  St  Catharine,  traces  back  to 
a  high  antiquity.  Communities  of  ascetics  were 
established  on  that  mountain  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  present  convent  is  ascribed  with  great  proba¬ 
bility  to  J ustinian,  who  caused  it  to  be  erected  in 
the  year  527.  The  site  which  it  occupies  is  far 
below  the  summit  of  the  mountain  within  a  strong 
fortress.  (Dr  Robinson’s  ‘Researches,’  Vol.  i.  pp. 
184,  185).  When  the  mountain  received  its  name, 
Jebel  Katherin,  cannot  be  discovered,  nor  is  there 
any  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  date  when  the  relics 
(supposed  genuine)  were  brought  down  to  their 
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moreover  master  of  five  languages,  he  was  sent  to  Rouen  to  receive  an  alms  which  was 
given  to  that  monastery  from  year  to  year  by  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy.  After 
a  narrow  escape  from  pirates  and  numerous  other  adventures,  Simeon  arrived  at  Rouen, 
but  ascertained  to  his  great  discomfort  that  duke  Richard  was  no  more,  and  that 
the  alms  was  not  forthcoming.  The  monk  took  up  his  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  named  Gosselin,  whom  he  ere  long  persuaded  to  build  a  monastery  on  the 
hill  close  by  Rouen.  There  lie  deposited  certain  relics  of  St  Catharine,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  east.  ‘  This  church,’  says  Fleury,  ‘  has  preserved  the  name, 
and  it  was  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  St  Catharine  began  to  be  known  in  France .’ 


We  come  now  to  the  last  stage  of  our  inquiry,  What  are  the  earliest  notices  of 
St  Catharine  in  the  records  of  English  history  ? 

The  only  trace,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  occurs  in 
the  ‘  Martyrology’  ascribed  to  Bede.  At  the  end  of  the  ‘vir.  Kalend.  Decemb.’  devoted 
to  St  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  this  sentence,  c  Eodem  die  passio  S.  Catharines 
virginis  et  martyris  Christi  et  aliorum.’  On  further  examination,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  Martyrology,  if  in  substance  Bede’s,  has  received  large  additions  from  later 
hands1.  The  paragraph  in  question  is  the  last  of  a  long  notice  of  St  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  and  is  quite  disconnected  from  all  that  precedes  it.  In  the  absence  of 
other  allusions  to  St  Catharine,  and  especially  from  the  omission  of  her  name2  in  Latin 


present  resting-place.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  convent  subsequently  came  into  repute  by  the 
institution  of  a  military  order  called  The  Knights  of 
St  Catharine.  It  was  founded,  according  to  some,  in 
1 063  or  1067,  while  others  deny  its  existence  before 
the  twelfth  century.  The  Knights  observed  the  rule 
of  Saint  Basil,  and  were  entirely  of  the  Greek  com¬ 
munion.  The  ground-colour  of  their  outer  dress 
was  white,  on  which  were  delineated  the  instruments 
of  martyrdom,  viz.  a  half- wheel  armed  with  spikes 
and  a  sword  stained  with  blood.  Their  main  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  protect  pilgrims,  who  now  began  to 
flock  from  all  quarters  to  worship  at  St  Catharine’s 
tomb.  (See  ‘  Histoire  des  Ordres  Religieux,’  Tome 
i.  pp.  274,  275 ;  a  Paris,  1714).  One  of  the  earliest 
travellers  who  describes  the  relics  and  shrine  of  St 
^  Catharine,  is  our  own  Sir  John  Maundeville,  about 
the  year  1322.  (See  ‘  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,’ 
Bohn’s  Ed.  p.  158).  A  few  years  later,  we  have 
another  circumstantial  account  by  William  de  Bal- 
densel  (in  ‘Canisii  Thesaur.  Monument.’  Vol.  iv.  p. 
344;  ed.  Basnage).  Pococke,  after  describing  the 
convent  church  (which  is  purely  basilican),  supplies 
us  with  the  following  information,  “  On  a  partition 
between  the  high  altar  and  the  church,  is  a  marble 
chest  adorned  with  reliefs  of  foliages,  in  which  are 
preserved  the  relics  of  St  Catharine.  Among  them 
is  the  skull,  which  probably  is  imperfect,  because  it 
is  not  taken  out,  and  the  left  hand  very  perfect, 
having  on  the  fingers  several  rings,  and  is  adorned 

3 


with  pearls.”  Travels,  p.  150.  The  shrine  is  still 
shewn  to  modern  pilgrims. 

1  Vid.  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  sub  ‘  Beda,’  and  Tille- 
mont,  Tome  v.  p.  761.  Gobelinus  Persona  expressly 
states  that  in  his  time  (about  1400),  there  was  no 
allusion  to  St  Catharine  either  in  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
or  Bede.  Vid.  Cosmodrom.  iEtat.  vi.  c.  xv. 

2  It  does  not  appear  in  the  Calendar  discovered 
by  Mabillon,  date  a.d.  483,  (Vet.  Analect.  p.  163, 
Paris,  1723) ;  nor  in  one  published  by  D’Achery, 
Spicilegium,  Tom.  x.  p.  141,  date  about  826;  nor 
in  a  metrical  version  of  Bede's  Martyrology,  ibid.  p. 
129;  nor  in  the  Martyrologium  of  Rabanus,  a.d. 
855,  (in  Canisius,  Tom.  ii.  Part  2);  nor  in  Ald- 
helm,  De  Laude  Virginitatis,  about  680,  although  the 
most  illustrious  virgins  are  commemorated  by  name. 
St  Peter  of  Alexandria  still  retained  his  place  (vii. 
Kalend.  Decem.)  in  the  Calendar  given  by  Hamp- 
son,  Vol.  i.  p.  418,  date  about  970;  and  St  Catharine 
is  not  mentioned.  Neither  does  any  trace  of  her 
occur  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar,  not  later  than 
860  (in  Hickes,  Thesaurus,  Vol.  n.  pp.  186,  seqq.); 
nor  in  a  f  Menologium  Poeticum,’  not  later  than 
990  (Ibid.  Vol.  i.  p.  203) ;  nor  in  the  ‘  Anglo-Saxon 
Ritual,’  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  1840.  It 
should,  however,  be  stated,  that  in  a  Calendar  of 
Normanno-Saxon  character  (Hampson,  Vol.  i.  p. 
432),  we  meet  with  *  S’ce  Caterine  uir.]  mar.’  This 
is  assigned  by  Dr  Hickes  to  the  year  1031,  which  is 
very  nearly  the  same  year  when  St  Catharine  was 
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and  Anglo-Saxon  Calendars,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  she  was  unknown  in 
England  for  at  least  seven  centuries  after  the  date  assigned  to  her  martyrdom.  The 
sentence  in  Bede’s  ‘  Martyrology’  might  have  been  inserted  at  a  time  when  she  was 
beginning  to  emerge  from  obscurity  :  for  it  is  a  singular  fact,  well  attested,  that  the  25th 
of  November  had  long  been  entitled  ‘  St  Peter  of  Alexandria,’  whereas  when  St  Catha¬ 
rine  came  into  general  reputation,  her  name  rapidly  took  the  lead  of  several  other 
saints  commemorated  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  end  Peter  of  Alexandria  fell  into  his 
present  position,  the  26th  of  November1. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  unquestionable  that  St 
Catharine  meets  us  as  soon  as  we  have  entered  on  Anglo-Norman  history.  She  had  been 
for  some  time  established  in  Rouen,  and  would  naturally  obtain  a  free  passage  among  the 
crowd  of  ecclesiastics  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Conqueror.  Nor  were  other 
reasons  wanting  which  might  conspire  to  crown  such  a  saint  with  more  than  usual  honour. 
Her  death,  full  of  the  marvellous  and  heroic,  would  be  a  favourite  theme  for  the  fancy 
of  the  many  ;  while  the  eloquence  and  wisdom,  whereby  she  had  confounded  the  un¬ 
believers,  made  her  a  fit  protectress  of  Christian  philosophy.  The  sgavants  of  Paris2 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  place  themselves  under  her  patronage,  and  their  example 
was  followed  in  all  quarters,  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  literature  revived  and  gave  rise 
to  the  universities  and  monastic  schools. 


introduced  at  Rouen.  Yet  in  another  Calendar 
(Hampson,  i.  445),  which  ranges  between  the  years 
978  and  1097,  the  25th  of  November  contains  ‘Hie 
obiit  Wulfwinn  mat.  iElfwini  abb.’  Perhaps  Dr 
Hickes  has  antedated  the  former  Calendar  by  a  few 
years.  It  should  also  he  stated  that  a  notice  of  St 
Catharine,  similar  to  that  in  Bede’s  Martyrology 
occurs  in  the  Martyrology  of  Ado,  Archbishop  of 
Vienne,  who  died  a.d.  875  ;  but  we  concur  in  the 
supposition  of  Tillemont,  that  this  passage,  as  well 
as  the  one  in  Bede,  was  added  by  some  later  hand 
(M4m.  v.  761).  The  same  remark  applies  to  a 
notice  in  Usuard’s  ‘  Martyrologium,’  ed.  Molanus; 
for  the  Bollandists  admit  that  the  oldest  MSS.  are 
altogether  silent  respecting  her.  Acta  Sanct.  Jun. 
Tom.  vii.  p.  698. 

1  Vid.  Acta  Sanctorum,  Junii  Tom.  vii.  p.  699. 
Among  the  Greeks  it  would  seem  that  St  Mercurius 
also  formerly  took  the  lead  of  St  Catharine  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November.  (Ibid.  Maii  Tom.  i. 
mu.)  There  is,  however,  much  diversity  in  the 
various  Calendars  as  to  the  order  of  the  Saints  com¬ 
memorated.  See  Asseman,  ‘Kalendar.Eccl.Univers.’ 
Vol.  v.  p.  375.  Once  only  (in  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  in  p.  6)  do  we  find  St  Catharine  at  the 
twenty-fourth  of  November,  viz.  in  the  ‘Epheme- 
rides  Moscorum,’  where  it  is  worth  remarking  the 
name  is  written  EKATEPINA.  She  is  crowned  in 
the  accompanying  figure,  and  holds  a  sword  in  her 
right  hand  and  a  toothed- wheel  in  her  left.  (Acta 
Sanctorum,  Maii  Tom.  i.) 


2  Menage,  Hist.  Mulier.  Philosopharum,  p.  492. 
An  indication  of  this  her  special  pre-eminence  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  Brand's  ‘  Po¬ 
pular  Antiquities/  Vol.  i.  p.  197.  ed.  Ellis  : 

‘  Saint  Barbara  lookes  that  none  without  the  body 
of  Christ  doe  dye ; 

Saint  Cathern  favours  learned  men  and  gives  them 
wisedome  hye, 

And  teaclieth  to  resolue  the  doubtes,  and  alwayes 
giveth  ayde 

Unto  the  scolding  sophister  to  make  his  reason 
stayde.’ 

Among  the  Orations  of  the  learned  Martin  Crusius, 
we  have  one  ‘  De  D.  Catharina,  Philosophise  habita 
Praeside/  Basil.  1566,  pp.  68 — 84.  He  believes  that 
St  Catharine  was  no  more  than  a  Minerva  of  the 
Christians,  created  by  some  poetical  genius  at  the  time 
when  the  Emperor  Julian  forbade  them  to  make 
use  of  pagan  authors.  “  Hinc  verisimile  est  fluxisse 
narrationem  de  D.  Georgio  et  regia  Virgine,  ad 
imitationem  Persei  et  Andromedae ;  S.  Christophori, 
ad  imitationem  Cyclopis  Euripidei ;  sic  etiam  narra¬ 
tionem  de  D.  Catharina,  ad  imitationem  Grcccce  Mi- 
nervee.”  He  illustrates  this  parallel  at  great  length, 
remarking  towards  the  end,  “  Unde  et  hoc  sequitur, 
hunc  martyr  is  hujus  diem,  a  bonarum  artium  egre- 
giarumque  scientiarum  magistris,  piis  cogitationi- 
bus  quotannis  recte  celebrari.”  An  Oration  of  a 
very  different  character  ‘  in  Laudem  D.  iEcatherinse, 
is  contained  among  the  works  of  Osorius,  the  Jesuit, 
Tom.  iv.  ed.  Rom.  1592. 
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The  actual  circumstances,  under  which  she  is  introduced  to  us  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  are  curious  in  more  points  than  one.  The  mastership  of  the  school  at  St 
Alban’s  being  vacant,  an  offer  of  it  was  made,  about  the  year  1100,  to  one  Geoffrey  de 
Gorram,  or  Gorham,  a  Norman  of  high  reputation  for  learning.  He  seems,  however, 
not  to  have  been  forward  in  accepting  the  invitation,  for  on  his  arrival  the  school  was 
given  to  another.  Geoffrey,  hereupon,  lectured  at  Dunstable,  waiting  for  the  next 
vacancy  at  St  Alban’s,  and  composed  meanwhile  a  play  or  miracle,  called  ’■Lucius  Sanctce 
Catharince’  After  its  completion,  he  borrowed  a  number  of  copes  from  the  sacrist  of 
the  neighbouring  abbey  of  St  Alban’s,  and  dressing  out  his  own  scholars,  exhibited  (we 
believe)  the  first  theatrical  piece  recorded  in  English  history1. 

From  this  period  St  Catharine  speedily  became  popular  in  all  parts  of  England ;  and 
as  existing  foundations2  spare  us  the  trouble  of  much  further  research,  I  shall  con¬ 
clude  this  Paper  by  a  notice  which  occurs  in  Gervase  of  Canterbury3.  The  date 
is  a.  d.  1186. 

It  appears  that  Archbishop  Baldwin  (in  the  series  second  from  Becket)  was  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  a  collegiate  church,  outside  the  town  of  Canterbury,  which 
might  serve  as  an  establishment  for  the  secular  clergy,  whom  he  had  been  led  to 
patronize,  and  also  as  a  place  for  consecrations  and  other  metropolitical  functions. 
Armed  with  the  royal  assent,  and  anxious  to  complete  his  arrangements  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  archbishop  hastened  towards  Canterbury,  having  conducted  his  negociations  so 
secretly,  that  the  monks,  his  enemies,  were  quite  ignorant  of  his  purpose.  A  project, 
likely  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  regulars,  called  for  special  assistance :  the  friends  of 
the  monastery,  within  and  without,  needed  a  strong  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  accordingly 
succour  the  most  effective  came  in  most  opportunely.  “For,”  proceeds  our  story, 
“  while  the  monks  were  taking  a  little  rest  on  the  night  of  St  Catharine ,  after  the 
matin-lauds  (post  laudes  matutinas),  there  stood  by  one  of  them,  who  was  a  youth  of 
good  parts  and  a  Levite,  a  person  of  venerable  aspect,  clothed  in  white,  calling  to  him, 
‘Andrew,  Andrew,  Andrew,  John’ — for  the  youth  had  two.  names,  one  given  him  at 
baptism,  the  other  on  making  his  profession.  Starting,  as  it  seemed,  from  sleep,  he 
asked  his  visitor,  ‘  My  lord,  what  wilt  thou  V — for  he  thought  within  himself  that  it 
was  St  Thomas.  ‘  Arise,  and  come  with  me,’  quoth  the  saint,  who  thereupon  led  the 
way  out  of  the  dormitory,  and  entered  the  choir  of  the  church.  At  that  moment  the 
monks  seemed  to  be  assembled  in  congregation,  all  looking  very  doleful  and  sitting  in 
great  anguish  of  heart.  The  approach  of  St  Thomas  was  no  sooner  perceived,  than  they 
seemed  all  to  rise  from  their  seats,  and  to  bow  head  and  body  in  adoration.  Our  young 
monk  was  advancing  to  his  own  seat,  but  the  saint  turned  round  upon  him,  and  taking 
him  by  the  sleeve,  said  unto  him  ‘  Follow  me.’  They  proceeded  to  the  tower  contiguous 
to  the  choir  and  in  the  midst  thereof,  the  monk  descried,  to  his  wonderment  and  horror, 
a  machine  great  and  very  terrible — a  wheel ,  namely,  of  immense  size,  emitting  flames  of 


1  See  Matt.  Paris.  Vit.  Abbat.  S.  Alban,  p.  56, 
and  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  Vol.  ix.  p-  184.  new  ed. 

2  One  of  the  earliest  was  the  Royal  Hospital 

and  Church  of  St  Katharine,  London,  founded  by 


Matilda,  the  wife  of  King  Stephen,  a.  d.  1148.  See 
Nichols’  History  of  it. 

3  Apud  Scriptores  x.  col.  1481. 
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sulphur.  ‘  Behold  a  Catharine  wheel V  cried  the  saint,  ‘larger  too  than  the  original, 
and  threatening  this  house  with  far  greater  ruin.’  ” 

The  wheel,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  terror,  was 
made  to  symbolize  Baldwin’s  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  monks. 


I  abstain  from  summing  up  the  evidence  already  submitted  to  the  reader,  because 
I  wish  him  to  draw  his  own  conclusion  ‘  sine  odio  et  sine  dilectione.’  It  is,  moreover, 
possible,  that  further  notices  of  St  Catharine  may  yet  be  discovered,  enabling  us  to 
speak  more  positively  as  to  her  origin,  or  at  least  tending  to  abate  the  suspicions, 
which  our  present  stock  of  information  is  calculated  to  excite.  We  cannot  argue, 
like  writers  of  the  Roman  communion,  that  her  existence  and  sanctity  are  alike  esta¬ 
blished  by  miracles1,  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  at  her  intercession  even  down  to 
our  own  days  ;  but  we  may  hold  ourselves  ready  to  weigh  any  additional  proofs  from 
history,  that  there  was  in  the  fourth  century  an  Alexandrian  Virgin,  who  sacrificed 
not  only  her  property  but  her  life,  for  the  sake  of  our  holy  religion. 

1  It  is  said  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  an  ardent  I  communicated  with  her  in  visions.  See  Monstier, 
votary  of  St  Catharine,  and  undertook  her  patriotic  1  Sacrum  Gynecseum,  p.  470,  Paris,  1657- 
mission  at  the  bidding  of  our  Saint,  who  frequently 
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&  Jfcnm'--Sbnxon  UcgeniJ  of  (ZDatJmrtne  of  ^tonbria. 

(From  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Titus  d.  xviii.  fol.  133.) 


[This  Legend  may  be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  It  is  here  printed  continuously, 
like  an  ordinary  prose  composition ;  in  which  form  we  find  it  in  the  MSS.  At  the  same  time,  the 
alliterative  style  in  many  portions,  and  the  rhythm  and  cadence  which  pervade  the  whole,  are  conclusive 
proofs  that  the  structure  was  originally  metrical.  The  dots  or  points,  by  which  Anglo-Saxon  verse  is 
mainly  distinguishable,  have  disappeared  or  been  misplaced  through  the  negligence  of  the  scribes ;  on 
which  account,  as  well  as  for  greater  distinctness,  the  sentences  are  now  broken  into  their  subordinate 
clauses  by  the  use  of  modern  punctuation.  This  step  of  course  involves  the  Editor  in  some  responsibility ; 
but  he  has  derived  both  help  and  confidence  from  the  collation  of  the  Latin  Legend. 

The  various  readings  supplied  by  the  other  Semi-Saxon  MS.  are,  comparatively  speaking,  of  little 
moment.  Those  only  are  here  made  use  of  which  thro  w  light  upon  the  meaning.  The  orthographical  pe¬ 
culiarities,  which  are  numerous,  betray  the  dialect  of  the  transcriber  :  e.g.  lwtle,  dude,  wunde,  wwlt,  where 
w  takes  the  place  of  i:  biworen,  stetSelwest,  we t,  where  w  is  equivalent  to  f:  lefdi,  wemin,  werien,  etstutte, 
where  we  have  e  instead  of  a  :  the  infinitive  termination  en  is  nearly  always  in ;  the  final  d  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  t,  as  in  weoue#,  geoni,  i-fonL  Besides  these,  there  are  other  varieties  which  seem  to  claim  a 
somewhat  greater  antiquity  for  the  text  of  the  King’s  MS.  Thus  it  retains  the  dual  forms  of  the 
pronouns,  wit  =  we  two,  and  unc  =  you  two ;  the  final  n  of  the  infinitive  and  the  final  t  of  the  2nd  sing. 
Indie,  pres.,  both  of  which  are  often  dropped  in  the  Titus  MS. ;  it  also  preserves  %  in  the  3rd  plur.  where 
the  other  MS.  reads  n,  and  uses  \>e  as  a  relative  where  the  other  has  J>«t.] 


Constantin  ant  Maxence  weren  on  a  time  as  in  Keiseres  stude  hehest  in  Rome. 
Ah  Constantin  ferde,  [urh  [e  burh-menne  reaft,  into  Fronc-londe,  ant  wunede  sum 
hwile  [ear  for  [e  burh  nede :  ant  Maxence  steorede  [e  refschipe  in  Rome.  Weox 
umbe  hwile  weorre  ham  bitwenen,  ant  comen  to  fihte.  Was  Maxence  ouercumen,  ant 
fleah  into  Alixandre.  Constentin  walde  after  ant  warpen  him  [eonne.  Ah  se  wide 
him  wex  weorre  on  euch  half,  ant  nomeliche  in  a  londe  Ylirie  het1,  [at  tear  he 
atstutte.  Da  Maxence  herde  [is,  [at  he  was  of  him  siker  ant  of  his  cume  careles, 
War'S  king  of  [at  lond,  [at  lei  into  Rome,  as  diden  meast  alle  [e  o^re  of  [e  worlde. 
Bigon  anan  ase  wod  wulf  to  werren  hali  Chirche,  ant  drahen  Cristene  men,  [e  lut  [at 
ter  weren,  alle  to  hea^endom,  hea'Sene  as  he  wes  ;  summe  ]>urh  muchele  3eouen  ant 
misliche  meden  ;  sume  [urh  fearlac  of  eiful  [reates ;  o  last,  wi'S  stronge  tintrohen 
ant  licomliche  pinen. 

I  [e  fif  ant  [rittu'Se  }er  of  his  rixlinge  he  set  o  kine-setle  i  [e  moder-burh 
of  Alexandres-riche,  ant  sende  heast  ant  bode,  se  wide  se  [e  lond  was,  [at 
poure  ba  ant  riche  comen  [er  toforen  him  to  [e  temple  i  [e  tun  of  hise  hea'Sene 
godes;  euchan  wiS  his  lac,  for  to  wurSschipen2  ham  wiS.  Comen  alle  to  his 
bode,  ant  euch  an  bi  his  euene,  bifore  Maxence  self,  wurSschipede  his  maumez. 
De  riche  reoSeren  ant  scheop  ant  bule,  hwa  se  mihte,  brohten  to  lake ;  [e 
poure,  ewike  briddes. 


1  ‘  Audiens  autem  Constantinum  intra  Illyricum 
sinum  bellis  undique  consurgentibus  detineri,’  &c. 
Latin  Legend.  The  war  between  Constantine  and 
Maxentius  began  a.  p.  310,  and  was  terminated 

4 


a.  d.  312  by  the  death  of  Maxentius. 

2  The  King’s  MS.  reads  ‘  wurgin  ’  f=wur<5igin) 
passim. 
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In  J?is  burh  was  wuniende  a  meiden  swiSe  3ung  of  3eres,  two  wone  of  twenti, 
feir  ant  freolich  o  wlite  ant  o  wastum,  ah  3et  (]>at  is  mare  War'S)  staSelfest 
wiSinnen  of  treowe  bileaue;  ane  kinges,  Cost  hehte,  anlepi  dohter;  icuret  clergesse, 
Katerine  inempnet.  Dis  meiden  was  baSe  faderles  ant  moderles  of  hire  childhade. 
Ah,  J>a  ha  3ung  were,  ha  held  hire  eldrene  hird  wisliche  ant  warliche  i  ]>e 
heritage  ant  i  ]?e  herd  )?at  com  hire  of  burSe ;  nawt  for  J?i  J?at  hire  Jrnhte  god 
in  hire  heorte  to  habbe  monie  under  hire,  ant  beon  iclepet  lafdi,  Jmt  feole  tellen 
wel  to ;  ah  baSe  ha  wes  offeard  of  schome  ant  of  sunne,  3if  ]?eo  weren  to- 
dreaued,  o'Ser  misferden,  ]?at  hire  forSfadres  hefden  ifostret.  For  hireself,  ne 
kept  ha  nawt  of  ]?e  worlde.  Dus  lo  for  hare  sake  ane  dale  ha  atheld  of  hire 
eldrene  god,  ant  spende  al  }>at  oSer  in  nedfule  ant  in  nakede. 

Deos  milde  meke  meiden,  ]?eos  lufsutne  lafdi,  wiS  lastelese  lates,  ne  luuede 
ha  nane  lihte  plahen,  ne  nane  sotte  songes.  Nalde  ha  nane  ronnes,  ne  nane 
luue-runes,  leornen  ne  lustnen1;  ah  eauer  ha  hefde  on  hali  Writ  ehnen  oSer 
heorte,  oftest  ba  togederes.  Hire  fader  hefde  iset  hire  earliche  to  lare,  ant  heo, 
|mrh  J?e  Hali  Gast,  undernam  hit  se  wel  ]?at  nane  ne  was  hire  euening.  Modi 
meistres  ant  fele  fondeden  hire  ofte  o  swiSe  fele  halue,  for  to  undernimen  hire ; 
ah  nes  ter  nan  ]?at  mihte,  wiS  alle  hise  crefti  crokes,  neauer  anes  wrenchen  hire 
ut  of  ]?e  weie ;  ah  se  sone  ha  3eald  ham  swuche  3ain-clappes,  ant  wende  hare 
wiheles  upon  ham  seluen,  ]?at  al  ha  cneowen  ham  crauant  ant  ouercumen,  ant 
cweSen  hire  ]?e  meistrie  ant  te  menske  al  up. 

Dus  hwil  ha  wiste  hire  ant  ]?ohte  ai  to  witen  hire  meiden  in  meidenhad, 
as  ha  set  in  a  bur  of  hire  burSe-boldes,  ]>a  herde  ha  a  swucli  murS  toward 
te  awariede  maumetes  temple,  lowinge  of  ]?at  ahte,  ludinge  of  ]>&  men,  gleowinge 
of  eucli  gleo,  to  herien  ant  hersumen  hare  heaSene  godes.  As  ha  ]ns  iherde, 
ant  nuste  3et  hwat  hit  was,  ha  sende  swiSe  for  to  witen  hwat  wunder  hit  were. 
Sone  se  hire  sonde  com  a3ain,  ant  seide  hire  J?e  soSe,  heo  swa  itend  of  wraSSe 
[wes],  )?at  wod  ha  walde  wur'Sen.  Het  up  of  hire  hird  hwuch  as  ha  walde,  ant  wende 
hire  jdderward.  Ifond  ter  swiSe  feole  3einde  ant  3urende,  ant  ]?eotinde  unjmldeliche 
wiS  reowfule  reames,  J?at  Cristene  weren  ant  leaffule  i  Godes  lei ;  ah,  for  dred  of 
deaS,  diden  ]?at  deoueles  lac  as  ]?e  heaSene  diden.  Hwa  was  wurse  ]>en  heo  heorte 
iwundet  inwiS,  for  ]?e  wrecches  )>at  ha  seh  swa  wraSe  workes  wurchen  a^ain  Godes 
wille?  Dohte  ]?ah,  as  ha  wes  )?uldi  ant  ]?olemod,  se  3ung  ]dng  as  ha  was,  hwat  hit 
mihte  3einen  ]?ah  ha  hire  ane  were  a3ein  so  kene  Iveisere  ant  al  his  kineriche.  Stod 
stille  ane  hwile,  ant  hef  hire  heorte  up  to  \q  hehe  Helend  J?at  iheried  is  in 
heuene  Bisohte  him  help  ant  hap  ant  wisedom,  as  wisliche  as  J?e  world  is  wealt 
Jmrh  his  wissunge.  Drafter  wepnede  hire  wiS  soSe  bileaue,  ant  wrat  on  hire  breoste, 
biforen  hire  teS  and  hire  tunge,  J?e  hali  [rode-]taken2 ;  ant  com  leapinde  forS,  al 
itend  of  ]?e  lei  of  ]>e  Hali  Gast,  as  te  Keisar  stod  bimong  ]?at  suneful  slaht  of  J?at 
islein  ahte,  deoule  to  lake,  ]?at  euch  waried  weoued  of  ]?a  mix  maumez  ron,  of  J?at 
balefule  [blod]  al  biblodked ; — ant  bigon  to  3eien  ludere  steuene: 

1  ‘Non  ilia  puellares  jocos,  non  amatoria  carmina  videre  aut  audire...’  Latin  MS. 

2  ‘Pectus  et  linguam  Cristi  muniens  signaculo.’  Latin  MS. 
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“  Gretunge,  Keiser,  walde  wel  bicume  pe  for  pin  hehnisse,  3if  pu  pis  ilke  3e)d, 
pat  tu  dost  to  deuelen  pat  fordeb  pe,  babe  in  licome  ant  in  sawle,  ant  alle  bat  hit 
driuen, — 3if  pu  hit  3ulde  ant  3eoue  to  His  wurbmund  pat  schop  pe  ant  al  pe  world, 
and  weald  purh  his  wisdom  al  pat  ischapen  is.  Ich  walde,  King,  grete  pe  3if  pu  un- 
derstode  pat  He  ane  is  to  herien,  purh  hwam  ant  under  hwam  alle  kinges  rixlen.  Ne 
ne  mai  na  ping  wibstonden  his  wille,  pah  he  muche  polie.  Des  heuenliche  Lauerd  luueb 
treowe  bileaue,  ant  nowber  blod  ne  ban  of  unforgult  ahte  ;  ah  pat  mon  halde  ant  heie 
his  halewende  heaste.  Ne  nis  na  ping,  hwer-purh  monnes  muchele  madschipe  wrabbeb 
him  wiS  mare,  pen  pat  schafte  of  mon — pat  he  schop  ant  3ef  schead  ba  of  god 
ant  of  uuel,  purh  wit  ant  purh  wisdom — schal  wurbe  se  forb  ut  of  his  wit,  purh 
pe  awariede  gast,  pat  he  3elt  pe  wurbesehipe  to  witlese  ping  pat  te  feond  wuneb 
in,  pat  he  ahte  to  Godd  :  ant  hereb  ant  hersumeb  seheliche  schapt  blodles  ant  banles, 
ant  limen  wibute  liue,  as  he  schulde  his  ant  heoren  ant  alre  pinge  Schuppent,  pat 
is  Godd  unsehelich.  De  feond  pat  findeb  euch  uuel,  bimong  alle  crokinde  creftes, 
wib  neauer  an  ne  keccheb  he  creftluker  cang  men,  ne  leadeb  to  unbileaue,  pen  pat  he 
makeb  men,  pat  ahten  to  wite  wel  pat  ha  beob  bi3etene,  iborne,  ant  ibroht  forb, 
purh  pe  heuenliche  Fader,  to  make  swuche  maumez  of  treo  ober  of  stan,  ober  purh 
mare  madschipe  of  gold  ober  of  seluer ;  ant  3iuen  ham  misliche  nomen  of  sune,  ober 
of  mone,  of  wind  ant  wude  ant  wattres,  ant  hersumeb  ant  wurcheb  as  tali  ha  godes 
weren.  Ne  naueb  he  purh  ober  ping  i  pis  bileaue  ibroht  ow  bote  pat  ow  punche 
pat  ha  schulen  lasten  a,  for  pi  pat  3e  ne  sehen  ham  neauer  biginnen.  Ah  per  nis 
bot  a  Godd,  purh  hwam  witerliche  ha  alle  weren  iwrahte,  ant  of  nawiht ;  ant  i  pis 
world  iset  us  for  to  frouren  ant  for  to  fremien.  And  alswa  as  euch  ]ung  hafde  bi- 
ginninge  of  his  godlec,  alswa  schulen  alle  habben  endinge,  3^  He  ]iat  wulde.  Fngles 
ant  sawlen,  ]?urh  ]iat  ha  bigunnen,  ahten  ant  mahten  endin  J>urh  cunde ;  ah  He,  J»urh 
his  milce  ant  godlec,  of  his  grace  makeb  ham  ]?at  ha  beon  eche  buten  ende  ;  ant 
]ierfore  nis  na  )?ing  euening  ne  eche  wib  God  ]iat  3e  gremien  ;  for  he  is  hare  alre 
Schuppend,  ant  scheop  ham  in  sum  time,  ant  na  time  nes  neauer  ]?at  he  bigon  to 
beon  in.” 

pe  Keiser  bistarede  hire  wib  swibe  steape  ehnen  hwil  pat  ha  spek  pus.  Swibe 

he  awundrede  him  of  hire  wliti  wastum,  ant  swibre  of  hire  wordes,  ant  feng  on 

pus  to  speken,  “  Di  leor  is,  meiden,  lufsum,  ant  ti  mub  murie  ant  witti,  and  wise 
wordes  hit  weren,  3if  ha  neren  false:  ah  we  witen  wel  pat  ure  lahes,  ure  bileaue, 
ant  ure  lei  hefde  lahe  sprung.  Ah  al  pat  3c  seggen  is  se  sutel  sotschipe,  pat  hit 
na  wis  mon,  ah  witlese,  hit  weneb.  Me  hwat  is  mare  madschipe  pen  for  to  leuen  on 
him,  ant  seggen  pat  he  is  Godes  Sune,  pat  Giws  demden  ant  heabene  hongeden  ? 
ant  pat  he  was  akennet  of  Marie,  a  meiden,  wibute  bruche  of  hire  bodi  ?  Deide 

ant  was  iburied,  ant  herhede  helle  ;  ant  aras  of  deab  ant  steah  into  heuene  ;  ant 

schal  eft  o  domesdei  cumen  ba  to  demen  pe  cwike  ant  te  deade  ?  Hwa  walde  ileue 
pis,  pat  is  as  nowt  wurb  ?  pat1  alle  ower  leasunges  beob  unlefliche.  Ah  3et  ne 
puncheb  ow  nawt  inoh  to  forleosen  ow  pus  i  pulli  misbeleaue ;  ah  gab  3et,  an 


1  =  swa  fcaet. 
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seggeb  schome  bi  ure  undea'Sliche  godes,  pe  sunne  ant  te  mone,  pat  euch  mon  ahte 
her[sumin]  ant  herien  in  eorbe.11 

Peos  meiden  lette  lutel  of  al  pat  he  seide,  ant  smirkende  smeMiche  3ef  him 
pullich  onswere,  “Alle  [ich]  seo  pine  sahen  sotliche  iseide.  Clepest  poa  pinges  godes 
pat  now^er  sturien  ne  mahen  steoren  ham  seluen,  buten  as  te  hehe  King  hat  ham 
of  heuene,  ant  heo  buheft  to  him  as  schafte  to  his  Schuppend  ?  Nis  buten  an  Godd, 
as  ich  ear  seide,  pat  al  pe  world  wrahte  ant  alle  worldliche  pinges,  and  al  wurcheft 
his  wil,  bute  mon  ane.  Stille  beo  pu  penile,  ant  stew  swuche  wordes  ;  for  ha  beon 
al  witlese  ant  windi  of  wisdom.11 

pe  Reiser  wundrede  him  swrSe  of  swuche  wordes  ant  wedinde  cwelS,  “  Meiden, 
ich  seo  wel  (for  sutel  is  ant  eiS-sene  o  pine  pulliche  sahen)  pat  tu  were  iset  3ung 
to  leaf  ant  to  lare.  Ah  of  swuche  larespel  pu  haues  leaue  ileorned,  pat  tu  art 
per-onont  al  to  deope  leared,  liwen  pu  forcwibest,  for  pi  Godd,  ure  undeaMiche 
godes;  ant  seist  ha  beoft  idele,  ant  emti  of  gode.  Ah  was1  tu  nu  hwat  is?  We 
schulen  bringen  to  ende  pat  we  bigunnen  habbe'S,  ant  tu  schalt,  pu  motild,  to  curt 
cumen  srSen,  ant  kine-mede  kepe,  3if  pu  wilt  pi  wil  wenden  to  ure ;  for  3if  hit 
went  again  us,  ne  schal  pe  na  tene  ne  tintreohe  trukie.”  Da  he  pus  hefde  iseid, 
clepede  an  of  hise  men  dearneliche  to  him,  ant  sende  isealede  writes  wr$  his  ahne 
kine-ring  3ont  al  his  kineriche  to  alle  pe  icudde  clerkes1,  and  het  ham  hihen 
toward  him  hare  come  swfSe ;  ant  swa  muchel  pe  swrSre,  pat  he  bihet  to  meden 
ham  wr3  swrSe  hehe  mede,  ant  maken  [ham]  hehest  in  his  halle,  3if  ha  peos  modi 
motild  ouercume  mihten,  ant  wenden  pe  hokeres  of  his  hea'Sene  godes  upon  hire 
heaued :  pat  ha  were  on  alre  earst  iken  ant  icnawen,  pat  nis  bute  dusilec  al  pat 
ha  driue'S ;  ant  prefter  penne  fordon  [hire]  ant  fordemet  3if  ha  nalde  leauen  pat 
ha  3et  lefde,  ant  hare  lahe  luuien.  Des  sonde  wende  him  forS,  as  te  King  hehte ; 
pat  held  on  to  herien  his  hea'Sene  maumez  wrS  misliche  lakes  long  time  of  pe  dai, 
pat  he  idon  hefde ;  ant  wende  pa  weri  toward  his  buri-boldes,  ant  bed  bringen 
anan  pis  meiden  biforen  him,  ant  seide  to  hire  pus : 

“  Nat  ich  nowfter  pi  nome,  ne  ich  ne  cnawe  pi  cun,  ne  hwucche  men  pu  hauest 
haued  hiderto  to  meistres.  Ah  pi  schene  nebschaft  ant  ti  semliche  schape  schawe'S 
wel  pat  tu  art  freo-monne  foster ;  ant  ti  swuti  speche  walde  of  wisdom  ant  of  wit 
bere  pe  witnesse,  3if  pu  ne  misnome  onont  ure  maumez,  pat  tu  se  muchel  misseist 
ant  ure  godes  hokerest ;  pat  schuldest,  as  we  doft,  heien  ham  ant  herien.11 

Ha  him  onswerede  ant  seide,  “3if  pu  wilt  mi  nome  witen,  ich  am  Katerine  icleopet; 
3if  pu  wilt  cnawe  mi  cun,  ich  am  Kinges  dohter;  Cost  hehte  my  fader ;  ant  haue 
ihaued  hiderto  swi$e  hehe  meistris.  Ah  for  pi  pat  te  lare  pat  ha  me  lerden  limpe'S 
to  idel  3elp,  ant  failed  to  b^eate  ant  to  wurSschipe  of  pe  worlde,  ne  ne  helped 
nawiht  eche  lif  to  habben,  ne  3elp  ich  nawt  prof.  Ah  sone  se  ich  seh  pe  leome  of 
pe  softe  lare  pat  leaded  to  eche  lif,  ich  leafde  al  pat  o^er,  ant  tok  me  him  to  Lauerd, 
ant  makede  him  mi  leaf-mon,  pat  pis  word  seide  purh  an  of  his  wite3en,  ‘  Perdam 

1  ‘  Ad  omnes  rhetores  et  grammaticos  et  quibus  in  doctrina  fama  celebrior  nomen  adquisierat.’  Latin 
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sapientiam  sapientum,  et  intellectum  intelligentium  reprobabo [J?at  is]  ‘  Ich  ’ulle 
fordon  J?e  wisdom  of  ]?eose  wise  world-men,1  he  seib,  ‘  ant  awarpe  ]?e  wit  of  ]?eos 
world-wittie.’  Ich  herde  eft  ]?is  word  of  anober  wittige,  ‘  Dens  autem  noster  in  celo ; 
omnia  qucecunque  voluit  fecit.  Simulacra  gentium  argentum  et  aurum usque  ad 
‘  similes  illis  fiant []?at  is]  ‘  Vre  Godd  is  in  heuene  J?at  wurcheb  al  J?at  he  wile. 
Deos  maumez  beon  imaket  of  gold  ant  of  seluer,  wit)  monnes  honden : — mub  wibute 
speche,  ehnen  wibute  sihbe,  earen  wibuten  heringe,  honden  bute  felinge,  fet  bute 
3onge.  Deo  J?at  ham  maiden  mote  beon  ilich  ham,  ant  alle  ]?at  on  ham  trusten  !  ’ 
Ah  nu  Jm  seist  )?at  ha  beob  al-wealdende  godes,  ant  wult  j?at  ich  do  ham  wurbschipe. 
Scheaw  sumhwat  of  ham  for  hwi  ha  beon  wurbe  for  to  beon  iwurbchet ;  for  ear 
nul  ich  nowber  ham  heien  ne  herien.11 

“  Nat  ich  hwuch  ]n  ]?oht  beo,11  quob  J?e  King  Maxence,  “  ah  wordes  ]>u  haues 
inohe :  ah  J?ole  nu  ane  hwile  ant  tu  schalt  ifinden  hwa  ]ie  onswerie.” 

pes  sondes-mon,  umbe  long,  ]?a  he  hefde  al  J?at  lond  ouergan  ant  Jiurh-soht, 
com  ant  brohte  wib  him  fifti  scolemaistres,  of  alle  ]?e  creftes  ]?at  clerke  ah  to  cunnen, 
ant  in  alle  wittes  of  worldliche  wisdomes  wiseste  o  worlde.  De  King  was  swibe  wel 
icwemet,  ant  walde  witen  3if  ha  weren  se  wise  ant  se  witti  as  men  forwende.  And 
ha  somen  seiden  ]?at  wittiest  ha  weren  of  alle  pe  meistres  ]?at  weren  in  East-londe ; 
ant  heaued  of  J>e  hehste  ant  meast  nome-cube  icud  of  alle  clergies.  “  Ah  Jm,11 
cweaben  ha,  “[Keiser,  ahest  to  cuben],  for  hwat  icud  ]?ing  ]?u  heteus  hider  to  cumen?'n 
Ant  he  ham  onswerede,  “  Her  is  a  meiden,  3ungling  of  3eres,  ah  se  swibe  witti  ant 
wis  on  hire  wordes,  ]?at  ha  wib  hire  anes  mot  meistreb  us  alle.  Ah  3et  me 
teneb  mare  j?at  ha  tukeb  ure  godes  to  balewe  ant  to  bismere,  ant  seib  hit  beon 
deouelen  ]?at  in  ham  dearieb.  Ich  mihte  inoh  rabe  wel  habben  awealt  hire, 
3ef  ha  nalde  wib  luue,  wib  luber  eie  lanhure.  Ah  3et  me  Jmncheb  betere 
J?at  ha  beo  ear  ouercumen  wib  desputinge ;  ant  3if  ha  J»a  3et  wide,  ]?en  ha  wat 
hire  woh,  wibstonden  a3ain  us,  ich  hire  wile  don  to  J>e  derueste  deab  pat  me 
mai  hire  demen,  ant  wib  kinewurbe  mede  3elden  ou  hehliche  ower  gong  hider, 
3if  3e  again  willeb ;  ober,  3if  ou  is  wilre  for  to  wunnie  wib  me,  3e  schulen 
beo  mine  reabes-men  in  alle  mine  dearne  runes  ant  mine  dearne  deades.11  Da 
onswerede  ]?e  an  swibe  prudliche  J?us  to  ]?e  prude  Prince,  “  Hei !  hwuch  wis  read 
of  se  cointe  Keiser,  makie  se  monie  clerkes  to  cumen,  ant  se  swibe  crefti  of  alle 
clergies,  ut  of  Alexandres-lond  ]>e  alre  laste  ende,  to  moten  wib  a  meiden !  Me 
an  mahte  of  ure  men  wib  his  mot  meistren,  ant  wib  his  anes  wit  awarpen,  ]?e 
alre  wiseste  pe  wuneb  bi  Westen.  Ah,  hwuch  se  ha  eauer  beo,  let  bringen  hire 
forb,  ]?at  ha  understonde  ]?at  ha  ne  stod  neauer,  ear  ]?en  pis  dai,  bute  bifore 
dusie.” 

pis  meiden  was  bicluset  ]?e  hwile  in  cwarterne  ant  in  cwalm-hus.  Com  a  sonde 
ant  seide  hire,  ]iat  ha  schulde  cumen  forb  to  fehten  in  J;e  marhen,  ane  a3ein  fifti. 
Nes  tis  meiden  nawiht  ]?erfore  imenget  in  hire  mod  inwib ;  ah,  buten  euch  fearlac, 
bitahte  all  hire  feht  in  hire  Healendes  hond,  ant  bigon  to  him  to  bidden  }>es  bone : 

1  ( Simulacra  gentium  argentum  et  aurum,  opera  manuum  hominum.  Os  habent  et  non  loquuntur,’ 
etc.,  ‘usque  qui  confidunt  in  eis.’  Latin  MS. 
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“  Crist,  Godd,  Godes  Sune !  swete  softe  Jesu,  alre  smelle  swotest  !  pu  al-wealdende 
Godd  !  pi  Faderes  wisdom  !  pu  pat  tahtes  pine,  pat  ha  ne  schulden  nowfter  diueren 
ne  dreden,  for  teone,  ne  for  tintrehe,  ne  for  na  worldlich  wondreafte ;  ah  wearnedes 
ham  wel  hu  men  ham  walde  preaten  ant  leaden  unlaheliche,  ant  elnedes  ham  swa 

pat  ham  was  eaft  to  drehen  al  pat  men  duden  ham,  ant  al  pat  ha  drehden,  for 

pi  deore  luue,  deorewurfte  Lauerd ! — ant  seidest  pe  seluen,  4  Dum  steteritis  ante 
reges  et  presides  nolite  cogitari1',  1  Hwen  3e  stondeft  bifore  kinges  ant  eorles,  ne 
penche  36  neauer  hwat  ne  hu  3c  schulen  seggen;  for  ich  wule  3iuen  ow  ba  tunge 
ant  tale,  pat  an  ne  schal  of  alle  ower  wifter- wines  witen  hwat  he  warpe  a  word 
a3ain  ow.’  Lauerd,  wune  wift  me,  ant  hald  pat  tu  bihet  us ;  ant  sette,  Jesu, 
swuche  sahen  i  mi  muft  to-marhen,  ant  3if  swuche  mihte  ant  strengfte  i  mine  wordes, 

pat  heo  pat  beoft  icumene  a3aines  ti  deore  nome  to  underneome  me,  moten  misse 

prof.  Aweald,  purh  pi  wisdom,  hare  worldliche  wit ;  ant  purh  pi  muchele  mihte 
meistre  ham  swa  pat  ha  beon  mid  alle  istewet  ant  stille;  ofter  iwente  to  pe  ant 
ti  nome  wurftchen,  pat  wift  Godd  Fader,  ant  wift  pe  Hali  Gast,  purh-wunest  in 
alre  worlde  world,  a  on  ecnesse.” 

Nefde  ha  bute  iseid  swa,  pat  an  engel  ne  come  lihtende  wift  swuche  leome 
fram  heuene,  pat  ha  was  sum  del  offruht  ant  offeared ;  for  al  pe  cwarterne  of 
his  cume  leitede  o  leie.  Ah  pe  engel  elnede  hire,  ant  sweteliche  seide,  “  Ne  beo 
pu  nawiht  ofdred,  Drihtines  dohter ;  hald  hardiliche  o  pat  tu  haues  bigunnen, 
for  pi  lef-mon  ant  ti  Lauerd,  for  hwas  deorewurfte  nome  Jm  underneome  pis  strif, 
is  wifte  pe  eauerihwer,  i  stude  ant  i  stalle,  pat  wel  wile  wite  pe.  He  bihat  te 
pat  he  wile  i  J>i  muft  healden  flowinde  wattres  of  witti  wordes,  pat  schulen  pe  flit 
of  June  fan  swiftliche  afellen ;  ant  swuch  wonder  ham  schal  Jmnchen  of  pi  wisdom, 
pat  ha  willed  alle  wenden  to  Criste,  ant  cume  Jmrh  martirdom  to  Drihten  in 
heauene.  Monie  schulen  turnen  to  treowe  bileaue  Jmrh  hare  forbisne ;  ant  tu 
schalt  sone  atstirten  al  Jm  strengfte  of  pis  strif,  Jmrh  a  stalewurfte  deaft,  ant  beo 
Jmnne  underfon  i  pe  feire  ferreden  ant  i  pe  murie  of  meidnes ;  ant  libbe  hues 

ende  wift  Jesu  Crist,  ti  Lauerd  ant  ti  lef-mon  in  heuene.  Ich  hit  am  Mihel, 

Godes  heh-engel,  ant  of  heuene  isende  for  to  seggen  Jm  Jus.'”  And  mid  pat  ilke 
step  up  ant  steah  to  Jm  steoren. 

pis  meiden  pat  ich  munne  stod,  Jmrh  pis  steuene  starcliche  istrengftet ;  ant 

abad  baldeliche  til  pat  men  com  ant  fatte  hire  to  fliten,  wift  pe  fifti.  Maxence, 

in  pe  marhen,  set  i  kine-seotle,  ant  bed  bringen  biforen  him  peos  modie  moteres, 
and  te  meiden  mid  ham.  Heo,  wilS  Cristes  cros  cruchede  hire  ouer  al,  ant  com 
baldeliche  biforen  peos  feondes  an  foster,  ant  a3ain  pes  fifti  alle  ferliche  frechen. 
Comen  alle  strikinde,  pe  strengeste  swiftest,  of  eauer-euch  strete  for  to  heren  pis 
strif.  Stoden  on  an  half  pes  meistres  so  monie,  and  unimet  modi ;  pis  meiden  on 
ofter  half.  Heo  bihelden  hire  hokerliche  alle ;  ant  heo  stod  hercnende  ant  biheold 
after  help  up  toward  heuene.  De  King  bigon  to  wraftften  pat  te  dei  eode  awai, 
ant  heo  ne  diden  nawiht ;  ant  te  eadie  Katerine  bigon  for  to  segge : 

“  pu,”  cweft  ha,  “  Reiser,  nauest  nawt  pis  strif  rihtwisliche  idelet,  pat  dest 

The  Latin  is  given  at  length  in  Latin  MS. 
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fifti  meistres  to  moten  wib  a  meiden ;  ant  hauest  ham  bihaten,  3if  ha  mahen  on 
me  pe  herre  hond  habben,  kinewurbe  meden;  ant  me  nawiht  under  al,  pat  moti 
(a  meiden)  a3ain  ham  alle.  Ah  ne  drede  ich  nawiht  pat  mi  Lauerd  nule  wel 
3elde  me  mi  hwile,  for  hwas  nome  ich  underneome  to  fihten  o  ]?is  wise.  Ah  3ette 
me  an  hwat  pat  tu  ne  maht  nawt  wearne  wib  rihte ;  3if  me  is  ileued  purh 

leue  Lauerd,  for  to  leggen  ham  adun,  pat  tu  pi  misbileaue  lete  penne  lanhure  ant 
lihte  to  ure.”  “  Nai,”  quob  he  heterliche  as  pe  pat  hoker  puhte,  “  ne  lib  [hit] 
nawt  to  pe  to  leggen  lahe  upo  me  of  [mine]  bileaue ;  beo  ha  duhti  ober  dusi, 
naue  pu  nawt  to  donne :  do  nu  pat  tu  schalt  don,  ant  we  schule  lustnin  hu  pi 
Lauerd  ant  ti  lef,  pat  al  pi  leaue  is  upon,  wule  werie  to-dai  pine  leasunges.” 

pis  meiden,  mid  pat  ilke,  lokede  on  ober  half,  ant  lette  him  iwurben ;  ant 

tok  on  toward  pe  fif  sibe  tene  to  talien,  o  pise  wise :  “  Nu  je  alles  to  strif 

beon  istured  hid  ere,  for  to  beon  wib  gold  ant  gersum  igrette  ;  ant  se  feole  cube 
men,  ba  ant  utcumene,  copnib  ant  kepeb  hwuch  ure  is  kempe  to  ouercumen 
ober;  lure  ow  is  to  leosen  ower  swinkes  lan,  pat  leoteb  se  lutel  of,  [ant]  sparieb 
oure  speche ;  ant  schome  ow  is  to  schuderen  lengre  under  schelde,  ant  schunien 
pat  3e  sehulen  to.  Scheoteb  forb  sum  word  ant  let  us  onswerien,  pat  meast 

kempe  is  cud,  ant  kenest  of  ow  alle  of  pe  creft ;  peo  pat  nome-cubest  is  ant 

meast  con,  cume,  cube  prof,  ant  pat  haueb  in  iieorte  (nu  we  sehulen  talien  take 
out  of  his  tunge)  ant  teuele  wib  me1.”  “Nai,”  quob  pe  cubest  of  ham  alle,  “ah 
nu  we  beob  of  se  feor  for  pe  iflut  hider,  pu  schalt  sette  sikel  forb,  ant  seggen 
earst  hwat  tu  wult,  ant  we  shulen  seoben.” 

“Ich,”  quob  pe  meiden2,  “sone  se  ich  awai  warp  ower  witlese  lei,  ant  leornede 
ant  luuede  pe  liffule  leaue  of  hali  Cherche  pat  [ich]  icheosen  habbe,  ich  aweorp 
wib  alle  pe  glistinde  wordes  pat  beon  in  oure  bokes,  pat  beon  wibute  godleic 
ant  empti  wibinnen,  pat  3e  beon  wib  to-swollen,  nawt  wib  wit  ah  wib  wind 

of  ane  wlonke  wordes, — pat  puncheb  se  greate,  ant  beb  godlese  pah,  ant  bare 

of  euch  blisse,  pah  3e  blissen  ou  prof.  Low !  pullich  is  al  pat  3e  penchen  to 

dai  for  to  weore  me  wib,  Homeres  motes  ant  Aristotles  turnes,  Esculapies  creftes 
ant  Galienes  grapes,  Philistiones  flites  ant  Platunes  bokes,  ant  alle  peos  writeres 
writes  pat  3e  wreobieb  ow  on.  Dah  ich  beo  in  alle  of  se  earlich  ilearet,  pat 
ich  ne  fond  nawt  fele  neauer  mine  euening,  ah  (for  pi  pat  ha  beob  ful  of  idel 
3elp  ant  empti  of  pat  eadi  ant  lifful  lare)  al  ich  forsake  her,  ant  ewebe  ham  alle 
sker  up,  ant  segge  pat  I  ne  conne  ne  cnawe  na  creft  bute  of  an,  pat  is  sob  wit 


1  There  seems  some  disorder  here:  we  should 
probably  i3ad...‘beo  J?at  nome-cu<$est  is  ant  meast 
con,  ant  bat  hauefc  in  heorte,  cume  cufce  }>rof,  ant 
teueli  wi<5  me  (‘match  himself  with  me’) — nu  we 
sehulen  talien  take  ut  of  his  tunge/  The  Latin  is 
more  brief :  *  Si  quis  est  in  vobis  ab  Attica  eloquentia 
praeditus,  ab  Latina  oratione  imbutus,  proferat  in 
medio  quod  animo  concepit.’ 

2  The  Latin  is  less  diffuse :  “  Ego  vero,  inquit 
puella,  postquam  deposito  gentilitatis  errore  Christi 
sacramentis  iniciata  sum,  robustas  et  fuco  plenas 


verborum  dictiones  quibus  vos  fultos  ad  instantem 
pugnam  video  occurrere ;  has,  inquam,  dictiones  pe- 
nitus  abjeci,  philosophicas  Homeri  dissertationes  et 
Aristotelicas  circumplectentes  silogismos,  Esculapii 
quoque  et  Galieni  sagacissimas  latentium  rerum  in- 
ventiones,  sed  et  Philistionis  cum  Platone  cetero- 
rumque  famosa  auctorum  volumina  reprobavi.”  We 
learn  from  Suidas  that  Philistio  was  a  contemporary 
of  Socrates.  The  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Le¬ 
gend  indicates  its  Greek  origin. 
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ant  wisdom,  ant  Heore  of  eche  heale  ]mt  him  riht  leueb, — J?at  is,  Iesu  Crist,  mi 
Lauerd  ant  mi  lef-mon,  ]?at  seide,  as  ich  seide  ear  ant  3et  wile  seggen,  ‘  Perdam 
sapientiam,  sapientum  et  intellectum V  etc.  ‘  Ich  \ille  fordon  )>e  wisedom  of  J>eose 
world-men  ant  awarpe  J?e  wit  of  ]?eose  world-wittie.1  Des  alre  schafte  Schuppend 
schawde  ure  earste  ealdren,  Adam  ant  Eue,  J>e  wit  ant  te  wei  of  lif,  ]?urh  hale- 
wende  best,  ant  hefde  ham  bihaten,  3if  ha  ham  wel  helden,  heuenliche  meden.  Ah 
J>e  wrenchfule  feond  ]?urh  onde  wib  wiles  wearp  ham  ut  sone  of  Paraise  selhbe 
into  Jus  liflease  lif.  And  al  ]?at  lihte  of  ham  twa  schulde  forleosen,  3if  J?at  Godes 
godleic  nere  J^e  mare,  J?at  se  muche  luuede  us,  ]?ah  ]?e  lubere,  [J>at  he]  lihte  nu  leate 
of  heuenliche  leomen,  ant  for  ]>i  ]?at  he  is  to  ure  sihbe  unsehelich  in  his  ahne  cunde, 
com  ant  creap  in  ure,  for  to  beon  isehe  Jn*in,  ant  nam  blod  ant  ban  of  [a]  meidenes 
bodi.  Dus  he  schrudde  ant  hudde  him,  alre  ]?inge  Schuppend,  wib  ure  fleschliche 
schrud,  ant  scheaude  us  his  nebschaft,  ant  welc,  hwil  his  wille  was,  bimong  world- 
liche  men,  ant  ta  he  hefde  arud  us  of  J?e  feondes  rake[tehen],  he  wende  up,  as 
he  walde,  to  wunien  J>er  he  wuneb  ai  wibute  wanunge.  Swa  J>at  we  wite  wel 
(Jmrh  wundres  J?at  he  wrahte,  J>at  na  mon  ne  mihte)  J?at  he  is  sob  Godd ;  ant 

eft,  J?urh  ]?at  he  ]>rowede,  ant  ]?olede  deab  o  rode,  as  deadliche  mon,  ]?at  he  is 

sob  mon :  of  his  Fader  sob  Godd,  of  his  moder  sob  mon,  in  anhad  ba  somen, 
sob  mon  ant  sob  Godd,  wealdinde  ant  wissinde  alle  worldliche  jdng  after  his  wille. 
Dis  is  te  Lauerd  }?at  [ich]  on  leue :  Jus  is  al  J?e  lare  J?at  ich  nu  leorni :  Jus  is  J?at  i 
Jus  strif  schal  strengben  me  a3ain  ow.  In  his  liali  nome  I  schal  leote  lihtliche  of  al 
J?at  3e  cunnen  hasten  a3ain  me,  ne  beo  3e  se  monie :  for  nis  him  na  derure  for  to 
adweschen  adun  fele  ]?en  feawe,  bifore  J>eo  J?at  him  riht  leueb  ant  luuieb.” 

An,  for  ham  alle,  onswerede  ant  seide,  “  ■yf  he  was,  as  tu  seist,  sob  Godd 

ant  Godes  sune,  hu  mihte  he  as  mon  deablich  deien?  Tif  he  was  mon,  hu  mihte 

he  deab  ouercumen  ?  Alle  wise  witen  wel,  J?at  hit  is  ai3ein  riht  ant  a3ein  leaue 
of  euch  cundelich  lahe,  J?at  Godd,  J>at  is  undeadlich,  mahe  deab  drehen ;  ant  deadlich 
mon  mahe  deab  ouercumen ;  ant  tah  hit  mihte  nu  beo  J>at  he  babe  were,  sob 
Godd  ant  sob  mon,  after  J?at  tu  munnest,  an  he  mihte  inoh  rabe  don  of  J?es  twa 
Jnnges ;  ah  ba  somen,  nanes  weis.” 

Heo  ne  sohte  nawiht,  ah  seide  a3ain  anan  riht,  “  Dis  is  nu  J>e  derfschipe  of 
J>i  dusie  onswere  ant  te  depnisse,  J>at  tu  of  J?at  }>ing  J>at  te  mis]?uncheb  underfes 
J?at  an  half,  ant  dustes  adun  ]?at  ober,  ]?e  godcundesse  of  Godd  for  mannesse 
of  his  manhad ;  as  J?ah  J?e  Almihti  ne  mihte  nawt  J?eos  twa  misliche  cundes 
gederen  togederes.  -^e  [ne]  makede  he  mon  of  lam  to  his  ilicnesse  \  Hwi  schulde 
he  forhohien  to  wurbe  to  ]>at  )?ing  J?at  is  iwent  upon  him?  And  hwen  he  hit 
mahte  don  buten  ewt  to  leosen  of  hehnesse,  hwi  were  hit  him  earfb  to  don,  J>e 
]>at  alle  J>ing  mei  ant  wile  al  ]?at  god  is, — to  neome  monnes  cunde  ant  beo  isehe 
sob  mon,  Godd  J?ah  unsehelich  in  his  ahne  cunde ;  ant  J»olien  as  sob  mon  deab, 
hwen  him  Jmhte  ?  Ah  3if  J?u  wilt  siker  beon  ]?at  sob  beo  J?at  I  segge,  leaf  )?i 
lease  wit  J;at  tu  wlenches  te  in,  ant  liht  to  ure  lare;  ]?at  tu  mahe  stihen  to  un- 
derstonden  in  him  Godes  muchele  strengbe,  ant  na  monnes  mihte,  Jmrli  hise  wundri 

1  The  Latin  adds  ‘  intelligentium  reprobabo.’ 
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werkes  ant  wurbfule,  in  eorbe;  for  nul  tu  wenne  nawt  [at  tu  schuldes  heien, 
[ne]  heane  na  mare,  [at  is  in  sob  Godd  mones  unmihte ;  [at  he  nobeles  nom  upon 

him  seluen  us  for  to  sauuen,  ant  makien  us  stronge  [urh  his  unstrengbe  ? _ His 

unstrengbe  I  clepie,  [at  he  was,  as  mon,  cundeliche  of-hungret  ant  weri,  ant  pine 
mihte  [olien.  In  euch  [ing  of  [e  world  boob  sutele  ant  eb-sene,  [at  [olien 
of  Godes  wisdom;  [ah  i  [is  an  [ing  he  scheaude,  ant  sutelede  inoh,  [at  he  was 
soft  Godd,  [at  leaded  euch  leafful  mon  to  treow  bileaue,  ant  his  leoue  nome  to 
herien  ant  to  heien,  [at  he  wib  his  steuene  [e  storuene  arearde,  ant  wib  his 
word  awahte  [e  liflese  liches  to  lif  ant  to  leome.  Dis  ne  dide  neauer  na  deadliche 
mon  [urh  his  ahne  mihte,  3if  he  Godd  nere.  0[re,  [urh  wiheles  ant  wicchecreftes, 
wurcheb  sume  wundres,  ant  bailie's  unwiten,  [at  weneb  [at  hit  beo  swa  as  hit 
on  ehe  bereb  ham.  Ah  wes  ]mrh  [at  he  wes  sob  Godd,  in  his  cunde  icuplet 
wib  ure,  arearde  [e  deade,  [e  dumbe  ant  te  deaue,  botnede  blinde,  healede  halte 
ant  houere,  ant  euch  unheale ;  ant  draf  of  [e  awedde  awariede  wihtes ;  ant  as 
al-wealdent  wrahte  her  o  worlde  al  [at  he  walde.  And  3if  [u  nult  nanes  weis  witen 
[at  he  wrahte  [ulliche  wundres,  lef  lanhure  [at  tu  sest, — miracles  [at  beb  maked 
3et  [urh  him,  ant  on  his  deorewurbe  nome,  daies  ant  nihtes.  Ah  beo  nu  sob ; 
cnawes,  3if  ich  riht  segge.  Du  seist  he  ne  mihte  nawt  ba  beo  Godd  ant  mon ;  ah  jif 
he  nere  sob  Godd  ant  undeadlich  himself,  hu  mihte  he  leanen  lif  to  [e  deade?  And  3if 
he  nere  sob  mon,  hu  mihte  he  drehen  [at  he  droh,  ant  deien  se  derffulliche  ?  Durh  Jus, 
suteleb  sob  al  [at  ich  segge  ;  ant  [at  he  is  Godd  self  [at  duste  deab  under  him  [urh 
[at  he  is  Drihtin  meinful  ant  almihti.  And  [e  ilke  self  in  Godes  sune,  [at  (onont  [at 
he  Godd  was)  ne  mahte  drehe  na  deab,  ant  [ah  deide,  ah  fleschliche.  For  ba  he 
underfeng  ban  ant  flesch  of  ure  cunde  [at  is  bruchel  ant  deadlich,  for  to  deien  in  hire ; 
for  [i  [at  he  was  undeadlich  in  his  ahne,  ne  in  hire  ne  mahte  nanes  weis  deien  wibuten 
ure.  Des  sobe  Godd  ant  Godes  sune,  [at  deide  onont  ure  cunde  [at  he  hefde,  aras  ant 
arearde  himself  fram  deabe  ;  for  [ah  he  were  deadlich,  J?urh  ]?at  he  mon  was,  onont  his 
mannesse,  ant  deide  (as  ich  seide),  he  ne  losede  na  lif,  onont  J?at  he  Godd  was, 
ne  undeadlichnesse,  onont  his  drihtnesse ;  ah  was  eauer,  ant  is,  Drihtin  undeadlich. 
Dus  ido  dede,  deab  ne  acaste  nawt  Crist,  ah  Crist  ouercom  deab  ant  sloh  hire 
in  him  seluen1.” 

Alle  ]?e  obre  hercneden  wib  swibe  opene  earen,  ah  her-to  onswerede  an  for 
ham  alle  :  “  "^if  Drihtin,  J?at  dearede  in  ure  monnesse,  wrahte  J^eos  wundres,  as 
)m  wilt  ]?at  we  leuen,  hwi  walde  he  ]?rowin  as  he  dude,  aut  J?olie  deab  o  rode, 
hwen  he  com  to  arudden  of  deabes  rake[tehen]  o]?re?  Hwi  deide  he  him  seluen, 
ant  hu  mihte  he  helpen  [obre],  ant  beo  biforen  obre,  [at  [urh-ferde  deab  ase  wel 
as  he  dob?  Hefde  he,  lanhure,  him  seluen  alesed,  sum  walde  hopen  ant  habbe 
bileaue  to  his  alesunge.” 

“  ^et,”  quob  [is  meiden,  ant  seide  him  to^aines,  “  ich  habbe  uncnut  summe  of 
[eose  cnottes,  3if  [u  hit  wult  icnawen.  Ah  her  [u  wenest  3ette,  [at  tu  ne  wene 
[arf,  [at  Godd  [at  is  un[rowlich,  [rowde  ober  [olede  pine  ober  passiun  o  [e 

1  The  Translator  at  this  point  omits  several  St  Catharine  adduces  the  testimony  of  Plato  and 
sentences,  in  which  (according  to  the  Latin  Legend)  I  the  Sybilline  verses,  in  support  of  her  argument. 
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deore  rode,  onont  )>at  he  Godd  was,  o'Ser  dea$  drehde.  Ne  mahte  (]?at  wite  Jm) 
his  heuenliche  cunde,  o  nanes  cunnes  wise,  fele  nowfter  sar  ne  sorhe  upe  pe  cruche ; 
ah  al  j?e  weane  ant  te  wa  wente  upo  J?e  unstreng'Se  of  ]?at  underue  flesch,  ]iat  he 
riofteles  nam  wrS  al  ure  nowein,  bute  sunne  ane,  upon  him  seoluen.  O  Godd 
pat  is  al-freo  ne  mai  nan  uuel  festnen;  ne  mihte  mon  now'Ser  godd,  onont  pat 
he  Godd  was,  beaten  ne  binden,  ne  nimen  3et,  for  he  is  unneomelich.  Ah 
burh  ]ie  mon  )?at  he  was  ischrud  ant  ihud  wiS,  he  bicherde  ]?ene  feond  ant 

schrencte  ]?en  aide  deouel,  ant  te-schrapet  his  heaued.  Nes  nawt  iteiet  to  pe  treo 

J?er  he  deide  upon  for  to  drehen  eawt,  bute  flesch-timber.  Ah  swa  he  wiSute  woh 
adweschde  ant  adun-weorp  pe  wrSer-wine  of  helle,  mon  i  monnes  cunde,  pat  wi’S  woh 
hefde  to  dea'S  idrahen  moncun  Jmrh  deadliche  sunne.  Dus  was  (as  ich  munne)  mon 
ant  nawt  Godes  drihtnesse,  ]?urh-driuen  o  pe  rode,  ]?ah  he  i  pat  ilke  pine  so^S  Godd 
were.  Ah  mon,  for  mon  pat  misdide,  Jiolede  dom  ant  deide ;  ant  Godd,  i  mon 
for  monnes  bruche,  bette  ant  eode  o  bote,  as  his  ahne  godleic  lahede  hit  ant  lokede. 
Low  !  ]?is  makede  him  Jiat  he  underfeng  mon  ()?at  is,  bicom  mon),  J?at  tat  pe  hefde 
a3ain  him  ibroken  were  ibet  Jmrh  mon,  ant  ]?at  he  arisede  eft  fram  dea'Se  to 

liue  J?at  ne  dredeft  na  dea3 ;  Jmrh  hwam  we  mahen  haue  sikere  bileaue  to  arisen 

alle  after.  EaS  were  ure  Lauerd,  liuiende  Godes  Sune,  to  awarpen  his  unwine, 

ant  reauen  him  his  honde-werc,  pat  he  wiS  woh  atheld,  on  ewe  wise  i  pe  world 

pat  he  eauer  walde, — wrS  anlepi  word,  3ea  wrS  his  an  wil, — ah  pe  witti  Wealdent 
ant  te  rihtwise,  biradde  hit  swa  swrSe  wel,  pat  he  pat  ouercom  mon  were  akast 

Jmr  mon  wrS  mekeleic  ant  luste,  nawt  wiS  luSer  streng'Se ;  pat  he  ne  mihte  nanes 

wise  meanen  him  of  wohe.” 

Hwils  Jrnos  eadi  meiden  motede  ant  mealde  Jms,  ant  muchele  mare,  pat  an 
modieste  of  ham  Jiat  mealde  to~3ain  hire  warS  swa  awundred  of  hire  witti  wordes, 
ant  swa  offeared  ant  offruht,  ant  alle  hise  feren,  pat  nefde  hare  nan  tunge  to  tauelin 
a  dint  [wrS].  Se  swiSe  Godes  grace  agaste  ant  agide  ham,  J?at  euch  an  biheold 
ofter  as  he  bidweoled  were ;  J?at  nan  ne  seide  na  ]?ing  ah  seten  stille  ase  stan  : 
cwich  ne  ewe^  ]?er  neauer  an.  pes  Keiser  bigapede  ham  as  mon  pat  bigon  to  weden 
ant  to  wurften  ut  of  his  ahne  wit :  wodeliche  seide,  •“  Hwat  nu,  unwreaste  men, 
ant  wacre  }?en  eni  wake !  of  dea^e  ant  of  dul  wit !  Nu  is  owre  stunde !  Hwi  stud^e 
3e  nu,  ant  steuenteiS  se  stille1?  Nabbe  3e  teb  ba  ant  tunge  to  sturien  ?  Is  nu  se 
storliche  unstrengcSet  ower  strengiSe,  ant  ower  wit  awealt,  swa  pat  te  mihte  ant 
te  mot  of  ane  se  meke  meiden  schal  meistren  ow  alle?  Me  3if  fifti  wimmen,  ant 
tah  ]ier  ma  weren,  hefden  wrS  word  ower  an  awarpen,  nere  hit  schendlac  inoh  ant 
schir  schome  to  alle  jiat  3elpe'S  of  lare  ?  Nu  is  alre  schome  meast,  pat  an  anlepi 
meiden,  wrS  hire  anes  mu'?  haue^  swa  biteuelet,  itemed,  ant  iteied  (alle  itald 
bi  tale)  fif  srSe  tene  icudde  ant  icorene  ant  of  ferrene  ifat,  pat  al  3e  beon  blodles 
ikimet,  of  ow  seleuen.  Hwider  is  ower  wit  ant  ower  wisdom  iwent  ?  Broke'S  on 
for  bismere,  ant  biginne'S  sumhwat !” 

Onswerede  pa  pat  an  pat  te  o'Sre  helden  for  hehste  ant  heaued  of  ham  alle, 
ant  ewe^  to  pe  kinge  :  “  An  hwat  ich  ’ulle  pat  tu  wite,  J?at  we  habbeS  witnesse 
1  “  Quid  vos,  ignavi  et  degeneres,  habitatis  sensibus,  sic  commutescitis  Latin  MS. 
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of  alle  pe  wise  pat  beon  in  East-londe,  pat  neauer  a^et  J>is  dai  ne  funde  we  nohwer 
nan  se  deop  ilearet  pat  durste  sputi  wift  us ;  ant  3if  he  come  i  place,  nere  he 
neauer  se  prud,  pat  he  ne  talde  him  al  tom1,  ear  he  turnde  fram  us.  Ah  nis 

nawt  lihtlich  of  Jus  meidenes  mot ;  for  [jif]  ich  soft  schal  seggen,  in  hire  ne 

motes  na  mon.  For  nawt  nis  hit  monlich  mot  pat  ha  mealeft,  ne  nis  heo  pat 
haueft  mot ;  ah  is  an  heuenlich  gast  in  hire  swa  a3ain  us,  pat  we  ne  cunnen, 
ne  (pah  we  cuften)  we  nullen,  ne  ne  duren,  warpen  na  word  a3ain  to  weorren  ne 
to  wraftften  him  pat  ha  treoweft  on.  For  sone  se  ha  Crist  clepede  ant  his  nome 
nempnede  ant  te  muchele  mihtes  of  his  hehness,  ant  schawde  seoften  sutelliche  of 
pe  deopeschipe  ant  te  dearne  run  of  his  deaft  o  rode2,  al  wat  awai  ure  worldliche 
wit,  swa  we  weren  adredde  of  his  drihtnesse.  And  tat  we  kennift  pe  wel,  keiser, 

ant  cufteft,  pat  we  leaueft  pi  lahe  ant  al  pi  bileaue,  ant  turnen  alle  to  Crist.  Ant 

her  we  cnawlecheft  him  soft  Godd  ant  Godes  Sune,  pat  se  muche  godleic  cudde 
us  alle  on  eorfte,  pat  woh  haueft  eni  mon  to  weorren  him  mare.  Dis  we  schaweft 
pe;  nu  sei  pat  tu  wilt.” 

pe  keiser  kaste  his  heaued,  as  wod  mon,  of  wraftfte,  ant  bearninde  al  as  he 
was  of  grome  ant  of  teone,  bed  bringen  o  brune  a  fur  amidde  pe  burh ;  ant  ba 
binden  ham  swa  pe  fet  ant  te  honden  pat  ha  wrungen  a3ain :  ant  i  pe  reade  leie  ant 
i  pe  leitende  fur,  het  warpen  euch  fot.  As  men  droh  ham  to  hare  deaft,  pa  3eide  pus 
pat  an,  ant  elnede  pe  oftre  :  “  O  leue  feren,  feire  is  us  ifallen.  Ah  3et  we  fo^eteft 
us,  nu  pe  deore  Drihtin  areaw  us,  ant  toe  read  to  ure  aide  dusischipes  pat  we  driuen 
longe ;  ant  haueft  adiht  us  to  dei  to  drehe  pis  deaft  purh  his  milde  milce,  pat  we 
forleose  pis  lif  for  his  leue  luue,  i  trewe  bileaue,  ant  i  pe  cnawlechinge  of  his  kinewurfte 
nome.  Hwi  ne  hihe  we  for  to  beon  ifulhtnet,  as  he  het  hise,  ear  we  faren  henne  \  ” 

As  he  iseide  hefde,  bisohten  (as  ha  stoden)  alle  in  a  steuene,  pat  tes  meiden 
moste,  i  pe  wurftschipe  of  Godd,  wift  halewende  wattres  biheolden  ham  alle.  Ah 
heo  ham  onswerede  ant  swoteliche  seide,  “Ne  drede  j,e  ow  nawiht,  cnihtes  icorene, 
for  3e  schulen  beon  ifulhtnet  ant  beten  alle  owre  bruchen,  pat  3e  ibroken  habbeft, 
in  owre  blodes  rune ;  ant  tis  ferliche  fur  schal  lihten  in  ow  pe  halwende  lei  of  pe 
Hali  Gast3,  pat  i  furene  tungen  ontendede  pe  apostles.”  Men  warp  ham  mid  tis 
ilke  word  amidde  pe  leie.  Der  ha  heuen  up  hare  honden  to  heuene;  ant  swa, 
some  readliche,  purh  seli  martirdom  ferden,  wift  murhfte  icrunet,  to  Criste,  o  pe 
prittufte  dei  of  Nouembres  moneft.  Ah  pat  was  miracle  muchel,  pat  nowfter  nes 
iwemmet  claft  pat  ha  hefden,  ne  hear  of  hare  heaued.  Ah  wift  se  swifte  lufsume 
leores  ha  leien,  se  rudie  ant  se  reade  ilitet  eauer-euch  leor,  as  lilie  ileid  to  rose, 
pat  nawiht  ne  puhte  hit  pat  ha  weren  deade,  ah  pat  ha  slepten  swoteliche  o 
sweouete ;  swa  pat  fele  turnden  to  treowe  bileaue  ant  poleden  anan  deaft  i  pe 
nome  of  Drihtin.  Comen  Cristene  a-niht  ant  nome  hare  bodies,  ant  biburiden  ham 
dearnliche,  as  hit  deh  Drihtines  cnihtes. 


1  “Si  autem  jactantius  conserere  verba  pree- 
sumpsit,  continuo  victus  et  confusus  recessit.”  Latin 
MS. 

2  ‘  Cruris  ipsius  mysterium.’  Ibid. 


3  “De  baptismo  soliciti  ne  sitis ;  erit  vobis  salu- 
taris  baptismus  sanguinis  vestri  perfusio,  et  ignis 
iste  cruciatorius  flammeum  ignem  Spiritus  Sancti 
vobis  infert.”  Ibid. 
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pah  pis  was  idon  pus,  het  eft  pe  keiser  pat  men  schulde  Katerine  bringen 
biforen  him,  ant  tus  to  hire  clepede :  “  O  mihti  meiden  !  O  witti  wummon,  wurb- 
mund  ant  alle  wurbschipe  wurbe !  O  schene  nebschaft,  ant  schape  se  swibe  semliche, 
pat  schulde  beo  se  prudliche  ischrud  ant  iprud  wib  pel  ant  wib  purpre  !  Nim  3eme 
of  pi  3uhebe :  arewe  pi  wlite ;  ant  nim  read,  seli  meiden,  to  pe  seluen.  Ga  ant 
gret  ure  godes,  pat  tu  igremed  hauest,  ant  tu  schalt,  after  pe  cwen,  eauer  pe  ober 
beon  in  halle  ant  i  bure :  ant  al  ich  wule  dihten  pe  domen  of  mi  kinedom  after 
pat  tu  demest.  Ant  3et  I  segge  mare:  ich  ’idle  lete  makien  pe  of  gold  an  ymage 
as  cwen  icrunet ;  ant  swa  man  schal  amid  te  burh  setten  hit  on  heh  up  :  grafter 
men  schal  beoden  ant  bodien  hit  ouer  al,  pat  alle  pat  ter  bi-gab  greten  hit  o  pi 
nome,  ant  buhe  per-toward,  alle  pe  to  wurbmund,  burhmen  ant  obre.  On  ende, 
pu  schalt  habben  hehliche,  as  an  of  ure  heuenliche  lafdis,  of  marbre  stan  a  temple, 
pat  schal  ai  stonden,  hwil  pat  te  worlde  stont,  to  witnesse  of  pi  wurbmund.” 

Katerine  onswerede,  smirkinde  sum  del,  ant  cweb  to  pe  kinge,  “Feire  uleb 
pi  mub,  ant  murie  pu  makest  hit.  Ah  ich  drede  pat  tis  dream  drahie  toward  deab, 
as  deb  mereminnes.  Ah  al  pe  helpeb  an  pin  olhtnunge  ant  tin  eie.  Ful  wel  ich 
’ulle  pat  tu  wite,  ne  mah  tu  wib  na  ping  wende  min  herte  fram  Him  pat  ich  heie 
ant  ai  wule  herien.  Bihat  al  pat  tu  wult ;  preap  prafter  inoh,  ant  preate  pat  tu 
beo  weri ;  ne  mei  me  wunne,  ne  wele,  ne  na  weorldes  wurbschipe,  ne  mei  me  nowber 
tene,  ne  tintrehe,  turnen  fra  mi  lef-mones  luue,  pat  ich  on  leue1.  He  haueb  iwedded 
him  to  mi  meidenhad  wib  pe  ringe  of  rihte  bileaue,  ant  ich  habbe  to  him  treweliche 
itake  me.  Swa  we  beob  ifestned  ant  iteiet  in  an,  ant  swa  pe  cnot  is  icnut 
bituhen  us  tweien,  pat  ne  mei  hit  luste,  ne  luber  strengbe  nowber,  of  na  liuiende 
mon  leosen  ne  lebien.  He  is  mi  lif  ant  mi  luue,  and  he  is  pat  gladieb  me  ;  mi 
sobe  blisse  buue  me,  mi  wele  ant  mi  wunne ;  ne  nawt  ne  wilne  ich  elles.  Mi 
swete  lif,  se  softeliche  he  smeccheb  me  ant  smelleb,  pat  al  me  puncheb  sauure  ant 
softe  pat  he  sent  me.  Stute  pu  penne,  ant  stew  pe,  ant  stille  pine  wordes,  for  ha 
beob  me  unwurb  :  pat  wite  pu  to  wisse.” 

pe  king  ne  cube  nawit,  ah  bigon  to  cwakien,  ant  nuste  hwat  seggen.  Het,  o 
wode  wise,  strupen  hire  steorc  naket,  ant  beaten  hire  bare  flesch  ant  hire  freliche  bodi 
wib  cnotte  schurgen2.  Ant  swa  men  dide  sone  ]?at  hire  leflich  lich  liberede  al  o  blode ; 
ah  heo  hit  lihtliche  a-ber  ant  lahinde  polede.  Het  hire  prafter  kasten  i  cwalm-hus, 
ant  bed  halden  hire  prin ;  pat  ha  nowber  ne  ete,  lasse  ne  mare,  twelf  daies  fulle. 

Bicom  pat  te  King  Maxence  moste  faren,  ant  ferde  into  pe  ferreste  ende  of 
Alixandre.  De  qwen,  Auguste,  longede  for  to  seon  pis  meiden  Katerine ;  ant 
clepede  to  hire  Porphire,  cnihtene  prince,  ant  seide  him  a  sweuen  pat  hire  wus 
ischeawed ;  pat  ha  seh  sitten  pis  meiden  wib  monie  hwite  wurbliche  men  ant 
meidenes  inohe  abute  biset 3 ;  ant  heo  was  hire  self  per-imong,  as  hire  puhte,  ant 


1  The  remainder  of  the  speech  is  an  expansion 
of  the  following  Latin :  ‘  Christus  me  sibi  sponsam 
adoptavit;  ego  me  Christo  sponsam  indissociabili 
federe  coaptavi.  Ille  gloria  mea,  ille  generositas 
mea,  ille  amor  meus,  ille  dulcedo  et  dilectio  mea.’ 
A  reply  of  Maxentius  and  a  rejoinder  of  St  Catha¬ 


rine  are  then  added  in  the  Latin,  but  they  have 
dropped  out  in  the  translation. 

2  ‘  expoliatam  scorpionibus  cedi.’  Latin  MS. 

8  The  Latin  is  ‘  puellam  intra  septa  domicilii 
sedentem  inestimabili  claritate  circumfultam,  et 
viros  dealbatos  circumsedentes.’ 
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te  an  toe  a  guldene  crune,  ant  sette  upon  hire  heaued,  ant  seide  to  hire  )ms :  “  Haue, 
Cwen,  a  crune  isend  te  of  heouene.”  And  for  Jii  ha  seide  hire  luste  swibe  3eorne 
speke  wib  ]?is  meiden.  Porphire  3ettede  al  ]?at  ha  3ernode,  ant  leadde  hire,  i  J?e 
niht,  anan  to  ]?e  ewarterne.  Ah  swuch  leome  ant  liht  leitede  Jirin,  ]?at  ne  mihten 
ha  nawt  loken  J>er-a3aines ;  ah  felle  ba  for  fearlac  dun  duuel-rihtes.  Ah  an  se 
swibe  swote  smal  com  anan  Jirefter,  ]?at  fleide  awei  ]?at  fearlac  ant  frourede  ham 
sone1.  “  Ariseb,”  quob  Katerine,  “ne  drede  3e  nawiht,  for  ]?e  deore  Drihtin 
haueb  idiht  ow  ba  J?e  blissfule  crune  of  hise  morene.'”  Da  ha  weren  iseten  up, 
sehen  as  te  engles2  wib  smirles  of  aromaz  smereden  hire  wundes  ant  bi-eoden  swa 
J?e  bruches  of  hire  bodi,  al  to-broken  of  J?e  beatinge,  J?at  te  flesch  ant  te  fel  wurben 
swa  feire,  ]?at  ha  awundreden  ham  swibe  of  J?at  sihbe.  As  tis  meiden  bigon  to 
bealden  ham  babe,  ant  to  ]?e  Cwen  seide,  “  Cwen,  icoren  of  Iesu  Crist,  beo  nu 
stalewurbe,  for  jm  schalt  stihe  bifore  me  to  Drihtin  in  heuene.  Ne  beo  )>u  nawiht 
offruht  for  pinen,  ]iat  fareb  forb  in  an  hondhwile ;  for  wib  swuche  ]m  schalt  bi3eten 
ant  buggen  ]?e  endelese  blissen.  Ne  dred  tu  nawt  to  leosen  ]?in  eorbliche  lauerd 
for  Iesu  Crist,  J>at  is  King  of  ]>at  eche  kinedom ;  ]?at  3eld,  for  ]?e  false  wurb- 
schipe  of  ]us  world,  heuene-riches  wunne ;  for  J?ing  ]?at  sone  alib,  wele  ]?at  ai 
lasteb.” 

Feng  ]?a  Porphire  to  freinen  ]>is  meiden  hwucche  were  ]?e  meden  ant  te  ende¬ 
lese  lif,  J?at  Godd  haueb  ileaned  his  leue  icorene,  for  ]?e  luren  [of]  tis  worldliche  lif, 
]?at  ha  leoseb  for  J?e  luue  of  rihte  bileaue.  Heo  onswerede  ant  seide,  “  Beo  nu 
]>enne,  Porphire,  stille,  ant  understond  me3.  Cons’  tu  bulden  a  burh  inwib  i  ]?in 
heorte,  al  abute  bituined  wib  a  derewurbe  wal,  schinende  ant  schenre  ]ien  3im-stanes, 
steapre  ]?en  eni  steorre ;  ant  euch  bold  ]?rinwib  briht  as  hit  bearninde  were,  ant 
leitinde  al  o  leie4 ;  ant  al  ]?at  ter-in  is  glistinde  ant  gleaminde,  as  hit  were  seluer 
ober  gold  smebe ;  istanet  euch  strete  wib  deorewurbe  stanes  of  mislich  heowes, 
imenget  to-gederes,  ant  isliket  ant  ismebet  as  eni  glas  smebest,  wibute  sloh  ant 
slec,  eauer  iliche  sumerliche ;  ant  alle  )?e  burhmen  seuensibe  brihtre  J?en  beo  J>e  sunne, 
gleowinde  of  euch  gleo  ant  ai  mare  iliche  glade  ? — for  nawiht  ne  derueb  ham,  nawiht 
ne  wonteb  ham  of  al  }?at  ha  wilneb,  ober  mahen  wilnen.  Alle  singende  somen,  ase 
lif  leui  euch  an  wib  ober ;  alle  pleiende  somen,  alle  lahinde  somen,  eauer  iliche  lusti 
bute  blinnunge ;  for  Jier  is  a  liht  ant  a  leitende  leome.  Ne  niht  nis  ter  neauer, 
ne  neauer  na  nowein ;  ne  eileb  J?er  na  mon,  nowber  sorhe  ne  sar,  nowber  heate 
ne  chele,  nowber  hunger  ne  J?rust,  ne  nan  of-Jmnchinge :  for  nis  ter  nawt  bittres, 
ah  al  is  swete-wil,  swottre  ant  swottre  ]?en  eauer  eni  hali-wei,  i  J?at  heuenliche  lond, 
i  ]?at  endlese  lif,  i  wunnen  ant  te  weolen  Jmrh-wuniende :  ant  monie  ma  murhben 
]?en  alle  men  mihten  wib  hare  mub  munnen  ant  tellen  wib  tungen,  )?ah  ha  ai  talden: 
ne  neauer  ne  blunneb  nowber  ne  lasseb,  ah  lasteb  ai  mare,  se  lengre  se  mare.  3if 


1  “  Cujus  ex  fulgore  perterriti  corruerunt  in  ter¬ 
rain.  Mox  inestimabilis  odor  suavitatis  naribus  in- 
fusus  ad  spem  meliorem  eos  confortavit.”  Latin  MS. 

2  Their  ministration  is  described  in  the  Latin, 

just  after  St  Catharine  was  thrown  into  prison. 

The  Semi-Saxon  has  passed  it  over. 

6 


3  The  Latin  adds  how  St  Catharine,  receiving  a 
crown  from  the  old  men  who  sat  by,  placed  it  on 
the  queen’s  head. 

4  The  remainder  of  this  brilliant  description  is 
rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation. 
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Jni  3et  wite  wult  hwucche  wihtes  ]?er  beon  ]?er  as  tis  blisse  is,  3if  ]?er  is  or-cost  ober 
eni  ahte, — icli  ]?e  onswerie :  A1  }?at  eauer  god  is,  al  is  ter  eihwer ;  and  hwat  se 
noht  wurb  nis,  Jiat  nis  ter  nohwer.  3if  ]iu  askest,  hwat  oht1  ?  pat  nan  eorblich 
ehe  ne  raei  hit  seon,  ich  segge,  ne  nan  eorblich  eare  hercnen  ne  heren,  ne  heorte 
]?enchen  of  mon,  ant  (hure)  meale  wib  mub,  hwat  te  worldes  Wealdent  haueb 
i3arket  to  ]?eo  )?at  him  riht  luuieb.'”  Porphire  ant  Auguste  iwarben  of  }?es  wordes 
swibe  wel  cweme;  ant  se  hardi  for  ]?i  ]?at  ha  hefden  isehen  sihben  of  heouene,  Jiat 
ha  wenden  fram  hire  abute  midniht,  3arewe  to  alle  J>e  wa,  ]?at  eni  mon  mihte  ham 
3arken,  to  drehen  for  Drihtin. 

Freineden  Porphire  alle  hise  cnihtes  hwer  he  hefden  wib  ]?e  Cwen  iwunet  ant 
iwaket  se  longe  of  J?e  niht.  And  Porphire  ham  seide :  “  Hwer  ich  habbe  iwaket 
ich  on  wel  ]?at  3e  witen,  for  wel  ow  schal  wurben,  3if  3e  me  wulleb  lustnin  ant 
leuen ;  for  nabbe  ich  nawt  ]ns  niht  worldliche  iwecchet,  ah  habbe  heuenliche 
iwaket ;  ]ier  is  al  mi  rihte  bileaue ;  J>er  men  unwreah  me  ]?e  wei  ]?at  leadeb  to 
lif,  ]?er  as  men  liueb  ai,  i  blisse  buten  euch  bale,  i  wunne  buten  wa.  For  ]?i,  3if 
3e  beon  mine,  as  under  me  isette,  ant  wulleb  alle  wib  me  in  eche  murhbe  wunien, 
leaueb  to  leue  lengre  o  pes  mix  ant  lease  maumez2,  ]?at  merreb  ow  ant  alle  )?eo 
]?at  ham  to-luteb ;  ant  wendeb  to  ]?e  W ealdent  ]?at  al  ]?e  world  wrahte,  God  heuen- 
lich  Fader,  euch  godes  ful,  ant  heieb  ant  herieb  his  an  deorewurbe  Sune,  Iesu 
Crist  hatte,  ant  te  Hali  Gast  (hare  babre  luue),  ]?at  lihteb  of  ham  ba'Se,  ant  limeb 
to-gederes,  swa  J?at  nan  ne  mei  sundren  fram  ober ; — alle  ]?reo  an  Godd,  almihti, 
ouer  al !  For  he  halt  in  his  hond  (pat  is,  wisseb  ant  wealt)  ~pe  heuene  ant  te 
eor$e,  pe  sea  ant  te  sunne,  ant  alle  ischepene  ]nnges,  sehene  ant  unsehene.  Deo 

]?at  leoueb  pis  sob  ant  leaueb  ]?at  lease,  and  buhsame  ant  beisume  haldeb  his  heastes, 

he  haueb  bihaten  ham  ]?at  he  ham  wile  lasten  pat  is  blisse  buten  ende  i  J?e  riche  of 

heuene.  And  hwa  se  is  swa  unseli  pat  he  Jus  schunie,  ne  schal  he  neauer  tene  ne 

tintrehe  trukien  in  inwarde  helle.  To  longe  we  hauen  driuen  ure  dusischipes,  ant 
he  haueb  i]?olede  us,  ]?e  }?olemode  Lauerd ;  ne  we  nusten  hwat  we  diden,  abat  he 
undutte  us,  ant  tahte  us  trewe  bileaue,  purh  ]?at  eadi  meiden  Katerine,  J?at  te 
king  pineb  in  cwalm-hus,  ant  ]?encheb  to  acwellen.”  Dus  he  talede  wel  wib  twa 
hundred  cnihtes,  ant  wib  ma  3et,  ]?at  3euen  anen  up  hare  3eomere  bileaue,  ant 
wurpen  al  awai  hare  witlese  lei,  ant  wenden  to  Criste3. 

Crist  ne  fo^et  nawt  J?at  he  ne  nom  3eme  to  hire  pat  men  held  3et,  as  te  Keiser 
het,  bute  mete  ant  mel,  i  pe  cwarterne ;  ah  wib  fode  of  heuene,  ]?urh  his  ahne 
engel  in  culurene  iliche,  fedde  hire  al  ]?e  twelf  dahes, — as  he  dide  Daniel  Jmrh 
Abacuc  ]?e  prophet  i  liunes  lehe,  ]ier  he  in-lutede4.  Ure  Lauerd  himself  com 
wib  engles,  ant  wib  monie  mednes  wib-alle,  wib  swuch  dream  ant  drihtfare  as 
Drihtin  deah  to  cumen;  ant  scheawde  him  ant  sutelede  himself  to  hire  seluen,  ant 


1  ‘  Quod,  inquis,  bonum  ?’  Latin  MS. 

*  ‘  Idola  vana,  qua;  hue  usque  coluimus,  'relin- 
quite.’  Ibid. 

3  “  Erant  ducenti  et  eo  amplius  milites  quibus  a 

Porpliirio  talia  referebantur,  qui  mox  idola  vana 
respuentes  ad  Christum  conversi  sunt.”  Ibid. 


4  £<£t  quia  bis  senis  diebus  sine  alimento  earn 
esse  tyrannus  jusserat,  qui  Danielem  prophetam  in 
lacu  leonum  pavit,  ipse  innocentam  puellam,  per 
hos  dies,  missa  de  coelo  Candida  columba,  fovere 
non  destitit.”  Ibid. 
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spec  wift  hire  ant  seide,  “  Bihald  me,  deore  dohter,  bihald  tin  hehe  Healend  !  for 
hwas  nome  pu  hauest  al  undernumen  pis  nowcin.  Beo  stalewurSe  ant  stond  wel. 
Ne  parf  pu  drede  na  dea^S  for  :  lo  !  wiS  liwucche  ich  habbe  idiht  to  do  pe  i  mi 
kinedom,  pat  is  tin,  wiS  me  imeane  as  mi  leofmon.  Na  ping  ne  dred  tu,  for  ich 
am  eauer  wK  pe,  do  pat  men  do  pe ;  ant  monie  schulen  purh  pe  3et  turne  to  me1.” 
Wi'S  pis  ilke  step  up  wib  al  pat  heouenliche  hird,  ant  steah  into  pe  heuene;  ant 
heo  biheld  after  ai  hwil  ha  mihte,  blisful  ant  blrSe. 

Vnder  pis  com  pe  purs  Maxence,  pe  wode  wulf,  pe  hea^ene  bund,  a3ain  to  liis 

kine-burh.  Deos  meiden,  i  pe  marhen,  was  ibrolit  biforen  him  -,  ant  he  begon 
to  fon  on,  o  pisse  weis,  toward  hire,  “  Dis  me  were  wilre,  5if  pu  wel  waldest,  to 
habbe  ant  to  halden  pe  cwic,  pen  to  acwellen  pe.  Du  most  nede,  no'Seles,  an  of 
pes  twa  curen  ant  cheosen  anan-riht :  libbe,  3if  pu  leist  lac  to  ure  liuiende  godes ; 
o$er,  3if  pu  nult  nawt,  dreriliche  deien.”  pis  meiden  sone  anan  onswerede  ant 
seide,  “  Let  me  libben,  swa  pet  I  ne  leose  nawt  him  pat  is  mi  leof  ant  mi  lif,  Iesu 
Crist,  mi  Lauerd.  Ne  nawiht  ne  drede  ich  dea'S  pat  ouer-gea'S,  for  pat  endelese 

lif  pat  he  haueiS  ileaned  me  anan-riht  prefter.  Ah  pu  bipenclie  pe  anan  teonen 

ant  tintrehen,  pe  alre  meast  derue  pat  eni  deadlich  flesch  mahe  drehen  ant  drahen, 
for  me  longeS  heonnewarS :  for  mi  Lauerd,  Iesu  Crist,  mi  deorewurSe  leofmon, 
lutel  ear  haueS  Headed  me  ;  ant  wel  is  me  pat  ich  mot  bafte  mi  flesch  ant  mi  blod 

offrin  him  to  lake,  pat  offrede  to  his  Fader,  for  me  ant  for  al  folc,  himself  o  pe 

rode  3.” 

Hwil  pe  king  weol  al  inwib  of  wraS'Se,  com  a  burh-reue,  as  pe  pat  was  te 
deoueles  budel,  Belial  of  helle,  Cursates  hehte4,  ant  tus  on  lieh  clepede :  “O  kene 

King,  O  icud  Keiser,  3et  ne  sell  Katerine  nanes  cunnes  pine  pat  ha  ah  to  drede. 

Do  idon  dede,  nu  ha  pus  preate^S  ant  preape's  a3ain  pe.  Hat,  hwil  ha  wed  pus, 

inwiS  peos  pre  dahes  3arken  fowr  hweoles,  ant  let  purh-driuen  prefter  pe  speaken 

ant  te  felien  wiS  irnene  gadien  ;  swa  pat  te  pikes  ant  te  irnene  preones,  se  scharpe 
ant  se  starke,  borien  purh  ant  beoren  forb  feor  o  pat  ober  half,  pat  al  pat  hweol 
beo  purh-spited  mid  kenre  pikes  pen  eni  cnif,  rawe  bi  rawe.  Let  tenne  turnen  hit 

swiftliche  abuten  ;  swa  pat  Katerine  wiS  pat  grisliche  rune,  hwen  ha  per  bi-sit  ant 

bihalt  ter  upon,  swike  hire  sotschipes,  ant  ure  wil  wurche ;  oSer,  3if  ha  nule  no, 
ha  schal  beo  to-hwiSered  wiS  pe  hweoles,  swa  (in  an  hondhwile)  pat  alle  pat  hit 
bihaldeS  schulen  grure  habben.” 

pe  king  hercnede  his  reaS,  ant  was  sone,  as  he  het,  pis  heane  ant  tis  hatele 
tintreohe  itimbret ;  ant  was  te  pridde  dai  idrahen  pider  as  te  reuen  weren  eauer 
wunet.  Ant  te  king  heold  ta,  of  pis  eadi  meiden,  hise  kine-motes. 

pis  pinfule  gin  was  o  swuch  wise  iginet,  pat  te  twa  turnden  ei'Ser  wtfSward 
o$er,  ant  anes  weis  bafte ;  pe  o^er  twa  turnden  anes  weis  alswa,  ah  to-3ain  pe  o$re; 


1  “  Constans  esto  et  ne  paveas  :  quia  ego  tecum 
sum,  nec  te  desero.  Est  eteuim  non  parva  turba 
hominum  per  te  nomini  meo  creditura.”  Latin  MS. 

2  In  the  Latin,  Maximinus  is  made  to  express 
his  amazement  that  St  Catharine  was  so  little 
affected  by  her  twelve  days’  fast. 


3  According  to  the  Latin,  the  discussion  is  then 
continued,  and  the  courage  of  the  martyr  excites 
several  of  the  spectators  to  become  Christians. 

4  “  Superveniens  autem  vir  quidam,  nomine  Cur¬ 
sates,  urbis  prsefectus,  et  ipse  vir  Belial,  furentem 
regem  ad  novam  accendit  insaniam.”  Ibid. 

6 — 2 
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swa  J?at  hwen  ]?e  twa  walden  kasten  upward  ]?ing  ]?at  ha  cahten,  J?e  oftre  walde 
drahen  hit  ant  dusten  dunewardes ; — se  grisliche  igreibet,  ]?at  grure  grap  euch 
mon  hwen  he  lokede  )?ron.  Her,  amid  heapes,  was  tis  meiden  iset,  for  to  al 
to-ronden  ant  rewfulliche  to-renden,  3if  ha  nalde  hare  ra^S  heren  ne  hercnen.  Ah 
heo  kast  up  hire  ehne  ant  cleopede  toward  heuene,  ful  hehe  wrS  hire  heorte, 
ah  wiS  stille  steuene :  “  Almihti  Godd,  cnS  nu  Jn  mihte  ;  ant  menske  nu  ]?in  hehe 
nome,  heauenliche  Lauerd  !  ant  for  to  festni  ham  i  heo  we  bileaue,  ]?at  beo  to  ]?e 
iturnde,  ant  Maxence  ant  alle  hise  halden  ham  mate,  smit  smertliche  J?erto,  ]>at 
alle  jnse  fowr  hweoles  to-hwiberen  to  stucches.”  Dis  was  uneaft  iseid,  ]?at  an 
engel  ne  com  wiS  feorliche  afluhte  fleoninde  a-duneward,  ant  draf  J?erto  dun-riht 
as  a  Jrnnres  dune :  ant  duste  hit  a  swuch  dunt,  ]?at  hit  bigon  to  clateren  ant 
al  to  cleuen,  to  bresten  ant  to  breken,  as  tah  hit  were  bruchel  gleas,  ba  ‘Se  treo 
ant  te  irn ;  ant  ruten  forS  wrS  swuch  rune,  )>e  stucchen  of  ba'Se,  bimong  ham 
as  ha  stoden  ant  seten  ]?er  abuten,  ]?at  ter  weren  isleine  of  ]?at  awariede  folc 
fowr  Jmsend  fulle.  Der  men  mihte  heren  ]?e  heaftene  hundes  3ellen  ant  3uren  on 
euch  half :  ]?e  Cristene  kenchen  ant  herie  j?en  Healend,  ]?e  helped  hise  ouer  al1. 
De  Reiser,  al  a-canget,  hefde  ilosed  mon-dream,  ant  dearede,  al  a-deadet,  dri- 
pninde  ant  dreri,  ant  drupest  alre  monne2. 

pe  Cwen  stod  eauer  stille  on  hehe,  ant  biheokl  al.  Hefde  ihud  hire  a'Sat 
tenne,  ant  hire  bileaue  ihel ;  }?a  3et  ne  mahte  ha  na  mare ;  ah  dude  hire  a-dun 
swiSe  ant  forS  wrSute  fearlac  o  fot  ]?iderwardes ;  ant  weorp  hire  bifore  )>en 
awariede  wulf3,  ant  3eide  ludere  steuene,  “  Wrecche  mon,  J?at  tu  hit  art  !  hwerto 
wul’  tu  wrestlen  wfS  ]?e  worldes  W ealdent  ?  Hwat  madschipe  makeS  J?e,  J?u  bittre 
balefule  beast !  to  weorren  Him  J>at  wrahte  }>e  ant  alle  worldliche  Jnnges  ?  Beo 
nu  ken,  ant  cnawes,  of  ]?at  tu  isehen  hauest,  hu  mihti  ant  hu  meinful,  hu  hell 
ant  hu  hali  is  }?es  Cristenes  Godd,  Crist  J?at  ha  herie'S.  Hu  wrakeliche,  wenes’  tu, 
wule  [he]  al  o  wra^e  wreken  o  J?e,  wrecche  !  ]?at  haue'S  to-driuen  wift  a  dunt,  ant 
fordon  (for  ]?e)  to  dei  se  feole  Jmsend  ?” — Monie  wib-alle  of  ]?at  heaftene  folc,  J>at 
alle  weren  isihen  hider  for  to  seo  }?is  feorlich,  sone  se  ha  J>is  sehen  ant  herden 
[swa]  ]>e  Cwen  speken, — alle  somen  turnden  ant  token  to  3eien,  “  Witerliche,  muche 
wur'S,  ant  wui“S  alle  wur'Sschipe,  is  ]?es  meidenes  Godd,  Crist,  Godd,  Godes  Sune : 
ant  him  we  kenned  ant  cnawe“S  to  Lauerd  ant  to  heh  Healend  heonne  forS- 
wardes ;  ant  tine  mix  maumez  alle  beon  amansed  ;  for  ha  ne  mahen  now*Ser  helpen 
ham  seluen,  ne  ham  ]>at  ham  Seme'S.” 

pe  king  walde  weden,  swa  him  gremed  wrS  ham ;  ah  wi“S  ]?e  Cwen  swiSest. 
Biheld  hire  heterliche,  ant  bigon  to  ]>reatin  hire  j?us,  o  J>isse  wise  :  “  Hu  nu,  dame, 
dotes  tu  l  Cwen,  a-canges  tu  nu  wrS  alle  ]?es  o'Sre  ?  Hwi  motes  tu  se  madliche  ? 
Ich  swerie  bi  )?e  mihtes  of  ure  godes  muchele,  bute  3if  }m,  ]?e  timluker,  do  ]?e 
i  J?e  3ein-turn,  ant  ure  godes  grete  J?at  tu  gremest  nuSe4,  I  schal  schawe  hu 


1  *  Quid  plura  ?  Dolor  et  confusio  gentilium,  vox 
et  exultatio  Christianorum.’  Latin  MS. 

2  ‘  Ipse  tyrannus,  dentibus  frendens  et  mente 

turbatus,  quid  agat  excogitat.’  Ibid. 


3  *  In  conspectu  belluae  saevientis/  Ibid. 

4  ‘Quod  nisi  maturius  ab  hac  stultitia  resipi 
seens  diis  immolaveris.’  Ibid. 
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mi  sword  bite  i  [i  swire ;  ant  lete  to-luken  [i  flesch  [e  fuheles  of  [e  lufte.  And 
3et  ne  schal  tu  nower  neh  se  lichtliche  atsterten,  ah  strengre  [u  schalt  [olien ; 
for  ich  ’ulle  leote  luken  ant  teo  [e  tittes  awei  of  [ine  bare  breosten,  ant  [refter 
do  [e  to  deab,  deruest  [ing  to  drehen.”  “  Alle  [ine  Creates  ne  drede  ich,”  quob 
ha,  “  riht  nawt.  Eauer  se  [u  mare  wa  ant  mare  weane  dost  me,  for  mi  newe 
lefmon,  [at  ich  on  wib  luue  leue,  se  [u  wurches  mi  wil  ant  mi  weol  mare.  Du 
nu  [enne  hihendliche  [at  tu  hauest  on  heorte,  for  of  me  ne  schal  tu  b^ete 
nawiht  mare.”  Sone  se  he  understod  wel  [at  he  ne  sturede  hire  nawt,  het  (on 
hat  herte)  unhendeliche  nimen  hire ;  ant  wibute  dom,  anan-riht,  [urh-driuen  hire 
tittes  wib  irnene  neiles,  ant  renden  ham  up  heterliche  wiS  [e  breoste-roten.  As 
[es  deoueles  driueles  drohen  to  fordon  hire,  ha  biseh  toward  Katerine,  ant  seide, 
“  Eadi  meiden !  ernde  me  to  [i  leue  Lauerd,  for  hwas  luue  ich  [olie  [at  men 
bi-lime's  me  [us  ;  [at  He,  i  [e  tentrehe  [at  ich  am  iturn  to,  harde  min  [heorte], 
[at  tes  wake  ules  ne  wurse  neauer  mi  mod1,  swa  [at  I  slakie  to  of-earnen  heuen- 
riche ;  ant  ich  ne  forga  neauer  for  fearlaic  of  na  pine  [at  beo  fleschliche,  [e  crune 
[at  Crist  haueb  (after  [at  tu  cwiddest)  ilenet2  hise  icorene.”  “  Ne  dred  tu  nawt,” 
quo^  Katerine,  “  derewurSe  Cwen,  ant  dere  wi'S  Drihtin  of  heuene,  for  [e  is 
ilened  to  dei,  for  a  lutel  eor'Slich  lond,  [at  heuenlich  kinedom ;  for  a  mon  of 
lam,  Him  [at  is  Lauerd  of  lif3 ;  for  [is  lutle  pine  [at  a-li'S  i  lute  hwile,  endelese 
reste  i  [e  riche  of  heuene ;  ant  for  [is  swifte  pine,  [at  a-swike'S  se  sone,  blissen 
buten  ende,  ant  murhSen  ai  mare.  Ant  nawt  ne  wene  [u  [at  tu  forwurbe ;  for 
nu  [u  biginnest  earst,  ant  art  iboren,  to  libben  i  [e  lif  [at  lasted  ai  buten  ende  ” 

pe  Cwen  [urh  [is  steuene  was  swi'Se  istrenget ;  ant  se  stalewurSe,  [at  ha 
bigon  to  clepien  upo  [e  cwelleres,  ant  hihede  ham  to  donne  [at  ham  was  ihaten. 
And  heo  diden  drohen  hire  wi'Sute  [e  burh^ates ;  ant  tuhen  hire  tittes  up  of 
hire  breoste,  bi  [e  bare  bane,  wib  eawles  of  irne;  ant  swipten  of  [refter,  wiS 
sword,  hire  heaued ;  ant  heo  swerf  to  Criste4  upo  [e  [reo  ant  twentttSe  dei  of 
Nouembres  mono's, — ant  [at  was  on  a  Wednesdei  [at  ha  [us  wende  martir  to  [e 
murhSes  [at  neauer  ne  wonieb. 

Porphire  anan-riht  ferde  [ider  i  [e  niht,  ant  swucche  wi'S  him  of  hise  men 
[at  he  wel  truste  on ;  ant  al  [e  lafdies  licome  lefliche  smerde  wib  smirles  of 
aromaz  swote  smellinde,  ant  biburiede  hire  as  hit  deh  martir  ant  cwen  for  to 

donne.  Men  com  i  [e  marhen,  [ant]  het  witen  hwa  hefde,  a3ain  [e  kinges 

forbode,  [at  licome  ilad  [eonne.  Dah  Porphire  seh  fele,  [at  men  seide  hit  upon, 
gultlese,  leaden  ant  draien  to  deaSe,  leop  for'S  wibute  fearlac,  ant  com  to-fore 
[e  Keiser,  ant  keneliche  cleopede,  “  Sei,  [u  Sathanase  sune,  [u  King  forcubest ! 
hwat  const’  tu  to  [es  men,  [at  tu  [us  leades  ?  Lowr !  ich  am  her,  [u  hatele 
gast,  wib  alle  mine  hird-men,  to  3elden  reisun  for  ham.  Fordem  nu  me  ant  mine, 

[at  we  (a3ain  [in  heast)  [at  licome  awei  ledden  ant  leiden  in  eorbe.”  “  Nu  [u 

art,”  quob  [e  king,  “  iken  ant  icnawen  [at  tu  haues  deab  earned,  ant  [urh  [e 


1  “Ut  infra  instantem  passionis  hujus  articulum 
confirmet  cor  meum,  ne  caro  infirma  cogat,”  &c. 
Latin  MS. 


2  ‘ Coronam... a  Christo  promissam.’  Ibid. 

3  ‘  Pro  mortali  sponso,  immortalem.’  Ibid. 

4  *  Migravit  ad  Christum.’  Ibid. 
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alle  \q  obre.  Ah  for  Jni  art  cud  cnilit  ant  heaued  of  ham  alle,  cheos  3et  of  ]?eos 
twa ;  ober,  chear  anan-riht,  ]?at  te  obre  chearren  purh  ant  tu  schalt  libben, 

ant  beo  leof  ant  wurbme ;  ober,  3ef  J?u  nult  no,  streche  forb  pi  swire,  scharp 
sword  to  underf'cnA 

Porphire  ant  alle  hise  helden  ham  to-gederes ;  ant  wib  se  sobe  gabbes  gremeden 
him  se  sare,  pat  he  het  heterliche,  anan,  wibute  pe  burh  bihefden  ham  euch  fot ; 

ant  leafden  hare  bodies  unbi  buried  alle,  fode  to  wilde  deor  ant  to  luft-fuheles. 

His  beast  was  iforbet,  ant  alle  cleane  bihefded ;  ah,  for  al  his  forbode,  nes  hit 
pat  te  bodies  neren  ifat  i  pe  niht  ant  feire  biburiet1.  Nalde  nawt  Godd  leten 
his  martirs  licomes  liggen  to  forleosen,  pat  hefde  bihaten  ]?at  an  her  of  hare  heaued 
ne  schulde  forwurben. 

pa  3et  nes  nawt  pe  kinges  purst  wib  al  pis  blod  ikelet ;  ah  het  Katerine 

cume  swibe  biforen.  Ha  was  sone  ibroht  forb,  ant  he  bigon  to  seggen,  “  Dah  pu 

beo  schuldi  pe  ane  of  alle  cleane ;  pah  pu,  wib  pi  wicchecrafte,  hauest  imaket  se 
monie  eornen  toward  hare  deab,  as  ha  weren  wode ;  3et,  3if  pu  wibdrahes  te,  ant 
wult  greten  ure  godes  ase  forb  as  ]?u  ham  hauest  igremet  ant  igabbet,  pu  mahte 
in  alle  murhbe  long  libben  wib  me,  ant  meast  schalt  beo  cud  ant  icud  in  al  mi 
kine-riche.  Ne  lead  tu  us  na  lengre,  ah  loke  nu,  biliue,  hweber  pe  beo  leuere  don 
pat  ich  leare  ant  libben  3if  pu  swa  dost ;  ober,  pis  ilke  dei  se  dreoriliche  deien,  pat 
alle  ham  schal  agrisen  pat  hit  bihalden.” 

“  Nai,”  quob  Katerine,  “  nis  nawt  ladlich  sihbe  to  seo  fallen  ping,  pat  schul 
arisen  purh  pat  fal  a  pusend-fald  pe  fehere ;  of  deab  to  lif  undeablich,  ant  to  arisen 
fram  ream  to  ai-lastende  lahtre ;  fram  bale  to  eche  blisse ;  fram  wa  to  wunne  ant 
to  wele  purh-wuniende.  Nawiht,  King,  ne  kepe  ich  pat  tu  lengre  hit  firsti2:  ah 
hat  tu  hihendeliche  pat  tu  hauest  on  heorte,  for  ich  am  3arow  to  al  pe  wa  pat  tu 
const  me  3arken,  swa  pat  ich  seo  mahe  mi  lufsome  leof-mon3,  ant  beo  ibroht  se 
blibe  bimong  mine  felahes,  pat  folhen  him  ouer  al  i  pe  feire  ferreden  of  uirgines  in 
heuene.” 

pe  king,  as  ]?e  J>at  was  for-drenct  i  J>e  deoules  puisun4,  nuste  hwat  meanen ; 
ah  het  swibe  don  hire  ut  of  hise  sihbe,  ant  bihefden  hire,  utewib  the  barren  of 
pe  burhe5.  Heo,  as  men  ledde  hire,  lokede  a3ainward,  for  ludinge  J?at  ha  herde ; 
ant  seh  sihen  after  hire  heabene  monie,  wefmen  ant  wimmen,  wib  wringende 
honden,  ant  wepinde  sare.  Ah  ]?e  meidenes  alre  meast,  wib  sari  mod  ant  sorhful, 
ant  te  riche  lafdis,  letten  teares  trendlen.  And  heo  bi-wende  hire  a3ain,  sumhwat 
iwrabbet,  ant  e-twat  ham  hare  wop  with  Jmlliche  wordes :  “  ^e  lafdis  ant  3e 
meidenes,  3if  3e  weren  wise,  nalde  3e  nawt  bringe  me  forb  toward  blisse  wib  se  bale 
bere.  Nalde  3e  neauer  remen  ne  makie  reowbe  for  me,  pat  fare  to  eche  reste,  into 
]?e  riche  of  heuene.  Beob  blibe,  ich  biseche  ow,  3if  3e  me  blisse  unneb ;  for  ich 


1  The  Latin  says  nothing  about  this  burial  of 
the  bodies.  It  adds,  however,  c  Consummata  est 
itaque  horum  passio  mense  Novembrio,  die  vicesima 
quarta,  feria  quinta.’ 

a  ‘Te  ergo  pertrahere  diutius,  tyranne,  non 


qusero.’  Latin  MS. 

3  ‘  regem  meum.’  Ibid. 

4  ‘  furiali  spiritu  debriatus.’  Ibid. 

5  ‘  extra  portam  civitatis.’  Ibid. 
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seo  Jesu  Crist,  J?at  cleopeb  me  ant  copneb ;  ]?at  is  mi  Lauerd  and  mi  luue,  mi  lif 
ant  mi  leof-mon,  mi  wunne  ant  me  iweddet,  mi  murhbe  ant  mi  mede,  ant  meidene 
crime1.  Ower  wop  wended  al  on  ow  seluen,  leste  3e  eft  wepen  echeliche  in  helle, 
for  }>at  heabene  lif  ]?at  3e  in-liggen ;  as  3e  schulen  alle,  bute  3e  forleten  (hwil  3e 
beon  o  liue)  ower  misbeleaue.”  As  ha  hefde  iseid  tus,  bisohte  him  wib  J>e  brond, 
as  hit  blikede  buuen  hire  ant  schulde  hire  bane  beon,  ]?at  he  for  his  freolaic  firstede 
hire  ant  fremede,  ]>e  hwil  ]?at  ha  buhde  hire  ant  bede  ane  bone.  He  3ettede  hire 
ant  3ef  hire  blibeliche  leaue.  And  heo  biheold  upward  wib  up-aheuen  heorte ;  ant, 
cneolinde  duneward,  ]?us  to  Crist  cleopede :  “  Lauerd,  leome  ant  lif  of  alle  riht 
bileafde ;  milde  Iesu,  )?at  art  }?e  self  meidene  mede ;  ihered  ant  iheied  beo  Jm, 
helie  Healend !  And  te  ich  ]ionki,  Lauerd,  J?at  tu  hauest  ileauet  me,  ant  waldest 
]?at  ich  were  i  J?e  tale  of  ]iine  wummen2.  Lauerd,  milce  me  nu,  ant  3ette  me  ];at 

ich  3erne ;  ich  bidde  ]?e  Jieos  bone,  J?at  alle  ]?oa  ]iat  munneb  mi  pine  ant  mi  passiun 

to  \e,  leue  Lauerd,  ant  clepien  to  me  hwen  ha  schulen  ]?e  derf  of  deab  drehen, 
ober  hwen  se  ha  hit  eauer  dob  in  neod  ant  in  nowcin,  hihendliche  iher  ham, 
heuenliche  Healend  !  A-flei  fram  ham  al  uuel,  weorre  ant  wone  babe,  ant  untidi 
wederes ;  hunger,  ant  euch  hete  ]?at  heaneb  ham  ant  harmeb  !  Lowr !  ich  abide 
her  )>e  bite  of  swordes  egge ;  ]ie  )?at  me  to  deade  dob,  do  al  ]?at  he  mei ;  nime 

Jiat  he  nime  mei,  ]?e  lif  of  mi  licome.  Mi  sawle  I  sende  to  ]?e,  Healend,  in  heuene : 

hat  ]?at  ha  beo  iset  J?urh  ]iine  liali  engles  i  ]?at  heuenliche  hird  bimong  ]?ine  meidnes.” 

Hefde  ha  bute  iseid  tus,  ]?at  ter  ne  com  a  steuene  stihende  fram  heouene, 

“  Cum,  mi  leoue  leofmon ;  cum,  Jm  min  iweddet,  leouest  a’  wunnnon !  Low,  ]?e 

3ate  of  eche  lif  abid  te  al  opened !  De  wununge  of  euch  wunne  kepeb  ant  copneb 
Jii  come.  Lo  !  al  ]?at  meidene  mot,  ant  Jiat  hird  of  heuene,  comeb  her  a3ain  Jie, 
wib  kempene  crune  !  Cum  nu,  ant  ne  beo  Jm  na  Jiing  o  dute  of  al  J?at  tu  ibeden 
hauest3.  Alle  J?eo  Jiat  munneb  Jm  ant  ti  passiun,  hu  Jm  deab  drohe,  wib  inwarde 
heorte,  in  eauereuch  time  ]?at  heo  to  Jm  clepieb  wib  luue  ant  rihte  beleaue,  ich 
bihate  ham  hihendeliche  helf  of  heuene4. 

Heo  wib  ]iis  steuene  strahte  forb  swifteliche  J?e  snaw-hwite  swire,  ant  cweb  to 
J?e  cwellere :  “  Mi  lif  ant  mi  leof-mon,  Iesu  Crist,  mi  Lauerd,  haueb  iclepet  me  to 
him.  Do  nu  ]?ene  hihendliche  ]?at  te  is  ihaten.”  And  he,  as  ha  hat  him,  hef  J>at 
hatele  sword  up,  ant  swipte  hire  of  ]iat  heaued.  I  Jiat  ilke  stede  anan  iwurben 
twa  wundres.  De  an  wes  J?at  ter  sprang  ut,  wib  ]?e  dunt,  mile  imenget  wib  blod, 
to  beoren  hire  witnesse  of  hire  hwite  meidenhad5.  Dat  ober  was,  J?at  te  engles 

lihten  of  heuene  ant  heuen  hire  on  heh  up,  ant  beren  forb  hire  bodi  ant  biburieden 

hit  i  J?e  munt  of  Synai,  ]?er  Moyses  fatte  ]?e  lahe  at  ure  Lauerd ;  fram  Jieonne  as 
ha  deide,  twenti  dahene  gong.  And  3et  mare,  as  pilegrimes  seggen  ]?at  wel  witen, 
her  ure  Lauerd  wurcheb  se  feole  wundres  for  hire  as  na  mub  ne  mei  munnen6. 


1  ‘  Qui  est  amor  meus,  rex  et  sponsus  meus,  qui 
est  merces  copiosa  sanctorum,  decus  et  corona  vir- 
ginum.’  Latin  MS . 

2  ‘  Qui  me  inter  collegium  ancillarum  tuarum 
connumerare  dignatus  es.’  Ibid. 

3  ‘  Veni  ergo  et  ne  soliciteris  de  donis  qu:e  postu- 


las.’  Ibid. 

4  ‘  Opem  celerem,  de  coelo  promitto.’  Ibid. 

8  ‘  In  testimonium  virginalis  innocentise.’  Ibid. 
6  ‘  Quo  in  loco  innumera  ad  laudem  Domini  fiunt 
mirabilia.’  Ibid. 
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All  bimong  ham  alle  )ns  is  an  of  J?e  hehste,  J?at  ter  renneb  ai  mare  eoile,  iliche  riue, 
ant  striked  a  stream  ut  of  pat  stanene  purh1  pat  ha  in-resteb.  "^et,  of  pe  lutle 
banes,  pat  flowen  ut  wib  pe  eoile,  floweb  ober  eoile  ut,  hwider  se  men  eauer  bereb 
ham,  ant  hwer  se  ha  beon  ihalden,  pat  heales  alle  uueles  ant  botneb  men  of  euch 
bale,  pat  riht  bileaue  habben2. 

pus  wende  pe  eadi  meiden  Katerine  icrunet  to  Criste,  fram  eorbliche  pinen, 
i  Nouembris  moneb,  pe  fif  ant  twentube  dai,  ant  Fridai,  onont  te  Under3 ;  i  pe 
dai  ant  i  pe  time  pat  hire  deore  leof-mon,  Iesu  ure  Lauerd,  leafde  lif  o  rode,  for 
hire  ant  for  us  alle. 

Beo  he,  ase  Healend,  ihered  ant  iheiet,  in  alre  worlde  world,  a  on  ecnesse. 
Amen. 


1  ‘De  sepulch.ro  ipsius  rivus  olei  indeficienter 
manare  videtur.’  Latin  MS. 

2  ‘  Nam  et  de  minutis  ossibus  quae  de  sarcophago 

cum  oleo  effluunt,  ubicunque  asportantur  salutaris 


olei  liquor,  stillare  non  desinit,  ex  quo  peruncta 
debilium  corpora  celeris  medicinae  opem  reportant.' 
Ibid. 

3  f  Feria  sexta,  hora  tertia.’  Ibid. 


(glossary. 


[An  pi'eparing  this  list  of  the  more  remarkable  archaisms,  the  Editor  has  to  acknowledge  his  frequent 
obligations  to  a  similar  collection  by  Mr  Morton,  and  also  to  the  copious  Glossary  appended  by  Sir 
Frederic  Madden  to  his  edition  of  Layamon’s  Brut.  In  some  cases  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  settle 
the  etymology ;  while  in  others  it  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  printing  the  prefix  in  italics.  Those  words, 
which  are  not  immediately  derivable  from  current  Anglo  Saxon  forms,  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.] 


A. 

a,  aa,  ai,  aye,  always,  A.  S. 

*acangest,  2  sing,  pr.,  also  pp.  acanget,  to  become 
cany,  mad,  impious  :  cf.  cang. 

*acaste,  3  sing,  p.,  defeated,  also  pp.  akast ;  Icel.  kasta. 
acwellen,  to  kill,  A.  S. 
adeadet,  mortified. 
adiht,  pp.  appointed,  A.  S. 

adweschen  (adun),  to  throw  (down);  A.  S.  adwacscan, 
to  quench. 

afellen,  to  overturn  ;  A.  S.  fyllan,  Icel.  fella,  to  fell. 
aflei,  imper.  put  thou  to  flight ;  A.  S.  a-fligan  (see 
fleide). 

agaste,  3  sing,  p.,  confounded.  See  Richardson, 
under  agast. 

agide,  3  sing.  p.  awed;  A.  S.  ege,fear  ;  Goth,  og- 
jan,  to  make  afraid. 
agrisen,  to  horrify,  A.  S. 

ah,  ought,  3  sing,  indef ;  ahte,  3  sing.  p. ;  ah  ten, 
3  pi.  p. ;  A.  S.  agan. 
ahne,  own  ;  A .  S.  agen. 

ahte,  possessions,  and  more  especially,  cattle  ;  A.  S. 
aeht. 

akennet,  pp.  begotten  ;  A.  S.  cennan. 
alesed,  pp.  delivered  ;  A.  S.  a-lysan. 
aliis,  3  sing,  pr.,  falls  away  ;  A.  S.  began, 
amansed,  pp.  accursed  ( var .  read,  awariet) ;  A.  S. 

a-mansumian,  to  excommunicate. 
an,  own,  same  as  ahne. 

anes,  once  ;  A.  S.  ane  si$e ;  anes,  gen.  sing,  of  an, 
one,  single,  only. 

anhad,  unity,  onehood ;  A.S.  an-had. 
areaw,  p.  pitied ;  are  we,  imper.  pity  thou  ;  A.  S. 
hreowan. 

arudden,  to  rid,  set  free  ;  pp.  arud  ;  A.  S.  hreddan. 
*as,  when,  then,  where,  like,  as  ;  cf.  Icel.  allz. 
aswikeS,  ceases,  or  destroys;  A.S.  swican,  to  de¬ 
lude, fallere.  Cf.  notes  on  Layamon,  hi.  455. 
atheld,  p.  kept  back  ;  A.  S.  healdan. 

•atsterten,  to  escape,  to  start  out ;  Germ,  provinc. 
sterzen,  to  ramble. 

atstutte,  p.  remained  ;  A.  S.  aetstandan,  adstare. 
a<5at  =  a  f?at,  until:  A.  S.  o$<5at. 
awahte,  p.  awoke  ;  A.  S.  aweccan. 

7 


aweald,  imper.  overrule  thou,  pp.  awealt,  over¬ 
powered  ;  A.  S.  wealdan,  to  rule. 
awedde,  pp.  mad  ;  A.  S.  wedan,  to  rage. 
a^et,  a  ^et,  until,  {var.  read.  a<5et.) 

B. 

ba,  both  ;  A.  S.  begen  and  ba. 

*bat5e,  conjunc.  and  adj.  ;  ba<Sre,  gen.  pi.  for  A.  S. 
begra.  Cf.  Icel.  ba<5ir. 

bale,  balewe,  misfortune,  misery,  contempt ;  A.S. 

bealu  ;  also  an  adj.  sorrowing,  baleful. 
bealden,  to  bolden,  to  encourage  ;  A.  S.  bald, 
•beisume,  obedient;  cf.  Germ,  beugsam,  pliant  ;  A.S. 
buhsomnes,  obedience. 

beoren  [forS],  to  project ;  A.  S.  beran,  to  bring 
forth ,  carry. 
here,  a  bier. 

bereS  (on  ehe),  seems  (to  the  eye.) 
iicherde,  outwitted;  A.S.  bi-cerran,  to  turn  be¬ 
yond. 

5klweole<5,  pp.  bewildered ;  A.  S.  dwelian,  to  err. 
bi-eoden,  kindly  attended  to  ;  A.  S.  began. 

Mgapede,  p.  gazed  with  wonder  ;  A.  S. 
ideate,  dat.  gain,  aggrandizement ;  bi^eten,  to 
acquire  ;  A.  S.  getan,  to  obtain, 
bijf ule<5,  beguileth ;  A.  S.  be-wiglian,  to  divine,  to 
juggle,  or  begalan,  to  enchant.  Layamon  has 
bigolen,  they  enchanted. 
iibaten,  pp.  promised  ;  also,  p.  5ihet ;  A.S. 
5/heolden,  to  preserve,  fortify  ;  A.S. 

5ilime<5,  tear  limb  from  limb,  3  pi.  pr. ;  A.  S.  lim  : 

the  verb  bi-limien  occurs  in  Layamon,  hi.  176. 
biliue,  quickly;  common  in  early  English:  ‘ bi 
heore  liue.’  See  notes  on  Layamon,  in.  494. 
5?‘radde,  designed;  A.  S.  rsedan. 
titahte,  confided,  committed ;  A.  S.  betsecan. 
titeuelet,  pp.  beaten  ;  A.  S.  taeflan,  to  play  at  tables. 
ftituined,  pp.  inclosed.  The  true  form  is  probably 
bituned  (A.  S.  tynan) :  var.  read,  bitrumet,  for¬ 
tified. 

bote,  a  remedy  ;  A.  S.  hot. 

botnede,  p.  cured;  botneS,  pr.  cures  :  A.  S.  betan, 
of  which  botnan  was  a  variation, 
bruche,  use,  {. subst .);  A.  S.  brucan,  to  use. 
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bruche,  (pi.  -en,  and  also  -es)  transgression, 
breach  (of  law)  ;  A.  S.  brecan,  to  break. 
•bruchel,  frail,  brittle  ;  Dutch,  brokkelig. 
budel,  crier,  beadle  ;  A.  S.  by  del. 
buggen,  to  buy,  procure  ;  A.  S.  byggan. 

“bulden,  to  imagine,  to  build  (i  bin  heorte) ;  cf. 
A.  S.  bold,  a  house,  and  Germ,  bilden,  to  form  an 
image. 

•bule,  bulls  ;  I  cel.  bauli,  bole,  (baula,  a  cow.) 
burh-reue,  prefect  of  the  city  ;  A.  S.  burh-gerefa. 
buri-bold,  palace,  town-residence ;  A.S.  burh-bold. 


C. 

*cang,  adj.  mad,  reprobate ;  cf.  a-cangest,  and  Icel. 
keng,  curvus. 

chear,  imper.  turn  thou;  chearren,  inf.  to  turn; 
A.  S.  cerran. 

•clergesse,  a  scientific  female  ;  A.  N. 

•clergeis,  either,  learned  bodies,  or  literary  pursuits. 
See  Roquefort. 

cnawlecheS,  1  plur.pr.  acknowledge ;  A.  S.  cnawan. 
cnawlechinge,  acknowledging.  Cf.  cnawlechen  with 
A.  S.  cyS-leecan. 

"cointe,  well-informed,  accomplished,  (quaint).  See 
Roquefort’s  Gloss. 

con,  A.  S.  can,  3  sing.  pr.  of  cunnan,  to  know  how, 
to  be  able. 

copneS,  3  sing.  pr.  longs  for  ;  also  3  pi.  Traces  of 
the  word  appear  in  A.  S.  copenere,  a  lover. 
crauant,  pp.  disabled,  craven ;  (?)  A.  S.  crafigende, 
craving,  in  the  condition  of  suppliants. 

*crokes,  wiles,  seductions ;  Icel.  krokr,  a  bend; 
kroki,  to  bend. 

'crokinde,  twisting,  perverting. 

rcros,  cross  ;  A.  N. 

cud,  pp.  known,  celebrated;  also,  i-cud. 
cuSe  (as  above),  pi.  ;  cuSest,  most  renowned. 
cuSe,  familiar ;  cu<Se  men  ant  utcumene,  natives 
and  foreigners. 

cu<5e,  spake,  for  cwteS,  p.  of  cwaeSan ;  A.  S. 
cutset,  1  pi.  pr.  indie. ;  cudde,  p.y  cuSe,  imper.  give 
proof;  A.  S.  cySan,  to  shew,  make  known. 
cuSen,  1  pi.  p.  for  cuSon,  we  could  ;  A.  S.  cunnan, 
to  know  how. 

culuerene  (v.  r.  culure)  gen.  pi.  doves’ ;  A.  S. 
culfra. 

cun,  kin,  lineage  ;  A.  S.  cyn ;  Goth.  kuni. 
cunnen,  to  know,  1  and  2  pi.  pr.  we  and  ye  know 
how  ;  A.  S.  cunnan. 

cunde,  nature;  cundes,  natures  (divine  and  hu¬ 
man)  ;  A.  S.  ge-cynd ;  Old  Engl,  kynde.  Cf. 
cun. 

curen,  to  choose ;  A.  S.  ceosan,  Old  Germ,  kiiren 
(kiesen). 

*curt,  court  (of  a  sovereign) ;  A.  N.  court,  cort. 


cwalm-hus,  torture-house ;  A.  S.  ewealm,  death; 

ewealmnys,  torment. 
ewarterne,  prison  ;  A.  S.  ewertem. 
cweSen  (hire  al  up),  to  yield  to  her  entirely  ;  ewe- 
Sen  (ham  alle  sker  up),  to  give  them  all  up 
entirely. 

ewiddest,  sayest,  2  sing.  pr.  of  ewiddian  =  cwaeSan. 

D. 

•dame,  lady  :  A.  N. 

deah  (v.  r.  ah)  it  becomes ,  it  is  due,  3  sing.pr.;  also, 
deh  ;  A.  S.  dugan,  valere. 

•dearede  (al  a-deade,  dripninde  ant  dreri)  trembled, 
3  sing,  p.;  ‘droupe  and  dare’  is  a  common 
phrase  in  old  Engl.  Richardson  connects  the 
word  in  this  sense  with  A.  S.  dear,  to  dare  ;  but 
the  true  etymology  is  suggested  by  Mr  Morton 
in  Swed.  darra,  to  quake. 

dearieS,  3  pi.  pr.  (?)  lie  hid,  dwell  within  (said  of 
spirits) ;  dearede,  3  sing.p.  chce/<(inuremonnesse), 
i.  e.  became  incarnate. 

dearne,  pi.  secret,  private,  hidden  ;  A.  S.  dearn,  dfer- 
nen. 

*derf,  struggle  (of  deaS) ;  derue,  adj.  severe;  derure, 
more  difficult;  derueste,  most  painful;  derue<5, 
3  sing.  pr.  molests ;  cf.  A.  S.  deorfan,  to  be  in 
difficulty,  and  Scotch,  darfe,  hard,  cruel. 

•diueren,  to  wax  faint,  or,  be  confounded ;  daver,  to 
droop;  Westmorel.  Dial. 

drehen,  to  suffer,  endure  ;  droh  (for  dreah)  3  sing.p. 

he  suffered  ;  A.  S.  dreogan. 
driht-fare,  majesty,  pomp  ;  A.  S.  drihten,  faru. 
•dripninde,  (var.  read,  dureninde)  downcast;  cf 
Goth,  drobjan ;  Germ,  triiben;  Eng.  droop, 
droh,  3  sing.  p.  dragged  ;  A.  S.  dragan. 
drupest,  most  troubled  (alre  monne) ;  akin  to  drip¬ 
ninde,  above. 

duhti,  sound,  orthodox  ;  A.  S.  dohtig,  doughty. 
dune,  din  ;  A.  S.  dyne, 
dunt,  a  blow  ;  A.  S.  dynt. 

dusie,  foolish  (people);  dusi sing,  opposed  to  duhti; 
A.  S.  dysig. 

dusilec,  folly ;  (-lec  being  the  A.  S.  -lac,  or  Icel. 

-leikr,  -leiki) ;  dusi-schipes,  follies,  absurdities. 
•dusten,  to  dash ,  to  strike ;  dustes  (v.  r.  dudest) 
2  sing.  pr. ;  duste,  3  sing.  pr.  See  Mr  Halli- 
well’s  Diet,  under  dush,  dusset,  and  dust-point. 
duuel-rihtes,  (?)  lying  flat :  cf.  Halliwell,  under  de- 
veling.  A  person  who  stoops  excessively,  is  said 
to  ‘  go  double’  (York.  Dial.),  which  may  perhaps 
suggest  the  etymology. 

E. 

earfS,  difficult,  (var.  read.  erueS);  A.  S.  earfoS, 
earfeS. 

eche,  eternal;  A.  S.  ece. 
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eie,  terror ,  awe,  anger  ;  A.  S.  ege.  See  notes  on 
Layamon,  hi.  455. 
eiful,  awful  ( var .  read,  his  fule). 
eihwer  {var.  read,  ihwer)  everywhere;  A. S.  jeg- 
hwaer. 

eileS,  aileth  ;  A.  S.  eglan. 
eldrene,  gen.  pi.  parents' ;  A.  S.  ealdor,  yldra. 
elnede,  3  sing.  p.  strengthened ;  2  sing,  elnedes  (for 
-es t)  ;  A.  S.  elnian. 

eode  (o  bote),  became  a  remedy,  p.  of  A.  S.  gan. 
eornen,  to  run  ;  A.  S.  yman. 
emde,  imp.  commend  thou  ;  A.  S.  aerendian,  to  go  on 
an  errand. 

e^wat,  3  sing.  p.  rebuked,  chid;  A.  S.  ed-witan,  set- 
witan.  See  Richardson,  under  twit. 
euene,  euening,  equal ;  A.  S.  efen. 
ewe  (var.  read,  euch),  each;  A.  S.  tele, 
ewt,  aught ;  A.  S.  aht  (a,  wiht). 

F. 

fan ,foes;  A.  S.  fah. 

fatte,  fetched,  received,  3  sing.  p.  (for  fette)  ;  A.  S. 
fetian. 

fearlac,  fear ,  terror  ;  A.  S.  faer,  with  term.  -lac. 
feng,  3  sing.  p.  began;  also,  feng  on;  A.  S.  fon; 
cf.  Germ,  anfangen. 

feorlich,  a  marvel;  feorliche,  ferliche,  wonderful, 
formidable,  powerful  (like  the  Gr.  beivos)  ;  A.  S. 
ferlic,  sudden,  strange. 

feren,  companions  (var.  read,  i-feren);  A.  S.  gefera. 
ferreden,  company ;  A.  S.  geferraeden. 
festnen,  festni,  to  fasten;  A.  S.  faestnian. 
firstede,  tvould  give  respite  to  (var.  read.  fritSede, 
would  protect )  ;  firsti,  shouldest  delay ;  A.  S. 
fyrstan. 

fleide,  3  sing.  p.  frightened,  put  to  flight.  Fla  or  flei 
is  still  in  York.  Dial,  to  frighten.  Cf.  A.  S. 
fleon. 

flit,  disputation  ;  pi.  flites  ;  A.  S. 
fliten,  to  dispute  ;  A.  S. 
fondeden,  3  pi.  p.  tempted  ;  A  S.  fandian. 
fon  on,  to  aim  an  assault;  A.  S.  fon,  an. 

/orbisne,  example;  A.  S.  bysn. 

/orhohien,  to  disdain;  A.  S.  for-hogian. 

/orleosen,  to  destroy,  to  perish,  to  lose  ;  A  S.  for-leo- 
san,  to  lose. 

forwende  (var.  read,  uoreseide)  3  sing  p.  reputed  ; 

A.  S.  fore-wenan,  to  think  beforehand 
/orwur<5e,  2  sing.  pr.  subj.  perishest ;  A.  S.  for- 
weorfcan 

*fot,  man,  person. 

framen,  to  benefit  ;  fremede,  would  indulge  ;  A.  S. 
fremian. 

frechen  (var. read. freoken),  fellows  ;  A . S.  free, bold ; 
freca,  a  bold  warrior.  See  Halliwell,  under  frek 
and  freke. 

freinen,  to  ask ;  also,  3  pi.  p.  freineden ;  A.  S. 
♦  fregnan. 


freo,  free,  pure ;  freolich,  frelich,  noble;  freolaic, 
liberality  ;  A.  S. 

frouren,  to  comfort ;  also,  3  sing.  p.  frourede ;  A.  S. 
frofrian. 

G. 

gabbes,  gibes,  or  bantering  arguments;  A.  S.  gab- 
ban,  to  deride.  For  the  A.  N.  use  of  gab,  see 
Roquefort.  Gob  is  still  current  for  mouth  in  the 
North  of  England,  which  explains  ‘  gift  of  the 
gab.’ 

gadien,  goads  ;  A.  S.  gad. 
gersum,  treasure  ;  A.  S.  gsersuma. 

*gin,  engine  ;  A.  N.  engien. 

gleo,  musical  sound ;  gleowinge,  gleeing,  rejoicing; 
gleowinde  (var.  read,  gleowunge),  id. ;  A.  S. 
glig  (gleo),  gleowian. 

godlec,  godleic,  goodness;  A.  S.  god,  with  A.  S. 
term,  -lac,  or  I  cel.  -leiki. 

grap,  3  sing  p.  seized;  A.  S.  gripan,  to  gripe,  grasp. 
grapes,  (?)  gropings,  inquiries;  A.  S.  grapian,  to 
grope. 

grome,  anger,  fury  ;  A.  S.  grama, 
grure,  horror  ;  A.  S.  gryre. 

H. 

ha,  she  (for  heo) ;  also,  they  (for  hi), 
haliwei,  balsam.  In  addition  to  Mr  Morton's  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  word,  see  Sir  Frederic  Madden 
on  Layamon,  in.  501.  The  derivation  is  A.  S. 
halig,  holy,  or  hael,  healing  ;  and  hwaeg,  whey. 
ham  (for  hi  or  him),  them. 

*hap,  success  ;  Icel.  happ,  luck,  whether  good  or  bad. 
hare  (for  hira),  of  them,  their. 
hat,  3  sing.  pr.  (=  A.  S.  haet) ;  het,  hehte,  3  sing, 
p. ;  hete,  2  sing.  pr.  subj.  ;  hat,  hatte,  hit,  pp.  ; 
A.  S.  hatan,  to  command ;  also,  to  call,  to  have 
for  a  name. 

hatele,  hateful ;  A.  S.  hatol. 

•healden,  to  let  fall,  to  pour  (said  of  water) ;  cf.  A.S. 
hyldan,  to  bend,  incline  (transit.).  In  Westmor. 
Dial,  helding  =  pelting. 

•heane  (var  read,  heanin  ne  hatien),  to  disparage; 
heaneS,  3  sing.  pr.  hurts  ;  also,  heane,  adj.  vile, 
detestable;  (?)  Friesic,  hena,  to  hurt ;  A.  S  bean, 
worthless;  hynan,  to  humble. 
hef,  3  sing.  p.  raised,  3  pi.  heuen  ;  A.  S.  hebban. 
heie,  3  sing.  pr.  reverences,  extols  ;  lieien,  to  extol ; 
A.  S.  hean,  to  make  high  (heih,  which  occurs  in 
Layamon). 

heo,  she,  and  also  (incorrectly)  they. 

Heore,  Lord  ;  A.  S.  hearra,  dominus. 
herd,  hearth  ;  A.  S.  heor<5 ;  Low  Germ.  herd, 
herhede,  3  sing.p.  ravaged,  plundered ;  A.  S.  hergian. 
here<5,  3  sing.  pr.  honours;  A.S.  herian  (haeren 
occurs  in  Layamon). 

*heritage :  A.  N. 
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herre,  higher  ;  A.  S.  hyrra. 

hersumen,  to  reverence ;  3  sing.  pr.  hersumeS : 
A.  S.  hyrsumian. 

hete,  either  heat  or  hate.  See  Notes  on  Layamon, 
in.  464. 

heterliche,  angrily ,  furiously ;  A.  S.  aterlic,  snake¬ 
like,  horrible. 

hihen,  to  hasten ;  hihendeliche,  hastily;  A.  S.  la¬ 
gan,  to  hie. 

hird,  household  ;  hird-men,  id.  ;  A.  S.  hired, 
hoker,  contemptuous ;  hokeres,  mockeries  ;  hoker- 
est,  2  sing.  pr.  mockest ;  hokerliche,  contemptu¬ 
ously  ;  A.  S.  hocer,  derision. 
houere  ( var .  read,  houerede),  crooked;  A.  S.  ho- 
fered,  humpbacked. 

hure  (var.  read,  ure),  still  less  ;  A.  S.  huru,  at  least. 

I. 

I,  for  A.  S.  ich ;  also,  in,  on,  and  as  a  prefix, 
A.  S.  ge-. 

ibet  (var.  read,  ibroken),  pp.  repaired;  A.  S.  betan. 
icoren,  icuret,  pp.  selected,  icorene,  pi. ;  A.  S  ceosan, 
pp.  coren. 

idelet,  pp.  distributed  ;  A.  S.  daelan. 
ifat,  pp.  fetched  for  gefetod ;  A.  S.  fetian. 

*iflut,  pp.  transferred,  removed  from  our  former 
dwelling  (var.  read,  ifluht) ;  Swed.  flytta,  still 
extant  in  Engl.  f  it. 

ifulhtnet  (var.  read,  ifulhet),  pp.  baptized ;  A.  S. 

fullian,  to  baptize  ;  fulluht,  baptism. 
igabbet,  pp.  mocked ;  see  gabbes. 

•iginet,  pp.  devised;  A.  N.  engigner,  enginer,  to 
invent. 

igreiSet,  pp.  got  ready,  prepared.  See  Halliwell, 
under  graithe. 

ihel,  pp.  concealed  ;  A.  S.  helan. 

ikelet,  pp.  cooled ;  A.  S.  caelan,  to  make  cool. 

•ikimet  (of  ow  seluen),  pp.  (var.  read,  bikemet),  out 
of  your  senses.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
verb  kimen  or  kemen,  to  be  crooked ;  which  was 
related  to  kam,  kim-kam,  kimbo,  &c.  Akimed 
occurs  in  Layamon,  (see  Notes,  in.  507),  and  in 
Mr  Halli  well’s  Diet,  we  have  kime,  a  silly  fellow; 
kimed,  awry,  disordered  in  mind. 
ilad,  pp.  led,  taken  away ;  A.  S.  lsedan. 
ileanet  (var.  read,  ilenet),  pp.  granted,  lent ;  A.  S. 
leanian.  .  . 

*ilitet,  pp.  coloured;  Icel.  lita,  to  dye.  The  word  is 
still  used  in  the  North.  See  Halliwell,  under  lit. 
imeane,  conjointly ;  A.  S.  gemsene. 
imenget,  pp.  troubled,  confounded;  A.  S.  mengan. 
iprud,  pp.  adorned  ;  A.  S.  prutian,  superbire. 
isette,  (var.  read,  iseide),  pp.  spoken ;  A.  S.  seegan, 
pp.  gesaed. 

isihen,  pp.  come.  See  Gloss,  to  Layamon,  under 
si^en. 

‘isliket,  pp.  polished ;  Icel.  sliki  to  polish,  to  make 
sleek. 


istewet,  pp.  checked ;  see  stew. 
itende,  pp.  inflamed;  A.  S.  tendan,  to  kindle ;  hence 
Engl,  tinder. 

itimbret,  pp.  constructed ;  A.  S. 

twartSen,  3  pi.  p  became ;  A.  S.  geworSan. 

iwent  (upon  him),  i.e.  formed  after  his  image; 

A.  S.  wendan,  to  turn. 
iwurcheS  (see  wurcheS.) 

iwurSen,  pp.  ‘lette  him  iwur<5en,’  ‘left  him  alone,’ 
‘  let  him  be.’ 

i^arket,  pp.  prepared ;  A.S.  gearcian. 

K. 

kempe,  champion  ;  gen.  pi.  kempene,  champions’ ; 
A.  S.  cempa. 

kenchen,  3  pi.  pr.  exult ;  cf.  A.  S.  cincung,  great 
laughter. 

kine-riche,  kingdom ;  A.  S.  cyne-rice,  royal  region. 
kine-setle,  throne ;  A.  S.  cyne-setl,  royal  seat. 

L. 

-lac,  -laic,  -lec,  -leic  ;  a  termination  equivalent 
to  A.  S.  -lac  or  Icel.  -leikr,  -leiki. 
lac,  offering,  victim ;  dat.  sing,  lake ;  pi.  lakes  ; 
A.  S.  lac. 

*lahe,  legitimate,  like  A.  S.  lahlic ;  lahede,  3  sing.  p. 

ordained  ;  Swed.  laga,  to  fix. 
lahes,  laws ;  A.  S.  lah,  or  lagu. 

lam,  clay ;  A.  S. 

*lastelese,  blameless ;  Icel.  lasta-laus,  free  from  vice 
(lastr).  The  word  occurs  in  an  early  love-song 
(about  1300):  ‘  A  lussum  ledy  lasteles.’  Warton’s 
E.  P.  i.  27,  new  ed. 

lan,  wages  ;  A.  S.  lean. 

lanhure.  This  word  occurs  four  times,  and  seems 
in  every  case  =  at  all  events.  Mr  C.  W.  Goodwin 
conjectures  for  the  derivation,  A.  S.  la,  behold; 
nu,  now  ;  and  huru,  at  least. 
larespel,  teaching ;  A.  S.  lar-spel,  treatise ,  sermon. 

*lates,  manners  (generally).  Sir  F.  Madden  thinks 
it  cognate  with  leches,  looks,  glances  (Notes  on 
Layamon,  in.  449,  454).  The  etymology  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  suggested  by  the  Low  German  laten, 
gerere  se ;  or  Icel.  laeti,  n.  pi.  gestus,  mores. 
leafful e,  believers;  leafful  mon,  believer;  lef ,  imper. 
believe  thou ;  lefde,  3  sing.  p.  believed ;  A.  S.  ly fan, 
to  permit,  concede  ;  geleafa,  faith. 
lef  (var.  read,  leof),  love ;  leflich  (var.  read,  leof- 
liche),  lovely,  and  also,  affectionately ;  lef-mon 
(var.  read,  leoue-mon),  leaf-mon,  beloved  one; 
gen.  lefmones;  leue,  dear;  leui  (var.  read,  leouie), 
pi.  dear ;  leuere  (var.  read,  leouere),  preferable, 
more  lief;  A.  S.  leof. 

leggen  (adun),  to  put  (down,  or  confute )  ;  leiden, 
3  pi.  p.  laid ;  leist,  2  sing.  pr.  offerest ;  A.  S.  lec- 
gan,  to  lay. 
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lelie,  lair,  den  ;  akin  to  the  above  :  Dan.  leye,  a  bed. 
lei  (into)  3  sing.  p.  was  subject  (to)  ;  li<5,  3  sing.  pr. 

lieth ;  A.  S.  began,  to  lie. 
lei,  fame ;  dat.  leie ;  A.  S.  leg. 
lei,  law ;  A.  S.  lah,  lagu. 

lihte,  3  sing,  p.,  alighted,  descended ;  A.  S.  lihtan. 
lihten,  to  light  up ;  leitede,  3  sing,  p.,  shone ;  lei- 
tende,  pr.  p.  blazing ;  A .  S.  lyhtan,  to  shine. 
leome,  light ;  dat.  limen  (var.  read,  leomen)  ;  A.  S. 
leor,  countenance  ;  pi.  leores ;  A.  S.  hleor. 
letSien,  to  slacken  or  loosen  ;  A.  S.  liSian,  to  mitigate. 
bch,  a  living  body ;  pi.  liches,  corpses ;  A.  S.  lie. 
lieome,  a  living  body ;  bcomliche,  bodily ;  A.  S. 
lichama. 

"lime<S,  unites ;  Icel.  bma,  to  glue ;  cf.  A.  S.  ge- 
bman. 

hiSerede,  lathered,  or  was  bathed.  Such  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  word,  if  it  be  equivalent  to  le\erede  in 
Layamon,  v.  7489.  See  Sir  F.  Madden’s  notes, 
hi.  475. 

lokede,  3  sing.  p.  fixed  or  predetermined. 
lowr,  apparently  =  lo  !  here. 
ludere  (var.  read,  hide)  loud  ;  ludinge,  shouting ; 
A.  S.  hlud,  loud ;  hlydan,  to  vociferate ;  Dutch, 
luiding,  ringing  of  bells. 

lufte,  dat.  air ;  luft-fuheles,  fowls  of  the  air  ;  A.  S. 
lyft. 

luken,  to  tear ;  to-luken,  to  tear  in  pieces ;  A.  S. 
lyccan,  evellere. 

lure,  harm;  luren  (var.  read,  lure)  loss;  A.  S.  lyre, 
luste  (var.  read,  bste),  intellectual  power  or  skill ; 
A.  S.  list,  wisdom,  art. 

luste,  desire  ;  lusti,  joyous  ;  A.  S.  lust,  desire,  delight. 
lut,  few  ;  A.  S.  lyt. 
luue-runes,  love  mysteries ;  A.  S. 
lu<5er,  (1)  wi<5  luSer  eie,  with  brute  terror  ;  (2)  wi<5 
lutSer  strengfce,  with  brute  force;  lu<5ere,  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  (?)  A.  S.  ly$r,  bad,  sordid. 

M. 

ma,  more ;  A.  S. 

madschipe,  madness,  infatuation  ;  apparently  =  sot- 
schipe. 

*mate,  con founded  ;  A.  N.  See  Roquefort,  under  mat. 

‘maumetes,  gen.  idols’ ;  maumez,  false  gods.  Laya¬ 
mon  once  writes  it  mahimet ,  which  fixes  the  deri¬ 
vation  to  Mahomet. 

me.  This  word  occurs  twice  as  an  initial  particle 
=  but,  moreover.  Mr  Morton  conjectures  that  it 
is  the  French  mais.  It  may,  with  equal  proba- 
bibty,  be  regarded  as  a  conjunctional  use  of  A.  S. 
ma,  more ;  just  as  the  French  mais  =  Latin 
magis. 

mealde,  3  sing.  p.  spoke,  discoursed  ;  meale<5,  3  sing, 
pr. ;  meale[n],  infin.  ;  A.  S.  maSelen ;  Icel. 
maeb,  to  speak. 

meanen  (him),  to  bemoan  (himself),  to  complain. 
meanen,  to  think ;  A.  S.  msenan,  to  wish,  to  remember. 

8 


meinful,  powerful;  A.  S.  maegen ,  strength ;  Engl. 
main,  e.  g.  main  force. 

menske,  imper.  honour  thou  ;  also,  te  menske,  the 
honour.  See  Halbwell,  under  mense  and  menske. 
mereminnes,  gen.  mermaid's,  siren’s ;  A.  S.  mere, 
sea ;  man,  one  of  human  kind,  or  mennen,  a 
damsel. 

milce,  grace,  mercy ;  also,  imper.  be  thou  gracious 
to  ;  A.  S.  mildse,  mercy  ;  miltsian,  to  pity. 
misjmnchefc,  3  sing.  pr.  mis-seemeth. 
mis.,  foul,  loathsome  (applied  to  idols)  ;  A.  S.  meox, 
dung. 

modi,  modie,  proud ;  modieste  (var.  read,  mod- 
geste),  proudest ;  A.  S.  modig. 
mon-dream,  human  joy  ;  A.  S. 
mot,  reasoning,  pi.  motes ;  haueS  mot,  ho/deth 
moot,  disputes ;  moten,  to  dispute ;  motede,  3 
sing.  p.  reasoned;  motes,  3  sing.  pr.  reasons; 
moti,  1  sing.  pr.  am  disputing  ;  moteres,  mooters, 
disputants  ;  A.  S.  motian. 

•motild,  a  babbler  (contemptuously) :  from  the 
above,  with  the  Icel.  termination  -aldi,  winch 
has  a  deteriorative  force.  Rask’s  Iceland.  Gram. 
p.  152. 

munnen,  to  mention,  recount ;  munne,  1  sing.  pr. ; 
munnest,  2  sing.  pr. ;  munne<5,  3  pi.  pr. ;  A.  S. 
gemunan. 

N. 

nebschaft,  countenance ;  A.  S.  neb. 
nome-cu<5e,  renowned ;  sup.  nome-cu$est ;  A.  S. 

nam-cuS,  known  by  name. 

*nowcin,  infirmity  (wiS  al  ure  nowein) ;  also,  an¬ 
noyance,  hardship  ;  A.  N.  noysance,  nuisance. 
nu$e,  now  ;  A.  S.  nu, 

O. 

o,  for  on,  in. 

of-bunchinge,  repentance,  grief;  A.  S.  of-funcan, 
to  bear  with  difficulty • 

oht  (var.  read,  god)  treasure,  possessions  ;  same  as 
ahte. 

olhtnunge  (var.  read,  olhnung),  flattery ;  A.  S. 

olaecan,  where  see  Bosworth. 
on,  1  sing.  pr.  own  (for  an);  A.  S.  uiman,  to  grant. 
onde  (var.  read,  onden),  dat.  envy  ;  A.  S.  onda. 
*onont,  concerning ;  onont  bah  inasmuch  as.  It 
still  lives  in  anent,  but  the  derivation  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  See  Richardson. 

orcost,  wealth  ;  A.S.  ore,  the  coin  so  called,  or  hord, 
treasure;  cyst,  chest. 

ow,  nom.  you;  also,  dat.  to  you  ;  ower,  your;  owre, 
dat.;  A.S  ge,  eow,  eower. 

P. 

*passiun,  suffering  ;  A.  N. 

pel  (var.  read,  pal),  a  pallium  (the  cloak  so  called) ; 
A.  S.  pael. 
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pine,  pain;  pinfule,  tormenting ;  also,  pineS,  3 
sing.  pr.  torments ;  A.  S.  pin,  pain  ;  pinan,  to 
torture. 

plahen  {par.  read,  plohen)  games,  amusements; 
A.  S.  plega. 

pleiende,  pr.  p.  playing ;  A.  S.  plegan,  to  play,  sport. 
•preones,  prongs  ;  Icel.  prion,  a  needle. 

"puisun,  potion  ;  A.  N. 

R. 

raketehen,  chains ;  A.  S.  racenteag,  a  chain. 
ra<5,  reals  {var.  read,  read),  advice ;  also,  read; 

A.  S.  raed,  Icel.  ra<5. 
raSe,  speedily;  A.  S.  hrsed,  quick. 
ream,  weeping  ;  pi.  reames,  lamentations ;  remen, 
to  lament ;  A.  S.  hream,  clamour,  wailing. 
refschipe,  government ;  A.  S.  gerefscipe. 

*reisun ;  A.  N.  ^elden  reisun,  to  show  cause,  to  answer. 
reoSeren,  oxen  ;  A.  S.  linger, 
rixlen,  3  pi.  pr.  rule ;  rixlinge,  dat.  reign ;  A.  S. 
rixian,  to  reign :  rixlien  occurs  frequently  in 
Layamon. 

ronnes,  whisperings;  A.  S.  runien,  Old  Engl, 
roune. 

run,  mystery ;  runes,  communings ;  A.  S.  run,  a 
magical  character ;  also,  a  council. 
rune,  dat.  roaring  (wits  swuclie  rune )  ;  A.  S.  ryn. 
*ruten,  to  hurl ;  Icel.  rota,  to  strike  ;  ‘  rut,  to  pro¬ 
ject,’  Halliwell. 

S. 

sahen,  sayings,  words ;  A.  S.  sagu. 
schaft,  schafte  {var.  read,  schaftes,  schat)  creature ; 
scheop,  schop,  3  sing.  p.  shaped,  created ;  A.  S. 
scyppan. 

schead,  power  of  distinguishing  ;  A.  S.  sceadan,  to 
divide. 

schendlac,  disgrace ;  A.  S.  sceonde,  with  term.  -lac. 
schrencte,  3  sing.  p.  supplanted  ;  A.  S.  screncean. 
selhSe,  joy,  happiness;  A.  S.  saelS,  prosperity; 

selthe  occurs  in  Havelok,  v.  1338. 
seli  (martirdom),  holy,  blessed;  A.  S.  saelig. 

*seli  (meiden),  simple,  foolish.  See  Richardson, 
under  silly. 
seoSen,  next ;  A.  S. 

sihen,  to  proceed;  A.  S.  sigan.  See  Gloss,  to  Lay¬ 
amon,  under  si^en. 

*siker,  safe,  secure  ;  Dan.  sikker. 
slakie,  1  sing.  pr.  subj.  may  fail;  A.  S.  sleacian,  to 
wax  dull;  slake,  slack. 

*slec,  mud  (sloh  ant  slec ) :  Germ,  schlick. 
sloh,  slough  ;  A.  S.  slog, 
smirles,  ointment ;  A.  S.  smyrels. 
some  {var.  read,  somed),  somen,  together;  somen 
{var.  read,  somet),  with  one  accord;  A.  S.  samod. 
sonde,  a  messenger;  also,  sondes-mon ;  A.  S.  sandes- 
man. 


"sputi,  to  dispute  ;  A.  N. 

*stalewur<5e,  stedfast.  See  Jamieson,  under  stalwart. 
starcliche,  mightily  ;  strength  ;  A.  S.  stearclice. 
steape,  piercing  (said  of  the  eyes);  steapre,  more 
brilliant. 

steoren  {var.  read,  storen),  to  direct,  steer  ;  3  sing, 
p.  steorde  ;  A.  S.  sty  ran. 

steuene  {var.  read,  stefne),  acc.  voice  ;  A.  S.  stefen. 
*steuente$,  2  pi.  pr.  stand.  Mr  Morton  would  con¬ 
nect  this  word  with  stunt. 

*stew,  imper.  check  thou  ;  stew  be,  cease.  In  Laya¬ 
mon,  v.  6267,  the  earlier  MS.  has,  ‘to  steowien 
his  folke,’  while  the  other  reads  ‘  his  folk  for  to 
stewe .’  The  Editor  thence  infers  that  stew  was 
the  same  as  the  Gothic  stojan,  to  judge,  of  which 
(we  may  add)  the  corresponding  noun  is  staua. 
(See  Notes,  in.  471).  Now  as  the  Gothic  staua 
is  closely  akin  to  standan,  we  are  justified  in 
connecting  the  word  stew  in  this  Legend  with 
the  same  parent  form.  Stew  may  thus  be  to 
stop,  to  cause  to  stand. 

stihen,  to  mount;  stihende  {var.  read,  sihinde), 
proceeding  (cf.  sihen)  ;  A.  S.  stigan. 
storliche,  mortally  ;  storuene,  pi.  dead  ;  A.  S.  steor- 
fan,  to  die. 

strahte,  3 sing. p.  stretched;  A.  S.  streccan. 
striked,  3  sing. pr.  proceeds,  issues  (said  of  a  stream) ; 
strikinde,  pr.  p.  streaming  (said  of  a  crowd) ; 
(?)  A.  S.  strican.  The  cognate  Swed.  stryka,  and 
Germ,  streichen,  convey  the  idea  of  speed. 
stucches,  stucchen  {var.  read,  stucchenes),  pieces, 
fragments  ;  A.  S.  sticce ;  Low  Germ,  stukk. 
stude,  stede,  stute,  place,  spot,  stead;  A.  S.  styde, 
studu. 

sturien,  to  move,  stir ;  sturie,  3  sing.  pr. ;  sturede, 
3  sing.  p. ;  A.  S.  styran. 
stute  ( (m)  imper.  stop  thou  ;  cf.  stew  and  stude. 
sutel  adj.  manifest;  sutelliche,  manifestly ;  sute- 
lede,  3  sing.  p.  made  manifest;  A.S.  swytol, 
swytelian. 

*swerf,  3  sing.  p.  migrated,  or,  ascended.  See  Halli¬ 
well,  under  swarf  and  swarve,  and  Richardson, 
under  swerve. 

sweoute,  a  deep  sleep.  See  notes  on  Layamon,  hi. 
493. 

swete-wil  {var.  read,  hatewil),  (?)  sweet-willow,  a 
species  of  myrtle  ;  or  simply,  sweet  enjoyment. 
sweuen,  a  dream  ;  A.  S.  swefen. 
swike,  3  sing.  pr.  subj.  may  leave  off;  A.  S.  swican. 
swipten  {var.  read,  spiteden)  3  pi.  p.  struck;  3  sing. 

p.  swipte ;  A.  S.  swip,  whip.  Cf.  Engl,  swoop. 
swire,  neck ;  A.  S.  swura. 

swiSe,  very  ;  swiSre,  more  ;  swiSest,  most  quickly  ; 
A.  S.  swiSe. 

T. 

ta,  tah,  tat,  ter,  te,  ti,  tu,  tus,/or  j?a,  J?ah,  \>&t,  \>er, 
\:e,  pi,  )m,  bus. 
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talien  {var.  read,  tauelin)  to  discourse,  {to  dispute); 
talien  (take  ut  of  his  tunge)  ?  boasting  ;  talede 
3  sing.  p.  discoursed ;  talde  (him),  accounted 
(himself) :  A.  S.  to  recount,  reckon.  Bi-telen  oc¬ 
curs  in  Layamon,  with  the  signification  to  con¬ 
test.  See  the  notes,  hi.  502. 
tauelin,  to  play  (as  at  tables)  ;  to  tauelin  a  dint,  to 
deal  forth  a  blow,  or  an  objection ;  taueli,  imper. 
let  him,  match  himself ;  A.  S.  taeflan. 
tene  {var.  read,  teone),  anger,  trouble  ;  also,  teone ; 
tenets,  it  grieves  ;  A.  S.  teona,  injury ;  teonan, 
to  anger  ;  cf.  Layamon,  hi.  440. 
teo  {var.  read,  teon),  to  pull;  A.  S.  teon. 
te-schrapet,  3  sing.  p.  scraped,  shaved  ;  A.  S.  screo- 
pan ;  the  prefix  to  involving  the  idea  of  degra¬ 
dation. 

timluker :  J^e  timluker,  immediately,  the  sooner  ; 
A.  S.  timliche. 

tintrehe,  tintreohe,  tintrohe,  torment;  pi.  tintro- 
hen ;  A.  S.  tintreg. 

to-dreaued,  to-driuen,  pp.  dispersed;  A.  S.  to- 
draefan. 

to-hwi$eren,  3  pi.  subj.  may  break  (in  pieces).  In 
another  passage  the  pp.  of  this  word  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  broken  {‘  to-hwi$eret5  wiS  be  hweoles  ’). 
In  the  Lincolnshire  Dial,  a  whitherer  is  a c  strong 
person,’  (Halliwell).  Cf.  A.  S.  hwo£eran,  Old 
Germ,  wiithem. 
to-luken :  see  luken. 

to-luteS,  3  pi.  pr.  bow  to  ;  A.  S.  lutan,  to  bow,  lout. 
*tom,  empty ;  Icel.  tomr,  empty.  See  Halliwell, 
under  tome  and  toom. 

trukie[n],  to  fail;  also,  to  be  devoid  of;  although 
by  adopting  the  various  reading  him,  instead  of 
he,  the  first  signification  will  hold  good.  A.  S. 
trucian. 

tuhen,  3  pi.  p.  pulled  {var.  read,  drohen) ;  A.  S. 
tugon,  from  teon. 

tuke<5,  3  sing.  pr. ;  tuke<5  ure  godes  to  balewe, 
twitches  our  gods  to  contempt,  treats  them  with 
derision  ;  A.  S.  twiccan. 

P- 

\>a,  when  ;  ben  {var.  read,  hwen),  when;  A.S. 

\>a,  bah,  though,  notwithstanding  ;  A.  S.  beah. 
barf  {var.  read,  berf)  2  sing.  pr.  needest  {for  bearft)  ; 
A.  S.  bearfan. 

beotinde,  pr.  p.  howling  ;  A.  S.  beotan. 
boa,  acc.  pi.  those  ;  for  A.  S.  ba. 
bole,  imper.  have  thou  patience ;  bolede,  3  sing.  p. 
suffered  ;  b°lie,  3  sing.  pr.  subj.  suffer ;  bolien, 
to  suffer  ;  A.  S. 
bolemod,  long-suffering  ;  A.  S. 
bonki,  1  sing.  pr.  thank  ;  A.  S.  bancian. 
breap,  imper.  insist  thou  {upon  it,  brafter)  ;  brea- 
pe<5,  3  sing.  pr.  disputes ;  A.  S.  breapian.  See 
Halliwell,  under  threap. 


brittutSe,  thirteenth;  yet  in  ‘fif  ant  brittu£e  ^er,’ 
the  same  word  signifies  thirtieth;  A.  S.  britti- 
goSa,  thirtieth ;  britteoSa,  thirteenth. 
browede,  browde,  3  sing.  p.  suffered;  browin,  to 
suffer. 

bulli,  such  ;  also,  bullich  ;  A.  S.  byllice. 
burh  {var.  read,  bruh),  coffin ;  A.  S.  bruh. 
burhwunest,  2  sing.  pr.  ever  livest ;  A.  S.  burh- 
wunian. 

burs,  demon ;  A.  S.  byrs.  See  notes  on  Layamon, 
v.  1140. 

U. 

*uirgines ;  A.  N. 
ules  {var.  read,  flesch).' 

*ulet5,  3  sing.  pr.  flatter's  ;  Dutch,  vlegen. 
umbe,  after;  A.  S.  ymbe. 

Under,  i.  e.  Undern,  the  hour  of  Nones,  or  third  hour. 
underfeng,  3  sing.  p.  assumed;  underfes  {var.  read. 
underuest),  2  sing.  pr.  admittest ;  underfon,  pp. 
received ;  A.  S  underfon. 

undernam  {var.  read,  underfeng)  3  sing,  p  acquired, 
understood ;  to  underneome  {var.  read,  to  under- 
neomene),  to  oppose  in  argument ;  bu  under¬ 
neome,  2  sing.  p.  thou  hast  undertaken ;  to  un- 
dernimen(?)  to  mislead  by  argument ;  undemu- 
men,  pp.  undertaken  ;  A.  S.  under-niman. 
"Arcderve  {var.  read,  undervo)  frail,  sensitive  (said 
of  human  nature)  ;  cf.  derf 
tmdutte,  3  sing.  p.  unstopped  (us),  i.  e.  opened  our 
hearts  ;  A.  S.  dyttan,  to  close  up.  Cf.  Halliwell, 
under  dit. 

imforgult,  harmless;  A.S.  forgyltan,  to  become  guilty. 
*uwhcndeliche,  rudely,  uncourteously ;  Old  Engl. 

hendelich,  politely,  gently. 
wriimet,  immensurably  ;  A.  S.  un-gemset. 
MTxlefliche,  incredible  ;  cf.  leaffule. 
wnneomliche,  incomprehensible  ;  A.  S.  niman. 
unneS  {var.  read,  unnen)  2  pi.  pr.  do  not  grudge 
(me  blisse)  ;  A.  S.  unnan,  to  grant. 
wnseli,  wicked,  unblest ;  cf.  sell. 
wntidi,  unseasonable;  A.  S.  un-tidlic,  Germ,  un- 
zeitig. 

wnwine,  adversary  ;  unwines  occurs  in  Layamon  ; 

A.  S.  wine,  a  friend.  Cf.  wiZerwines. 
unwreah,  3  sing.  p.  opened ;  A.  S.  un-wreon. 
unwreaste,  pi.  worthless,  impoterit ;  A.  S.  un-wraest. 
unbrowlich,  impassible  (said  of  the  Divine  nature); 
A.  S.  browin,  to  suffer. 

W. 

wake,  water ;  A.  S.  waeg,  a  wave;  Old.  Germ,  wag, 
wac. 

walde,  3  sing.  p.  would  (after),  i.  e.  resolved  to  pur¬ 
sue  ;  A.  S.  willan. 

wanunge  {var.  read,  wonunge),  acc.  diminution, 
waning  :  A.S.  waning,  wonung. 
ward  {var.  read,  war?)  3  sing.  p.  became ;  also, 
war<5 ;  A.  S.  weorSan ;  cf.  i warden,  iwurfcen. 
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warpen,  to  drive  out;  warpe,  3  sing.  subj.  may 
throw  out ;  wurpen,  3  pi.  p.  renounced  ;  A.  S. 
weorpan,  to  cast. 

wat,  3  sing.  pr.  Icnows ;  \vite[n]  to  know ;  also,  1  pi. 
pr. ;  A.  S.  witan. 

*wat,  3  sing.  p.  wafted  (awai),  fled;  cf.  Germ,  wehen, 
to  blow.  ‘  jje  wind  wceht  tat  fur/  Layamon, v.  16217. 
wealde,  3  sing.  p.  ruled;  A.  S.  wealdan. 

*weane,  grief  suffering ;  Icel.  veina,  qveina,  lamen¬ 
tation,  whining ;  cf.  A.  S.  wean. 

*wearne  (var.  read,  wemin),  to  forbid,  deny.  See 
several  examples  of  this  usage  in  Layamon  ; 
Gloss,  under  wernen ;  Icel.  varna,  prohibere. 
werie  (var.  read,  werien)*  to  defend ;  A.  S.  warian, 
to  protect,  cognate  to  the  above, 
weden,  to  become  mad  (wod) ;  wedinde,  pr.  p. ; . 

wodelich e,  furiously ;  A.  S.  wedan. 
welc,  3  sing.  p.  went  about ;  A.  S.  wealcan. 
wende,  3  sing.  p.  turned,  went ;  wenden,  to  bend, 
turn  ;  A.  S.  wendan. 
weol,  3  sing.  p.  boiled ;  A.  S.  weallan. 

*weorre  (var.  read.  wreSSe)  war;  weorren,  to  fight ; 
Fr.  guerre. 

weoued,  altar ;  A.  S.  weofod. 
wepmen,  men,  i.  e.  males ;  A.  S.  wap-man. 
westum  (var.  read,  wastun),  stature,  form  ;  A.  S. 
waestm. 

wisse,  to  wisse  =  for  certain  ;  wisseS,  3  sing.  pr. 
directs  ;  wissinde,  pr.  p.  directing  ;  wiste  (hire) 

3  sing.  p.  conducted  herself;  wissunge,  acc.  direc¬ 
tion  ;  A.  S.  wissian,  to  instruct,  govern. 
witen  :  to  witen  hire  meiden,  &c.  ‘  to  keep  herself 
a  virgin  ’ :  akin  to  the  above.  See  Glossary  to 
Layamon,  s.  v. 

*witerliche,  verily ;  cf.  Dan.  vitterlig,  knowingly, 
wittingly. 

wittes ,  sciences  ;  A.  S.  ge-wit. 
wiSer  wines,  adversaries ;  \>e  wiSer  wine  of  helle, 
the  devil ;  A.  S. 

wiSward  (var.  read,  wits),  against,  in  a  contrary 
direction  ;  A.  S.  wiSer- wear  <5. 
wlite,  aspect,  features,  beauty ;  wliti,  beautiful ; 
A.  S.  wlite,  wliteg. 

wlenches,  2  sing.  p.  pridest  (thee) ;  wlonke  pom¬ 
pous  ;  A.  S.  wlancan,  to  grow  proud. 
woh,  error,  wrong,  sin  ;  A.  S. 

*wondrea<5e,  difficulty,  peril ;  Icel.  vandraedi. 
wonieS,  3  pi.  pr.  wane  ;  A.  S.  wanian. 
wontefc  (ham)  is  wanting  (to  them)  ;  Icel.  vanta, 
to  be  deficient. 

wrakeliche  (var.  read,  wrakefulliche)  vengefully ; 
wreken,  to  avenge  himself;  A.  S.  wrecan,  to  re¬ 
venge,  wreak. 


wraSe,  eagerly,  quickly ;  A.  S. 
wreo<5ie<5,  2  pi. pr. prop  (ow  on),  rely  upon;  A.  S. 
wraeSian. 

wrenchen,  to  draw  by  stratagem ;  wrenchfule, 
crafty ;  A.  S.  wrenc,  stratagem,  guile. 
wune,  imper.  abide  thou ;  3  sing.  p.  wunede ;  3 
sing.  pr.  wuneS ;  wunien,  to  dwell;  wununge, 
dwelling-place ;  A.  S.  wunian. 
wunne,  nom.  and  acc.  joy ;  A.  S.  wyn. 
wunnen,  dat.  pi.  winnings,  fruits  of  labour  ;  A.  S. 
winnan,  to  labour,  to  win.  In  Old  Germ,  wuinne 
is  gain.  See  the  Glossary  to  Layamon. 
wurcheS  (var.  read.  wurgiS),  3  pi.  pr.  worship; 
iwurSchet  (var.  read,  iwurget),  pp.  worshipped. 
These  seem  to  be  either  corruptions  of  A.  S. 
wurtSigean,  or  the  Danish  vaerdige.  Wurgin  is  in 
like  manner  a  various  reading  for  wurSschipen ; 
which  latter  verb  has  no  existence  in  A.  S. 
wurtsful e,  honourable ;  A.  S. 
wur Slice,  pi.  worshipful,  venerable;  A.  S. 
wurSm e(adj.),  honoured;  wurSmund,  honour;  A.S. 
weorSmynd,  but  Dr  Bosworth’s  derivation 
weorS,  mynet,  is  very  questionable. 

Y. 

*ymage ;  A.  N. 

3* 

^arewe,  pi.  ready ;  ^arow,  sing. ;  A.  S.  gearo. 
^arken,  to  prepare;  A.  S.  gearcian. 

^eald,  3  sing.  p.  paid,  gave  in  return  ;  3eld,  2  sing, 
payedst;  ^eld,  3  sing.  pr.  gives,  pays  (said  of 
worship)  ;  3elde[n]  to  repay ;  3ulde,  2  sing.  subj. 
A.  S.  gyldan. 

*3eien,  to  cry  ;  3eide,  3  sing.  p.  ;  3einde,  pi.  crying. 
*3ein-clappes,  counter-strokes. 

3einen,  to  profit ;  A.  S.  gewinnan ;  Goth,  geigan. 
*3ein-turn,  way  back. 

3elp,  boasting;  3elp,  1  sing.  pr.  boast ;  3elpeS, 
3  pi.  pr. ;  A.  S.  gilp,  gilpan. 

3eme :  nim  3eme,  take  care ;  common  in  early 
Engl. ;  A.  S.  gyman,  to  take  heed. 

3eomere,  acc.  wretched ;  A.  S.  geomer. 

^eouen,  gifts ;  A.  S.  geof. 

3erne,  1  sing.  p.  long  for  ;  3eome,  earnestly  ;  A.  S. 
geornian,  to  yearn. 

'.ette,  imper.  grant  thou;  3ettede,  3 sing. p. granted; 
A.  S.  geatan. 

3im-stanes,  precious  stones ;  A.  S.  gim-stan. 

3onge,  dat.  going,  walking;  A.  S. 

3ont,  through  ;  A.  S.  geond. 

*3uren,  to  cry  out ;  3urende,  pi.  screaming. 


ERRATA. 

p.  11,  for  to-^ain,  read  to-5ain. 

p.  30  (line  5  from  bottom),  for  blodles  ikimet  of  ow  seleuen,  read  blodles,  ikimet  of  ow  seluen. 
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